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OUS aOVSBElOK LADT, 

Oictoda, 

BT THE OBAOE OV OOD, 

QUEEN OE GREAT BBITAIN AND IREIiAND 
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EHFBEBS OE INDIA, 

Cl)iB Uolume, 
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HAPPIER THAN THAT OF WHICH DANTE WROTE, 
IS DEDIOATBD, 

BT HER HAJESTY’b GRACIOUS PERMISSION 

VITA NUOVA. 


To bear the burden of an Empire’s care, 

The ruler of a people proud and free, 

This was the New Life, Lady, given to thee, 
When yet the dawn of youth was gleaming fair 
Then came a Newer Life, more neb and rare, 

Soul knit with soul, abiding unity, 

The open page where all the world might see 
The pattern of a bliss beyond compare. 

Then through the vale of shadows thou wast led. 
Bearing thy Cross^ though weaier of a Crown 
Men might have deemed that hope and joy had fled. 
That thou must walk alway with eyes cast down. 
Lo < yet « New Life waits thee ere the night : 

Calm and serene, at eventide ’tis light, 




PREFACE. 


I'liE appeal anoe of this volume has been delayed by illness 
and by some grave anxieties. The kindness of the friends 
•who have helped me m seeing it thiough the press has, I hope, 
been a snfTicient safeguard against the imperfections which 
might otherwise have resulted from these causes. Among 
those fnends I have, as before, to tender my special thanks 
to Mi J. a Picton, M.P., the Eev. H W Peiena, and 
Colonel Gillum for many valuable suggestions, and to add 
to their names, as regards the present volume, those of Mr 
C. J Pickering, and Dr E. Garnett of the British Museum 
Por valuable help given in connexion with special points 
I have to thank Cardinal Manning and F.ithei William 
Lockhart, Mr. H. J S. Cotton, Mi Ernest Newton, Mr. 
Eeginald Barratt I wish also to make a grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the loving labour of Mi Pereira in the prepara- 
tion of the Indices of both volumes, which add in no small 
measure to the oompleteness of tiie woik 

Tu translating the Minor Poems, I have thought it best to 
follow the order of Fraticelli’s edition, as being at least an 
attempt at the chronological arrangement which throws most 
light on Dante’s life and character, and hav^ with one or 
two exceptions, confined myself to those which he has 
received as genuine. My limits have not allowed me to 
discuss in detail the arguments for or against the authenti- 
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dty of the poems not in FraticoUi’s text, which Witte has 
admitted into his collection. I have so far yielded to the 
authority of tradition as to include the Metrical Paraphrase 
of the Greed, the Decalogue, and the Lord’s Prayer that have 
been ascribed to Dante. 'The Eclogues which passed between 
the poet and his fnend Joannes de Virgilio appear, I be- 
heve, for the first time in an English version. I have ven- 
tured on giving “ headings ” to the Sonnets and Canzoni as 
indicating their leading thoughts 

Want of space has hindered me, even after the most 
liberal allowance on the part of the publishers, from fully 
carrying out the programme of Dante Studies announced in 
the first volume. Those which now appear will, I hope, be 
found of some interest The others must wait for a more 
or less distant opportumty, or, more probably, be left to 
other hands. 

I have no reason, on the wholes to complain of the recep- 
tion which my work has so far met with at the hands of its 
critica It IB not my mtention to convert my preface into an 
apologia, discussing the points which they have raised, either 
as to my translation or my biography, and I am content to 
endeavour to profit, as I best may, ahke by their praise oi 
blame. A translator of Dante has spent his labour m vain 
if he has not learnt to say Laseia dir h genii, 

E.H.P. 


Oef. 3 o(A, 1887. 
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VOIb L 

Fage xxiti, and pw 199, for ** Buoq Conte,” read ** Buonoonte,” 
w xJlv, line 29, anu xlv, line 2, Both date% 1274 and 1279, should be 
fdlowed by ( * ) 

„ Ivi, line 5 from foot, for Dantes theologus,** read " Theologus Dantes,** 

„ bx, lue 18, after ** O.M ** insert ** 111 .” 

„ xeU, line 4 from foot, for ** 25tb,** read ** 27th.” 

„ xeviii, line 10^ for '^November 7,” read ** November 27.'* 

„ cxui, note line 2, for ** 1814,” read ** 1314.” 

„ Gxix, bne 13, for '*auto de f^,” read **auto da fd.” 

„ 15, line 5 from foot, for “ 1410,” read ** 1310,” 

„ 23, line 3 from foot, for ** Herjudetus,” re^ “ Herocleitos ” 

„ 2^ line 23, for ‘* framed,” read ** owned '* 

„ 123, bne 3 from foot, for ** Vvlg ** read “ To/^ ” 

„ 128, lust line, for ** Commentators,” read ** Commedia.” 
w 142, last line, for ** Angiolello,” read ** AngioUtto ” 

„ 167, line 3a, for “Guarlaudi,” read *‘Cualandi ” 

„ 177, Ime 9 fiom foot, **for “noon,” read “mom.” 

„ 190, line 10, for “he,” read “be ” 

„ 19a, bne 4 from foot, for **back,” read “beck,” 

„ 193, note on 115, for ** Arrogon," read ** Aragon.” 

, ai6, note on 112, for “Nov 20,” read “March 30” 

„ 221, buo 7 from foot “ In Endanas,” read “and,” and for “Meridian,” 
read **Krulanua” 

„ 232, line 17, dele “to,” 

It ^ 51 » bne 9, for “da Oalboli,” read “de* Calbob *’ 

„ 256, line 1 3. for ** coming,** read ** grievous *’ 

„ 270, note on bne 97, **Quid prosunt ...” read Qtud U'jeSf sine 
morions, vanaprofeiunt f ” 

„ 292, line 17, dele '* , ” after “ see ” 

„ 2^, hue 2 from foo^ dele “with her shears.” 

,. 310, line 20, for “ere,” read “e*er” 

„ 318, last note, for “ 1 1,” read “ 22 ” 

„ 368, lines 4-9, substitute the following : 

And Bestnoe, breathing many a sigh, 

And sad, in such wnie listening rtood, her hue 
With Mar>*s pallor 1^ the cross might vie , 

But when the others from their song withdrew, 

Then, standing up to speak, aloud cried she. 

And answer made, all fiery red to view 
„ 372, line 2, read “ Those words 1 hoped my longing thirst would cool ” 

„ 372, bne 23, after * meridian” add “bnght” 

II 377 i coL 2, dele ** Thomas Carlyle, 98.” 
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PAEADISE 


CANTO I. 


Intocatim — JteeiU to tie Puil Seaien — Tie Poefe Tian^gwatwn. 

Tbb glory bnght of Him 'who moveth all 
Doth penetrate the univeree, and shine, 

In one part more, while less doth elsewhere falL 
I to that Heaven which most His light divine 

Receives, had come, and saw things which to tell s 
Lack power and skill who pass to lower line ; 

Because, the closer comes our mind to dwell 
With that it longs for, it so deep doth go, 

That memory faileth to renew the spelL 
Yet all I could in my mind’s treasure stow lo 

Of that high realm of perfect hobness. 

In this my song shall now its subject know. 

0 good Apollo ' these last labours bless. 

And make me such a vessel of thy grace. 

That I thy dear-loved laurel may possess. u 


1 As ludicated in the Uat line of PM^alvry the pilgrimage through Paradise u a journey 
through the starry heavens, as they were conceived id the Ptolemaic system The ewth 
IS the centre of the universe, and the nine spheres (answenng to the circles of HM and 
PMfga(ofy)uet those of the Moon, Mercy ry, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter Saturn, the Fixed 
Stars, and the Prtmum M^htU B^ond all these, in what we may call the Christiaii addi 
tion to Ptolemy s astronomy la the Empyrean Heaven, the dwelling place of God, and the 
real abode of the blessed ones, who yet manifest themselves, according to their characters and 
degrees of bl»^ in the lower spheres 1 he poem opens with what is. in fiiet, a remtn soence 
of its close He had been in that Empyrean (1 4X nnd, like St Paul in Paradise (a Car xii 
au X Car 11 9), had seen what surpassed huosQ spe^ (Camx 11 4^ £/ ia C ^ c, ay) 
Au that he can do is to retrace his journey thither, as far as his powers allowed htm. 

U The poet had wvbked the Moses in /f* 11 7, znu so, and again, qiecially Callup, 
in Pxtr^ I 9 Now he turns from them to their Lord and Master, die source of all light 
Md inspiration, Apollo being for him the symbol of divine illumination, ae the **aommo 
Gtava ' of Purg ei si8 h^ beeo of the sovereignty of the Christ 

U Possibly an aspiratioD, like that of 1 s6aDdC»xxT 9, aftertheontwirdhonounefthe 
lanreate^oet 
VOL n 
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INVOCATIOK TO APOLLO. 


[MB. e. t. 


So far one peak tiiat ccowna Pamaasna’ faee 

Waa found enough, bnt now, with aids from twain, 

I needa most enter the riag’a vacant ^ce. 

Oh, enter then my breaat, and breathe again, 

Aa when poor llazayaa’ carcaae thou didst skin, » 

And atrip the sheath which did hia limbs contain. 

O Power Divme I if I such grace may win. 

That I the shadow of the Xmgdom blest 
Should now make known, thus stamped my brain within. 
Thou shalt see me by thy loved laurel rest, ss 

And with those leaves I then shall crown my head. 

Both through my theme, and thee, owned worthiest. 

So seldom. Father, are they gathei&d 

For Cteaar’s tnumph or for poet’s brow, 

(O sin and shame in human natures bred '), » 

That joy from the Peneian leaf should flow 
To the all-joyoua Delphic deity, 

When any eager for its wreath doth grow. 

A httle spark will make the flame use high. 

And after me, perchance, with tones more sweet, 

One will so pray that Cirrha may reply. 


Of (he two suntmtn of Parans^us {ATtt t 316)^ one was sacred to Bacchus and the Muses, 
(he other (o Apollo himself (Ltic v 73) S 1 ColendM (MS note in Cary s Dantt in 
Bnt Mus)fiods a mystic meaning in the passage In other words, the poet says Hitherto 
the poet and the moraliht iMve sufficed, but henceforward the philosopher must be added 
But now T Hxc laicr Both ihe powers of the intellect, the diicurhire sensuous and the 
rational supersensuous, must unite at their aummits,'* 

^ The thought which lies on the surface is that Dante thinks of hu critics with something 
of the same dn me * scorn of sconi ’ which Apollo showed for Mars3ras. A sinking but 
perhaps ovcr-subtie thought is suggested by & 1 Coleridge, as before, in a MS note in 
(.Airy ** Dante asks for an evacuation or exinanition of all self in him, like the unsheathing 
of Mariyas, that so he may become a mere ve*sel or wine skm of the Deity ** 

M Apollo IS addressed as the fither of all true poets. The complaint is that neither the 
Empeiort nor the noets of hu tune were worthy of the laurel crown 1 heir failure waa the 
guilt and shame or human wills The lines, tfwntten after the failure of Henry VII 'a enter 
pnse, nuy be Dante's protest agatn>t the suffinect^ generation who would not recognise 
either their true Emperor or their true poet. 

^ D^ne (b the laurel) wav the daughter oi Peneus (Mir/ 1 SSS-stO Her tree ought 
to gladden the Delphic deity with fresh foliage when aw one waa found to aspire (as Dante 
himself was now asptnng) to the true ideal or poetry Comp axiv 49-da 

M The comparison appears also in Cenv ui t la the humility real or feignedt Did 
Dante think of himself as only leading the way to a higher school of poetry in the future 
than had obtain^ in the past? Did be think that better voices than his own would ask for 
the highest inspirauon with a greater prospect of success I That view seems to me, on tho 
whole, the truest? Ihe thought expressed u that of one who, while conscious ch great 
gifts, which, as m /f iv soo, placed mm on a level with the great poets of the world, and 
aboim ail his contemporanes, feels that he has fallen ** on evil tongues and evil days,*' and 
fails therefore to attain his own ideal That consciousness of failure is, one might almost say, 
the note of the supreme artist. Cirrha u identified 1 ^ Dante sn& DelpH and so with ApoUo* 
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At diffetent pointa out mortal gaze doth greet 

The world's great lamp, but at that point where we 
Four cizclea, with three crosses blendmg, meet, 

With happier course and happier stare we see « 

It issue, and the wax ol this our earth 
Fashion and mould in more complete degree. 

On this side noon, that midnight, neared their birth ; 

And wholly bright was all one hemisphere. 

The other swathed in gloom through all its girth, <» 
When to the left I looked, beholdmg there 
My B^tnce, turned to see the sun ; 

Never did eagle’s glance so fixed appear. 

And as a second ray is wont to run 

Forth from the first, and rcasccnd on high, '» 

Like pilgnm turning when his course is done. 

So from her act, upon my phantasy 

Through sight impressed, my own its buth did take. 

And on the sun fixed unaccustomed eye. 

There much may be that here the law would break &> 

Which our sense limits, thanks to that high place. 
Fashioned that there mankind their home might make 


Matilda and Staiiusdisapf ear fr mthescene and the poet k alone with Beatrice It 
I the dawn of the d > , and the time is defined astronomically alter Dante a n anner, as that 
when the three circles the equator, the ecliptic, and the equ noctial cnlure meet forming 
three crosses with the honion, t e when the sun is in Aries aa in // i 38-40 with all its 
memories of the Creation, Incarnation, and Cruufixion, and its supposed beneficent influences 
on plants animals and men Readen will note the recurrence of the seal an 1 wax 
imagery of Pur^ xxxiii 79 

** The word ^ast is added because it %vas not precisely the equinox Av I connects it, 
however, with tutto 

^ Morning, or mid day (Pur^ xxxni 10^, in the hemisphere of Purgatory, night in that 
of earth Dante writes from his standpoint as a mortal man not from that of the vision 

M The comparison reminds one of the hymn of Adam of St Victor on the Evangelists, 
speaking of St John— 

*' Polai Mvu nng mt/At 
Quo nee votes uee ^^keta 
Evelami oltius , 

and suggests that here too there is a mystic, or at least a moral, meaning Divine Wisdom 
».ases upon the sun as the symbol of the Uncreated Light The soul, purified and 
strenmhened, turns to the same source of illumii acion The ray passes from the sun to the 
eye of Beatrice, then to that of Dante, then, as a pilgrim to its home turns to the sun again 
Was there mingling with the mysticum, a memory of the eyes of the personal Beatrice* 
Had Dante prepared himself for the Poradsu by a special study, fuller tnan before, both of 
optics aid astronomy? The facts that will meet us^ 11 64-148, xxii t3^iS4 xxv 100, 
uix i-6)1eadmetoanswerthelatterquestion in theamiinative(voLi p xcii; Inemoment 
desenbed is that selected by Aiy Seh^er in his picture of ** Dante nna Beatrice, now in the 
possession of Mr Perrins of Great Malsem 

The region made for the human race a the Earth’y Ruadise There the soul gains 
MW powers, and can gase on what befoie it shrank from 
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TRE POETS TSANSFIOURATION. Cm « t 


Not long I bote it, nor for ench short tpeoe 
But that 1 saw the sparks fly all around. 

As molten iron from furnace flows apace. « 

And suddenly it seemed as day were found 
Added to day, as though the Omnipotent 
With yet another sun the heaven had crowned. 

And Beatrice, with her whole gaee bent 

On the eternal spheres, stood still, and then « 

I, with my glance down-turned and eyes intent. 

In gazing on her, felt within as when ‘ 

Glaucoe of old of that strange herb did eat, 

Which with the seorgods mode him denizen. 

To paint that hfe transhumamsed unmeet to 

Were any words : this instance may suffice 
Him for whom Grace keeps that experience sweet. 

If I was then all Thou did’st last devise 
In Thy creative work, Supremest Love, 

Thou know’st. Who with Thy light did’st bid me rise, to 
When that high sphere Thou dost for ever move 

With strong desire, my thoughts towards it drew 
By music Thou dost temper and approve, 

It seemed as though the sky so fieiy grew 

With the sun’s flame, that never ram nor flood so 

A lake across a wider surface threw. 


n With a aubtlc adroitn«is D^nte do«« not describe hi« B«cent All that be is eoi)*ciou» 
of IS that the son g ows more and inore< sparklmg like molten iron The licht it that ui iwa 
suns (comp /mv, xxx ad) ile is, la the cosmology of the time, lo tbe sphere of dre whieb 
revolved between the earth and the moon Beatrice *tt>l gates on the heavens but his gawi 
*^hniiking from the teightaeis, turns to her. And with that gate ibere comes something like 
nu apotheou^ or at least a transfiguniijoa, of his human nature Ihe «tory of Claucov, wbo^ 
as he tasted of the plant that grew on the tea shore, was changed into a tea god {mtt v 
030), comes into hi« mind as a parable of his own transformation Ihe word '* trane* 
nuiBaDiie'*~to pass from the human to tbe divme^which Dante coins for the purpose, 
renunds us that we arc ui the scholastic juried of language, which condensed a gre*!! dogma 
into the one word Transubstantiation Such a change could not be told m words , it might 
he apprehended by those who had a like eapenente 

fd The Loie which rules the heavens^the phrase comes from 11 8, 15, **Caio 

Amor is identified in C Jraaiii J45 with God the Creatur 

^ 1 he thought Is that given more fully in Conv 11 4, £> /e C (7 c r6, that the 
Prtmum MobtJt moves with an immeasurable velocity in its desire to unite itself with the 
Empyrean in its eternal resU as the dwelling ;dace of Cod Coleridge (MS note nt rnSrvs 
in note on 1 x6) trsnslates “ iJost sempitemahse as thing desired/' as against Cary s '* Which 
Thou dost ever guide, desired Spini , " but bis rendering leaves it unoertatn whether the 
*' thing desired is God or the spneie that He makes eternal 

^ The Pjrthagorean and Platonic thought of the musie of die spheres (C vi xa 6 , Pmrf 
nut, 93) was probably learnt from Cic. Somn Set/ c 5, where the eight spheres are 
represented as forming a complete musical octave With this music souudiag in bis ears* the 
pugnm’a eyes are met b> a great sea fire which flows around him He has passed the 
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THE ASCENT, 
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The strange new sounds and wondrous light imbued 
My soul with such desire the cause to know, 

As never until then had stirred my blood. 

And she who, as I saw myself, e’en so is 

Saw me, to set my troubled soul at rest. 

Spake ere I spake, and fiom her mouth did flow 
These words "Thyself art by thyself opprest 

With false conceptions, that thou canst not see 
What thou would’st see, could’st thou their course arrest n 
Thou art not on the earth, as seems to thee ; 

But lightning, fleeing from its proper seat. 

Ne’er moved as thou, who hack to thme dost flee.” 

Tf my first doubt I thus beheld retreat, 

Thiough those few words which, as she smiled them, sped. 
Within a new net tangled were my feet m 

And thus I spake . “ Awhile my wonder fled. 

And I had rest, but now I marvel why 
Above these bodies light I nimbly tread ” 

And she, first breathing out a pitying sigh, im 

Turned her full gaze, with such a look on me, 

As mother on her boy’s insanity , 

And thus began “ A law of order duo 

Have all things ’mong themselves , a unity 

That makes the world to God bear likeness true, lo. 


flnmmantta mentta mvndt (turret i 76) He askt in his wonder, How can these thin^ 
I e T *1 he an wer revealk the truth He has withoat knowing it, left the earth a d is in 
the sphere of lire 

^ Liiihtning leaves its own region the sphere of fire the soul returns to its heavenly 
birthplace the object of its desire^ (Purg ^yj 85 90 , C nx iv sB) and therefore when 
freed from the hindraace of sin with an infinitely greater vcloc ty Comp. U X3y-X43 

The grace of the onginot * tarrtse paroUite ' is almost or altogether untranslatable 
The new wonder is how he in mortal flesh can me into the higher spheres Is the law 
of gravitat on suspended f 

US Another study of child nature A reminiscence of early home days brings before him 
rhe picture of a mother watch ng over a sick child in the delirium of fever O d the 
marvellous precocity of which f’' N c r tells us affect for a time the boy • brain? Did the 
poet rememner his own mo^er s anxious tenderness at that time ? 

109 100 Xhe words are an echo of Aquinas There is a twofold order in the univeive— one 
that which determines the relation of the parts to each other, the other that which determinL* 
the rehtiin of the whole to God The universe finding thus its centre in God, so far 
resembles God, who is a centre to Himself (i'aMW 1 ax x 47 3, 103 4 ) Comp Mon 1 
6 and Hooker A /* 1 3 4 For those who cannot read Aquinas I recommend the study 
of the firKt book of Hooker a the best training for understand ng the /'anu/ise Here,ag’ 
his words are almoat as a quotat on Things natural ol serve their certain laws 
and as long as they keep th se forms which give them their being, • ca mot be apt to do 
• oiherwiae than they do.* 
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THE ORDER OF THE UNIVERSE. 


[PAB C t. 


The higher creetniee here the impress see 
Of that Eternal Power, which is the end 
Whereto that self same law must subject be. 

And in that order things diversely tend, 

Some more, some less, according to their kind, us 

In nearness to the Source whence they descend. 

To diverse ports their several ways they wind 
O’er the great sea of Being, and each one, 

With impulse given to seek the port assigned. 

This heareth fire on high towards the moon, us 

This is in mortal hearts the motive spnng ; 

By this the earth its form compact hath won. 

Not only doth this how from off its string 

Shoot fortli the things without intelligence. 

But those who with them Love and Reason bring. w 

That which thus orders all things. Providence, 

Doth -nith its hght the heaven keep ever still. 

Wherein that turns whose speed is most immense ; 

And thither now, as to site fixed by Will, 

That how atnng’s power mysterious bears us on, us 
Which at glad mark to aim its darts bath skill. 

True IS it that, as oft accord is none 

Between the form and purpose of an art, 

Through the brute matter that we work upon, 


106 «* Here* refers not to the sphere of flame, but ihe order of the universe The higher 
creatures are tho<te men on earth or in He ▼ n, or angels, who have the power to discern 
that order and to trace the vestiges ^ the Creator as the Will which appoints tl e end to 
which all IS subs rvient {Proir xn 4, t 44 4; And the creatures severally, 

according to iheir relative neamesi to Cod tend in a stream of being which in intelligent 
creatures npens into volition to that centre AH are seen moving on the ' great sea or 
existence and so for man evvn death brines him, if he has been true to the law of his 
bemg to the '* haven where he would be {Cettv iv s8 , Summ 11 q loa a) 

Fire nse8>-Bo taught mediteval physics^-^ow-irds the moon as seek ng its own home 
in the sphere of fire which lies above the a r And with an anticipation of later thoughtSi 
aeientific and religious Dante finds the same law wo king as throughout the material um 
verse, so in the wills of men (Hooker, A* 1 5 x, e) 

The “quiet heaven is the kmpyrean within which the Prtmum Mobtlt revolves 
(Com u 4) 

The ascent of Beatrice and Dante had then been an illustration of the universal law 
They gravitated Howards One notes though there is no evidence that ht studied Dante, 
the parallelism of Keble s Chnsttam Knsr 

** Heaven will o ercome the attraction of my birth. 

And 1 shall sink in yonder sea of light Sunday t^er Trtmfy 

^ The thought is almost a commonplace of the schools Art requires (r) the mmd 
of the artist , (2) an idea conceived by him as an end <3) mstenal to work on Defects in 
either lead to incompleteness (Jl/an it a. Caw n x, Snmm t >5 i, 17 i) So in the 
moral and material universe there are eimeptions to the law The creature s freedom may 
devuUe from the path which leads to its final good , the fire may fall from the cloud, con- 
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Ml. a n.] THE REA VENLY A TTEA CTIOR. 

So from ibis course too often doth depart i» 

The creature, which retaineth yet the power, 

Though thus impelled, on other lines to start, — 

Even as one may see, when tempests lower, 

Fire from the clouds fall — if first impulse true 
To earth is drawn by false joy of the hour. u* 

Nor, if I judge well, is more wonder due 
To thy ascent than to a rivulet. 

Which from a high mount flows the low vale through. 

Wonder it would be if, with nought to let 

Or hinder, thou wert seated still below, i« 

As if on earth swift flame should Imger yet.” 

And then once more her gaze did heavenward go. 


CANTO IL 

The Reavm of Hit Moon — Theoriee ofttt Spelt. 

0 TB who follow mo in little boat 

On this my voyage, eager still to hear, 

Behind my ship that sings as she doth float, 

Turn now and look where yet your shores appear. 

Into the wide sea put not out, lest ye, s 

Me losing, should have not whereby to steer. 

Where I sail on none yet hath tracked the sea ; 

Breeze doth Minerva give, Apollo lead. 

And Muses nine point out the Bears to me. 

tiaiy to Its nature. The error of the free s^ent u explained, as m xxx 131, by hie being 
misled by false show^ of good Vut of th^ wul id its true state it may be sm, m MiUot s 
rebel angels say. Descent and fall to us ni advene " ** You don't wonder," saya Beatricei 
when a nver nows down , why should it seem strange that man should tihe? " The wonder 
and the pity of It IS that men are w often wtllu^ tnat it should be otherwise, and bvu like 
MiHon's Mammon, with " lo^ downward bent ” 

1 A parallel and a contrast to Purs' poem » no longer a “ ntaneella," but a ship 

which other boat* follow Like another Gldeou \Judg \li. 3h hs bids all turn back except 
the noble few In words which seem addressed prophetically to those who, bke Voltaire 
and Goethe, Leigh Hunt and Savag^e Landor have turned away in weannets and distaste 
from the philosophy and theology m the he warns those who have followed him 

hitherto umt theynad better turn to the shore. He is about to sail on an untried sea. 
Like Luerettus, he treads the *' asms PttnduM hea,” and passes beyond die ** fiery ramparts 
of the world" ^ 76), 

* Aw / gives isaiepffbriiow. new Muses," but is probably the reading of an **improver" 

on t)ante Had the Muses been new," we should have had also a new Minerva and 
Apoila The Baaiaw Vm M^jor and Minor, i^ude the Pole Star aa the guide ot milon. 
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THE nSAVBK OP TUB UOON. 


(MB.C 1 L 


Te other few, who eiietehed you necks indeed )« 

Betimes in seeing for the sngelB’ bread, 

Whereon, though still nnsated, here we feed. 

Through the deep sea your voyage may he sped 
Bight well, if ye will keep my furrowed way 
Upon the water, now more smoothly spread u 

Those heroes old, who sailed where Colchos lay, 

Wondered not half so much as ye will do. 

When they a ploughman’s part saw Jason play. 

The concreate thirst, which lasts the ages through, 

Of that realm deiform upbore us high, *> 

Swift as the heavens which ye revolving view ; 

And Beatrice upward looked, and I 

On her ; and, e’en in such time as in air 
The bolt fixed in the cross-bow forth doth fly, 

I saw myself arrived where wonder rare » 

Drew my gaze on it Wherefore she — ^from whom 
I could not hide one thought of anxious care— ^ 
Turned to me in her beauty’s joyous bloom. 

“ Baise thankful heart to God,” she said, “ who thus 
In the first planet hath for us found room." » 

It seemed as though a cloud had covered us. 

Translucent, solid, dense, and full of light, 
lake diamond struck by sunbeam glorious ; 

Within itself that pearl eternal, bnght, 

Received us, as a pool receives a ray, is 

Kor doth its mirroreurface disunite 

XO The *' bread of aneeh " (/V Ixxvw 95), the manna of the wildernevs, is with Dante a 
favourite symbol of the nigher wisdom (Conv 1 i) On earth men bve by it| but are never 
fully satisnM (for/w xv ^xxiv si), for we **knowinpart ** Thow who uve eaten of that 
Inread betimeSi and they only, can follow hire, and they muat take care to keep in his 

M For the wonder of the Argonauts when thev saw Jason plowing with a yoke of fire* 
breathwg oxeui tee Mti lu iso Comp C zxxm 96, 

X* The thirst is perpetual, for the ocean of Wisdom is inexhaustible xxiv eg). 

The “ deiform '* kiugdom <C 1 X05) is pre-eminently the Empyrean Heaven. 

SX The ascent is as rapid (i)as the motion of the siar^ heavens, which spparently revolve 
round the earth m twenty-fm hours , M with a more familiar image, as a bolt shot ftom a 
crossbow , and it takes them to the sphm of the moon, the first planet of the Ptolemaic 
system. 

^ Kv I gives sons for cum without much afiecting the sense, 

<3 We octe the contrast between the poet's conception of die moon's appearance as a 
diamond o^hich the snn shines, a Incid ^'eternal peart," and that which we find in MQtoo 
ldW Gablao's telescope had revMUtionised men's thoughts of the heavens (P Z. iv* fiofi'^log, 
^sa). Tbs term ** pearl "u applied to Mercury also (C> fi. xsy). 



PAB. a n.] MYSTBRIBS OF PHYSICS AND THEOLOGY. 9 

If I a body Tiras— and here no way 

We know two solids in one space may fare, 

As needs if body into body stray — 

80 much the more shonld strong desire appear «> 

To see that Essence in the which is seen 
How with man’s nature God His own can share. 

Thsbx shall we see what here by faith hath been 
By ns received unproved, but then shall be 
Self-witnessed, as first truths man’s credence win. 4s 
I made reply : “ Dear Lady, gratefully 

With all my soul my thanks to Him I give 
Who fiom that mortal world hath lifted me : 

But tell me what those dark spots we perceive 

In this same body are, which down below n 

Moke common folk the tale of Cain believe.” 

She smiled a little, and then said . “ If so 

The thoughts of mortals are in error found. 

Whore key of sense fails through the wards to go, 


V A new miracle presents itself. Dente, with his hod^ subject to the lews of bodies, 
has entered another bod^ Here science uronounced that twobodiss could not be in the 
hame space at the same time (Jauwiw t 67 ^ ma/mreMrr, hat onJy virtmU /?ft ** (Summ 
111 63 9-4). 

* Tbej^ysical wonder leads on to the thought of the yet greater mystery of the Incania* 
tion, the "perfect God and perfect Man,** two natures in Oi>e Person, as in the language 
of the Creed, with which Dante wa> fimiltar, and the teaching of which he reproduces in 
C xxxiu Comp also the Crr<f0 asciibed to him 

" Thbrk," is the life eternal What we now accept in faith, unproved, not as the 
result of deductive or inductive reawning. but on the authonty of Scripture andf the Church, 
Will then seem to us as an axiom, self«eviaenc as the primal truths which are now the founda- 
tion of all reasoning 1 will not enter on the discumon whether Dante thought of tlieee ae 
known intuitively, or received by an unconscious induction through the senses or by mhertted 
experience 

^ The episode 5tnnds on somewhat the latne footing as the embryology of /Vrsy xxv 
Dante has embraced a new scientific theory, and it has for him an irresisiible fasanation He 
must correct the false theories of others and of his own earlier years. In Cfinv It. 14 he 
had discussed the same Question— one of the favourite problems of medieval physics— and 
had explained the moon s spots, as he does here (following Averrhoes), as nsmg from the 
different degrees of density in the moon's substance, some of the tun’s rays penetrating 
fiirther than otheiSt aud therefore reflected wtih a diminished lustre Now be explains them 
as caused 1 ^ vanations in the formal principle of Inminosity Roger Bacon alone, or all 
but alone, among the phy-icists of his time, taught with a like connaence the same theory 
The moon’s light with him is not reflected, but the proper light of the moon evolved through 
virtue of the sun from the potency of its matter (O/. Tert e. 37} The coincidence takes its 
place m the list which make it probable that the two thmkm may have met, and that Bacm 
may have been to Dante what Galileo was to Milton (C Jl Dec x88i) 1 tiers is, however, 

if 1 m stake not^ here also, as tn Pure xxv , a d^matic be'inng underlying the apparenUy 
physical discussion which gives it a new significance 1 he text of the " two great lights^’ 
iGim I x6) was the favourite argument of the Popes who claimed authonQr over the Empire 
The sun and the moon were symbols of the Church and the State, and the moon derived its 
Iwht Irom the sun. " No," is Dante's answer ** 1 admit the symbolism, but I deny the fact. 
The moon shines by its own light The Empire has its own independent ^hti*.^ ^mp. 
JtfoH. ui. 4. For the legend of Cam see /f« xx. <s6, and Banug-Gould’s Camewt MjyiAs, 
pp xpo-aog. * 
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SPOTS ON THE MOON. 


[FAB. a n 


No shafts of 'wondei should thy soul astound, « 

Since nov thou dost perceiye that, following sense. 

The wings of teason move in narrowest hound. 

But tell me what to thy intelligence 

They seem ” And I : .“The varied aspect here 
Is caused, I deem, by bodies rare and dense.” w 

And she : “That thought of thine shall soon appear 
In falsehood sunk, if thou wilt list to me 
While I my adverse reasonings bid thee hear. 

In the eighth sphere full many an orb we see 

Which, in their quale and their quantum too, w 

Of many a diverse kind and aspect he. 

If rare and dense alone all this could do^ 

Then would be found in all one power alone. 

In measure more or leas proportioned true. 

Virtues diverse are as the product known ro 

Of formal causes, and, save one, all these 
Would he on that hypothesis o’erthrown. 

Again, if those dark spots thy vision sees 

Were caused, as thou deem’st, by their ranty. 

Either this orb throughout were ill at ease, n 

Its matter thinned, or, as in bodies he 

The fat and lean in layers, so would this 
A change of pages in its book supply ; 

And It were seen, on that hypothesis, 

Transparent in the sun’s eclipse, as when so 

Through rarer bodies hght transmitted is. 

This IS not so, and we may reason then 

Of that thy second premiss, which, if I 
Confute, thy view will false appear to men. 


We note the parallel with F Bacon’s phrase/* flying on the wtng^ of sense " ae he 
allegonses the myth of Icanis 

Rarity seems identified by Dante with tmnelacency An eclipse of the sun shows that 
there is no such translucency in any part the moon 

M By a iaMT de in which he felt, it may be a eoneaotie pnde^s Milton obvionsly 
felt tn nis exposition of what he had learnt from Galileo (P L ul xn), Dante puts a lecture, 
hLe hu treatise D« Afwd €t TettA, mto eighty-eight lines of his /ersa rtma» Ladi 
argnment is distinctly stated (x) The eighth sphere, that of the fixed etars, presents 
venations of brightness, one star differing from another star in glory , but there we do not 
bring in the reflection theory, with its appendages of denser and rarer portions in the moon’s 
Btructnre, as an explanation, but are content to ascribe thrir bnghtness and other \uturs to 
their own proper rormal causes. The words are almost a quotation from the treatise just 
mentiOtted (rig. Ttr, c. ai^ 
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THBin EXPLANATION. 


If 


If through the whole paaa not this rarity, •> 

Then must there be a boundary from whence 
Its opposite permits no passing by ; 

And so the foreign rays, reflected thence, 

Are as the colours mirrored from a glass. 

Which hides a leaden surface from oiir sense. w 

Now, thou wilt say that there more dim doth pai>8 
The sunbeam than from any other place, 

As further back reflected in the mass. 

But that objection shall give way apace 

Before experience, if thou wilt it prove, as 

To which, as fount, all streams of art you trace. 

Take thou three mirrors, two of them remove 
From thee at equal distance, and the last 
Between the two, and further from them, move ; 

And turned towards them let a light be cast, iioo 

Behind thy back, upon those mirrors three. 

So that from all reflected rays are passed. 

Then, though the bght which furthest stands from thee 
May not with them in magnitude compete, 

Yet will it shine in brightness equally los 

Now, as before the sun’s rays in their heat 
The substance of the snow is naked seen, 

Stnpt both of hue and cold that erst did meet. 

So thee, to thy pure reason left, I mean 

To fill with such a clear and living light, no 

That it shall dazzle thee with radiant sheen. 

Within the heaven where peace divine its site 
Hath found, revolves a body whose content 
In all its power from that heaven draws its might 

M It might be replied that the translacent matter did not eo through the moon, but 
evicted to such an extent as to put the portions which reflected the suns rays at widely 
ditTerent distances, and so to proouce diflerent degrees of bnghtne^s. The ansuei is found 
in an expenment with mirrors (lead mirrors, as in /f xxiii 35), entirely after Roger Bacon’s 
mrfnnerf^/ Tert c 37 11,13) The br^{htaeu of the reflectionofaluminouspouit didnoC 
vary with the distance of the mirror 

H What Beatrice puts mto the mouth of Dante is found almost Mrdem verdtt in Aviceima 
(Dr Car£ 11 4, 61) 

W As snow melts under the sun's raya, so wiO Dante’s ignorance vanish before the light 
of truth Ihe ’‘subject** of the snow maybe either, scholanically. the substance, as dis 
tinguished from the acadents of form ana colour, or more probamy, etymologically, the 
earth that lies beneath the snow 

Ua ‘nie lines that follow set forth the ideal plan of the Ptolemaic system. The Empyrean, 
the abode of God, enorcles all , within it revolves the Prtmum MiAtle Oiow far the Prtm nm 
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THE MOTION OP THE SPHERES. [pab. a it 


Kext this the heaven, which is with stats besprent, lu 

This power through divers natures doth divide 
Distinguished from it, yet within it pent 
The other spheres, in senes varying wide. 

All things with several qualities endow. 

Each, e’en in germ, to its true end apphed. >*> 

These organs of the world move onward so. 

As thou see’st now, degree upon degree. 

Swayed from above and swaying those below. 

Look well on me, how I am leading thee 

Up to the truth which thou dost crave to learn, 

Tliat thou to cross the ford alone may’st see. 

These powers and motions of the spheres that turn. 

As the smith wields the hammer’s ponderous might. 
Must needs wheel on, by blessed Movers home. 

And tliat same heaven, made fair by many a light, us 

From the high Mind that doth its motion sway, 

The image takes, and with its seals onght 
And, as your soul, within its house of clay. 

Through difTeieiit members, severally designed 
To different powers, still finds its separate way, 


MobiU impre'Se^ its motion upon th« other spheres Dante {p<mv n 6)thxnk4 it pre> 
sumptuous to inquire), and then the sphere of the fixed star^ (I 64X '^en come tht. 
spheres of the planet*), each receiving an influence from above, and tran^nutting it below, 
ordering their several attributes both to tlmir appointed results and to the seeds or 
potenaes that produce them(/’«>7' xxx no. Caw 11. 7, 14, iv si) Dante borrows here 
fiom Aquinas (offmm 1 xo6, 4), as he from Dionysius the Areopagite(//f4r Cmf c 15X 

388 The triumph of the discoverer of a new birth reminds us of ^sch 757, *' 1 | 
apart from otheit, alone tn thought ** tor the simile of the loid, comp. Vurg siL 69. 

388 The movement of the hammer Implies the smith {Mon, m 6, Conv \ r), iv 4, Bnin 
Lat Tr^s 11 30, An>t Dt An 11 ), sothatoftbe spheresimpliesagents that move them,an 1 
these, as ministers of God, must be angels. (Comp H vii 74 , Conv 11 6 , Canz 14 , 
StaniH I xio 3 ) 

8*8 The mind " that moves the sphere of th» fixed stars is not that of God, but of the 
angel of the cherubic order, who is Us appointed guardiui (Cew n fi) It receives from 
above an impress which becomes in its turn a seal, and leaves its impression on the spheres 
below 

888 The companion comes from the Tim^nz of Plato (p 19), probably through vi 
736-797— 

*' tntus nUi Mam^ne, rn/nra/eraritts, 

A/tHS agt/ni mo/rm et magno se corforo muezt 

As the soul, worlcingthroDgbitsseveralsensei, retains its unity, so does the angelic intelligence 
which works through the starry sphere 1 he difierent virtues of e ich sp lere combine in like 
m<tnner witu its material fabnc, '* precious ' as being eternal, and shine tnrough it, as joy mam 
iests Itself tn the human eye And so the spots in the moon, as its neater and lesser bright 
ness, are the result-* of different degrees of tbs format piinciple ol fummosity A. J Butler 
quotes the touching confession of P Dante, the son who could not fathom his father’s know 
ledge, ** Aha to vtd«j tmo omma, qma ml vuti, noe tniellext *' >\e are reminded 
somewhat paiafuDy of Molt^, ** V opium tndormtU parcegu’il a une vertu topor{figu* '* 
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So spreads its goodness that supiemest Mind, 

Through all the stars in phases manifold, 

Bevolving still in nnitj defined ; 

And diverse virtues diverse compounds mould 

With bodies precious which they animate, im 

Wherein, as life in you, their place they hold. 

Through the glad nature which doth radiate, 

The infusM virtue shines through body bright. 

As gladness doth your eyes illuminate. 

Hence comes it that there seems ’twixt light and light us 
This variance, and not &om dense and rare : 

This IS the formal cause which works in might, 
Proportioned to its goodness, dull or clear.” 


CANTO III. 

Divtraty ofScaardM — Vmty of BUuednm — The Soule vho have not kept Aeir 
Vowe — Pieearda — Conetance. 

That sun which erst with love had warmed my breast, 

Had, proving and reproving, shown to me 
The sweet aspect of truth with beauty blest ; 

And I, to own myself from error free. 

And firm in faith os far os met the need, e 

Lifted my head as if for colloquy. 

But then a vision came and bade me heed. 

And fixed my gaze with such a binding spell. 

That my confession I forgot to speed. 

E’en as in mirror dear and bright, or well 10 

Of waters pure and tranquil and serene. 

So deep, its bottom is just visible. 


1 The sun is as in C xsx 7 s< Beatncei as iHuminating and vivifying Dante's intellect So 
Virgil in Jf XI 91, and Philosophy in Cohv it i 
3 The two words **^twaMdR e proving truth and refuting error, are said to 

h'lve been taken as a motto by the rlorenune Expenmental Academy tUlCtmenta) 

as the true method of soeniific dibcovery. 

u We ^m to see the poet still in his ostical laboratory He sees as ''through a glass 
darkly ' (not in this instance in a mirror), faces that gleam through the moon’s light, as a 
pearl is »>een on a white foiehead Did be remember >uch a pearl on Beatnee's brow(P' N 
c 37) Y 1 take as in H, ▼» 89, vu loji for “ dark/' not ass/smfwfi. 



,14 UNFULFILLED VOWS. [pab. a lu. 

The featuieg of our face by os ate seen 

So faintly that a pearl on enow-white brow 
Meets not one gaze with stroke less quick and clean, u 
So many faces prompt to speak I now 
Beheld, and mto opposite error ran 
To his who love did to the fountain vow. 

And 1, when to perceive them I began, 

Esteeming them as mirrored semblance vain, 

Turned mine eyes round me, whose they were to scan , 
And nothing saw, and turned them back again. 

Straight to the light of that my sweetest Guide, 

'Within whose holy eyes bnght smiles did reign. 

“ Let not thy spirit be with wonder tried,’’ u 

She said, “ because I smiled at thy young thought. 

Since still thy foot from Truth’s firm base doth glide. 
And turns thee, as is wont, to shadowy nought 
True substances are these which thou dost see. 

Hero set apart through vow they left unwrought. » 
Wherefore speak with them , hear, believing be , 

For the tiue hght whidi them doth satisfy 
Permittoth not their feet from it to flee ” 

And to that shade which seemed most eager! v 

Converse to crave I turned, beginning so, ss 

As one on whom strong wish weighs heavily. 

“ 0 Spiiit, made for good, in whom doth glow 
The sweetness of the rays of life oterne. 

Which he who tastes not ne’er can fully know. 


17 Narcissus {Aftt ni 41s) nustook the reHcLiion of his own form for reality Dante 
mistook the real f'lees for reflections, anti therefore luoked behind him We note toe associa* 
tion of ideab with C 11 97 

W CV/tf ^thought, IS drnved from e^iure^c^tfart [Diez, p 10^ It is sa'd to have been 
commonly used by boys in their games at bide and seek, who, when they had found the thing 
sought for, criid out **C«to! and therefore, perhaps, used with a spectalso propriateness 
{Seart ) 

W Ihe words are the first that indicate Che character of the «ouls who dwell in the moon’s 
sphere, as the emblem or the inulabihty which, though it had not kept them out of Paradise, 
had yet placed them in the lowest of its sphetes 

H The will IS that of Piccarda, the sister of Corso and Forese Donati {Purr xxiv xo «. ) 
She entered the convent of St Clara (the “Poor Clares" of the followers of St Francis). 
Her Iwothers forced her into a marriage with Rosselhiio dvila losa. Corso wdh said ( 0 // )to 
have done penance in his shirt for his offence, and Piccarda was removed by her death, for 
which she was said lo have pra^d {Btnv X irom her earthly Co her heavenly bridegroom 
Line 49 implies that Dante bad known bw persoDall>. though at first (I 59) he does not 
recomise her in her glorified beauty So he had been stow, for a difilereac reason, to recog 
niscTorese (Pury xxm 43} 
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To me 'twill giatefnl be if I may leatn « 

Somewhat about thy name and thine eatate.” 

Then ehe with laughing eyes did promptly turn, 

And said : “ Out chanty ne’er bars the gate 
To just desire, no more than this is dona 
By That which wills that all it mutate. « 

I in the world was known as yirgin nun ; 

And if on me thou turn thy mind and eye^ 

Though now more fair, I shall not be unknown ; 

But thou m me Piccarda wilt descry, 

Who, with the other blessed ones placed here, ai 

Am blest in sphere that moves most tardily. 

All our desires, that kindle bright and clear. 

In the joy perfect of the Spirit blest. 

Rejoice, as each His cider’s mark doth bear. 

And this same lot, which seems so low deprest, i» 

Is given to us because of our neglect. 

Which in some point made void our vows profust” 

And I “ In thy most wondrous fair aspect 

There shines I know not what of the divine. 
Transfiguring thee from what I recollect , to 

Hence slow of memory was this mind of mine , 

But now what thou hast told me comes in aid, 

So that I trace tliee clear as Latm line. 

But tell me, ye who here are happy made. 

Do ye desire to gam a loftier place, ei 

To see more, make more friends t ” With many a shade 


The Will of the blessed ib one with the love of God, who wishes all to be conformed to 
liia own likeness 

SI In the Ptolemaic system, the nmon, as the lowest sphere, was also the slowest u its 
inov<.ments. 

Ihe lot appears great to the pilgnm who has just entered Fkradise, and jret is really 
the ** least in the kingdom of hi.dven.' 

M The question was one which had almost from the fint occupied the minds of Chnstian 
thinkers— Augustine (C D xxii jo), Jerome (ativ Jm ii ), Orei^ory of N triansus (OruU 
xxvii 8), and many otherb On earth men naturally desu e a greater nappmess than they have, 
and are thus tempted to covetousness and envy In Heaven, according to the teaching of 
Hugo of St Victor, which Dante reproduces, there is no envy The will of every hlesbed •'Oul 
IS ID entire harmony with me Divine will, and finds ui it aU the bhss and peace of which it 
IS capable (De Ftd ii xviii Mon ^ Am iv 15, in •S'ea*'/ ) So Aquinas 

11 r 19, zo) Cuinp Osan p 108 

w The words point to the sources of joy <z) the Beatific Vis on , (s), the Communion of 
Saint^ the joy itself increusing with the number of those with whom we aie in fellowship 
The phrase lecnib taken from Luke xvi 9 



i6 THU UARMOSY OP WILL. fPA». ft m. 

That neat her atooJ, she first, with smilmg face, 

Looked on me, then made answer with such joy, 

She seemed to glow with fire of love’s first grace: 
“Brother, the might of Love gives such employ ro 

To OUT desires, that it can make us will 
Just what we have, unmized with thirst’s alloy. 

If we desired to pass on higher still. 

Then our desires would be at variance fonnd 
With His who bids us here His mansions fill : » 

This thou wilt see in these spheres hath no ground, 

If love be still the one thmg needful here, 

And if its nature thou search well all round. 

So of our bliss this is cause formal, clear, 

That each upon God’s will himself should stay, w 

Tliat so our wills may all one Will appear 
So our whole realm rejoiceth in the way 

In which from stage to stage we upward mount, 

As doth the King whose Will doth our wills sway j 
And in His Will of our peace is the fount , »5 

That IS the Sea whereto all beings move. 

Which as its works or Nature’s works we count.” 
full clearly then her words to me did prove 
How eveiywhere in Heaven is Paradise, 

Though not on all alike God’s grace pours love. n 

But as it IS when one food satisfies. 

And for another longs our appetite, 

One asks for this , for that, “ No, thanks,” replies ; 

So I in act and word did her invite 

To tell me what that web was wherein she os 

Plied not the shuttle to the end aright 
" Her perfect hfe and ment great,” to me 

She said, “ inspbere more high, a maid whose tram 
Obedient, with her garb and veil agree, 

w The eea of Divine love, to which all louls tendf as that of C i 113 had been of the 
hfe that per^es the universe 

S2.JI7 j ({o not often stop to point oat beauties which are better felt, but most readers will, 
I think, agree that these six hues are among the noblest in the whole poem 

Of Dime's two questions, (t) whether the souls of the blessed « ere content each 
with Its own portion? (s) now it was that Piccarda had broken her vow, and what had been 
the effects ot that larolcen vow on Imr state in heaven* the first had been answered, the 
second was yet to seek Beatrice had not drawn the shuttle to the end of the web« 

** The lady is St Clara, of the fiimily of Sciffi, at Assisi, b 1194 In lete, under the 
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That they may watch or sleep, till death they gam, in 

With that troe Sponse who every vow will own. 

Which love to Hie good pleasure doth constrain. 

To follow her I did the world disown 

In girlhood’s prime, and m her garb was drest, 

And vowed to take her order’s path alone , iw 

Cut men, with worst more conversant than best. 

Stole me from out the cloister’s dear retreat : 

What my life then was is to God confest. 

And this bright form which here thy gaze doth meet 

Upon my right, and is illumintd lu 

With all the light that makes our sphere complete. 

Hears what I say as though of her ’twere said. 

She was a Sister, and from her was tom 
The shadow of the blest veil round her head ; 

Cut when she backward to the world was borne, ii< 

Against her will, against all custom right. 

For ever on her heart the veil was worn. 

Of groat Costanza here is seen the light. 

Who to the second Suabian storm-blast bore 
The third, and last, of line of puissant might.” ia> 

So spake she, and began her stiain to pour, 

” Ave Maria” parting, with that song. 

As sinks a stone by deep pool covered o’er. 


Kludsince of St Francis, she took vows of pov^y and chastity in the Church of the Portiun* 
cula, and became the he 4 d of a sisterho^ conspicuous for lU austerity and good workb. 
She died in and was canontbcd by Alexander IV in 135$ The Order, known ab the 
*'Poor CUreSt'^ spread through all the cities of ludy, and even into Germany and Bobemui 
106 The men refeired to are the two Donati bi others Commentators have seen in the 
suppression of the name a delicate considenition on the poet’s part for the feelings of his 
wife, but (f) He had not shrunk from wnliug hard thuags of them in Purg xxiv 8a, X15 
Ihc outline is left to be filled up Remorse, pitient endurance, rigorous asceticism, 
prayers to depart and be at rcbt, may sdl be incluned lu the prognant words, as full of 
meaning as those which tell the story of La Put {Pnrg v 133) 

The ** other splendour ” is Constance, daughter of Koeer, king of Sicily, and grand- 
daiishter of Robert Qnibcard Her nephew. William the Good, who succeeded to the throne 
on the death of his father WiUiam the sad, l»(i no issue, and Constance was therefore pre- 
sumptive heire-s to the crown Her brother William had placed her in the convent of St mI- 
vatore.as an alternative to putting her to death Fredenuc Barbarobsa, anxious to add Sicily 
to hii dominions, brought about a marriage between Constance and bie son Henry VI Celes- 
tine III gave her a dispensation from her vows, and at the age of thirty-one or thirty-seven 
(some chroniclers say fifty) she was married to Henry, who was then only twenty one. After 
seven years of barienness she gave birth, with circumstances of publicity and precaution 
which remind us of the confinement of Mary Beatrice of Modena, to a son, who, as the Emperor 
F redenek II , grew up to fulfil the prediction of the Abbot Joachim of Calabria, that he 
would be the torch to set all Italy on fire That monarch Dante sorrowful^ looks on as the 
last of hu hoe, the last of the true emperors ifiarl p 340 , Artvo p. 6 , Kington^ i c. x). 
zas The form sinks, it wiU be remembered, as id a **sca of light,” m the lustre of the 
’eternal pearl “ Dante gized on the vanishing form ft>r a moment, but Beatrice was more 
to him thu Piccards or Constance, and he turned to her 
VOL. U. 
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i8 THE POETS DOUBTS. [sin. c it. 

My gsae, which followed her for full as long 

As it was possible, when she was gone, ns 

Tamed to the object of a lore more strong, 

And all to Beatrice wandered on ; 

But she so flashed her lightnings on mine eje. 

My sight at first no strength to meet it won, 

And that caused me to question tardily. » 


CANTO IV. 

Ttu Poeft Queiliotu — Do Souli retttm to the Start t—Pree v,!tl and Fui ce a* 
Paeton in Broken Fom 

Between two dainties, distant equally 

And tempting, a free man would waste away 
Ere he his teeth to either could apply , 

So would a lamb stand that should chance to stray 

’Twist two fiorto wolves that each caused equal fear , s 
So would a dog between two does at bay 
Whoiefore my silence, as bewildered there 

I stood in doubt’s suspense, I do not blame, 

Since “ needs must ” ruled it so, and praise I spare 
Silent I stood, but my desire became u 

In my looks painted, and thus my request 
More fervent was than clearest speech could frame 
And Beatrice did as, at the best 
Of Nabuchodonosor. Daniel, 

Taming the rage that filled the tyrant’s breast ; i^ 

And said “I see how diaweth thee the spell 

Kow of this wish, now that, and so thy pain 
Is smothered, and thy care thou canst not toll 

3 The proverb of '*th« ass between two bundJes of hav h'td parallel tn the teaching 
of Aqu lias, who presents the problem of the posiuun of the will wiih in Abtolute equilibrium 
I f motives AS tn the case here put, being logically or abM>luteIy snbolublc (Suium i s xi, 
6z) So Dante sa>s. it was with hia two doubts Ibey vexed him equally, and so he held 
his peace and uttered neither 

^ See Dan ii Daniel told Nebuchadncr/ir both his dream and its luterpretition 
Beatrice tells Dante his doubts and their feoUnion And the doubts are on one side moral, 
on the other physic U (i) If the vow of Uiasmy was broken involuntarily, why did it 
involve any loss of blessedness* (a) Was tlie ductiine of Plato (Jim p 41 g), that the 
souls of men came from the stirs and returned to their s*\eial spheres (rue, as the d} pexr 
oice of Piccarda and others 111 the uiuu 1 seemed to indicate f 
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Thou argueet, ‘ If good-will yet remain, 

On what ground can imother’s violence j> 

Make less the measure of my merit’s gam t ’ 

Also thou findcst cause for doubtmg hence, 

That spirits seem onto the stars to go, 

As Flato^s judgment deemed the soundest sense. 

These are the questions which thou scek’st to know i> 

In equal measure, therefore first will I 
Treat of the one that doth most venom show 
The Seraph who most dwells in Deity, 

Moses and Samuel, and the blest St John — 

Take which thou wilt, and pass not Mary by — ^ 

Have in no other sphere of Heaven thc.r throne 

Tlian those same spirits that thou looked’st on hcie, 

Kor years or more or less hath any one 
But all make beautiful the piimal sphere. 

And have their joyous life in vaned guise, .< 

As more or less the Breath etorne is there 
lleie they appeared, not that m this spholo lies 
The lot assigned them, but m token true 
Of life celestial which doth lowest rise 
Tins speech to thy mind bears proportion due, u 

Since through the senses it doth ajiprchend 
AVliat then is meet for intellect to view 
Wheiefore the Scripture thus doth condescend 
Unto youi wcaknes-., and both hands and feet 
Assigns to God, yet doth not so intend. 

And Holy Chuich in human figure meet 

Gabriel and SliJiael to you doth present. 

And him who made Tobias’ cure complete 

^ Ihe second qucition is dibcus^d first, as the mort. perilous The Platomt the i^hlr 
to which Dat te may have been led through Gear^ u tended on iht. oiu hin i tj 

Pintheiboi, and on the other to localised and separate heavens, at vininct. with tli>» 
Chuich s teaching as to the blessedness of the saints, and with Dante's own belief as to the 
hnipj rean 

^ Ihe explanation given is that the xouUof the hiithevt Seraphim of all '^’iinls of the 
Virgin Mother, are m the Empyrean Heaven, the aboil if God, md thit Pueirda an I 
Constance are there also, though they and the m>u1s hi u her spheres manifest themselves, 
accordiug to their several menta, as tho>e named have done in that of the Moon whuh i 
ihe lowest of dl 1 he interpretation which stes in 1 jO iii e\e piiun in the Virgm'b {avoui 
is at vari ince with Dante's central thought os well as with Catholie theology 

^ What Dinte had seen was therefore an acrommoH iiion tu human infirmity, like th'ii 
which u seen in the anthropomorphic langiiatie of thi inn the 'irtistic represent itioiis 

Iwas he thinking of Cimabue aud GioUoOof OabrieU Mieiioel, and Rapha<.l(/«^ m i-, 
V i, 6, ai) 
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That which Timsvw states in argument 

Is no wise like to that thou saw’st of late, a> 

Since what ho says, ’twould seem, is his intent. 

He saith that for each soul its star doth wait, 

Deeming that it from that clime hithei fell. 

When Nature gave it as a form innate. 

And yet, perchance, his vrords a meaning tell m 

Bejond their sound, and so the thought may he 
Not such as men may laugh and mock at well 
If he but means in these same orbs to see 

The honour of their influence, or their blame, * 

Perchance his bow hath hit some verit 3 . ro 

111 understood, this doctnne was the same 

As that which well-mgh drew the woild, or Jove 
Or Mars or Mercury as gods to name. 

The other doubt which doth thy spirit move 

Hath less of poison, since no evil lust ss 

Therefrom could load thy steps from luc to rove 
That this our Justice should appeal unjust 
In mortal eyes is but an argument, 

Not for vile heresy, but faith and trust 
liut since to this truth and its high intent m 

Thy understanding well may penetrate, 

1, as thou scekest, will thy soul content 


Dante may have known the Ttmtrus through the Latin translation and commentarj of 
t )i ticidius, which wa** well known in the thirteenth century (IV/ttf), or troin Cicero'b treatise 
crl ilie same name Comp Aquin c CrmtespU 47,48, Cmv iv ei 

''' The habit of finding manifold meanings pae^ed naturally from Scripture to other books, 
and Dante apologetically suggests that Hato rony have meant only to refer to the stellar 
iiifl lences in which Dante recognised the determining elements, not of nun s will, but of his 
«iuiiities and tendenaes Ihe words of Plato {Jtm p 40 d), \( Dante had read ihemi 
n uuld have suggested such a thought {Butt ) 

* * The readings vary, **nommar ' in the sense of invoicing, numeia* m. to reckon, and 
tnimtnar to deify The common adjectives ** jovial,' ''mercurial," ' martial, bear 
Witness to what was an almost universal odicf UutJer compares Augustine's ^^nomtntbus 
uuHcupaverunt" (C D vil 15) 

The other doubt is treated as one which did not involve i ncpaiture from a true 
theology If there was a seeming injustice 111 the divmr government, with wiiii h Beatrice, 
IS the symbol of Wisdom, idenlines herself {Prov viii ), that ought to strengthen, not to 
ueilcen, faith , for that, when the finite contemplates the infinite, is precisely what analogy 
u ould lead us t > expect, and the very doubt in a single instance implies iaitfa >n the general 
iiiBiice of God, and not the pravity of the heretic. *11118 seems, on tlic whole, the best 
( sr lanation, though it must be admitted (bat it applies the word “ argument ' in two s uhtly 
<liiT(.rent senst-s. ^1 he subjective meaning 'evulence of faith " would be tenable enough iti 
Itself, but then one does not see why the doulrt should be said to have any 'element of evil 
111 It Comp Aquin i Cent Proem c 9, Auselm UtiHcain e 11 , Lut l>eui, i a 
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I f ’tw constraint when he who beats his fate 
No wise allows what twists his deeds awry, 

Tlien doth it not these spirits liberate ■ » 

For will, unless it wills, can nev^ die, 

Ilut works as Nature worketh in the fire, 

Though force a thousand times to twist it try 
If mo 10 or lees it yieldeth to desire. 

It seconds the constraint ; and thus did they, k 

Being able to the cloister to retire 
If then their will had trod the perfect way, 

As Laurence did, upon the hot bars laid. 

Or Jdudus, stern to make his hand obey, 

Back on that road it would have them convoyed « 

Whence they were dragged, as soon as they were free 
But all too rare is will so firmly stayed 
And by thcae words, if they aie stored by thee, 

As thou ihould’st store them, is the objection met 
Which I'Le would oft have caused perplexity •• 

But now another passage hard is set 

Before thiiie eyes, whence of thyself alone. 

Thou cimld’st not ’scape ere thou should’st weary get 
1 , os a certain truth, to thee have shown 

That blessed spirits know not how to ho, j 

Since to the First Truth they are nearer grown ; 

And bo Piccaida this might certify. 

That Coiibtanco kept her fondness for the veil, 

ScLiniiig to speak another thing than I 
And often, brother mine — so luns the tale — i 

We, to flee danger, ’gainst our better will, 

Du that which makes us from our duty fail, 

^ 1 he solution of the dilTicuIty Js an echo of Aquinas {SurnttM P u. t 85, 1) In th 
entibtraint which excu<«h siltogether there is no co-operation of the wi 1 Pitcarda and those 
like her hi^ consented though against their wttl Ih^ had not, like martyrs, ^‘resisted 
unto blood *' Nothin^ cuiistrAins fire to tend downwaid , nothiug should so constrain the 
soul 1 hose who had been torn from convents might have return^ to them srtien they had 
an opportuMty. 

^ Ihe story of St \ lurence and his martyrdom on his fiery bed of steel and that of 
nlucitts Scaevola (to which Dante refers also la Coat' iv ^^Mon 11 5) are examples of the 
wiU that does not yield one jot or tittle 

^ Yet another difficuliy Pieearda had said that Constance never ceased to love her life 
as nun How could tliat be true when she did not return to it ? 

^ Another casuistic distinction solves the problem Men will to act against their will 
s.r 4 against tbeur incluMtion, to avoid a danger When they so act against conscience thej 
cannot plead coastr u it. 
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E’en as Alcmseon did liis mother kill, 

Obedient to his father’s urgent prayer. 

And in his impious deed was pious still. *» 

And at this point I wish thee to compare 

How force with will-doth blend itself, and make 
The sin to ho of all excuses bare 
Absolute will consents not law to break , 

But it consents, so far as it feels fear, no 

If it refrain, for greater danger’s sake 
So when Piccarda’s utterance met thine 
She spoke of that will absolute, and 1 
Of the other , so we both the truth speak here ” 

With such calm course the holy stream flowed by, 115 

Which sprang from fount whence flows each truth divine. 
And both niy cravings thus did satisfy. 

“ 0 loved of Love supremo, O goddess mine,” 

I said, approaching, “ whoso words o’er me flow. 

And to u warmer, fuller life incline ; i» 

Kot all my feeling to such depth can go 

As to requite thee fully, grace for grace • 

Let Him do that who all doth see and know. 

I see that nought can fill the mind’s vast space. 

Unless Truth’s light dwell there as denizen, 133 

Beyond which nothing true can find a place 
In that it rests, like wild beast lu its den. 

When it attains it , and it can attain. 

Else frustrate would be all desires of men. 


103 For the story of Alcmson, see // xx 34 , Pur^ xh 50 n The antithesis in I 105 

temmrls us of II xx 28, both being echoes Til Mtt ix 408 "Facto ptus et ueUtatus 
erdetn ' 

The "absolute will" — will not constraioed— of Constance was for the convent life , her 
mixed will, consenting to fear as well as force, ted her to remain an Empress. Here again 
we have Aquinas {Snmm 1. a 6, 6} Comp throughout the discussion. Hooker, C P \ i 
113 Beatrice is the river , God the source of truth, from which the nver flows. 

113 The words rise almost to the level of an apotheosis . but Heatnce, we must remember, 
has become the reprebcntatioo of Divine Wisdom, and the language has its parallel m that 
of Hooker {JS P 1 ad An.) when he says of Law that '* her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the world . " thnt " ail things do her homage as the mother their 
peace and joy ” 

137 The componsoD has its parallel in P* xlii r The '* hart desiring the wnter*brooks ** 
ts a parable of the soul s thirst for God , the rest of the hart m its lair, free fr<mi dsmger, sets 
forth the peace of the intellect when it rests, after its restless wanderings, vexed ana driven 
by the dogs of doubt, in the possession of assured truth 
133 Mediaeval thought assumed that the existence of a desire implied that of the desired 
object Starting from the belief in a creative Will, wise, mighty, loving, it would not admit 
that God had given men desires only that they might be frustrated *”Man seeks for truth. 
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DISPENSATION FROM VOWS. 


*3 


And thence spnngs, like « ecian, doubt Again in 

Haid by Tenth’s stem, and such is ITatuce’s law, 

Which, height on height, leads upward from the plain. 
This gives assurance, this my mind doth draw 
With reverence. Lady, yet to ask of thee 
Of other truth which as obscure I saw. I'i 

I wish to know if man, for vows that he 

Breaks, may with other good deeds satisfy. 

That m your scales they not too light may be.” 

And Bcatnoe looked on me with eye 

So full of glow of love and so divine, 

That, my strength failing, then my back turned I, 

And, almost fainting, did mine eyes incline. 


CANTO V. 

Tilt Doclrint of Ditpemaliaiu — The Second //cam, of iftnury—Thr Lott 
of Panit. 

If I SO glowing seem m heat of love. 

Beyond the fashion that on earth is known. 

So that too much for thine eyes’ strength I prove. 


thcefere truth is to be found," seemed to them to be a natural, almost an axiomatic, mfer> 
once l la). 

The thought is that of one who had knowa the doubts from which even the thirteenth 
century wa^ not exempt 1 o him those doubtx are not like the einker that eats into the 
he <n uf ike tree, or the ivy which Micks out iis vigour 1 hev, the kind of doubts of which 
we have here a sample, were the suckers that j^oved the tree's vitality, though they needed 
to be pruned 

^ One such question meets us, that of the commutation of vows (J^ptr xxvn ), and the 
general principle of the obligation of promises seemed against it Yet the Church claimed 
the power to dispense from vows, and (his lacluded the right to comimite Was either ai t 
kguiniate, and if so, on what conditions? 

A difference of reading, ** ** or ** dtede" and of punctuation, gives two alternative 

renderings— 

** My mrength being ovei^owered, fled away , " 

cr 

** 1, my strength overpowered, turned away from her ” 

Italian commentators gravely dtseuM whether the act thus described would have been that 
of a gentleman 

^ The visible beauty of Beatnce hid even to the K c st, «6, overwhelmed the ptignm, as 

in the last hues of C iv , and been as a foretaste of Paradise He cannot separate that beauty 
from the most epmtual conception of Paradise, that it is the joy of finding intellectual truth 
In CcHV ill 15 we have poetry turned into prose, and the dissolving views stereotyped in 
the formula that Philosophy is a * fair laoy,” and that her eyes are ** demonstrations. 
What he now hears is that the beauty which so enchants him grows, and will grow, bnghter 
as they advance to higher regions <u coatemplaiion. The '’perfect vision is that with 
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FREEDOM OF WILL. 


[f tB. 0 V, , 


Marvel thou not , from perfect eight alone 

Doth this proceed, which, aa it sees aright, • 

To the good seen still moves its footsteps on. 

"Well I perceive how that Eternal Light 
Already shines on thyie intelligence, 

Which, when ’tis seen, makes love’s flame ever bright , 
And if aught else thy love seduces thence, w 

’Tis nothing but its vestige which is tracked, 
m understood, that penetrates the sense. 

Thou seek’st to know if thou canst give m act 

^or broken vow some service, which, when paid. 

Should keep the soul from claim of law intact.” m 
S o Beatrice this Canto’s opening made. 

And, as a man who tells his tale apace. 

Her holy argnmenl full open laid. 

" The greatest gift that God of His free grace 

Gave at creation, and most near in kind » 

To Ills own goodness, foremost in the race 
For praise, is freedom of the will and mind. 

Which to all living things intelligent. 

And those alone, h.ath been and is assigned 
Now thou wilt see in this high argument s 

How high the worth of vows, if made but so 
That God consenteth unto thy consent , 

For in this bond ’twixt God and man wo show 
We of this treasure make a sacnfice. 

Such as I tell , its own act bids it go » 

What then can come as compensating price 1 

Tliink’st thou to use well things thus consecrate, 

’Twere to do good with wealth obtained by vice 


wh ch Bealnce sen tnith Aquinas fStimm i 60, a) and Aristotle (E N ix la) are 
again paraphrased The lovers of ph) sical beauty find their chief joy in gazing on it , so tlie 
spiritual beauty of truth prcsen(<< in varying degrees the vision which is joy 

IQ The doubts or errors which are in the romd of the seeker after truth do not spnng from 
the pravity of will, which is the essence of heresy <C iv 65), but from th^ tmpritect appre- 
hension of partial umth, which leads it to take the part for the whole There is a truth, that 
is, underlying the error (Samiiie. 1 60, s) 

IQ The discussion begins by postulating freedom of wiU as the highest gift bestowed on 
intellectual cieatures, men and angels, and on them alone In making a vnw, man, fettering 
his freedom by a self imposed restraint, offers to God the highest sacrifice within his reach' 
To em^oy what has been thus consecrated even for pious uses is to rob God in order to give 
alms This appears self evident, but then comes m the Church s power of dispensation, which 
seems to set aside that axiouL 
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COMMUTATION OF VOWS. 
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Now ait thou certain of that problem great: 

But uuce the Church doth oft dispense with it, — a 
Which seems against the truth I showed of late, — 

’Tis meet that thou awhile at table sit. 

Because the strong meat thou hast ta’cn doth call 
For aid, thy stomach’s feeble power to fit 
Open thy mind to that which I let fall, « 

And fix it there, for knowledge is not found 
In having heard, without retaining all. 

Two things there are as with the essence hound 
Of tint same sacnfice , the one is that 
Of which ’tis made, and one the compact’s ground. 45 
This last IS never cancelled save by uliat 
Fulfils it, and ot this enough I said. 

In words that pointed specially thereat. 

So on the Hebrews it was binding made 

To offer, though the things they offered ipight » 

Be changed, and this should in thy mmd bo weighed. 
The other, which as matter meets thy sight, 

May well he such that promise doth not fail, 

If it for somewhat else be changed aright. 

But no one may to shift the load prevail » 

By his own choiee, unless the keys sliall turn. 

One golden and the other silver pale , 

And every change to count as foolish learn. 

Unless the old in that which takes its place 
As four in six included thou discern. m< 

Therefore, whatever hath such weight of grace 
That it doth every counterpoise outweigh, 

No other 'pending ever can replace. 

^ Wb note tbe recurrence of ihi, ne tboucht of Conv i i, that truth ib the * angelb 
food, which the teacher ofTer^ to Ins schuKrv Cotnp x C^r ii Htb v 14 

The solution of the problem begins with a The vow includes two elements^ 

the ni'itenal thine promised and the surrender of will The latter cinnot be dispensed with, 
the former may he commuted Dame shows himself a more rigorous, or at le'ist a more 
exact, casuist than Aquinas who allows entire dispensation for the sake of a greiter good 
P 11 a, 88) So if an Isriclut mnde a vow, he wis bound as *1 rule, t > perform 
his vow in the letter, the exception being th^t the first born f man might be redeemed, > # , 
commuted for, by the first bom of beast xxvti 9 to, 

^ The keys, as in Purg ix 1 17 are the «ymbols of Church w ibdum and authority, wnthout 
which no man may venture on the commutation to which interest or pleasure may tempt 
him And to miard against the temptation the further rule is laid down that the suutituted 
gift must be half as much again in value as the original Ihe law of Ltv xx\u prescribed 
one fifth in the addition 

Ihe genera] pnnciple excludes commutation m the case of sows of chastity, and i/or- 
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THE CHRISTIAN'S RULE OF FAITH [pab o v. 


Let mortals then no vovs in jesting say ; 

Be faithful, nor to act so rashly stirred, u 

As Jephthah was his * first chance ’ vow to pay. 

Who more becomingly had said, ‘I’ve erred,’ 

Tlian to do worse in, bondage to such ties. 

Kor less the blame the Greeks’ great duke incurred, 
Whence wept Iphigenia her fair eyes, m 

And made tears flow alike fiom fool and sage. 

When they heard tell of such a sacrifice. 

0 Christians * with less haste yourselves engage ; 

Be not like feather blown by every wind, 

Jfor think all streams can cleanse guilt’s hentage k 
Ye have the Scriptures Old and New in mind. 

The Fastor of the Church to bo your guide , 

Enough for your salvation there je’ll find. 

If evil lust aught else to you hath cried. 

Bo ye as men, and not like silly beasts, so 

Lest e’en the Jews among you you deride. 

Be not like Iamb that leaves its mother’s breasts, 

And, in its wanton and unwise delight. 

At its own pleasure, with itself contests ” 

So Beatrice spake, and so I write, k 

And then again she turned with yearning keen. 

There where the world shows most of life and light. 

tzifri dispen^ntion Nothing can talce the place of the sacnfice which the vow implies So 
inmm ii a 78, is 

M Dante follows Aquinas (z) in assuming thnt Jephthah slew his daughter . (9) in con 
demning the act ( SfPMJR 11 3 88,3) The parallel of Iphigcma may hate been read either 
xnyEtt 11 si 6 orJ 7 iK/A iv 7 Ihere is no trace of hibh iving known Lucretius (1 85) 

78 The counsels of Wisdom take a wider range, and lay down the position that Scripture 
interpreted by the Church are the Christian's tegulajida Line 75 seem>i like an echo of 
*'one baptism for the reiniMion of sins." 

88 An echo from Pt xxxii 9 , a Pet 11. za Had Dante come m contact with Jew'-, 
Immanuel of Rome, or others (vol 1 Ixxvi ), wlw sneered at the indulgent laxity with which 
Christians observed their vows? 

87 (2) The East , (a) the Sun seen on the Equator , (3) the Empyrean Heaven, have all 
found advocates I incline to (z) The whole discussion, which thus ends, seems to us at 
first to belong to the dreanent regions of casuistry, with no eli ment either of life or poetry 
But what if Detween the lines we were to find an clement of personality as intenM and 
living as that which meets tu in Pttrr xxxi xxxii , of principles as important as those 
underlying the discussions of C 11 T what if Dante found in his own life a parallel to 
th t of Piccardo? What if, behind the memory of Beatrice and the cord of the Tertiary 
Order, not in itself binding to celibacy, there had been an inward purpose, hairformiilated 
into a vow, of which the cmibate life would have bren the natural outcome, and hig friends had 
pKseed marriage upon him, mamage with a Dosati, as Corso Donati had pressed it on 
Piceardat They had urged the pleas of health, wealth, worldly prosperity, and he had 
yielded, without “ the gold (w stiver key," without consulting his spiritual director, to his 
own great Iom He had consented against his will, and what his friends had thought would 
be a safeguard against sensual temptation proved to be no safeguard at all, rather m the 
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THE HBA VEN OF MERCURY 
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Her silence, and the change m look and nuen, 

Restraint to my desire admmist’ied, 

Which still new questions in advance had seen , ao 
And as an arrow hits, ere yet hath fled 

The how-string’s trembling, that whereto 'twas sent, 

So to the Second Realm our way we sped 
And there my Lady saw I so content, 

As she within that light of Heaven passed on, as 

That brighter glory she the planet lent. 

And if the star, thus changed, in smiling shone. 

What should I do, of nature frail the heir, 

Who in all ways as changeable am known 1 
As, in a fishpond which is calm and clear, no 

The fishes draw to what may on it light, 

In way that shows they count on new food there. 

So I saw more than tliousand splendours bright 

Draw nigh towards us, and from each was heard, 

“ Lo ' this IS she who shall increase Love’s might” los 
And as each one of them our presence neared, 

The shade was seen as fuU of blessedness, 

By the clear light that streaming forth appeared 
Bethink thee, Reader, how it would distress 

Thy mind, how eager thou would’st be to know, no 
If the tale thus begun should not progress , 

And thou wilt see within thyself that so 

I sought to heat them tell me of their state, 

As to mine eyes their forms themselves did show 


absence of any true ideal of marnage even partially re-ilised left him more exposed to it 
1 his, at least, is what I hnd in the discussion If it is only a hypothesis, it has 4t least the 
merit of including all phtcnoniena, explaining what has hitherto beeo left unexplained 

^ In a moment, as in a world beyond human measurement, the travellers pass from th-* 
sphere of the moon to thnt of Mercury And Beatrice grows brighter, and so does the 
planet, and so does Dante himself 

^ We note the curious self-analysis of the line which describes the true poetic tempera 
ment 

It would be worth while to find out when gold and silver fish (CyPrtnus auraim) were 
first introduced into the fish-ponds of Italy It Dante had seen them in their brightness, 
they might well seem to him a parable of the heavenly splendours, almost like the *'tcmazes* 
and ** rubies 'of C xxx 66, 76. ihey are said to have been introduced into Eaguuid la 
>691, but 1 do not know when they fint found their way from China to Europe 

lOB The Ime expresses the idea of the Communion of Saints As the angels rejoice ** over 
onesiunerthat re^nteth ' (LuJL€xv 10), so the spirits of the blest over one (we note that the 
verb IS in the singular) who comes a fresh object of their love They seek iherefore to know 
who and what nunner of man the new comer is. Dauic, in Ins turn, and m the same spirit, 
seeks to know who has thus spoken to him. 
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THE LOVE OF FAME. 


[PAB. C V. 


“ 0 born to good, to whom the favour great 

Is given to see the eternal Triumph’s throne, 

Ere thou thy warfare’s close canst celebrate. 

We by the light that o’er all Heaven is thrown 
Are kindled, wherefore if ’tis thy desire 
To know us, all shall at thy will he shown.” i» 

Such woids from lips of one of that blest choir 
I heard, and “ Speak, speak,” Beatrice said , 

“ Trust them as gods ; let nothing doubt inspire ” 

“I see full well how thou a nest hast made 

In thine own light, and dran’st it from thine ejes, its 
For lo ' they flashed as thy smiles on me played , 

But thee I know not, nor why for thee lies, 

O worthiest soul, thy home within the sphere. 

Veiled from men’s eyes by rays that elsewhere rise ” 

So spake I straight towards that radiance clear la 

Who first had spoken, and so it became 
More lucid than at first it did appear : 

And like the sun, that in excess of flame 

Hides himself, when the heat hath scattered 
Tile vapours dense that did Ins glory maim, la; 

So in their joy o’er-great had voniihid 

In their own light those holy lineaments ; 

And hidden, hidden, thus the answer said. 

Which the next Canto in its song presents. 

121 The phrase explains the use of **goddcs5’' jn C iv zrS Wai x 34, 3s, m 
Dante's thoughts. 

Mercury, as nearest to the «un, is for the most part invisible 

122 We are reminded of Milton's ** dark with excesi of light." The figure of the speaker 
withdraws into a veil of greater bnghlness 
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CANTO VI. 

Jiutmian—The Plight 0/ Me Roman Eafie — The Pilgrim Romeo. 

“ When Constantine had turned the eagle’s flight, 

Against Heaven’s order, heretofore obeyed. 

Following Lavinia’s old heroic knight, 

That bird of God two hundred years had made, 

And more, m Europe’s- furthest coast its nest, s 

Hear to the hills where first it left the shade , 

And ’neath the sliadow of its wide wings blest, 

. From hand to hand the world’s dommion ran. 

And changing thus, at last with me did rest. 

Cmsar I was, and am Justinian, 10 

Who, feeling will of pnmal Love, was bent 
To make laws free from vam and cumbrous plan 
And ere I was upon that work intent, 

In Christ one nature only, and no more, 

I held, and was with that my faith content. u 

Lut the blest Agapetus, he who bore 

The office of chief shepherd, to my view 
Brought by his words the true faith’s better lore 
Him I believed, and now, with judgment new. 

Discern what he then taught, as thou canst see, ss 

In contradiction marshalled, false and true 


1 It IS not with a sense of relief that we pass from the ph> sical and moral problems of C 
II -V to the splendid epitome of Roman history with which the Canto opens The speaker 
(I 10) IS Justinian 

7 he proKress of empire had been from East to Westt Constantine turned at back towards 
Its source 

8 The * ancient” hero is of course ^neas, as the founder of the Roman power (^/<Mt,u 3). 

* Two hundred years arc reckoned from Constantine (326) to Justinian (s>7) The border* 
land of Europe is Constantiuoplei neai the plain of TrD>, fiom which Aneas had started 
The mat task was that of consohdatuig the confused m*tss of edicts and opinions into 
a gi eat code The words are almost a quotation from the Emperor’s Preface tothe insMuUt 
** Opus desperatum ceeiesit /avort jam adtmphxnmus*' iJButl) Ihe chaff was sifted from 
the wheat, and the result was found in the Codea, the Pandects, and the NovelUe which 
bear Justinian’s name 

^ Strictly speaking, it was the Empress Theodora who was jealous for the Eutychian or 
Monophysite dogma, Justinian only so far as he was under her influence She had insisted 
on the appointment oi the Monophy>ite Aiithimus ns Patriarch oi Constantmople, and when 
Agapetus, Bishop of Rome, anived there, the Emperor insisted on the Pope's communicating 
with him He rebuked the Emperor for his Ent>chiau leanings, obtained his signature to 
an orthodox confession, and succeeded in obtaining the deposition of Anthunus. 7he stoiy 
IS told fully in Paul Diac xiu , but Dante may have learnt it from Latini's TWrar*, 11 25 

^ The first axiom of dialectic was that of two eontradittory pr<. positions one must be true 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE. 


[fak a n 


Soon as my steps did with tlie Church agree, 

It was God’s will through grace my mind to thrust 
To my high task, and this was all to me. 

To Belisanus I the arms did trust, <• 

With whom was joined such aid from hand of Heaven 
That it was token that my rest was just. 

To thy first question thus is answer given , 

But now, such is that very question’s state. 

That I to touch on other grounds am driven a 

That thou niay’st see with argument of weight 
How men contend against the sacred sign, 

■Who or oiipose it or appropriate. 

See tliou what virtue great hath made it shmo. 

Worthy of homage ; and I there begin 
When Pallas died to found its kingly Ime. 

Thou know’st how it in Alba home did wm. 

And there for more than centuries three abode, 

Till champions three met thiee in conflict’s din 
Thou know’st how ’twas on tliose seven kings bestowed, « 
From Sabine rape to chaste Lucretia’s pain. 

While it o’er neighbouring nations conquering stiudc 
Thou know’st what great achievements it did gain. 

By Romans famed ’gainst Brennus, Pyrrhus borne, 

And other chieftains m confederate tram 


and the other false 1 he do(;ni i of the tuo n*aates in one person nou seemed to Jiistinnn 
IS axiom itic Ihe synibolt^iii ut iht. Gryphon i dicaics the htrehs which Dante ^mseif laid 
on the dogma (/*vr^ xxix 108) Comp also C xxxiii i )0 

^ As a matter of history, the work of codifying was begun before the visit of Agapetus. 

^The virtoriis of Bclis-itius were a^'cepted as a sign that the Empeior need not lead 
hw armies himself, but mti,hi give hiin&eirto the aiu of peace Did Dante know of the 
w'lv m which Bebsanus was rew irded * Piolutbiy not ^ illaiii (11 f ) tcllb the story as if he 
had cuDtmued m the Lnipcioi s favour till hib death 

Hie lilies that follow sum up the argument of the Df MonarchuX The eagle was the 
sacred symbol of the ideal Empire Ghibrllines who used it for their selflsh ends, and 
Cuelphs who opposed it, weie alike impious d 103) Ihe footsteps of the Divine order are 
ti iced in Its history (Comp Men u 10, Lonv iv 5 ) 

M Pallas, the son of Evaiider king of Latium, died as the ally of Aneas, fighting against 
Tumus (^Jt. vm «x ) Asaieas, from Dante s standpoint, became his heir 

^ i he received dates give 1 18411 c fur cwture of Iroy, 75^for foundationof Rome Line 
39 refers to the combat of the 14 oratii and C;unatii {Ltt 1 94), viliich resulted m the transfer 
of powei from Alba Longa to Rome The rape of the Sabine women and that of Lucretia 
are taken as the lunusof the period of the kings dunng winch Rome was extending her 
conquests. 

^ The next salient points are (1) the capUire of Rome by the Gauls, followed by their 
defeat by Camillus, b c 380 {Conv iv 5) , (e) the defeat of Pyrrhus (h r 275), whom we 
1 ave met m II xit 135 Ihen, selecting the chief heioes, he names T Manlius, Quinctms 
Cinemuatus (we note that he explains the name) the Deci, who fought against the 
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And then Torqnatus, Qmnctiue, named in scorn 
From locks unkempt, the Decii, Fabii too, 

Won fame to urhich my myrrh I gladly hum. 

It did the pnde of Arabs fierce subdue, 

Who croiieed, behind the f.teps of Hannibal, » 

The Alps, whence thou, O Po, dost glide to view 
Young heroes to their tnumph did it call, 

Scipio and Pompcy, and on that same hill 
Where thou wast bom, full fiercely did it fall. 

Tlieii at the time wherein all Heaven’s high will 's 

Would brill" the world beneath its law serene, 

At Romo’s behest ’twas borne by Ceesar’s skill 
And what it did from Varo to the Rhene, 

By Isar, Arar, Seme, and every vale 
Tliat pays its tribute to the Rhone, was seen. co 

But what It did when, mighty to prevail, 

It left Ravenna, leapt the Rubicon, 

Noi tongue nor pen could tell the wondrous tale 
Then towards Spain it wheeled its legions 011 , 

Then towards Durazzo, and Phar«alia smote, n 

So that hot Nile felt sharp pangs through it lun 


Simnites the great f abian house which founo ils chief represtnuuves lo Maximus and the 
"Cutwiator 

^ Commentators have perplexed themseKes *is to why Dinte spoke of the Csrthiginiins 
tx Arabs, but it w ts quite ifier h x manner to use inodci n n tmes iov the sncient inh ibitants 
of the tame tt.ioii So Virgi! is «< ? (imbu'd (// i 68) and the Oiuls are " I rai cexchi" 
{CoHV IV 5) ihc people of North Africa were Arabs in the thirteenth century, and that 
was enough 

Scipio «eems to hive been a vppciil heivi Dante s ^o m Coir iv 5 he appei s as 
** guelia Ifttftifiia ^loxane’ J he ' hill is I lesole, which wax said 10 have been dextruyed 
by Cnsus Pompeius, and ag iin b} Juhux Csesar (P'tr/ 1 36^ 37) 

I he peace which wi« wroueht by the vict( nes of Cxsar and Aucustus, and of which the 
chsing of the Jen]b uf J nuts it the tiinetd’ the birth o^ Chnst (1 6x) uas the ontwird 
I Acn, was a favoiiiue topic with Daiilc, as iiitlicaUng the Divine puipoxe working in hixtory 
(Com/ IV 5, A/m 1 x6) 

'I'he Var, a iivi.r on the west of Nice is named as the boundir) between Gall a 
I nnsalpiiii and Cisilpin t , Isan = the Iscrt, whirh flows nto the Khone it Valence Era 
- SaOnc, lal! ng into the same river at Xyoiix , Senna - ^ uie llic aexcription finds a 
parallel in Zr»r 1.39(^446 * Khciu. finds aprcceuci t in Miltnn, /' 3^2 

Caesar hiked at Rivenna befo t he crox>u 1 the Rubicon (Suet /»/ C 30), and Dante, 
who had prnlnbly been sts)inj it Kivcnna(conip xxviii 2o)beloic lie wrote this 

( Tnio, iiTturilly dwelt on the ancient gloiiesof Uie city 

^ Cwsnr nnd not Pompeius is recognised as the true cinmp in of the Ri man eagle The 
lines epiioiiusc lus couquestx <ver Poiiqtius k^itex in Sp*im the s egt of Duiazro ( 
Dyrrachium *» h pidanmus) b> the I’ompei «n f« reex the greit viitoivol 1 haisnha Hen 
(„ain Dante follows Lucan (vii , vi t ) Tb< rt.adm..s in 1 66 varv a/ md t/ lie gtnci I 
n eanm^ ix clear enough Iht (fleets of the vicKry of Phaisalia were felt cvvn on me 
hinks of the Nile, wheie Pompeius w is slam b> Ptolemy vui ) 
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Antandros then and Simois remote, 

Its birthplace, it resaw, where Hector lay , 

Thence with ill speed for Ptolemy did float, 

And so to Juba flashing made its way , n 

And then it wheeled itself towards yonr west. 

Where Fompey’s clarion notes were heard to play 
For what he wrought, next bearer of its crest, 

Hrutus and Cassius howl in nether Hell , 

Perugia, Modena, sorely it distrest. « 

Still Cleopatra’s teats of anguish well. 

Whom, fleeing from it, by the sci pent’s bite 
A death dark, sudden, terrible befell. 

Tu the Bed Sea with him it winged its flight ; 

With him the world it settled in such peace lo 

That Janus’ temple closed its gates of might. 

Cut what the sign, of which to tell doth please. 

Had done befoie and was about to do 

For the world’s kingdom, ruled by its decrees. 

Scant and obscure becomes to outward view, «5 

When the thud Csesar’s hands the sceptie swayed, 

If eye be clear and our affection true 
For then the living Justice, which hath made 

Me wise, gave it, through him of whom I speak, 

The boast of vengeance to Ills anger paid w 


After Phar^alia Cz'iar led his troops to Antandro^ a city lo Phrygia, to SimoiSi the 
famed nver of Iroyj and the eagle once more saw the nest from which it had flown, the 
cradle of the Roman people, the tomb of Hector (/Ski i 99, v 271) Hence the Pictator led 
his forces to the confluent of Lcypt , then against Juba, king of Numidia, who lud all alonj 
beennstrotigPomprmn , thenfloAlly to SjMin. where the war ended by thsdefeatof Labienus 
and the sous of Pompeius. 

7 * The '*ncxt standard bearer” is Aucustas Jt ts characteristic that the crime for which 
Brutus and Cassius are in Hell (// xaxiv 6s-^)is not so much the muider of Julius as 
their resistance to his successor as the diviaety appointed Emperor 

Augustus defeated Marcus Aotoojus near Modena, and afterwards besieged Perugia, 
where Lucius Antomus had taken refuge with Fulvia 

7 > The battle of Actmm is not named but 1$ implied in the death of Cleopatra, which 
followed on it For the ** Red bea ’ comp yiu 666 

83 All earthly conquests, however, fell into insignificance a\ comp'ired with the great glory 
given to the Empire under i ibcrms, as the third Caesaf. ihe Chnst had been oorn under 
Augustus, but It was given to his successor that the great redemption should be wrought out 
in hu time, and through the instrumentality of the Empire {Afen u 13) The death of 
Chnst satisfied the nsdiceous strath of God, and that death was the act of a Roman governor 
hot that act Dante, however, clearly held that the Jews, and not PiUte, were responsible, 
and so Htus in his turn had the glory of being a nuouier of the Divme vengeance. 
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At my tejoutder marvel now, and seek ; — 

Later it sped with Titos, vengeance nght 
Upon that vengeance of old am to wreak. 

And when the Lombard tooth began to bite 

The Holy Church, beneath its sheltering wing o. 

Came Charlemagne to help with conquering might. 

Now const thou judge what wrong and woe they brmg 
Whom 1 but now to thee as guilty named, 

And see how from them all your mischiefs spring 1 
These ’gainst the public standard have proclaimed »» 

The golden lilies : those make it their own ; 

Uncertain is it who should most bo blamed. 

Let then the Ghibellines make known, make known. 

Then arts ’ncath other standard ; this is slow 
To join with those who justice will dethrone. 

And let not this now Charles aim at it blow. 

With those his Guclphs, but hold those claws m fear 
Which of its hide stiipped nobler lion-foe. 

Full oft ha\e childien shod a bitter tear 

For sms of sites, and never let men deem >» 

That God those lilies for His arms shall hear. 

This star, though siiull, as well-adomud doth beam. 

Through spints good that have been seen in ait, 

That men may them as great and good esteem 


M Butler inceniou«l) sugfie^ts that the term ** reply ** » used in its technical sense as the 
aiibwer of the plauuiflf in a suit to the exceptions 'taken by the defendant 

** The sketch pssses rapidly over the decline and fall of the first Empire to Its re\n I 
under Charlem'igne, in whu h Uante ^‘lw the Pmne s inction given to the perpetii ty c f t lu 
} mpne, and then pisses to tn inipmid eoodcniaation {hr factions by which Italy < is iii 
It s own time divided Ihe idealist hab formed s party by h mself (comp I ^3 C xvii 69). 
ind condemns alike those who bore the yellow Jteur di fys of Frincei borne by the bou<>e 01 
Anjou at Naples (Chsrles 11 w is king in zjooX as the be'ul of the Gue'phs, and the Ghibel 
lines who turned the sscred esgie into a badge of faction We note the agreement of tone 
with Henry VII 's prod mi'll on on entering Italy (t p ci ) 

The ‘*new Cl srlcs ’ Ins been identified by Witte as possibly Charies of Valois but 
nt the assumed date of (he \i ion he had n< t appeared in It ly^ and when Dai te wrote ihe 
Pataiiso had vantshid from (he scene 1 adhere, thereiore, with most commentators, tn 
applying the words to C harles II of Naples, who was king m xjlo, though the warning was 
probAbl> meant for his succcsst r K« Wit, w 10 succeeded to ihe throne. 111 X309 

^ Ihe words m'ly refer to in> of tie kings who had been conquered by the Roman 
eagle, Pyrrhus, Jugurlha, Ptolemy, and the like 

With this warning the history ends, and Tustini'in proceeds to tell how Mercury, the 
smallest of the planets (Conv 11 14) is ossigned to the souls that have sought true fame on 
« arth They ought to have sought something higher, and therefore they are m the Ion est 
sphere but one , but they accept it as all tliat they deserve, and find their joy u the perfect 
justice of the Divine award 
VOL II 
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THB PILGRIM ROMEO. 
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And when dfisiies have settled in that tract, uj 

And from the tme path tnm aside, the ray 
Of tme Lore needs mast ahoir less life in act. 

But in the due proportion of our pay 

To merits is huge measure of our joy, 

Since nor o’er-prized nor undor-paid are they. 1=0 

The living Justice doth our thoughts employ 
So sweetly that they ne’er aside declme, 

To work for others evil or annoy. 

As divers tones in music sweet combine. 

So in our life the several steps uprise, is 

And m these spheres make harmony divine. 

And so within this fair pearl of the skies 

Shines the bright sheen of Romeo, he whose name 
And work, though great and fair, gained meagre piize. 
But those Provencals who agmnst him came no 

Have found no cause for mirth , so he fares ill 
Who counts as loss another’s deeds of fame. 

Four daughters, destined each a throne to fill, 

Had Raimond Berengario, and ’twas he, 

Romeo, the low-bom stiangcr, woiked his will , w 
Yet was he led by envious calumny 

To call to strict account tins man so just. 

That ho for ten gave twelve as usury 
So, old and poor, he parted from his trust , 

And if the world but knew the heart he bon>, i«i 

Bogging, for very life’s sake, crust on crust, 

"Who praise him much would praise him then yet more ” 


For " pearl " see C ii 34 Fhe hKtoiy Romeo (iht. wuid, at iirbt used fur one who 
bad been on a pilennuge to Rome, seems to have pas<(ed into a proper name— the Romeo 
of Verona was ^bably a contemporary) seems to navi, been chosen by Dante as a typical 
instance of the love of fame at the opposite pole to that of Jusiiman As told m ytii vt 90, 
the story runs thus -~Kaimond Berhnghien (or Berenger) was Count ot Provence. A 
pilgnm came to his court from the shrme of bt James of C.ompostella» and rose into high 
favour wnth the Count By his counsels the four daughters of Raimond, wlio had no sons, 
were mamed, Margaret C<i Louts IX of France (/’nr? xx 61), bleaiior to Henry 111 of 
England, Saiizia to Richard, Earl of Cornwall (brother of Henty HI ), Beatrice to Charles ^ 
Anjou 1 he barons of Provence, envious of hts influence, accused him of wasting his lord's 
i oods* Romeo cleared himself the charge, gave an account of his stewardship, and then 
left the court, as he had come to it, on his mule and with his pilgrim's stAflf Later historians 
(Srar/ ) affirm that the latttr part of the storv has no founJation, and that Romeo died in 
Provence in >950^ but Dante may well have believed what Viliam wntes. One can fancy 
how the magnanimity of the man who thus chose exile and povertv, the result of an unjust 
accusation, rather than disgrace, would commend itself to the soul of Dante as not without 
a parallel in Ins own diameter and fortunes (L{/V, c 8) Such a soul was a fit comrade even 
for the greatest of the Emperors* 
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CANTO vn. 

Dogmu—Tht Stn of Adam — The Ineamation — ITie ConuptSie and 
Jncerrupt^U, 

" HosANifA, Sanetui Dens Sahaoth, 

SuperUhutrans dantaie tu& 

Fdieea tgnes horttm McUahatli.” 

Thus, turning to his song, appeared to say 

That form I saw, upon whose kmgly head t 

Shone, with a twofold lustre, twy-form ray. 

It and the others danced in measured tread. 

And like to sparks that flit their swift-winged way. 

In sudden distance from me vanish6d. 

I doubted, and within me, “ Say it, say,” lo 

I cned, “ 0 say it to my Lady fair. 

Who with her sweet dew doth my cravings stay ” 

But that deep awe, which o’er me sway doth hear. 

Whenever I or BE or ICE spell. 

Bowed me as one who doth to sleep prepare. u 

Short while let Beatrice that doubt dwell. 

And then began w ith such a radiant smile, 

’Twould make a man i’ the fire say. All was well. 

“ My mind, which no deception can beguile. 

Hath seen that thou o’er doubt how vengeance just si 
Can justly be avenged, dost brood awhile ; 

But I that bondage from thy nund will thrust . 

And give thou heed, for know these words of mine 
Will to thy soul a doctnne high intrust 


> The three Hebrew words indicate possibly an elementary knowledge erf* Hebrew, for 
which Dante s friendship with Immanuel of Rome (i p Ixxvi.) may sufiknently account 
** Hosanna,” howeve”, is used tw him not in its strict meaning as = "Save us,* but as in 
xxt p, iS » xt. Q , /oAn XU 13, as a vague utterance of praise SaAaa/A'* be 

wouldfindmthe of/amesv aandinthe Tt Dtum appears, mstead 

of the more correct MamlacAotA, in the Prol Gal of Jerome prefixed to the Vul^ in 
the sense of " kmgdoms,” as it is used here (Wute, D F u 43). 

8 The "substance” IS the soul of Justinian, the "double light” that of the lawgiver and 
the emperor 

The words of Justinian (C. vi 90*03) had ratted a question in Dante^s mind Thnce he 
whispered to himself " Tell it to her/’ but thrice hit reverence for the veiy syllables of 
Beatrice s name (.S', e « ^ c. x) restrained his utterance Hu silence was rewurded by a 
«mtle which would have brought blessedness even in the fiames of Pnre xxvii 5a. She 
reads his thoughts and solves the probtem How could the death of Chru^ in Itself a 
righteous expution of the Divine wrath, call m its turn for another expiationt 



S6 THE INCARXATION. [pAavit 

Because he vonld not power cA will resign » 

To curb meant for his good, the man not bom, 

Damning himsdf, damned also all his line ; 

And so man’s race lay feeble end forlorn. 

For many an agej in grieTons error's way, 

Till God's Word pleased on earth to make sojourn, > 
Where man’s frail nature, wont so far to stray 
From its Creator, in one Person met 
With IT, os Love Eternal showed the way. 

Kow fix thy glance at that before thee set : 

This nature, with its own Creator wed, ^ 

Was pure and good, as when uuf alien yet; 

But by itself alone ’twos banish&d 

From Paradise, because itself it tote 
From way which would to truth and life have led 
If, therefore, by the nature that it bore «> 

Be measured what the Cross wrought out of pain, 

Ifone ever had of ngbteous vengeance more. 

But never was such cruel wrong again. 

If we the Person suffering there behold. 

Who did tliat nature with His own sustain. u 

Thus from one act spring things of diverse mould; 

God and the Jews the same death did delight , 

Earth quaked, and Heaven its portals did unfold. 

It ought not then to seem hard in thy sight. 

When it is said that righteous punishment co 

Was afterwards avenged by judgment right. 

But now I see thy mind is stiaitly pent. 

With thought on thought entangled and entwined, 

Flora which to free it»elf it waits ii.teiit 


^ >Ve eater on a profound theoloKical di6ciu»Mon of the Atonement as taueht by Aqumas. 
Adoin, bv transgressing the restraint imposed upon bis will, brought condemnation on himself 
And all oescended from him So mankind Uy diseustd and in the darknc of error till the 
tune of the Incarnation of the Divine Word i 34,33,111 33,1) 1 he human nature 

winch He took was sin'ess, a^ that of Adam bad bt.t,u At his ''rtAtton, but it was hum in 
nature sfill, and, as such, exi'ed fiom Paradise and nghtly suuject to thu puiii'shmenc of the 
crou Not 40, noweter, the sinless Ferbon aho had taken that nature into union with Him 
self For Him the death on the cross was an umibt puniEhment. and the Jews were gitticy 
of that mmstice What on one side ** satisfied" the jubtiee of Cuu, "satisfied, ’ on the other, 
their mafice, and the punishment of which Iitus nas the agent was therefiire a riLhteoue 
vengeance. It will be seen that D <iite*4 theory of the Atonement is not identical with either 
that of the earl} Cliurch. or that of Anselm in the Cur Dnts UomOf or that of Aquinas (Smmmt. 
n 46, x), or the forensic view of a vicarious satisfacuon which has been donnnaiic in 
Protestant theology Here also he seems to take his own giouud and to foim a “/aru ptr 
(S sUuc '* Of the great inedim>al tbeologiai s, Hugh of St Victor seems the one in whose 
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Thou eay’st, ‘ What I now hear full dear I find, a 

But whjr this was Gkid’s will is unrevealed. 

For our redemption this one way assigned.’ 

This His decree, my brother, lies concealed 

From each man’s eyes who doth a spint own, 

O’er which Love’s fire no full-grown power doth wield. <• 
Yet truly since at this same mark 'tis known 

We may gase long, with little clearly learned. 

I’ll tell why such plan was as worthiest shown. 

Goodness Divine, which from Itself hath spurned 

All envy, Vuming in Itself doth glow, ss 

So that eternal beauties are discerned. 

Whate’er from It doth as immediate flow. 

No limit knows, because It knows no change. 

Where, as a seal, It doth Its impress show. 

Whate’er from It doth as immediate range, m 

Is wholly free, as subject unto none 
Of things endowed with novel power and strange 
More it delights as it is more Its own. 

For the blest beams that all irradiate 
In that most like them are most vivid known. » 

In all these blessings doth participate 

The human creature, and, if one should fail. 

Needs must he fall from that his high estate. 

Sin only can to disendow prevail, 

And make him unlike to the Good Supreme, a 

For then but little doth Its light avail . 


footsteps he treads most closely Comp Oxenham» CaiA Doctr of Atofummt, c iv , 
Uoroer^ rerson oj Christy J* i sect 3, both for this and the aexc question 

M The question is an instance of the Rationalism of the inquinnff Intellect even in the 
Medieval Church Why were the Incirimtioti and the Passion ^ method chosen for 
redemption ? Could not God have pardoned mankind without them f 1 o this Beatrice 
answers on the th>eshold of the discussion^ in the very spint of Hu^h of St Victor, that 
none can rightly judge m the matter whose mind has not been npened in the glow of Divine 
Love. 

^ The solution starts from the conception the absolute goodness of the Divine Will 
f tt It there can be no touch of envy (Jamos 15, SoeiA 111. 9) What He create by a direct 
act, I e , the angels and the souls omen, bears on it His stamp of eternity, and its annihila 
tion IS inconceivable (iS'wmffr 1 65,1). It is free, and not subject to new or second causes, such, 
as the influences of the staxs» from which Dante uniformly represents man’s will as 
exempted The more it resembles Him the more He delights therein , and man has this 
resemolance in a higher measure than any other material creature If freedom or likeness to 
God be not found in him, he is fallen from his nubihty, and sin has brought about this fall, 
nnd so he shares but little in the light of God. 
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DJVINB SATISFACTION. 
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And ne’er can he his dignity redeem, 

Unless, trheie sm leaves void, he satisfy 
With righteous pains for evil’s pleasant dream. 

Your nature, vrhen it sinned so utterly ■> 

In its first seed, was dnven from Paradise, 

As from the glory of sueh dignity : 

Nor could it be regained, if, subtly wisc^ 

Thou takcat note, by any other way 
Than that which through or this or that ford hes , w 
Either that God should put the guilt away 
Uf His free bounty, or that man for sm 
Due satisfaction should in person pay. 

Fix now thine eyes the deep abyss within 

Of the eternal counsels, with thy might, n 

Bent the full meaning of my words to win. 

Man, in his limitations, ne’er anght ' 

Could satisfy, since ne’er could he descend. 

Obeying now, depths answering to the height, 

Which he thought, disobeying, to ascend , «» 

And this the reason is why man could ne’er, 

Left to himself, make due and full amend. 

So was it meet that God the task should bear. 

And in IIis own ways man’s whole life renew , 

I say, or m the one, or in the pair 
But forasmuch as favour doth accrue 

To work from worker, as it doth disclose 
Of that heart whence it springs the goodness true. 
Goodness Divine, whose seal the whole world shows. 

To work Its will, by all and every way, no 

To raise you up again to true life, chose : 

Nor ’twixt the last night and the primal day 
Was ever process so sublime and high 
Wrought or by this or that, or shall for aye; 


The next stage in the argument is that renoration is impossible without penitence and 
satisfaction, or, in their absence, the free love of God pardoning without them Mnn could 
not make satisfaction by himself, for his guilt had consisted in aspinng to be kke God {Gtn 
»i f ), and there was no depth of lowliness to which his obedience could descend as a set-oAT 
against that guilt God magnified His goodness more in manifesting Himself in Christ 
taau in remitting sms by a simple act of power, for in that He set forth both His attributes of 
justice and of mercy ^at self'humdiation ot the Son of God was of all methods the most 
magnificent So far Dan..e’s theory of the Atonement approximates to ^at of the Cttr Deta 
Homo of Anselm, though it is not identtcai wob it. 
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For God was far more bounteous in supply, ns 

Giving Himself that man himself might raise, 

Than if He of Himself had put sin by. 

And scant and poor bad proved all other ways 

For claims of justice, but that God’s own Son, 

Become incarnate, should Himself abase. i» 

And now to fill thy cravings every one, 

I turn again one point to make more clear. 

That thou may’st see it e’en as I have done. 

Thou say’st, ‘ I see the fire, I see the air. 

The earth and water, and each compound blent, 125 
Last but a while and then corruption share.* 

Yet these things God's creative work present ; 

Therefore, if that which I have said be sure^ 

Corruption’s touch for them were never meant. 

The angels, Brother, and tins legion pure la 

In which thou art, created w e may call. 

In their whole being, as they now endure ; 

But those, the elements thou namest, all. 

And those things also which of them are mad^ 

Formed by created virtue, lower falL 135 

Cieated was the matter there displayed, 

Created was that virtue which inspires 

Those stars, which rolling round them are convey ed. 

The soul that every plant or brute acquires 

Draws, with potential elements combined, no 

The light and motion of those holy fires. 

But this your life immediate source doth hud 
In the Supreme Beneficence, and Love 
•So fills it th.it It thither draws our mind 

Yet another dniiht arises Ceatiire had '•aid fl 67) that the creatures of God’s han'l> 
were shaiers in Hi-s etcriuiy Dui tat.o see that the lour elefnents, and the creatures that arc 
compounded of them, are transitory md corruptible How is tliat seeming contradiction to 
be reconciled f And so there comesanotlier dutingno Angels and the heavenly spheres and 
the souU of men {Purg; xvi 85, xxv 72) are the result of an immediate net of creation 
Ihey therefore are incorruptible(St<iKw 1 66.9,1 9 4914) 13 ut the vuible material world, 
compounded of the elements, is (he work of intermediate and created agents, the effect of 
second causes, and therefore subject to decay Ihis holds good of the stars as distinct 
from the heavenly spheres, of the ** soul "or life of animals or plants. But man’s soul, 
as had been said before, comes from the creative act of God without any mtermediaic 
agency Yes, and this is true also of mnn s body 1 bat also was represent^ in Gem, u as 
created by the hand of God And on this ground, as in itself sufRctent, Dante is content to 
rest not only the immortality of tlie soul, but the resurrection of the body 1 state, without 
discussing, Ins antument. It will be clear, at least, how far his belief was from what we 
have learnt to call the doctrine of Condititmal Immo^ity. 
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THE HEAVEN OP VENUS. 


[MI. 0. V»T. 


And ihns thoa mayst witli fvuther reasoning prove 
Your reBorrection, if tbon meditate 
How Inunan flesh was fashioned from above, 
Th^n, when onr two flrst parents were croato." 


CANTO VIII. 

The nird Ucaven, tf Tena * — Chariet Martd of llmgmy -CtenuU Proii. 
dcnce—J)ivemttet of tJtfU 

To its own cost, the woild to hear was fonnd 
How the fair Cyprian darted lorn insane, 

In that third epicycle movini' round , 

Wherefore not only in old error vain 

Did ancient nations give her honour due s 

Of votive cries and sacrifices slam, 

Dot worshipped Cupid and Dione too, 

This as her mother, that as her dear son. 

And Scud that Dido’s lap his presence know ; 

And BO from her, through whom niy song’s begun, >» 

They took the name of that same planet fair, 

Which, from one side or the other, woos the bull 
I did not see that I had mounted there, 

Eut proof enough my Lady gave to me 

Through wondrous increase of her beauty rare i' 


^ From the sphere of Mercur) the travellera paw to that of Venus Follonnuff the same 
path of thought as to stelhr influences as before, the souls that are met here are those whose 
earthly life was coloured by the temperament (one Oirinks in this case from the adjective 
which corresponds to *mercunal or ’‘jovinl *) whirh th it pKnrt wa> believed to impress on 
thO'>e born under its influence and winch etenwhen Dmi eciace triumphed over the tempta 
tions which it brought with it, made them d fierent from other blessed suul^ 

^ An epicycle was one of the special terms of the Ptolemiic system, which assumed thst 
each planet moved in a circle h hich always had lU centre iii the circumference of the ere it 
oi Int of the planet I need not enter into the astronomic reas m for this Milton, it will be 
remombered, probably following Galileo, snecis at them (/ Z. \ i 84 

f Dione, the daughter of Oceanus and lethys, was the mother 1 f Venus Aphrodit^ and, 
with Cnpid, the son of Venus, shared the worship which wis paid to her (Hrsiod, TJkeog 
353 , Horn Ji V 370} For Dido, see 1 657-660 

U Venus as a planet is now before the sun and now behind, known in the morning as 
Lucifer (isa xiv is), in the evening as Hesperus 

>> The ascent, as beflsre (C 11 93), » instanuneous AH that he knows is that the face of 
Beatrice is radiant with a new glory , and in the brighttie^s, lamps yet more br ght are dis 
cemed, danong rhythmically in their joy 
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And as intta n flame s epoi^ we see, 

And as within a voiee a voioe w« hear, 

When one is firm, <me changes fitfully, 

So then in that light other lamps appear. 

Moving in circle^ more or less in speed, » 

Methinks, as is their gaze eternal clear. 

ITever did winds from chilly clouds proceed 
So swifl^ invisible or visible, 

That would not seem as slack and slow indeed 
To one who had those lights divine seen well, 25 

Come to us leaving off their winding dance. 

Begun where Seraphim in glory dwell 
And behind those that did in front advance 

Sounded “ Hosanna," so that aye since then 
I long it should once more my soul entrance. ao 

And one of them drew nigh, and in this strain 
Began alone • “ All ready now are we 
To do thy will, that in us joy thou gain. 

We turn with pnneedoms that in high Heaven be. 

One orbit, one revolving, and one love, ss 

As in the world ’twas said of old by thee, 

‘ Ye who mth simple mil the third Heaven move,' 

And are so full of love, that, thee to please. 

Best for a while shall not less welcome prove ’’ 

And when mine eyes had turned away from these 
To seek my Lady with due reverence. 

And were by her content and set at ease, 


18 The description comes from an expert m music, who dintiuguished between the canto 
Jirma of one who sustained the mam theme of song, while other voices varied in their 
uKludious play around it 

88 The ** visible” winds aie the liehtamg flashes which mediaeval meteorology expUmed 
as bemg caused by the collision of oppMuig currents (7 rds ii. 37) 

88 Seraphim are named as being, in the current Angelology of the time, those who excelled 
in love, as the Cherubim (C xi 3^38, xxvui excelled 111 knowledge 

80 Have we the feeling which had been often felt after the psalmody of earth transferred 
to the Hosanna of Paradise? For Dante's love of muMC, comp. Parrg u 108 

88 Thejoy of the blessed souls consists in imparting joy Tiiey are ready to satisfy the 
desires of the poet because his very presence among them has satisfied their desires. That 

K resence is dear to them because in the CauMue which they quote (C» xiv }, and on which 
e evidently looks back with a parental fondness, he had already sung their praises 
According to the classification of the seven spheres, that of Venus belongs to the Fnncipali- 
tiea(C xxsiiu 135, Ctmv 11 6) 



4* CHARLES MARTEL [pab. a vm. 

Back to that light they turned whose eloquence 

So much had promised, and “ Speak, who are ye I ” 

My voice exclaimed with eagerness intense. « 

Ah ! how that light grew more and more to see 

When I thus spoke, through that gieat gladness new 
Which came to crown its old felicity 
Thus changed, it spake : “ The world my presence knew 

Short time below, and had it been but more, a> 

Much ill that sliall be then should not ensue. 

My great joy hides me from thee, and doth pour 
Its radiance round about me, and conceals. 

Like creature whom its own silk covers o’er. 

Thou lov’dst mo much, good cause th.it love reveals ss 

For had I stayed below I then had shown 
More tlian the budding leaves of what love feeU 
That left bank that is watered by the Ehone, 

Where with the Sorga’s waters it is blent, 

Me for a while as sovcicign loid did own, w 


^ 1 follow the reading " Dt' chi sutt** rather than tts variants “ Deh * eht^' and othert. 

* The speaker is Charles Marivl (h taro* d 1295). son of Charles tl of Maples {Pnrg vii 
lar, XX 79), and titulir king of Hung^i^ He nurried (1291) Cknicnza* daughter of the 
Emperor Rudolph of Hip'>hiirg Commentaton describe him as fair in person* a lover of 
music, and song, and beautv m all its forms. In 1294 he stayed for twenty day<t in Floience 
waiting for the return of his two brothers from Prance* and, as iiUbs SS “57 ^how* he and 
i)ante were drawn together by the ties of a warm and intimate friendship I'ossibly he took 
the place tn the poet's heart which had been left vacant by Guido Cavalcanti (// x 6t) 
Villnni (viii x^) dwells it length on the mignihcence of his retinue* in green and scarlet, with 
shields on which the arms of Naples and Hungaiy ucrc cmblaroned m red and gold 

M The words probably point to hopes which he had shared with Dante, that he might 
liave averted the contest between his father’s bouse and that of Aragon 

^3 Few comparisons are more absolutely original The silkworm hides itself in its own 
silk , the spirits are sheathed by the effulgence of their o«n joy In C xxvi 97 we have 
another of the same kind* perhaps even stranger 

The words seem almost to imply a David and Joniihnn attachment yet* unless >»e 
issume that he was one of an embassy to Naples at the time of Charles's coronation 
there as king of Hun.,ary in 1290, their personal intercourse must h «ve been limited to the 
short penod of Charless st^ at Florence^ Possibly the idealist* ** fratmutabiU semfrt*’ 
(C V 99), dreamt a dnam 01 being a king's fnend with an opening for doing grcit things 
Charles was at once the heir of Provence through his grandmother, Beatrice, of Na*iles, 111 
direct succession to hi father, of Hungary (though with a title not undisputed), through his 
mother Mary, of Sicily, through his wife, Clemensa, and would have found in his children 
heirs at once of the houses of Hapsburg and of Anjou Such a prince, bright, fascinating, 
friendly, might well have seemed 10 Dante likely to be among the mightiest potentates of 
the time, mauguriting a reign of peace His death was probably the first uF the great dis 
appointments which were the disaplme of hts life, and which culminated in the death of Henry 
or Luxemburg fvol 1 p cix ) As it was, the succession of Charles Robert, son of Charles 
Martel, to the tuone of Naples was disputed by his uncle Robeit, the third son of Charles II , 
who was recognised as heir by bis fathers wiU. Clemenza died a few days after her husband 

33 The Sorgue, memorable in its conhexion with Petrarch, flows from Vaucluse uto the 
Rhone a httie above Avignon. 
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And that hom of Ausonia whose extent 
Bari, Catona, Gaeta doth hold, 

Whence to the eea are Tronto, Verde sent. 

Already did my brow the crown enfold 

Of that fair land where Danube’s waters flow, i 

'When they no more their German banks behold , 

And fair Trmacria, which doth darkened show 
Between Pachynum and Pelorus, near 
The gulf where Earns doth most fiercely blow, 

(Not through Typhoeus, but the sulphur there,) jo 

■Would have s*ill waited for the kingly line 
That through me Charles’ and Rudolph’s stamp doth bear, 
If evil rule, which ever wrath doth Iwme 

Round subjects’ hearts, had let Palermo be, 

Nor to the cry of ‘Death • Death ' Death i’ incline, u 
And if my brother had foreseen this, ho 
The greedy Catalonians’ poverty 
Had fled, that he from trouble might be free , 

For truly there is need of heedful eye, 

His own, or others’, that upon his boat, » 

O’orladen, no more heavy load should he. 

Ills nature, which doth bear degenerate note, 

Niggard from bounteous, such troops had employed 
As had not cared o’er heapd-iip chest to gloat.” 


<11 Ban, on the Adruitic coast , Gaeta, on the Bay of Naples , Catona (with v I Crnton'i), 
on the southrrn point of Calabria, opposite Messina, are named limits which practKally 
include the whole of Ausouui=Southera Italy Iwo nvers bear the name of Verde, ui e a 
tributary of the Tronto not far from A^cnlt, the other » identified with the GariRhano Ht're 
orobably the latt< r is meant, the object being to give the two boundines of the kingdom of 
Naples Comp, y’lvrg lu 13s. 

The country watered by the DannbesHungary , Triiiacna = Sicily Pachynum and 
Pelorus are two of the promontories which form the points of its mangle 

^ Eurus the south e*ist wind, or sirocco, which blows o\er the Gulf of Cntania 
D'lnte, as a physicist, is carciul to note that be docs not 4> «.ept the legend that the Titan 
1>ph(jLUs, bulled under Aliina { 4 Wft v 946*350 » in 560-587}, was the cause of the 
eruption and the wind 

Dante puts the condemnation of the tynnny which led to the Sicilian Vespers (he was 
seventeen when the tidings reached Italy in Apni xaSs} into ihe mouth of the grandson of the 
tyrant 1 hat cry of ** Death ' rang through all Italy, and w is even now echoing in his ears* 
If 1 mistake not, we may find other echoes in ,9 viii U , Cans iv 42 Had the twro friends 
conversed on the tngedy when they met m 1294? 

^ Robert, the young r biother of Charles Martel (n on I 55), was Duke of Calabria, but 
did not come to the throne of Naples till 1309 lie and his brother John were left as 
hostages in the hands of Alphonso of Aragon in 1291, and were only bberated on the 
intervention of Boniface VIII ra June 1295 (‘Pirrg vii 119, xx 79) Robert, on his return 
to Naples, brought with him many Catalan officers and other dependants, and their gieed of 
gain passed into a proverb, at least in Naples, as a burden which the exchequer could 
■careely bear. 

^ Ihe liberality of Charles II, 1$ the only virtoe wliich Dante allows him (C* aix laS) 
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" Because I deem the lofty bliss enjoyed w 

Through this thy speech, by me, O Master nine, 

There, vhence all good starts, 'where its goal doth bide. 
Is, as I see it, seen by eyes of thine. 

It more delights me, and this too is dear, 

That thou discem’st it in the Mind dinna •> 

Glad hast thou made me , e’en so make it dear, 

Since in thy speech I find perplexity. 

Hour from sweet seed can bitter plant appear.” 

So I to him ; and he to me . " Could I 

To this thy question but one truth explain, » 

To M hat thou torn’st thy back thou’lt turn thine ey& 

The Good which all this realm thy steps attain 
Turns and contents, so works that, as a might. 

Its Providence in those vast orbs doth reign : 

And not alone things seen with prescient sight un 

Dwell in that Mind that’s in itself complete, 

But with them all that works to keep them right 
And so where’er this bow sends arrow fleet. 

It falls, predestined, to its end foreseen. 

As dart directed to its centre meet w 

If this were not so, then this Heaven had been. 

Where now thou walkest, such that it would be 
Of rum, not of wisest art the scene. 

This cannot chance unless those stais we see 

Be ruled by Minds that feeble are and frail, uo 

The First Cause failing to work perfectly. 

Would’st thou this truth should more itself unveil 1” 

“Not so,” said I, “for ’tis impossible 
That Natuio should in necessaries fail ” 


The avarice of Robert is noted by Viliam (an io\ Petrarch, on the other hand, who 
received his crown of laurel at his hands, praises him to the skies as a patron of letters 
Benvenuto confirms Dante with an anecdote. Robert had quoted to his Chancellor the text 
nuif tfitrai," and the Chancellor replied vuif (Seart 

ana^«//) Comp Purp vu 194, xx 79 

^ The joy of Dante at seeing and hearing his friend are wingled with a new difficulty 
He had believed in the doctrine of heredity His fnend’s words (I 89) seemed to imply the 
opposite The answer is found (x) in the general truth that the providence of Ood. working 
through the stellar influences ( 1 99 )i ordereth all thin» well If that were not so, the cotmes 
of the world would become a chaos (comp Hooker, JS P i i 3i s • Ctmv ni 15), and this 
would imply imperfection not only m the angelic intelligences (1 37) which guide the stars, 
but in their Prunal Cause, t m God Huasmf 
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Then he : '* Kow eay if it wonid be less well m 

For man m earth were he not citizen.” 

“ Yea,” said I , ” here no reaaon need’st thou telL ' 

” And con tins be nnless the lives of men 
Differ on earth, through office different f 
No, if your Master writes with wisdom’s pen.” 

So to this point deductively he went. 

And then concluded ■ “ Theiefore needs must be 
That diverse are tlie roots of each man’s bent : 

So here a Solon, Xerxes there we see. 

Here a Mehhizedek, and there the man 1 3 

Whose flight through air marred liis son’s destiny , 

The spheral nature, which, like seal, its plan 

Stamps on man’s mortal wax, works well its art, 

But difference of hoatel doth not scan. 

Thence comes it Esau hath his separate part ui 

In birth from Jacob, that Quinnus came 
From sire so base he claims from Mars to start 
.\ generated nature still the same 

Pathway would take as those that generate 
Unless God’s providence Oiat law o’ercamc. uo 

Now before thee is that behind of late, 

But that thou know that I in thee dehght. 

Thee with corollary I’ll decorate. 

E\er doth Nature, if perchance it hght 

Gn alien fortune, like all other seed uo 

Out of its onn soil, fail to work aught ; 


1 he an'iwer tn Jie question is assumed from Antt /at i i, and is expounaed at length 
in Aim 1 13-14 Man is by nature, that t , b) God s appointment, born for a corporate, not 
an individual, life He flnds hix perfection as member of a state But a stite implies 
diversity of gifts, chai acters, functions, and therefore there is this diveruty, wrough as before 
hrouith the stclUr iiifiiences, ra the choncters of tho^; who compose it As extreme 
Instances of tliix diveisity ue have Solon, Xerxes Melcbisededi ana Daedalus And the 
planets work out llictr appointed function wiihoiit looking to the stock from which men 
spring Esau and Jacob are children of Uie *^ame pirents (Angusiiii someuh t more 
logically t'lkes them a& nn aigumeiit against the astiolo^ers, Ctv Dei, v 4) Quinnus 
v* Romulus), the son of Rhe* Silvia by an unknown fs her his so fsmous a wirnor that 
men asenbed his pai eiungc to Mars It is singu ar to find Dante re acting wh it V irgil gives 
as history (./£» 1 374) 

The doctrine of heredity therefore holds ^od, suhiect to the piovision thnt it is not 
a necessary law, but may be modified by the Divine WiU working through the stars or 
otherwise 

18» The practical inference from the theory is that Nature gives the qua ities which fit men 
for a VMation of some kind, but that circumstances, te^ the results of msn s perversity, 
thwart her purpose What was wanted for a perfect po'ity was that men should study 1 man’s 
qudliUes as indicating his vocation As it was, they too oflen made the bom soldier a monk 
and the bom king a preacher 1 he allusions come appropnattly from Charles Martel H s 
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And if the world below would give good heed 
To Katnre’e first and fundamental rule, 

Then would it have a virtuous race indeed ; 
I'lit ye still turn off to religion’s school 

One who was horn to gird himself with sword, 
And take as king some sermonising fool , 

And so your track the right road hath ignoied.” 


CANTO IX. 


The Lcvert <n the Beaven of Venue— Ountaa — Faleo tf 
UareedUe — Sakab. 

WnxN that thy Charles had thus, Clemsnza fair, 

Made all things clear, he cited, one by one. 

The ills hia seed through cunning frauds should bear. 

Cut said, “ Be dumb, and let the years roll on.” 

So I can say but this, that wailing due s 

"Will come for all wrongs that to you are done. 

And now that holy light's life yet anew 

Turned to the Sun which fills it with its rays. 

As to that Good where “All in all " is tnie. 

Ah I souls deceived, unholy in your ways, lo 

Who turn your hearts from good like this, and long 
With upturned brows for vain and false displays ' 

eMer brolHer Abdicated hid prmcelv nght«, became a ( rancKcan fnar, and in r 396 was 
m ide Bishop of Toulotise by Boriface VllI ^bert, who became king of Naples, on the 
contrary (I'tJ/ xii jo), gave himself to philosophy and theology as if be had been a 
Dominican preacher How he could sermonise, when occasion olTcrea, maybe seen in his letter 
to the Florentines after the memorable uitindation of the Amo in i ^73 (yzU xii 4) Dante s 
feeling were embittered by the fact that he bad been the ally of the V Inrentmes throughout 
in their resistance to Henry of 1 uxeniburg, and os the Emperor’s death had been appointed 
Vicar of the Empire in Italy by the Pope 

1 The wife and daughter of Charles Martel were both named Clemenaa Most of the 
ancient commentators refer the words to the latter The former, however, seems more likely 
She was known to Dante in the beauty of her youth, and her daughter, wife of Ixiuts X of 
Prance, was probably not so known Some wniers identify Clemenaa with the mother of 
Charles, but she was Mary of Hungary 

n The words refer to the treatment of Charles’s cluldren by his brother Robert, who 
maintained his position as kin^ of Naples m defiance of tbeirnghtful claims(see ar on C viii 
5S) llie retnration im^ied ml 6 is found in the death of Robert’s brother Peter and lus 
nephew Carlotto at the rattle of Monte Csutmi, m that of bis onlv sou, Charles, Duke of 
^labru, and the mvasion of Apulia by Lewis, king of Hungary (Ki// ix, fisX 

The reproach is genertl in terms, but is obvious^ meant for tiie wrong doers, Robert and 
his counsellors, implied iu 1 9 The readings vary between and ed 

em/te," 
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And lo 1 another of that shining throng 

Approached me, and its will to give delight 
Made known by flashing forth a ray more strong. u 
The eyes of Beatrice, fixed aright 

Upon me, as before, assured me well 
Of dear assent to my desire for light. 

‘ I piay thee, quickly meet my wish, and tell, 

O Spmt blest,” I said, “ by some sure sign » 

That in thy mind my thoughts reflected dwell.” 

And then that light, which }ot as new did shine, 

From out the depth whence erst its song flowed on, 
Drew near, as though good deed brought joy divine 
' In that part of the land that vile has grown, 

Italian, which between Rialto lies 

And where Piava’s, Brenta’s spiings are known, 

A lull IS seen, not over-high, to rise. 

Whence ’gainst that laud erewhilc was downward diuen 
A fiery torch m hostile enterprise * 


1 he other splendour is, as I 3s show«, Cumaa, who, m an wer to Diote's vt leli tells the 
story o( her life It was a 'lufliciemly stnnse one 1 he sister of brrehn d>t Kotiiano (/ 
xiSp) she had been married in tixa (probably it was a political mamace) to Richird, Count 
of St Ijuniface, the head of the Guelphs of Veroiu She fAscinatcd bordello {P irg vi 74, 
\u 3), and with him left her hiisbinds house Sordello went to Provence, and she retired 
to her btolhi r s Albtr r s court uTrrtiso, whrre she had in intrigue \ nh a 1 nij,ht named 
lionio On his death Lz/clin gave her in mam tge to Count Rainier of Br • aiira She next 
appeir't, rn Ins drith, as the vife of SiUone Buzzicmni L/zeluis astn loger After the 
death of Ezzelin (// xu xio) ind his brother, <(he foand a nirut in Flore ce I he sast 
fact known ot her is th it she m*ide her will in that city (126^), m the hou e of Ca\alcaiit'> dei 
Cavileanti, father of Ointe s friend Guido ill x 5^ One wonders it fir>t that «o ’tern a 
]i>dge IS Dante Old not p] ee I et alongwiUi SennramiborDidOt or, at Ka t, as waiting lo pass 
through the cleansing fire of xxvii 49 1 he fact just recorded contains, perhans, the 

•.oiutinii of the problem H^r latter days at Florence were said to have been maiked by 
piety and ehanty h sen before thxt, s) e wxs said to have relieved, is fir as she cou'd, the 
victims of hrxelm’snppit.ssinii By hrr will shegase fie domtoherseifs(Tro]i, 1856,0 
894) ihcdaie of her death is unknown It is possible that Dante hinuelf n ay Live had early 
memories of the gracious penitent lady, sti 1 retaining irnch of the fascination of her fomier 
beauty, or may have heard of such memories, and of the romance of her love for the mat 
Mantuan poet from Guido Cavalcanti, who was sixteen years older than himself Anyhow, 
he beheveo that she ha<i repented, and therefore did not shrink from nlaein.; her m Parrd'se 
He rcmembeied, it may be, thestory ofaecnun woman vrhoaI>oh.iJ incl five liiisban(l»(/a<« 
IV x8), of a woman whose sins, that weie many, were for^iiven her beciu e sh< loved much 
[,Lukc vii 47} We Englishmen, at all eve t&, may renumber that Archbishop leinson did 
not refuse to preach Nell Gwynne s funeral sermon, and ab^umed m it that she also had lound 
pardon and peace m the Paradise of God Browning, whn idei iihts ( unizza with the Palma of 
his Sordello, the daughter of Ezzchn, gives a very different vr‘r.»ion of her story and char icter , 
but, as in the case of Sordello, we have to regret the abseiue oi Miy ^ihesjuilf/ieniivis 

** The Marci Trevignna is described, after Dinte’s manner, bv its boundaries, the Rialto 
of Venice, the Brenta on the e ist { 1 / xv 7), w hich rises in the hill coiintzy ol Cluarentana, 
and the Piava on the west, both flowing into the Gulf of Venice. 

^ The hill IS Romano, between Padua and Bassano, on which stood the castle of the 
tyrant Ezzelin P Dante reports a tradition thit the mother of Lzzelm dreamt before his 
birth that she brought forth a fiery torch, the flame of which devoured the whole country 
iound(/f XU lie). 
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To this and me one parent stock Bras given ; 

Cnnissa was I called, and I shine here 
Becanse o'ereome hy this bright star of Heaven. 

Bnt joyfully, self-pardoning, I bear 

What caused my fate, nor doth it breed annoy, w 

Which to your crowd, perchance, will strange appear. 

Of this bright jewel, radiant m its joy, 

Which of our heaven nearest is to me. 

Great fame remained, nor aught shall it destroy, 

Until this century quintupled shall be. <0 

See if man’s course for virtue should decide. 

So that new life may come when this shall flee I 
And yet they think not thus who now abide 
’Twixt Tagliamento and Adige's shore. 

And, though sore smitten, mourn not for their pride. 

But soon shall Padua dye the lake wiUi gore 

Which bathes the wails of old Vicenza’s town. 

As stubborn against duty as of yore. 

And where Cagnan’ and Sile both flow down, 

One lords it proudly, goes with head reared high, » 
The web to catch whom is already thrown. 

And Feltro yet will wail the treachery 

Of its base shepherd, gmlty so that none 
To Malta came for like delinquency. 

M The thought u a development of that of Lethe and Lunoe in Pnrx xwin Cuni27i 
telN how her lue had been swa> ed by the infitieDce of Venu% with no touch of shame, or even 
borrow Ah had worked for good, aod, strange as it might seem to those who knew not the 
secrets of Uie new hfc, she could rejoice m all 

^ The light u Fulco of MarsedVs 0 94X The words of 1 40 have been {nter|vetei! as 
meaning that Folcos fame (he died m 1231) ^hon*d last to the year 1500, or 1800, or 6500 
according to the meaning given to ** tnetnyua * Was the poet reckoning on the immortmity 
of fame given to Foleo through his own verbeT 

The people of the Trevisa March (the two boundaries are named in 1 41) are con> 
demned as wanting in the energy which seeks after fame Iheir sufTenngb under Ezzclin 
had not led them to repentance, snd therefore Cunicxa prophesies of the yet sharper punish- 
ments that are m store for them. 

40 Vicenza lay between the Guelph city Padua and the Ghibelline Verons Af^er the 
death of Czzelin in 1250 it b<*cam« sulne<t to Padua, which in 13x1 expelled Henry VII ’s 
vicar, and massacred toe GhibelUnes ( Kx// tx 36 , Pnrg vi 91) Can Grande was then 
appointed Imperial Vicar of Vicenza, and defeated the Ptiduans in 1314 on the banks of the 
^cchielione, on which both cities stano, dyemg Us waters with their blood, because they 
had heni out against their duty to the Emperor, Henry VII 

4* The two nvers named meet at Tresisa The noble who lords it haughtilv is Richard 
da Camioo, son of the good Ghersrdo of xv 124, who was assassinated (13x2) while 
pi lying at chess, as •>oine said, at th<> instigation of Can Grande, while others saw in it the 
revenge of a noble whose wife he had seduced For him, thertfore, Cuoizza says, the web 
of desuny was already woven {Mumi Ann. 132^ m Scart ) 

8* The Bishop of Feltro was Alessandro Novello (1208-13201 In 13x4 he surrendered 
some GhibeUine fugitives who luui taken refuge m his palace to the Podesw of FerraiUi by 
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Full large would be the -vat in which diould luu 
The blood of the Fenarese that he shed, 

And weary ha who, weighing, one by one. 

The drops this kind priest shall have lavishM 
To show his zeal for party ; gifts thus famed 
To that land’s life shall be close fashion^. 

Above are mirrors. Thrones ye them have named. 

And thence God doth, as judging, on us shine. 

So that right good seems all we’ve thus proclaimed ’ 
Here she was silent, giving me a sign 

That she had turned elsewhither, as she flew, r' 

Along her orbit, on her former line. 

The other glad one, whom before I knew. 

Became a thing resplendent to my sight. 

As when the sun lights up a ruby’s hue 
l)n high through joy there comes increase of light, o 

As smiles appear on earth , but down below, 

As the mind grieves the shade grows dark as ni^ht 
“ God seith all , from Him thy sight doth flow,” 

I said, “ 0 blessed sjuiit, so that nought 
Of what lie wills escajies thy power to know. 

That voice of thine, whence joy to Hen cn is brought, 

With song that cvei flows from those blest 
Who of their six wings have a mantle wrought, 

AVliy fails it now to answtx my desires ? 

I Ind not lingered so for thy demands, 

Knew I, os thou my heart, what thine requires ” 


horn they were tut to di. iih M tita «*i5 iiparently t } t»on wheit ] rie>tl) cr mi aN « rw 
stntenced to a life long c nfmement but commentat )rs are at tea ns t > its jtni t\ Ko ue 
Montcfiisrone on the Like of BoL na iil Cittidel a m the Paduan territory oe iic ill 
inmed Ihe Cht n Pali in M iiat Antiq Jtal ir iiipt de^eribcs the opening otthi 

f iiibon in 1356, when iti inmates were led out, worn and niKijard and shrinicin}; from the 
ight On the othei hand Srirtazzim decider in favour of a pn on at Viterbo menti nedinaii 
unpublished cliionicle as having been built in >255 for pnsonem condemned by the Pype»an { 
known as La M ilti Such a prison Dintems would be the fit ibode for the pne&t who 
hid taken tin \v y of sh i« ing that he was tc\M to his parly— a wuy only too congenial to 
the sanguinary temper of his countrymen 

1 he Thrones ire the third order of the hienrchy of Dionysius the Areopaqite (c 7) 
1 he) y like other an^L, are is mirrors reflecting the Divine knowledge of things pi>t present, 
and to come ind thus Cunizra can vouch for the truth of her predictionb Comp C xxviii 
103, CoHv 11 6 

® On Ctmizra s departure the soul of Folco glows w th 1 new bnghtness, thit being the 
sign of joy in Panidise, as are smiles on earth even is gloom or darkness are siens of sorrow 
in Hell Encouraged by that bnghtness, Dinte applies to him for furiher knowledge The 
student Will note the d«r /iircr of the verbs foimcdfrom pronouns m 1 73 8x— 
fnintiuhu, which Iha\e been compelled to paripnrabe The nisb with the six 

wings are the Seraphim of /x<f2 vi 2 
VOL IL 
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“ The greatest valley ■where the sea expands, ” 

Then in this strain his words began to flow, 

“ Except that ocean compassing all lands, 

Between discordant shores so tar doth go 

’Gsdnst the sunV course, it makes meridian 
There where at first it toms horizon low. 

Along that valley’s shore my childhood ran, 

'Twist Ebro and the Magra, 'Which divides 
With short course Genoese from Tuscan man. «o 

With the same sun from dawn till darkness hides, 

Lie Buggca and the laud from whence 1 came, 

That ivith its own blood warmed its harbour-tides. 

Folco that people called me, who my name 

Knew well, and now this sphere by mo in turn le 

Imprest becomes, as I by it became ; 

Because not more did Bclus’ daughter burn, 

Sychscus and Creusa both betrayed. 

Than 1 while yet my youth was apt to learn, 

Nor that deluded Bhodopcan maid, I'V 

Demophoon’s victim, nor Alcidcs, when 
At lole’a fair shrine lus soul was laid. 


The p;rt.*itest valley ik the Mediterrane'in * the sea that engirdles the earth is tht cn. it 
ji.can lilt. I iimer is desenbed 'ifter i) uites astro lomicil mitiiier as making its wtstkiii 
xtremitx the horuon to the meridian of its casern, i « « ab extending over ninety degrees of 
the earth b surface {Purg xxvii i) 

The nver Macra cr Macra, m (he funigiana was recognised in Dante’s time as the 
1 undary between the OenotbC territory and th it of I lorcnce 1 he Ebro is the Spanish nver 
at that name Marseilles is supposed to he hilfwty between the two* neirly in the same 
meridian of lon,!itude as Ruggea a city in AIgt ria 1 he slaughter referred to is that described 
by Lucan (iu 573) as taking place when Btuiub besieged Marbcilleb 


'*4 Folco or I ol hetto is namc<l nx V F u Bats a Provencal poet The facts reported of 
} m are ih it he mas the bou of a wealthy merchant of Genoa , that he wrote Can^out and 
a?** ( f/tx after the manner of the J roubadours , that he was high in favour with Richard 1 
< r Liigland and Count Raymond of loulouse, that he loved the wife of another patron, 
Haraic of Marseilles, and to eonceal his uassion pr* tended to [nve her sister , that on her death, 
and that of hib own h ife, he renouneed the world and entered a Cistercian monastery , that 
he was afterwards bishop of Marseilles, and took an active psrt in the persecution of the 
Aliiigenses It is obvious that some portions of Uus history presented a p irailel, more or less 
« lose, to Dante’s own experience, and may have drawn out lus sympatliy /or the strangely 
adventurous hfe 

The daughter of Belus » Dido Sychaus was her &rst husband Creusa, the first wife 
of iEneas {// v 6 a , i jao-^aa) 

Phj llis, of Mount Rhodope m Thrace, was beloved b^ Demof hbon of Athens. On his 
deserting her she was cha ngw into an almond tree (Ovid, Jhfoiti 11 ) Hercules, after 
conquering Eurytus, king oTThrace, fell m love wah his daughter, lole, brought her to hi» 
hsime, and hence roused the jealousy of Deianeira (dfrt tx i34’‘S38, Herotd ix 5, and 
Soph ixach) 
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Here mourn ive not, but smile for what was then ; 

Not at the guilt — that comes not to our mind — 

Cut at the Foresight oideiing all for men u 

Here gaze we on the skill which hath designed 
Such vast effect, and so the good we see. 

From woild on high to world below consigned. 

Cut that each wish of thine thou bear with thee 

Fulfilled, that had its birth in this our sphere, uo 

My speech a little while prolonged must b& 

Thou fam would’st know whom light cncirclcth licit. 

One who beside me sparklmg so is seen. 

As flashes sunlight on the waters clear 
Kow Imow thou that within there rests serine, us 

Bahab, end being in our hosts arrayed. 

Is in then highest older scaled as queen. 

She by this Heaven, where comas to point the shade 
Which your earth casts, was welcomed first of all 
The souls with which the Christ His triumph made ■ > 
Well was it she, as tiophy, should recall 

Somewheii in Hi iven that gloiious victory. 

Which to the lot of outstretched hands did fall, 

I c cause she saw with fond and favounng eye 

Joshui’s fust gloiy in tliat Holy Lind, i 

Winch the Pope keeps not much in memory. 


Ihe ^trret of the r'llm jiy of the sniK that ha! ^nful >s exphined Lethe ha 
tnlstn iway *111 pninful memory f evil {Pmg xzxm 96) ai d it is hten only as being what 
w hen rt{ c ited of itaciuallv wis— < btepptug st nc to higher things fhe induction is ned 
farther in the case of Kah'th the harlot \Joih ii -iv ) who was foremost among the SluIs 
rescued I \ the Descent into Hell 1 have out found any earlier trace of th s belief She is 
nimcd as an eximple of the hirlotb who v.nter the kingdom of H iven flsid Hi i 
Comm tm Jos 11 ) K'll ib is not named in the O &pe! of Nicodemu , which ib ine btartiiin 
point of most tr idiiions on the subject 

The earth s shadow ib issumed to termm itc on the burfice of Vciius Thi. souls that 
were in the three lo er spl eres weie that is, still in the bhadow of cirthly ^nVctions, and 
therefore excluded from the h (.her dip^rccs of blcbbednebs. 

' I\ hab| i e , had been in tl e Limbus Pairum {H iv waiting for balvatioo She 

bhared in the triumph of the Descent into Hades, and of all the sou]» then rescue i bhe was 
the firstto find h*r ^pointed si hcie in Venus One wondrrs at not finding the Magdalene 
in that planet Did Dante avoia the eommonplaceb of mcdi'eval tradition, or did he question 
the traiiition, which from Gregory the Great onward ident hed her with the wom^n which 
wis a sinner oK Luke s\\ 42? 

The words has e been explained (x) of the two hands ih a were nailed on the cross 
(a) of (hose of Rahab as she let down tne bpies (3) of those which Joshua stretched out in 
prayer and thus obta ned victory (/'cc/im zIvi t-3) Of these (1)5 ems preferable Ihe 
fact that the harlot of Jericho was m Paradise was a witness of the redeeming love 

Acre had been taken by Uie Saiaceoi id 1291 Neither Nicholas 111 nor Brai&Ce 
VIII ha 1 taken active measures for a new ausade Sull less was that to be expected from 
the spontaneous action of one of the Avignon Popes If, as i» probable, this Canto w is 
written after the death of Henry Vll , we may remember that he had planned a cnisade 
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FLORENCE AND THE POPES 


IMS. C. IS. 


Thy dty, vhich was planted hy his hand 

Who first in lehd pnde his Maker spurned, 

And by whose envy so much woe was planned, 

Brings forth and spreads the flower which curse hath earned, m 
Which leads the sheep and eke the lambs astray. 

Since it the shepherd to a wolf hath turned. 

For this the Gospels men have cast away, 

And the great Doctors, while Decretals claim 
Such study as their margins soiled betray. ns 

The Cardinals and Pope devour the same, 

Kor ever turn their thoughts to Nazareth, 

Where Gabriel once with wings wide open cainn 
But Vaticono, and what else is yet 

Sacred in Rome, the chosen bnnal-placo >» 

Of warriors who m Peter^s line were set, 

Shall soon be freed from the adultoions race." 


u i). Clement V and John XXH contented thenweUe^ with racing money for it 
(vd I p cxiii ) The transition Min Jericho to Plorenceatid the vtcehoH)>e Pope^ifemn tumc' 
what abrupt Her resistance to the Emperor )ud clearly enibitteied the fbeluii^s of th( ext e 
against the city of hia birth and the Ouelnh cause with which »he was identified 1 o him 
!< lorence is a plant of Saun s planting, iiuttful m a malignant envy hke his {Afntt xv 13 p 
Wttd 11 34) 1 he coins of Florence, gold is well as silver, were stamped with the hly, a 

which was the badge of the city, and were hence knoM n as florins I hey 
served as a slandird of current^ throughout l^y, and were reproduced, with the addition of 
his name, by Pope John XXIl at Avignon m zjza ix xyi) So L>inte says the 

greed of gain had turned the shepherd into a W(df(i 7 t 4g) 
llU Forged decretals, edicts, andletters of the early Popes first appeared under Nicholas 
I m the ninth centurv '1 hey iM.re received as authentic by Jiinoccni ill , ami became the 
chief armoury of the Popes in their warfare agam'-t the hmpirc. Grtcory IX had hve books 
of them compiled Iv Raymond da Pennaforte Boniface VllI addij a Mxth In A/m i». 
3 and Ap ix 7 Dante speaks with the utmost scorn of the theologians who give their 
whole tune and study to them, deserting Augustiiu. and Gregory, Ambrose, l>iony>ius, and 
Heda Roger Bacon, on the oth^r hand, vents his wrath upon the studuits who devoted 
themselves to the civil law the basis of the OhibcUiiiL tlico>y ui polity , » Inch wis “ destroy* 
ing the Church of God, and through winch the whole wi>r«d was lying in wickedness.' 
e S5r 0 / Tert c. 84 

The Popes care little for Nttare^h, either as part of the Holy Land which they ought 
to recover to Chnstendom by a new crusade, or as the bUrting point of the Gospel record 
The prophecy is of the nature of an echo of that of the Veltro of II 1. xoi, and of the 
vision of /’arg- xxxii , and refers prolnblv to the death of Boniisce VllI 10x303 abthegreat 
corrupter of the Papacy Possibly there may be an expression of a hope not quite extin- 
guished even by Henry VIZ 's death 
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CANTO X. 

The Fourth Heaven, of the 8u» — The TketHogum — Albert of Cologne 
Thomae AquUua, and others. 

Gazing upon His Son, with that high Love 
'Which each alike breathes forth eternally, 

The first great Power, nil human speech above, 

'Whate’er ui mind or place revolves on high. 

Made with each order that who looks thereon ' 

Can never fail to taste His majesty. 

Look thou with me, O Header — look straight on 
To those high spheres, and chiefly to the pnit 
'Where the two iiiovemeiiU iiitcrsectiug run. 

And there begin to revel in tlie art u 

Of that Workmastcr, w 1 k> doth love it so 
Within Himself, His eyes ne’er from it part, 
e how from tkcucc the path oblique doth go 
Of that great urcle which the stars doth bear 
To botiefy the woild that seeks to know. i> 

And if then path did not thus wind and veer. 

Much of Heaien’s virtue would be spent in vain. 

And every (xiwer below would feel death near. 

And should it distance more or less attain 

From the straight line, thou much were incomplete, * 
Above, Ixdow, throughout the woild’s domain. 

Now, Header, '■it thou still upon thy seat, 

Musing o’er that which doth full meal precede. 

If thou would’at rather joy than tedium meet 

llte tlicologv of the poet ih an cchoof thit of /(’Aff 1 g-io, C<»/ » tfi fhl> \ .tf*** 
dl-bO of the Nicenc and Atluii is an Creeds The Plimal Mijlit, K the F'lther, coated the 
iinivcr e through the ngeiicy of the Son Ibe love of which he speaks is the Spiiit that 
** pmceedeth from the Father and the Son ' Tu contemplate this to taste " something of 
the Diviiic pcifeLtuin, and to thin the reader is invited to uplift himst-lf 

The two moliuns winch intersect are those of tlie apparent diurnal motion from cast 
to west, and that of the sun and the planets on the ecliptic, and the point ol interbectioii i-* 
that of the vernal equuiox, which is assumed, as in /f i 3^ as near the date of the poem 
W The thought m like that of Hooker, E P % 3o a If the relation of the ediptic to the 
equator were oihei than it t& seasons and climates and stellar influences would be thrown 
into confusion, and Iiie would pass into death, and the Duine purpose would be frustrated 
(CflHv 11 15) Viittie and potency ire distinguished from each other, as, tn the tciminology 
of Aristotle, the foiin and tne matter 

TTic bench on which tlie reader sits is cither that 00 which the student sas at his desk. 
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I serve the meal ; thyself from henceforth feed ; ^ 

Because the subject vvhereof now 1 wnte 
My whole attention for Itself' will need. 

The minister of Nature, chief in might, 

Who on the world imprints Heaven’s virtue great, 

And measures time’s succession with its light, so 

Arriving at the point I named of late. 

Was circling forward, in the spires whereon 
Each hour it doth to ns approximate , 

And I was with him ; yet liad knowledge none 

• Of that ascent, except as one doth know, -w 

Just as it comes, the thought he lightelh on. 

’Tis Beatrice who doth guide us so 

From good to better thus immediately. 

Time can no measure of her movements show. 

IIow lustrous must have been her brilliancy «> 

Within the sun’s hnglit sphere, to which I came. 

By light, and not by hue, seen vividly ! 

Though help fiom art, use, genius I should claim, 

I could not others to conceive it teach . 

Let them believe, and long to see the same « 

And if our thoughts are poor, and dull our speech 
For such high theme, no wonder need theie be. 

For ne’er beyond the sun man’s eye might reach 
Such was e’en there the fourth great family 

Of the great Sire who doth its thirst allay, w 

Showing what “Son” and “ Spirit” signify 

jr &!» in the metaphor of i the at the lunquet. The foretaste " of 1 rither 
piiiiits to the i liter We note in 1 37Dinic*> i.onsctou5QcbS of hiS calling as the prophtt- 
l>i)U of science as well as theology Vcldom, perhaps, has any one fulfilled (luolcing to his 
environment) so entirely as he dui. Dr Westcott’s descninion of the " perfect theologian ” as 
one who would require to ben perfect schoIur,aperfeaphybicist, and a pet feet philosopher" 
(Paper on Theological HxanunatioHiy 

We pass to the sphere of the greater hght that rules the day, qttichens the world with 
Its heat, and with its light givc-s the measuremenl of time And the season is that from 
w Inch the aun rises eiirlier cv^iy d ly, te the vernal etfuinox (1 ^3), the sun being in Anes 
he ascent, as before (C 11 33, v 93^ had been initaiitaneous a** are the movements of 
iliought In this be was in accord with Aqtimav who d)si,us,ics the q^uei>tion whether the 
s lints in heaven move 111 time, and answers it m the alTii mativ'* , the time, howestr, being 
imperceptible on account of its earreme, infimtesimal brevity (Suxim. in Su// 3) 

The souls m the sun, those of the great theologians, arc visible not by features, or even 
hy colour, but only by a brightness which was greater than that of the body of the sun, and 
words were wantmg to describe that brightness 

The two verbs imply the Cdholic doctrine of the etemnl generation of the Son, the 
eternal procession of the opint, the Father being H imself the ‘ ‘ bun of Angels, " and standing 
in the same relation to the othei two Divtoe Persons as the sun does to the light and heat 
which issue from it (Conv in is) 
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Then Beatrice spake ; “Give tkanks, Fsay, 

Give thanks unto the Sun of Angels^ who 
To this, the Sun of Sense, hath led thy way ” 

No heart of man did e’er itsdf sulxlue t 

To worship God m self-snrrendenng fear, 

With loyalty of will so promptly true. 

As I did when those words fell on mine ear. 

And so my love in Him was fized awhile, 

E’en Beatriee, eclipsed, no more seemed near i 

She was not wroth there.at, but so did smile, 

That the brght glory of her laughing eyes 
Did my one thought to many things beguile. 

^lore lights I saw in life and tiiumph rise, 

And, making us their centre, wreathe us round , <- 

Less bright their look than sweet their melodies 
Ro oft see we Latona’s daughter crowned. 

And halo spread, when misty is the air. 

So that it keeps the zone wheiewith she’s IxiumL 
1 1 Heaven’s high court, whence hither I repair, in 

Are many gems so beautiful and bright. 

They may not fiom that realm pass otherwhere 
Such was (he song of those tlius clothed with light 
Who takes not wings that he may thither fi- , 
hlay wait until the dumb bring nows aright i 

Tlicn, with sweet songs, those binning suns on high 
Around uo wheeled tlnce times in measure due, 

As round fisod poles the stars move eipiably. 

1 ).imes in unfinished dance I seemed to view, 

Who pause awhile, in silence giving heed, i® 

Till they have learnt the new notes through and through 

^ Tht AdoruiR IS, as it wcie, an intiapation o* iht be itific visinti m 1 the highest 
object of huin*in love 1 ven atrice in her idealised cfittrai ier» ah iinpcisuti tting Frcaterl> 
Wisdom, suflers a temponry cchpse Ihe human const lousne^s which hid hten for a 
moment one with Gt d, is restuied to its perception of the phiiahty crcTtinn by her smile 

^ The lunar halo seems to have been a special ol/jcct of Dante’s contemplation 
XXIX 78) 

^ The jewels of the treaMiry of Heaven are like those of a king's regalia on earth, which 
nay not be taken out of his kingdom, and such wns the song of the hlesbed spirits m the sun 
lie who does not soar tluiher in neort and mmd may as well look for speech from the dumb 
as expect the translation of the untranslatable. One feels in writing the words that they 
apply to those who follow in Dante's footsteps as well as to himself 

The thieefold circling moy be connected with the sacredness of the num^r as a 
Bj mbol of the "i rinity, or ida> represent the wnuence of ihe Masters of those who know on 
memory, mtelleut, and will. 

The image reads like a remmi^ceoce of Dante's youthful days, uben he watched the 
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And within one I heaid thna : “ When indeed 
The lay of grace, by which is kindled love, 

Tme love, which still, in loving, love doth breed, 

In thee shall shine all former light above, >> 

So that it gnide thee on that laddei high. 

Whence who descends again must upward move. 

Who to thy thirst should from his cup deny 
The wine to quench it, knows not liberty, 

Lut 18 like streams that far from ocean die u 

Thou would’st faiu know what kind of plants they be, 

Thus garlanded, encompassing with praise 
The Lady fair who for Heaven strengthenelh thee 
I uitli the flock of holy lambs did graze 

Which Domimc along a patliu ay led, a 

Where well he fattens who ne’er vainly strays ; 

Kear on the right is he who was my head. 

Master and brother, Albert of Cologne ; 

And 1 am Thomas, m Aquiiiu bred 
If ’tis thy wish the others should bo shown, i n 

Follow the words I speak with waiideiing ejes 
Along the blessed wreath in order thrown. 


movem«nt5 of the fair d.tmes of Florence an they dancLil haltiDz during a piiise in tht mu u. 
to catch up the time of a new melody, to which they then adapted their ihytUniic inoiioti 
Comii. Purg^ axvui 53, xaai 133 

^ The speaker is identified in line 09 with Thomas Aquinas. He re'ids, without *1 word 
spoken, the desire that is iii Dante’s heart, and to gratit> that dcsiie a> natural for the 
»pirus that glow with Divine love as for water to fl *w downwaid'> to the sea Its \ei\ 
presence u a pioof that it shall be 8iti>fied To b in Paradise, to tavte of ctetnu) h/t, is tJte 
foretaste and pledge of ultimate fruition Ibe theologians gather round Beatrice, for >he 
represents Wisdom, and wisdom is inseparable fiom a true iheolo^y 

1 he condition of all growth iii tJi« knowledge of Diune things is the soul's mthdriu tl 
Jroni the vanities uf earth 

^ Alliert of C ilogne [b 1x93) was a student at Pavia, and moved by a sermon of Giordano, 
uho succeeded DojninicasGeJieraloftbpDommicanpr JVeaehing F 1 lars, joined the Order in 
i33j In I Z44 he was at Cologne and hid St Ihomasasapupil With him he went to Pans 
in 1348, was elected Pioviiicialof the Order ui 1294, *>‘tl Bishop of Kegenslmrg (Ratisbon) m 
1360, and died at Cologne in is8o lu the hsl of schouhneii he stands as the hotior urn- 
-ersalts It is probable that D-uite had been at Cologne, ai d may haie he ird of his finie 
both there and at Pans (/f xxiii 63) 

Thomas, the Doctor Anulirus, I 1227 at Roccaseec i, near Monte Cassino, where he 
received his early education 1 hence he went to Naples, where he joined the Domiuicaii 
Order, and in 1244-48 was with Albert at Cologne and Pans He was chosen as Master of 
the Students in the former ciiy, but rcturiivd to Pons m xasa, and there became acquainted 
u ith Bonaventura. His abstract manner and habit of silent meditation led to his being known 
as the ** dumb ox of Sicily " (Naples = one uf the two Sicilies), but Albert prophesied that 
the bellowing of that ox would echo through the world Later on we find him at Rome, and 
once again at Naples He died on his waytotbeCoiinnl of Ljons in 1274, poisoned, as it was 
reported, by Charles of Anjou {Pttrg xx 69), and was canonised in 1323 Dante appears to 
h'lvc been in his later yearb a profound student of fais works, especially, as the numerous 
references in these notes wiU ha\e shown, of the great Autumn Tngologien 
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That other fire-flame from tlie smile doth rise 

Of Gratian, vho each sphere of Law’s domain 
So helped that he gives joy in Paradise. 

The next from whom out dioir doth beauty gain 
That Peter was, who, like the widow poor, 

Ills tieasuro gave the true Church to sustain. 

The fifth light, shining with a beauty pure, 

Iiieathes from such love that all the world below iio 
Craves to have tidings of him true and sure. 

Within it i" the lofty mind, where so 

Deep knoM ledge dwelt, that, if the truth he true, 

Such insight ne’er a second rose to know. 

Next may’st thou light of that bright taper view lu 

Which, 111 the flesh, had fullest insight clear 
Into the angels’ life and office due . 

And in that little flame that smileth heie 

Thou see’st of Christian times the advocate, 

Whose Latin jxin was to Augustine dear. i»' 
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Th« special merii of (rratian, the canontn of Chtuii* was that he undertook the work 
of reconciUni; the civil uul the canon Uw Hi* work, with the title of the CoNtoniia 
DuttiuiaHtmm CanauuM, was written about ii^ He taught at Bologna, but Ksaid to have 
be<ti a monk at Chias&i, nenr Kavenni, and l>aste may Uiui have had a local reaaon lor 
giMiig promiiicticc to his name 

Ki? Peter the Lomliord, the MagitUr Smituitamm, was born arr >xoo near Novara, was 
the H>n of poor parents studied at Bologna and Pans, and died m 1x64 as Bishop of the 
1 iticr city Hi'' four 0/ icomuendiumof the theology of Latin Christendom 

111 the lath century, bec.imc the ba«iis of all works of a like character, notably of the SnmnM 
ofAqiniia^ Jheicfeiencctotlicwidott Mnite of xai 1-4 is. from hi* preface, 
alh/utti tie /‘i.uurtAac uuuttatr nostra lunt ^oufietcuiA ingasophylaetwn Domtm wftefe 
ihi. wuids iha follow, ** Ardma senntiere, uitra vires nosinu dieie fiasum^mus, 
miy well have been in Pante's iniiid as npphe ible to liis own task 

Kill With the four schoolmen is joined Solomon Dante answers the question much 
discussed in ihe Middle Ages, whether he had been saved, in the afhrmatxve An elaborate 
treatise, Dr la Satui de Salomon^ will be found m Calmet, DtctiPH (aiU SaloMonX Ihe 
theologians of the Gtoek Church, headed bv Chrysostom, were mostly for a favoumble judg 
ment Augustine and the loitin fathers for an adverse bo in the * I^ast Judgment of 
i ireagna m the Strozzi Chapel tn Florence and Uu, Campo Sauto at Pisa, Solomon appears as 
nsing between the blessed md ihelost, almost as if halting between two opinions as to hwown 
destiny The scale was probably turned in Dantes mind by the my^iicil inuipretation of 
the in Sl Bernaid and Hugh of bt. Victor lhe"lov«. 'oil 1 10 clearly refers 

to this. 


1*8 Instead of the name of Solomon we have the description of 1 Kings iiu ra, which after 
wirdsCC xiii 34-ixi) becomes the starting'pomt of along explanatioUf 
1*8 The pseudo Dionysius the Areopagile, who, m the traditions of Dante’s tune, was 
believed to have been Bishop of Paris, to have sunbred martyrdom under Domitian, and to 
have written a treatise on the “ Hierarchy erf Angels which Dante had dewy studied, and 
which he expounds m C xxx and in Conv u 6. J he writings ascribed to Dionysius belong 
probably to the 5ih century 


^ Who rt meant has been matter for conjecture (i)Ambro« (a)PaiilusOrottU^ apnest 
of Tarragona, who wrote a compendium of universal history of we BoMuet typ^ Advgn^ 
Pegysnast at tne request of Augustine, as a companion volume to the DeCmwtDn, and (3; 
Iwactantius, chieflv imown by nis treatise D* Mortibus Ptrsecuiorum* Of the three guesses 
(s) seen s most probabim ttunetto’s Trisory as far as its hutory was conceraeo, was iMgeiy 
based, as indeed was the ancient history of the Commedia {H, v 58 « ), on Orosius Dame 

nameshimwithVwgil, Ovid, Lucan, Cicero, Livy, as among his faicurue authorsfK E u oj. 
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Now if thy mind’s eye doth expatiate, 

Following my praises o» from light tto light, ' 

The eighth flame thou dost thirst to penetrate 
In 1 isiun of all Good there finds delight 

Tliat holy soul who maketh manifest la 

The cheating world to him who hears aright , 

The body whence ’twas hunted lies at rest 
In Ciuldauro, and from agony 
And exile came it to this region blest 
lieyond see thou the burning breath flame high ia> 

Of I'.idore and Bede, and that Richard, 

With whom in contemplation none might vie 
He from whom now turns to me thy regard. 

Is of a soul the light so giavely wise. 

It deemed the way to death both slow and haid u 
There Sigiei’s light eternal meets thine eyes, 

Who, lecturing in the street tliat’s named of Straw , 
Unpalatable truths did syllogI^e ” 


Virtonnu^, also *> contemporary of Aujpisime^ "wd mentioned by him is 
h'tvmg tnnslated Plato (1 p 145, ), bin then, tre no mdiLation^ that J>antc knew 

hth wiittn^Si nor were tliey At aov time as widdy read as those of Orosius Alfred iranblaied 
the latter, with additions, into Ang o Saxon 

IW AU comm«.niators iCTee thst Ih-teihms w meant The strange vtossitndes of his lift 
470)— high in favour with I hcrKlunc • I onsiil in 510 , then sii-spetitil of plotting agam>>t his 
master , iniiiri>oned at Pavia and then toiiurtd to death --miLlit uc)l point the moral of the 
vanity of eiithly greatness Dante names him(t nnr >1 13) as out of his chief guides and 
comf^orcers in the sorrow that fed on him after the dtath of l>eatritt J he Church of St 
Peter di Cieldauro (of the Golden Ca}ins)at Pavia was h»> buual place J helocil traditions 
of that city have canonised lum as St Sevenno {Oihb c 39 Milm Z C 1 407->4i4) 
llocthiiis aU'i like Orosius, W'is tmiisl tied by Alfred It is not without intere t to uute that 
the same bonks fashioned the niiiKis r. ihe Florentine poti and the Dii^ isli king 

(i) Isidore, Bishop of Ssvillc ('f 636), arote an enryclopa,dic book under the tith of 
rrw atrv ui'-c /Je I ulcsia^iuisOJ/ tin 'tiid another, /h SumiHr} Boho 

His works Were much studied in all inetliJLval uiiiversitu.> ( ') Bcda, known as the Venerable, 
ifie Monk of J irroM , is be>t known by Ins Erelts asticaf /[isfory, fnit was ilso a volmnin us 
w liter on 'istioiioiii) , chronolocs, and other subjects The fact that the Italian poet plices 
the Englt'vh historian in Paradise at least falls in witli the tradition that he n id visited 
Oxford Rirhird, the Ce»i/rw//rtfer, I*nor of the mnn istcry ofSt Victor was one 

01 the great mystic il writers of the isth century >173) His ire itises, De statu tnterton, 
liettjannn mtttot , De pr<Fparatiouc ontmt ad icntssnpta-Uow w, niajort De 

present so many sut>g(.stive parallelisms with the f AWm that fpp 227- 
237) has thought it wgrtri while to devot< thiity psges of lue iiiti()<hii.tiun to pi inting them 111 
Mrallci columns ForHughofSt VictorsceC xn fs Here (|,ain the leverenee show ii 
for the two great writers of the great mi nastmy at Palis falls in with the tradition that Datue 
hsil studied in that cit% 

196 Still more is this the case with Sigier Here we have at nme a local knowledge hardly 
likely to have been gimed els where, and an enthuMastic itlinir'ition for one of the leist 
known of the schoolmen Ihe Street of Straw, A«r du Fomitri., 01, in Petnreh’s I-atiii 
(hpist de Sen ix x), ** Fragosm stramiuum tnmr," near the Church of St Tiilien le 
Pauvre and the Hfitel de Ville, was the Hai rnirket of Pins 1 here the students ot the four 
nations of the Faculty of Arts*^r) France, nhtch inclttdt*d the archbishonncs 1 f Pans, Sens, 
Bourges, and Rheims, and also Italy and Spam , fa) England, which included Germany , (3) 
Normandy (4) Pieardy-— ^met to hear their lectures, »>eated, m the absence of benches on tne 
bundles of straw which were ready to their hand (/oxer pp 4*85) The few facts known as to 
Sigier aie that he was bom m the early part of tlie 13th century near Courtray , tliat he was 
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Then, like a clock, that calls us, as hy lavr. 

What time the Bride of God from sleep doth rise, uo 
With matin praise her Bridegroom’s love to draw, 

AVhere the one wheel upon the other flies^ 

Sounding “ Ttnff hng, ting ftng,’’ with note so sweet 
That souls attuned feel love’s high ecstasies, 

Sn saw I then that glonous circle fleet u» 

Around, and voice to voice make melody. 

So rich that none may know it as comiilcte 
Rave there, where joy endures eternally. 


one of thb first disciples of Robert Sorbonne, the foundei of the college that bearv his ninit. 
that he tsught th(.pntlo«.op)iy of A piiiits , was Dean of Notre Dime at C oiirtrit and was it 
1‘iris i«,iin in 135^ CKim (p 330) quotes from a document uf 7306 the iact that he left 1 
Ic^iry, before i,uo of liuoks, cht Hy the writings of Aquinit, for the poor students of the 
Sirhinne On the other hind he wis accused of here y m 1278 hef le the Dominicm 
Inquisitor S mou du Vd <uid acquitted lo th t aceusition Dinte probably refers, not 
wunoiit 1 tuinh of fill u feeling, in the ** ttwttftint rert of 1 138 hiil /) p ’>ib) 
quotes fr m lu It I n ^ ir q In is ( fihLUfimjndi /t A i (pnbh hed by Cistels, Montpellier, 
i&8i)i reeenU> discovered the further <aitcment thit SiK>cr died, afur great sudeiin^ lu 
«hich I 13s probibiy refers (comp Pu*£ Jtxi 133) in Orsieto, so thit Dinte mi> possib y 
hoe met liiin in Itily is well as I’anv Aroi x (| 332) chvges Sigier siith lullouiog 
Av( rhoes in teaching a taiuheisiic matenilisin, destruetive of true thoughts of tie )>er 
so ilitv of min ind id ind cites Dii teSpnise of him as evide ce of toinpli ity Ihe 
subpetun winch wis roused igiuist him diifted probibly in tins diieetion, Lit it isill be 
remembered ihit ho lAir irciuutcd and that ]>inte puts Its praises m the 1 cuth 01 tne 
greit oppu ent uf Averrhue> lie tils sud t> iiie wiitlen 1 ireitise with the title uf 
Jm/i Mi/tlia ut which he it !< isi stated the irguments thit mi^bl be tlleged for Athei'iin, 
in I this tt is prol ibl> the ground of the suspicion fr>m whicli he suHered It is inieresinig 
fill .,lish le ideis to r member th it he must liave been a cotiltnqoi irv of Roger Uicon s 
it I’dris in i ill t he too wis condemned as a heretic in 1278 lie w is rele ised in ) and 
died It Oxfoid between that ditc and 1294 (CAnir/rj, pp 3"“4i It m i> be well 1 1 note, 
1 uwever, thil Mr 1'iqi.t luynbee, in a letter to the (xvix 328 „ivts xulence to 

I nve thit ‘'i«,i I dt < ourtrn dil not die till 1341 (the jissigt from the A mt t tu ta Aose 
j r 1 il 1> referring to hini , vnd lint D inle re ers to Sigier ol lb ibaut, wl o h is been co 1 
founded with his nmusike iiid to whom the ficts stated by Orin tm probably le ei Mr 
J nj nbte irnves itthe conclusion th tt he was execut d m ltal> bef re 13 o bee Addtttona>, 
AioUs 111 Appendix 

Ihe cnmpinson with which the Canto ends seems drawn fn m one of the media i il 
clocks, of which the L the Ir ils of Str isburg ind Wells furnish eximples, and in which, as th 
clock struck the hours, h),uics cime forth tod wheeleil round and round, m i dance Sue 1 
I clock, r illing to the M iitn 1 cuds seeing to D inte the ne irest i] | n> icli to the movemei ts 
of the twelve gseit students of diMnc things wh^m he hid en merited Dinte is sud 
t) hive been the first writei who mentions a sinking cluck {Penny (it/ ait iletohiji) 
Chaucer *328) mentions them is common in fcnglind Speaking of tne cock, he says— ' 

** Full siekerer was bis crowing in his loge, 

As is 1 clock, or any abbey orlog * 

Ihedateof the Wells clock, make by 1 monk of Glisionburj (Peter! ghtfoct) it siiu to be 
the eirly part of the 14th eentur) 1 am indebted to ale^tei from I oid (jrimihorpe, who 
tanks as an expert in these matters, for the following additional ficN that the insention 
>f clocks of some km 1 driven by miciunery is gencrilly attnbiiti.d to P «( ilicus, Archdeai on 
of Verona, in the 91I1 century, uid ilso to Oerbert, afterwan’s Poie Sjbesttr II , who 
made a clock at Magdeburg in 9^6 when Archbishop of that city One w is made fui West 
minster Abbey n 1383 ind another for St Alban’s in 1326 Of none r f these however, is it 
recorded that they had the ciicular moving figures which Dinte desciibes, iinl which I hnd 
in our clock at wells Bor another reference to clocks see C xxiv 13-18 Froi^irt (1 p 
750) describes 1 clock of like structure at Dijon (1382) One was sent in 1232 by the SuiUn 
of Egypt to the Emperor Frcdenck 1 1 bee Appendix 
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VAmrr of earthly pursvits [pab. c. xt. 


CANTO XI 

life 0/ St PraTteirof Aieiei, <u tM hg Thtmat Aqumat, 

Ikseksatb care, that haunts each mortal breast, 

How inconclusive are those syllogisms 
Which make thee Hatter down to baser rest * 

This man to law turns, that to aiihorisms. 

And one the priesthood takes with lower aim, s 

And one seeks power by force or by sophisms , 

One seeks the robber’s, one the statesman’s fame , 

One, whom the pleasures of the ilosh ensnare, 

Sinks back exhausted to inaction tame, 

'\MuIe I, set free from every clinging care, m 

With Beatrice in that Heaven 011 high 
Beceiied, so gloriously am iielcomed there. 

And then, when each to that point had passed hj 
O' the circle whore ho was befoie, he stayed, 

As candle in its stand stays fixedly. is 

And from within that form, in light arrayed, 

Who spake to me before, now seen more bright 
With smiles and purer, wonls I heard convened 
“ As I in His rays kindle into light, 

So, looking on that light which is oterne, t 

What stirreth now tliy thoughts I read aught 


> Ihe opening uord'. seem ni eelto cf i t — 

O eutas h minuM ' O qva ttum rst tn rd ui ihi < 

I li<> though t of the defcciive syllotzism^ tMt W I tbv mu d to uii thl> things seem^ to rise in 
contrast with the tiUL s^Uogoros of b>>,i^r,C x 13S Ihetcrm aphorisms the title of the 
^reat work of Hip) aerates (// iv 14^ iv used with a tvchmcU ) tccision for ihc studies 
With which Dante, as a menibei of the Guild of Ph) slums aid V)OLhi,uau& ,wasfanuhir 
0 The sophisms * are proinbly those rf tne legists of J aris, such av Willnm de No.,aret 
who were the c.>UDseUjr4 of Philip the I ur m bis jrocis^es agiinst Bonifitc VJII an 1 
the J emplars (/ xx 85 93) Solhepo t contrssls the sueuity of hissoj lurn in Paridisc 
with the manilold cares of this world lu wbtth mr'n wue tnKa^ed below 

l?ie ifnaee of the clock (C \ 139-144) is still before the poc t « ej cs, as tlic figures stop 
when the clock has done stiiking, eich li^ht is in its own c 11 uls ick 
U St Ihomas speaks agun He re*idH(asinC x 91} m the mirror ofthe divine know 
ledge the doubts in'll 'ire m Dante s mmdt proceeds to s live them, aflti his manner, 
with n dniinguo Ihe first, turning on C x 96 leads t > thi. historv of the ^re it Mendicant 
( >rdcrs and their founders, whom Prov dence had msed up (11 38-36; to guide (lu Church nito 
true paths of peace and loy Starting from the teaching of Summ 1 63, 7, St Francis 
repres nts the Seraphim, tnat excel in I ve , St Dominic, the Cherubim that rxcel in know 
Je^c To praise one is to praise also the other, but Aquinas himself a Dumuncao, in 
the true spirit of luotbcrhood, prefers to tel the story of St 1 rancis As we follow that 
story It will be well to remember that Dante hid pTobaU> 1 cen with Giotto at As^si guidin^ 
him in Ills designs for the great Franciscan churen there i^Lindinyt u 38-48) 
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Thou (lottbtest, and dost wish my speech should turn 
To words so open and intelligent 
That to thy sense it should be plain to leant 
What, when I said ‘ he fattens well,’ I meant, ss 

And when I said ‘no second e’er arose , ’ 

And here we must distinguish each mtent. 

The Providence, — which all things doth dispose 
With such deep counsels that all moital gaze 
Is bafSed ere to that great depth it goes — « 

That unto Him she loves might bend her ways 
Ihe Unde of Him who, with a bitter cry. 

Espoused her with the blood we bless and piai'C, 

In fuller peace, more steadfast lo} ally, — 

Her, for her good, with two high chiefs endowed, 

That they on cither side her guides might be. 

The soul of one with love seraphic glowed , 

The other by his wisdom on our earth 
A splendour of cherubic glory showed 
Of one I’ll speak , for, if we tell the worth < 

Of one, 'tis true of both, wbiche er we take, 

I'or to one end each laboured from his biith. 

Eotween Tupino and the streams that break 
Eioni the hill chosen by Ubaldo blest, 

A lofty mount a fertile slope doth make , e 

Perugia’s Sun-gate from that lofty crest 

Fuels heat and cold , HoceF and Gualdo pine 
Pidiind it, by their heavy yoke opprest 
On this slope, whore less steeply doth inclme 

The hill, was bom into this world a sun, n' 

Bnght as this orb doth oft o’er Ganges shine 

^ The TupiuOt a stre.tni which nbei in the Apennines anc* passini; by Nocen and I oli^nu 
(memonble foi the iiist edition of the Cammetita, pnnted there in 1472)1 (lows into the i iber 
I he descnptiuti ui its opciiUK* throu^hou^ gives evidci ce of direct local Lnuntlulgc 
ihe other btre'im is the C-husciu flowing from o hill on whirh St Ubaldu hid lived a 
hermit before he bceime Bi-rhop of Gubb o The hiU i* that known -is Subasio, on the slope 
of which stands A<»sim, equidihtant liom the two nvcis juM innied The road from Perugia 
to Assisi passes thi ougli the Poiti Sole and ts exj osed 111 winter to the cold b! I'^ts from the 
hills, and in summer to the scaii.hiig icflcctiou of the sun Dante had obviously felt 
both estiemes when he was at Amisi with Oiotto 1 can testify to the cold of the Porla 
Sole on a windy day in February I he ‘gnevous joke of Noc ra itid Gnaldo m ly refer 
to their oppression by the kings of Niples, 01 more prubibly by the Guelphs of l^rugi i 
Benvenuto, however, takes the **> ke as lefemng to the mountain ridge and the cold 
tnd storms which u bi ought on the two oues 
* After the full description of Assisi we have the lirih of St rrancih(ii82) Dante logins 
the life in almost the same terms as ihumas of GeUno, * Quasi saiatutu m tnundo So 



ST. FRANCIS 
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Whence, naming this spot, let not any one 

Coll it ‘Ascesi ’ — that were tome in sense, — 

As ‘ Orient ’ doth its proper title rna 
Such was his nse, nor was he far from thence, w 

When he began io make the wide earth sharo 
Some comfort from his glorious excellence , 

For he, a youth, his father’s wrath did dare 

For maid, for whom not one of all the crowd. 

As she weie death, would pleasure’s gates unbar w 
And then before court spiritual he vowed, 

El coram poire — marriage-pledge to her. 

And day by day more fervent love ho showed. 

Of lici first spouse bereaved, a thousand were. 

And more, tho jears she lived, despised, obscuio, os 
And, till he came, none did his suit prefer, 
bought it availed that she was found secure 

With that Aiujcl.»s when tho voice was heard 
Which made tho world great teiror pangs endure , 
bought it availed that she nor shrank nor feared, n> 

So that, when Mary famed yet below. 

She on the Cross above with Christ niipeaied 


Ronaventura mcs m him the ful/ilment of Ktv vii Ihe **Ganeeh'' may have been 
suggested W the claims of rhyme, but from Daiitc’v geographical standpoint, as the eastern 
boundary of the I md ht.mi>.phere, it mat ked the first region in which the bun's beams fell on 
lh< habiiible world, its true birthplace It mty Iw, too, th^t he had heard from Marco 
I'olo or other tmve lers of the glory of an Eastern dawn Comp Pnr^ ii 5, xxvii 4. 
Such a “day>spriiig from on hi^*’ had come upon tho<it whu were 111 darkness and the 
shadow of death, *iiid Assist (I kw^p in the text the old form, with its allusive meaning, 
by Dante) had becumc thr* true Onent of Christmidom 

^ Francis, the son of Pietro di Bernardone a merchant of Assibi, followed bis fathers 
calling in early life, w is taken pnsom r m a bnitle betw een the citizens of Ahsisi ‘ind those 
of Perugia, and on ho, re ease begin to feel the cdling to a higher life, uhith should 
reproduce the poverty and the lowlmevs of Chnst ihe cill came to him as he heard 
Matt X read as the Gospel of the day id the church of the Portuinrula For the bndc 
whom he then chose, Poverty, from whom most ni(*n sliriiik is from death itself, he rnciirrc'd 
his fither*s Montli, and in his presence, and m that of the Bishop of Assisi, solemnly re 
nounced, as in his espousals with her, all worldly possessions C>ioitob frescoes in the 
church at Assisi, prolxibly suggested by Dante himsc^lf, pcrpetuite the memory of that 
mamage The Latin phrase i^ introduced ts part of the formula of the solemn covenant. 

M The first husband of Poverty had be^n the Christ {Luke ix 58 , 9 Cor viii 9) The 
marriage with her second spouse, St Francis, was in 1207 

As elsewhere, memories of Lucan fv 51^5^*) minxle with those of Scripture Amyclas 
IS the poor fisherman on tlie shore of the Adnmrc who received Csesar in his cottagCf 
secure in his poverty, felt no touch of fear 

**0 vttr tutafacultae 

Paufieru angutUque tares ' U mune>a nondutn 
iKleileeta Deitm " 

Dante quotes the passage m C«Mt/ jv 23 

^ The Mater Dolorosa stood by the cros<i, but as the Crucified One hung there, naked 
and bleeding, Poverty also was witn Him 
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But lest I tell it too obscurely so, 

By these two lovers, m my speech diffuse, 

Thou Poverty and Francis now may’st know 75 

Tlicir concord and their looks of joy profuse. 

The love, the wonder, and the aspect sneet. 

Made men in holy meditation muse , 

So that tlie holy Bernard bared his feet. 

The first to stait, and for such peace so tried, wi 

That ‘■low he thought his pace, though it was fleet 
0 w ealth unknown, true good that doth abide * 

^gidius bared Ins feet, Sylvester too. 

Following the Bndegroom, so they loved the Bride 
Then went that Father and that Master true » 

With that his Bride and tliat liis family. 

Who round their loins the Ion ly giidle drew , 

Nor was faint heart betrayed in downcast eje, 

As being Pietio Bemardono’s son. 

Nor yet as one dcspisW wondrously ; 'u 

But like a king his stem intention 

To Innocent he opened, who did give 
The first seal to that new religion 
Then, when the race content as poor to live 

Grew behind linn, whose life, so high renowned, 1 
Would, in Heaven’s glory, higher ongs receive, 

With a new diadem once more was crowned 
By Pope Hoiiorius, from on high inspired. 

This Archimandrite’s purpose, holy found 


Ihe ]oy of the ^JTtdcgToom and the \T)de thiw broncht together allranttl 

uthers Icrnardo of QuuUav'tlle vtts the fust to join thu Order, yLgiiiUb author of iIk 
t trda Antea (d at Ft-rugia, 1373), tht- third ihu mscouiI, Pitro, is not named Sylvc>>iLi, 
the fourth, had «old some sume'i to St frinas for his iilh church, and 3\!ien he saw him 
distributing the money which Demordo h id given for ih poor, rcntiii led hit t tliat he had 
not paid for them ( 1 iiicis iii«t his demand with a h inJiuI of money, and Sylvester went 
home, and before long oflered h mself as a meinb r of ilie b oil erb >od 
^ St Francis went with his eleven disciples, and with the Rule of his Order, the Magna 
cha*ta pauperfain, to Rome, and obtAtnrd the approval of Iimocent 111 The same wi rd 
IS used for the cord of the Order a** ui // xxmi 92 One m i> note as a m itter of local 
interest for Dante, thit the Church uf Santa Cnice it riurcitce was connected with ihe 
Franciscan Order 

Not wiihout a natural sympathy, and ptissibly nlso witli a n miniscentx of Amyclas, 
Dante notes the kingl) beiriiig of St Francis before the Pope, to spite of hts lowly origin 
ind the scorn to which his rule of life exposed him 
^ Hononus III solemnly sanctioned the Order in 1323 

Archimandrite * chief of a sheepfold, was the word used in the Grerlc Church for the 
head of a monastery It hid been used by Pope I cj the Great, and m y have survived m 
some of the monasteries of Southcni Italy (buieer Ikes r r) 
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And after that, 'with martyr zeal untired, ><» 

He, in the presence of the Soldan proud 
Preached Christ, and those whom His example fired , 
And finding that that race no iipcuess showed 
For thur conversion, not to toil in \ain, 

He to Italia’s fields his labours vowed ue 

On the rough rock 'twixt Tiber's, Amo’s, plain. 

From Christ received he the last seal’s impress, 

Which he two years did in his limbs sustain. 

When it pleased Him, who those him thus to bless, 

To lc.id him up the high reward to share us 

Which he had merited by lowliness, 

Tlien to hia brotliers, each as nghtful heir. 

Ho gave in charge his lady-love most dcir, 

And bade them love her with a steadfast caie , 

And from her breast that soul so high and clear ,is 

Would fain depart and to its kingdom turn. 

Nor for hu body sought another bier. 

Tliink now what he was who the fame did earn 
To be his comrade, and for Peter’s barque 
On the high seas the true path to discern i"o 

And such was he, our honoured P.itnarch , 

Whciofore, who follows him as he commands. 

Him laden with nch treasuies thou may’st maiU 
Put now his flock so eagerly demands 

New food, that it, of sheer necessity, iji 

111 pastures widely difleient stiays and stands 


l<W Dante follows the tndiinn tfiu St rmuas, if tr sendmg forth his discjples two ind 
two topre ch thi Oosnel to the nation's ((2 ia) stirted for Acrt., where he. pieiched Chnst 
tutheSultm Ihe whole senes of c^ent^ here r«sltted miv be seen in the frescoes of the 
hranaftcan convent at Orta, at anJ lu the Chapef of Santa Croce, FJorenoe. 

The rock i> thit of Alvemii wher St Frincis fonntlt 1 Tti onitor> in t‘>t 5 ind where 
tccordtng to tndition two >ears before I iNileiib m 1^46 lit. receivi.d the ii^tn /a as th 
crowning seal of lus mission conieihng themfiom theejesof men so that they wrere scarcely 
known by any till after hib Jc uh 

Po\erty, as the lady he Ind loved sad w ddrd, he left ic the esre < f hu brethren 
From her bosom he departed to hib tx« ird, sod desired no funcrsi 1 unours but tliobe wluch 
bhe could gist, him 

We are a,;am reminded of Gi itto, who p*umed his fimoiis " Nss icetli prnbsbiy when 
he was at Rome m 1205-1300 P uitc may hue seen it citl er in his tub lee visit or in hib 
liter emb t^y {Lttufsn} 11 9) 1 he niosnic from the psintmg originally in the choir of the 

old b isilica, IS iiuw seen m the {irticnof St Peters The "patiiarch of whom Aquinas 
speaks lb Dominie the founder of hia own O der 
1** Ihe new food may be either the wesUh, dignity, snd fame which the degeneiate 
Pnmimcana were seeking or the new and more seruhr studies inr which they were forsaking 
ti ose by which their great teachers h-id risen to tmii ence In ihe * milk there is orobably 
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And as the more his sheep thns scattered he, 

And further from him wander to and fro, 

With less milk come they for the fold’s supply. 

Some are there who, in fear of that loss, go m 

Back to their shepherd, but so few they be, 

That little cloth would make them cowls, I trow. 

Now, if my words are not obscure to thee. 

If thine own eats have been to learn intent. 

If what I said thou call’st to memory, ui 

In part at least thy wish shall find content; 

For thou shalt see the plant which thus decays, 

Shalt see what he, the leather-girded, meant 
By ‘ well he fattens who ne’er vainly strays.’ ” 


CANTO XII. 

The Lt/e of St Dominic at Md hy St Bonavtntam. 

As soon as that last word had spoken been 
By that blest flame who gave it utterance, 

That holy mill to wheel again was seen , 

Nor did it wholly through one whirl advance. 

Before another compassed it around, s 

With song to song conformed, and dance to dance, — 
Song which above our Muse doth so redound. 

Above our Sirens, in those organs sweet. 

As primal ray above the ray’s rebound. 


an allusion to x Cor in a , x Pet ii a The new pur-'Uits of the Order had marred the sim- 
pUcity and effectiveneas of their work as pieacbers Then were soint. who retained the older 
and better spirit, but quotusquis^tte reUquHst Comp Roger Racon's complaint of a like 
degeneracy among both Donuoic'ins and F ranctscans (( 7 / Tort c 65X 

I take the rmdings vedrat, and not vedra, corrtK^itr, and not correc* 

tion) 1 he Dominicans wore a leathern girdle, as di^inguished from the " cord ^of St Franas 
lUcy vfert corregg/ers the Frznciscum wt.rcrordeiieis {/t xxvii 67) Whit had been aaid 
to Dante would explain the meaning gI the words (C x 96) that had perplexed him 

A Another circle of twelve blessed smnts gathers round the first) Dante and Reatnce still 
remaining in the centre, and moves wiin rhy thnuc dance and song So, the observer of nature 
notes, we see two rainbows (Ins the messeui^r ofjuno), one (by a ImM transfer of imagery 
ftom Bight to sound), the echo of the other For the story of bcho, see Met 111. 395 1 he 

forsaken nymph fades away u her sorrow, aad nothing is left of her but her voice 
\OL II. E 
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THE GARLAND OP SOULS. 


[pas. O. Xlt. 


As oft our eyos through floating cIoud-mistB meet u 

Two rainbows parallel and like in hue, 

When Juno bids her handmaid ply swift feet, 

The outer from the inner born to view, 

Like to the speech of that poor wandenng one 
Wliom Love consumeif as hot sun doth the dew ; u 
And thus they lead man’s thoughts foretasting on, 

By reason of God’s pact with Kuah made. 

That earth no moie shall be with flood o'errun ; 

So of such roses bright as never fade 

There circled louiid us those fair garlands twain, » 
The inner lu the outer re-portiajed. 
hTow when the dance and all the festal strain, 

Both of the music and the udiaiit flame. 

Of joyous love-lights all at once lefrain. 

Instant and impulse for them all the same, k 

Just as the eyes, which, when the will invites. 

Or shut or open \i ilh a single aim. 

Then, from the heart of one of those new lights. 

There came a voice whuh made me turn to see, 

K’cu as the star Uie needle’s couise incites. » 

And it began ■ “ The love which shines in me 
Diawi me to name that other Leader gicat. 

Through whom my Master gams such eulogy 
Tis meet that each should share the other’s fate. 

That, as they fought together side by side, as 

Together we then fame should celcbiatu. 


1 he thouglit seemi to be th'it when mpn the rainbow they remember uc 8*17, 
and Itave a foiectst uf beuer things Uiah the pl«i^ue of waters. 

^ Ihc thought of the rose garland of soulSi of which we have the first fruits here, cut* 
nimates lU the grand vimou of C xxxi x-34. 

The allii^iou 10 the manners compass worth noting, like the mention of the clock m 
( X X39i as shuwiHT Dantes interest in ipphed science Marco Polo is said to have 
Iwoughi back a knowledge of the pioperaea of the magnetic needle irom Cnihay It is 
descuued by Gitynt de levins in a satiric poem railed La Btdie in 1190 On the other 
hand \ incent de Beauvais and C trdiiial de Vitiy vpi. ik of it as a marvel which they had 
seen III the Eatt. and tliere is no evidence of itv having been imed fur iiautK al i)Urpu>e$ Guido 
(-tiiinicelli, D inte s master 97), alludes to it in nearly the snme terms as Dame 

(A'li/ «. Aat p. a95X llie fact that Roger Bacon dwJIs on it as a '* mtmculum tn ^arie 
n0tum (tV A/ns. p 383] indicates a possible source of Dantes knowledge (C 11 64 >^i48js.) 

The speaker is Uonaventura (<f 2374), General of the Francisc m Older, who. tn return 
for the htorv of St i raiicis told by Aquinas, uarrates the life of bt. Dominic B >lh fought 
together , both should be united in men's honour Sometimea the one, aometimes the 
other, appe ir in old Italian pouiUngs, engaged ui the act of propping up the falling e^fica 
of tin. Giurch Comp. L 106. 
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The host of Christ so dearly re-supplied 

With annoui, in the rear of its high sign 
Was following, few and slow, by doubt sore tried, 

Wlion the great Emperor of the realm divine <o 

Was moved for that imperilled band to care. 

Not for its merits, but through grace benign ; 

And help, as I have said, to His Spouse bare 

By those two champions, through whose words and deod^i 
The scattered people homeward ’gan repair. «'■ 

In that fan clime whence zephyr soft proceeds 
The young and tender leaves to open wide. 

With which our Europe clothes its vcidant meads, 

Not far oif fioin the suigings of the tide. 

Behind which, when its heal is long and great, su 

The sun at times from sight of all doth hide, 

There Calaroga stands, the fortunate. 

Beneath the shelter of the mighty shield. 

Where lions subject are, and subjugate. 

Therein the ze.dous lover was revealed k 

Of Chiist’s true faith, the athlete consecrate. 

Kind to her fiicnds, to those who hate her steeled 
Ills mind, when it the Maker did create, 

AVas with that living energy replete. 

It made hi? mother prophet of his fate ; u 

The re arming of the host of Chn^t is idrotical with their redemption and renewal 
1 hey had lost through sin the weapons of the armoury of light vi xx>x7), and Christ 
came to equip Hu >oUhcrs with them 1 he description that follows gives ixs Daate’s view of 
the state of We'>tcni Chiistendom at the beginning of the i^th century— heresy rampaiiti 
epicurean unbelief creeping lu (^/ a 32, 63 n ), prelates and pne&ts tainted with simony 
(// XIX x>^) iiid leading coi rupt lives (A/ xv xo9>2i3)y and the chainpioitb of the faith few 
and far between 

iio We note the recurrence of the name Emperor, used m 1 xs4 It appears once more 
111 C. XXV 41 

^ Spam IS described as the region from which the eephyr blows St Dominic was bon at 
Calangi in < ‘xstile, near the sources of tne hbro and the lagns (now Calahorra), about 
e ghty miles fioni the shores of ihc Bay of Biscay Ihe '* sometimes ’’ is a note of accuracy 
It was in the summer that the sun seemed, after its long journey from the east, to sink in 
the waters of the Atlantic beyond Calaroga 7 he description » peih*^ not without a touch 
of symbolism The Church was to be wakened out of the *'wiuter of its discontent” by the 
Saint who came from the land of the zephyrs Comp a like analogy in C xi 54 

As m /f xvii 55-75, Dante displays his knowledge of heraldry by describing the arms 
of Castile, m which two Lons and two uislles are quartered in normal fashion 

The srord for *' lover ” is the same as that used la maiam partem of the giant who 
WOOS the harlot in Purg xxxu 155 Dies (p »8) derives It from Germ, irtu^ the true 
servant or lover Domitiic b 1x701, 

^pareotly an echo of vi. 854— 

** Parcert dollar* Muperbos ” 

^ The Iqgend was that bii mother dreamt that she was to give birth to a dog with a 
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YOUTH OF St DOMINIC. 


[FAB. 0 SII 


And soon as the espousals were complete, 

'Which at the font did him to true faith wed, 

Where dower of blessing equal doit er did meet. 

The lady, who for him that promise said. 

Saw in her dreams the jssuo wondrous rare, 

Destined from him and from his heirs to spread. 

And that the words liis calling should declare, 

A spirit went from hence the boy to name, 

Named after Him, who all his soul did share, 
lie Dominic was called, and his the fame, n 

As of the tiller of the ground, whom Christ 
Chose as His help His garden to reclaim 
Servant and envoy was he seen of Christ , 

For the first love which in his soul found home. 

Was for the first great counsel given by Christ. it 

Silent and wakeful oft in midnight’s gloom, 
lie by his nurse was seen upon the ground. 

As though ho said, ‘To this end have I come.’ 

0 father ' Felix both in fact and sound I 

O mother • true Joanna in thy deed, " 

If that name means what in it men have found ' 

liurniHK torch in it5 mogth , that, troubled bt the vivtun, •.he wen*^ for cr mfoit to the shnne of 
ail earlier ht Dominic neir her home, and on tiic birtn of her son called him by the same 
jisme A trace of tilt Kgend survived lu the mtdia.val pun that tin. Domimcans were 
Domtm Canes 

•1 The espoufcals of St Francis were celebrated when he wis of full age, with Poverty 
Those of Pom nic, as the great champion of tlie fiuh from which he never swerved, were 
celebrated at his baptian 

M The godmother of Domiiut «il>o i id her dreim. and mw one star od ih^cbild s foreheid, 
and another on the nape of ins neck, in token thit ne w ih to lil jminate both East and est 
(Benv ) 

The words probabls refer to Auumis {Suntm ii» iC, 3), who gives the meaning of 
I'iamtHuus as meining "one who iteiongs altogether to the J>ofninHi ’ Ibe man Lnrist 
Tesus, lie argues, is Himself (he 1 nid,and then lure c iimot bo rightiy ca led Vontinicus, but 
nis flesh may be caifed cara dowimca 

It IS Dinte s rule that Chiist should never be combined wiih any other word asrh>me 
Comp C XIV 104, XIX 104 xxxii 8^ 1 ike minces of tne sime won! thri e lepeiUd for 

the sake of emphasis iiefoundinth vn//ofC xxx 95 >i\d \ti ammimiu Purg xx 65 

7^ The wrord "counsel*' is used in itsstiict ethicil seiibe, is contrasted with "precept* 

1 t 108, 4), as not binding u|w»i all men and with speeiil reference to the command 
oi Afaii XIX ai given to the rirh jmin,; ruler 1 he Order of the Prcicheis, like thit of the 
Ptaites Altnores, was to be an Order of Meiidieaiitb In the tradit ons 01 the Siiiit s life, 
Pommicsold even his books that he might relieve the poor in a tune of famine, and offered to 
sell himself that he might ransom a captive from the Moors. 

77 Often m his childhood the hov wi found it midnight kneeling on the hard ground, aad 
when his nurse remonstiated, answered m the words wlueh Dante putv iiiiu his mouth 

7B Dominie's father was lelis Cit/man Duiite knows enough of Hebrew to give the 
etymology of Giovanni (Joannes =s Joehanan s ti t I ord is gracious), but a Hebrew scholar 
would hardly have spoken m the half doubling tone of 1 81 Comp Witte, /> / 11 43 An 
interesting piper on httmanusland I)anU in P Gtsell 111 423-462 shows that Dutewis 
acquaint^ With in eminent Jew lah poet and scholar Comp C >11 1-3,10] 1 p Ixxvi . 
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Not as men labour now, fox worldly greed, 

Following the Ostian, or Taddeo’s fame. 

But for that Manna which is food indeed, 

In little time great doctor he became, u 

So tliat he gave himself to tend the vine. 

Which withers if the dresser merits blame : 

And from the See, less now than then benign 

To the honest poor, not through its own offunec, 

But his who sits there in degenerate line ; ‘w 

Not that ho might with payment full dispense. 

Nor yet reversion of first vacant see. 

Nor tithes, which are of God’s own poor the pence, 

Did he demand, but only liberty 

Against the erring world for that seed true « 

To fight, whoso plants twice twelve encompass thee 
With will and doctrine then himself he threw 
In Apostolic office to proceed, 

Like torrent which lU streams from high source diew 


The Ostt ill ts llenrv of Susa, Autihibhop of Tml run, who wit m'^tle Cwlunl of Cbt i 
in ia6i and died 1371 He wrote •% (oinmentAry on the DbcretaU, •Did is heie t ikcn as Iht. 
reprvsi iit tuve of t) ose who give. thciiiscKes to mh studies ] nddio 1% niiiicd m most MS 
of the Cin“t (u 10) as huving trtnsi lud the Lthics of Anstotlt into Italiin He is said to 
have, heen of \ hirciue (or Bologn 1), to htve been a student of Hippoc ate*, and balun, ai d 
«t person il friend of Dinte's (Bttn / and to haicdied in 1395 P^nte s medic il studies is 1 
memi cr of the (vtiiUi ot Apothecaries would naturally briiig him into coui'u.t \tiih si ch 1 
man (// iv i40« 'tnd he here as their representative, as ihe Osimn is of Ciiion 

I AW IheiiAiiie ippeAr> as *\ suiiiiiuem I u/ xn 16 Some of the older cnmmentiiors, 
hoMteser, identif) hint w th lidd«o Pepoli, t jnnst oiisiilt of Bolotni, ind therefore gioiiped 
with the OsiiAM III either ea'-e, wh u is nieiuit is tiut Puuiime abandoned secular btudies for 
the true "miiina’ of heavenly wisdom 

^ Ihe wonis imply a survey, almost 1 visitation, of the Church as the vme>’ird of the 
Iord(/rof v 4 /tr it 21, jOnit xx x-*x6) It is m ticcrfUe that ihe same wind is u*>ed 
1 rre for the wiiheiiii,! of the Vint s li id been used m 7/ 11 for the rev ivil of drooping, 
flower>, the whiien ss bcuicf m one case that of the fAtiing leaft in tfie other of the opeiiiiit' 
bh ssi m 

^ 1 he Sec is that of Rome , the degenerate occupant of that See at the date of Dante s 
vision was llonifaee VlJl 

Ihe three ipplieatioiis which are acomfull} noted as commonly made to the Pope Arc (1) 
for a dispells it n fi oin ftiU p yment of what was due, either as the fulfilm iit of a cuntraet 
or by way of restitut n, so that theie might be an abatement of w or cvi n f6 per cent , (a) 
the promise of aj point ment to the hrst bishopric or other d gnity tlut michl beeome vacant — 
a power lirgely exeicised In Popes Ihnuficc VIII and Clement V in the e ise of cathedrals 
Did the like, even jo 1 o>,]and \ll J/utmjuti vVSS pv 7 St hi), (3) an assignment, fur 
their personal use, of the tithes whieh were nghtfnlly the iiihentanee of the poor 

^ 1 he fi ur and twenty plants are obviously fthough most of the older eommentaiors take 
them as the foin ind tw nty eldeis jn Pur^ xxix 8j for the cai onii il books of the Old 
1 estament) the two circles of Oonunican ai d Fianeiscan teachers by whom ilte poet is now 
sui rounded 

^ Dominic obtained the sanction of Innocent III m leis, and proceeded, with the sanction 
of Hooorius III in 1216, to the persecution of the Albigenses in Provence, and specially in 
I oulouse, calling m the secular arm of bimon de Montfort For the horrors of that persecu- 
tion see Milm Z C y\ 6-29 Tlie watering of the Catholic garden points to the labours of 
the Dominican Order as preachers and theulogians. Dominic himself died August $, laat 
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DEGENERACY OF ORDER. 


[fab. a XII. 


And 80 npon the hereties* false breed >«■> 

He fiercely swept, most vehemently there, 

Where rebel n ill did most his course impede. 

Full many streams from him their waters hare 
The garden Catholic to irrigate, 

So that its plants moic living might appear » 

If such was one wheel of the car where late 

The holy Church found stronghrild to defend. 

And proved m civil strife inviolate, 

Then should thy spirit clearly apprehend 

The goodness of the other, m whose cause ns 

Thomas, ere I c.ame, proved so kiinl a friend 
But now the wheel no more its circuit diaws 

O’er the same track, neglected and unloved ; 

And mould is seen where wine’s ciust won nppla isi 
His brotherhood, that once straight onw ard mo\ ed ns 

And in his footsteps trod, now turns so f.ir 
That what was foremost now is himlinosl proved ; 

And soon it will he seen what haiiusts are 

Of that bad culture gathered, when the tares 
Shall mourn the sentence that the bam doth bar ia> 
I say that one who, leaf by leaf, compares 

Our book, will find some pages where ’tis writ — 

‘ As I was wont to be, so life still fares 


H>7 I he chinot of ihe Chiirrh reminds ofthe imiijerv of /'i/rfT v’cit 107 Hire, low 
ever. It IS t tHu wh(.( led (.li'xriot, tinl iIk. two vil cclh arc Doiiiiiiic and tr tuns md tiic Oidcr^ 
they respct-uvcly represented 

An A'jiiinas had noted the de^encncy of the Doimnicans ^ dues Pon ivciitum lh.it of 
the F rtnci^r in^, which 1^ described in lonr Mmilitmlcs 1 h-* tr ick of the t^hccls of M-, hi,.,he t 
point, 7 r , th' hfb of Us fuiiiidu, >s no lunger fuiUmcd Ihc wine h ih tuiiicd soui, md 
thtre the mould of dec ty instc id of the cnist of n|>cness 1 he wnids 'tre said to li'ivi l>c( 11 
prineihn!, " Good wine shows crust, bad wine mould ” Tl c Ihnd c nipinsnn is tliit they 
pi ice their heel wliere F>1 Francis and his coiiiimiions had pi ucd the point of their feet, t e , 
their course was ictrogride , the fonith, thit the tare have t then the place of the whe'tt 

The words probably refer to the events which, wh^n Dante wrote, were fresh in men’s 
memories In 1294 Celotine V dunnu his short |iontihcite hid ciideiioiircd In hcil the 
divisionh between the *' SpiritUAi ” Fraiieihcuih, who claimed tn tread in the footsteiis of their 
founder, and the main b^y of the Order, by K*ithcnnc the former into a new Order as the 
Poor Hermits of Lelestuie ISoniface VIII abuhshcu tiic Order in ijuj, ‘tiid neiseciited 
us members as heit tical J hey were thus lhru'4 out of th Clitiich and as the Fr'iiirelli, ’ 
tiikiiig the *' l^verlashn.; of the AbbM Joichim as their st'indird, became the 

HOirt of orthodox theuloguiiis, and weie condemned by two liulls of John XXII in X317-18, 
probably, / 1 , just before Dante wrote the V<t*tuUsq I hey complained that the ark of 
Christ s Church (thes seems to me a more n'lturil rendmiig than the “stoic chest” of Butler 
(comp C. XX thotiRh there may be an ailusiou to both lucauuigb) h’ul been taken from 
them (Milm L C yvi 9s, 345) 

liB The volume is the register of the Order, the leaves are the individual members. 

136 Ubertino of Casale was the head of the Spininal Franciscans, and as such enforced the 
rnlet of the Order with the extremest ngour Matteo, Cardinal of Acquaspirta, and General 
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SAINTS OF ORDER. 
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But not Cnsal’ or Acquasparta it 

Fiodnces ; when these men our law apply, va 

This narrowing rules, that doth, too lax, acquit, 
rtonaventura’s life and soul am I, 

Of Bagnoregio, who each left-hand care 
Placed ever far below kis office high ; 

Tlluminato, Augustine, arc there, i-» 

First of those poor baie footed mendicants. 

Who in their girdle toid God’s friendship sliare. 

Hugh of St Victor near them doth advance , 

Peter Mangindor, and he of Spain, 

Who tliiough twelve volumes full of light descants ; i ■ 
Xathan Iho sect , the Mctropolilane, 

Chrjsostom ; Anselm, and Donatus too, 

Who our first art to teach did not disdain , 

Bahauus too is there, and, full m view, 

Shines the Cal ihiian Abbot Joathin, n» 

Whom the prophetic spirit did imbue 

ff (he <)r<l«r, took ^ more liberal Mew, from point of view* encounsect \ 

sUncerous liMiy < 1 et 1 td prr>hib1y *>«.n him uhen he c tme to F lorencb m t>x> ab a 
ie,. lie from noniface Vill {V tU vtii 40 49) 
i-** Assuroina. a*! T <lo, the bood futhof Piute, the Iwt thil follows ln'< ih- «»'tere«i 
slit witia whom, imnn,' the triiict^ctm, he most dehehteJ to lx noui (t) I* n isLiitini liini 
self ihtPv/<»» St> / 1'“! It HiRntit^io ncir the liVe of bolsciti, joined ihe Order 

1747 (leiieral in 1356, Cudinil ind Bishop <tt Allanoin 1272, ot I )rns i’*74, iinnn sed 
In Siitu^V 1111482 As tlx. epithet itiirhcdlo his name implies Bon ivcnUiM rc7)rcsi nte.1l 
ihiimotuin 1 mj sticil side of mulutvil thought nihcr thin the lopinl HelertnrMliiPans 
< n the LomI ird Aquinis on fii U iXm him Hrilini; ijf St hmuc i issaiil 

to hiibcxcliimid, “ Sinflfrifts tnnciutntfe wt ioycttlttr ' lor“ltfl hand’ set/^w in 16 
Tllumin uus nf Kicti was onb of the cir icst followers of Frnuis indumt with him 
10 r,()pt Aiist<*>tir <- W1S mother It is iilited of him tint lc.111^ ill it thi tunc of St* 
hrinc IS s de iih, he < lilsd out and bci,,^cd the S iini to wiit foi him ind then ftll iskep. 

t Hii(,h of St Virt \ , A ion? it Vpnc^f^l or riinikci herjjf^^ ent« red tlw 1 lomwcry of 
M iiiiei<,]( Kn iixl then i<.iiiiwed t > tint of St \ictoratriib fr in wIiilH he i il iiisnimi 
\(li nis(S»/«w 1 ^ 5, 1) pe i1 sm the highest tbrinsof Ins wi tiii{„s {/.^t ewf/t an I 

ihtis) wl 1 li fill three folio s<liim» s Pietro M mipidor (fAe / afrr, « is he so r « kii as i 
htl tt ItlrtftMtn I it 1 1« >«.s III {. h impigne, w is Ch inbcllnr of ih« T. micisitj ot 1 ins 11 
r>f)4,cind// 1779 Jiilht mom tirjofSr Victor Ptier of Sj>a n (/ < , of 1 isloi X A 1226^ fiisi 
i ph^ s I lan then 1 iir cst, <, ardiml Bishop of Ti sruliim ind elected to the P ipary ds John 
NXI 111 X7715 f// i2'’7l isniiucihl as the only P<>)K. whom D intb pi iCLs in P iridi<e 7hc 
twelve books of 1 x«d wbic on Lock 'Ihc iAfoous ** cc^fent, is ascribed to faiin 
(F/iil ) 

1^7 By a strange grouping, for which it is difhnilt to give any mlisfictory explanation, we 
piw to the more famous names of the prophet who rebuked ])aviU, the Patriarch who was 
exiled for rebuking the h mpress Eiidoxn, itid the Archbishop who was exiled for rebuking 
William Ktiftis (was this the link that boniieci^ them together m Dante s mind f), Donatus, 
who IS only known is the friend of St Jerome and the author of the latin Grimmar used 
in ail medimsal schools, so that a '* Donat” became a synonsmfor a lesson book Here 
we may pethips allow something for tlx. imperative urgency of rh> me 

Rabantis Maurus, 6 at Mayeiire 776, and trained in the Abbey of Fulda, became Abbot 
in 83a and Aichbi-hop of Mayence tn ^7. ti 856 He was the pupd of Alcum, the master 
of Walafnd Strabo, wrote many commentanes on Senpture, and other works, historical and 
linguisttc, after the manner of the time One may perhaps speak of him as the Beda of 
Germany Curiously enough all the early commentaries on the Commedui speak of him 
as Bedaa brother. 

The strange list ends with the Abbot Joachus of ibe Cistercian mooBSteir of Plon 
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THE MYSTIC DANCE. 


[fab. 0. xni 


To celebrate so great a paladia 

I was stirred up by that warm courtesy 
Of brother Thomas, backed by words that win. 

And with me too was stirred this company.” xs 


CANTO XIII. 

Tie liyeteriee of Iluman Sirti and of tie Tncai nation — Tie TTta?*' m 
of Solomon 


Let him imagine, who to know doth long 

That which I saw, and let the picture stay 
While I am speaking, fixed as mountain strong. 

Stars ten and five, which in the heavens display. 

In different regions, light so wondrous clear s 

That densest air is conquered by its ray , 

Let him imagine then the Warn appear. 

For which our heaven suflicelh day and nighl. 

So that to turn its pole it fails not there , 

Imagine then the horn with opening bright, lo 

That from the point starts of that axle tree 
Round which the primal wheel revolves aught. 

Had made two signs in Heaven for m.an to see. 

Like that which Minos’ daughter made of old. 

Then when she felt death’s chill and ceased to be , is 

Calabria (3 ii30) lie con^piciiotK •» ctMnmfnL'itnron the Apocalypse, predicting 
the coming of Antichrist in ij6o He w-i> sud to hjve foretold the fdilure of the third 
crusade to Richird 1 and Philip II on the gnnind ihit Ihe time had not yet come After 
his death he was on the one side received os i vunt and piophet, inaugurating Ihe new 
l>eriod of the Church s history, in which she was tu be iindei iliv iiniiie*diate guidmce of the 
hpint, and, on the other, denounced a'* a heretic A book known ns the Everlasting Gosfiil, 
and believed to embody his revelations, was the rtllymg point of ihe seceduie, Spiritual 
Franeiscans known as the h rsticelli, and as sueh wss condemned, cxpl i itly or implicitly, by 
RonifTCe VllI Dante without being prepoted/nrirr m tvrArt clearly sympatfiised 

with him, probably all the mori because he had been so condemned (Milm L C vii 317) 
it IS noticeable, as pointing probably to Dmtes intluenre with the C^der, that the stricter 
franciscansappearafter hl^ dcitli a> '•Iron^ Gbibelluies vn 378) 

^ The m>stic d tnec of the two companies of STints is desenbed in on. of Dante's most 
elaborate displays of astronomical know edge Take hfieen stars of the hrsi magnitude (the 
exact number <d such stars in the Ptolemsic register), the Wain or Great He ir with its seven 
stars, that never leave the northern hemtsphrre, the two bright stars at the base of Ursa 
Minor (here pictured as a horn), which b^itix from the pole star, the iroint of the axis 
round which the Prtmuin Mohtle vevoWes , pictore these arranged in iwo concenitic ciicles, 
as in the consttllation of Amdne, who^e crown of (luneis was tinned by Bacchus into a 
group of stars {ihn Gnosta eorvMa of Gecrg > asa* Met vm lys-'iS?) revolving in the 
same direction, and then we shall have a picture Uke that which met DmUs gaze as he 
looked on the two companies of theologians. 
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And each of them pound each its pays to fold, 

And both go -whiplmg onwapd in such mode 
That one went fipst, the othep, following, polled , 

Then will some shadow faint to him be showed 
Of that tpue constellation, and the dance 
Twofold that circled pound me where I stood , 

For it excels all wonted ericumstance, 

Far as outspeeds Chiana’s sluggish flow 
The highest heaven’s revolving radinnco. 

No Psean nor “ lo Bacclie ” sang they so, £> 

But Persons Three who in one Nature shine. 

And in one Person that in manhood show. 

The song and dance each measnied out its line. 

And then those holy lights to us gave heed, 

Joy growing, as they task with task combine » 

At last the hush of saints in will agiecd 

Was broken by the light from which I knew 
Of God’s poor saint the wondrous life and dei d 
It said . “ One sheaf being thicshed in measure due. 

Now that the garner hath icccived the grain, i 

Love leads me on to thresh the other too 
Tliou deem’st that in the breast from n Inch was ta’cii 
The rib to form that check so wondrous fair. 

Whose tasting wrought the woild such bitter pain. 

And in that other, pieic6d by the spear, u 

Which past and future so did satisfy. 

That it outweighs all guilt that man doth beat, 

Wlialc’ui of light in out humanity 

Is possible, was poured on each of those 

By Him who fi-liioncd both so gloriously. <5 

S 3 IheCh>ma(/^ xxix 47), now turned tnto a canal, flows low ihr Northern Am > 

ne'ir Arezzo Jn Dante s time itv course was southward, and it into the 1 ibcr nvir 

Orvieto As the most of Itaiiaii rivers, it is contrasted with the velocity of the 

Mobile As ihi^ surpis'sed that, so did the brightness of the constLlUt on winch 
D inu saw surpass any im igined grouping of the stars of heaven And the hymn they s m j 
WAS not such as hsd been heard in the testnois Bacchus or Apollo, vthicn the Dime of 
Ariadne sustgested, but praised the ever blesseti three in One and Onem Ihree W is Dante* 
thinking of the Quicitnqve vnlt as sung in Paridise and as summing uu the te iching of 
Aniiinss and Bonaventura, or did his thoughts rest on the more familiar Gloria Paint 

M Aquinss resumes his teaching as the Dnetor DuhtaHUnm 1 he history of the Fran 
riscans had explained L x 96 Iheie remains the difficulty connected with C x Z14 How 
could It be said that Solom sn was the wisest of all men 1 What was to be said of Adam 
(1 37) befote his fall, and of the Christ (I 40), esefa of wnom is described in his relation 10 tne 
great work of redemption 7 

41 ihe term '‘satisfy'' is used in Uv strictly scholastic sense, as in Anselm's theory of 
satisfaction in the C ur Deut Hoiho i 
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THB DIVINE EFFLUENCE. 


[F4Bi a ZIII. 


And so thy gaze perplexid wondet shows, 

Because I said that ne’er a second } et 
Was like the good that fifth light did enclose. 

Xow on mine answer let thine eyes be set, 

And thou wilt see thy thought and my rejily a> 

Fit true, as centre with its circle met. 

That which dies not, and that too which may die, 

Are hut the radiance of that Thought Supreme 
Which, in IIh love, our Sire begets on high , 

So that tlie living Light which forth doth stieam 35 

From His efTiilgencc, and ne’er from it strays, 

STor fioni the Love which is Triune with them, 

Thiongh its own goodness gathers all its rays, 

As though lellceted, m nine substances, 

AVhile in Itself for ever One it stay=, « 

Thence to the low’cst powers pours ellluences, 

Downward fioin act to act, and so doth end, 

That all its works are hiief contingencies . 

I by these things contingent comprehend 

All things crentisl which the high heavens frame, 'S 
With or without seed, as their way they wend 
Their wax-liko stulT, and that which moulds the saine, 

Aie not alike 111 all, and, this being so, 

The ideal stamp they more or less proclaim , 


51 The two tmllis, tliat flic li illiimin'ition j>osmWl for hum in mtnrc wic fonnil m 
t^ie first All im before Ins ftll, nud in ihe second Adam, tnd ibat thcic wa^none like buloinon 
for wisdom, will be found to be iii perfect b’trmony 

*3 We etitiT on the hnjhost rejim»s of schoHs^ic iheolncy All bcincs immortnl, bki, 
tnRels, or iiiortil, like men, but of the Dnine Idcn r r , the Wonl, in St John s 
sense, winch the 1 ither, in llis luic, ctcin'illy bcgcis i 34, 3), it d thit iNonl, 

IS the true I igbt of the world is never pmtd from Him or from tnc l/0\e, t e , ihe Holy 
bpirit, whii coitiplciis (he Di\iiie Triudy 

W Th- re idmj;s viry between md wf’nr. of W'lurh the 1 ist is best supported , ind 

the. thought IS th U ihc Divine I i^ht impaits itse'f still rem uniiig Oiu, to the nine orders of 
the he'ivenly hierarchy, who Ate the musers of the suhcics^C sx x 14^-145, CoHV u 6, 
til 14) From them it pwes downwntds to the ‘*uliiinHe potencies, ' t r the concrete 
liutcrial beings who are seen ou earth 1 products m this lower sphere 

are, tn scholastic I'lnetinfe, coiiiingenctes,’ varying in qualities and degreeb not the work 
uf chance but of Dilute power working thnnigh the hc*i\ens, md pr dticcd either from 
seeds which contain the germ of life or by xnontaneoiis generation In them, then fore, the 
Light of the Idea, i r, of the D vine Word, shines forth m v'lrMiii; measure Hence the 
‘'diversit> of gifU,” seen a'lke in the fruits of the eaith and in Ihe nmds of men 1 

115 6, CflMtr ill 7). Assume a Mrfcci recipient (the ** wax ’ ofl 67)dnila perfm licascn, 
and then the light would shine in its perfect (wightn'ss Rut it is not so Nature fads, 
(Anst Ptvfi/ X 44,/*Jfys 11 8), as the artist fads whose hind is iinc(|U*il to his ■ onccptions 
(Hooker, £ P, 1 3, 3) If the creative action of the Divine lAive, however u immediite, 
then the result U aVolute, and this was Ihe ca e (i)in the creation of the world, which was 
pronounced "very good'’((i^n< 1 32)* And ui the incanutiun of the Word bo far Dante 
nad been right. Solomon was mfenor both to Adam and to Christ, 
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And thus it comes that on the same stock grow, to 

In varymg kind, or worse or better fruit, 

And ye are bom with minds that diverse show. 

If that same wax should quite exactly suit. 

And did the Heavens’ high viitue never fail. 

Then nothing wonld tho seal's bright stamp dispute , » 

But Nature ever gives it weak and frail, 

E’en as tho artist works who hath the skill 
Of art, and hands that, trembling, nought avail 
If then the bunnng Love that worketh still 

Clear view of that first Virtue should assign, »> 

Then all perfection doth the impress filL 
So once the earth was wrought to temper fine, 

For highest animal perfection meet ; 

So was tho Virgin for her birth divine. 

So I thy judgment uith approval gieet, h. 

That human nature ne’er was, nor will be, 
lake that which had in those two forms its scat 
Now if no further I my way should see, 

‘ How then to him was never equal knovml’ 

So would thy questioning words proceed from thee n 
But that the jet unseen may now be shown, 

Think who ho was, and what his motive too. 

Who to his players the answer ‘ Ask thou ’ won. 

Not so I’ve spoken as to hide fioni view 

That ho was king who asked for wisdom’s dower, o 
That a king’s duty he might ably do; 

’Twas not to know tho numbei oi tho power 
(If these high spheres, nor if necessc wed 
With thing contingent, e’er neceme boro ; 

Nor St esf tfare pi imum motum said, mo 

Or if m semicircle there can be 
Tiiangle other than right-angled made 


M The doubt w s Ivcd ifrer the minner of Aqtiin’is by i ^olomon h^d Anked 

for wisdom, not aLbU but 'll n king, (hat he ’iii^.ht l >\eni wiselj (z hiugs in 5-9) In 
contrast with thiit IiikIi knowledge D«i»(e meniw ii« tne chief questions of the ichools 
which were mn«!t remote from nrictice Kow m oiy 'ire the *inge]ic rooverb of the spheres f 
Can a ncct.bsar> cuiiclusiun follow fr m premisses of which one is ni 1 cssary and the otlier 
contingent (Anst Auai Pr 1 16) f Can motion, and therefore the universe which moves, be 
treated as eternal, or must we postulate a First Cause, itself unmoved, ss the beginning of 
all motion f Can the ang e in a semicircle be ever other than a right angle * It was not to 
such questions that the unequalled maight of Solomon applied itself 
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DELUSIONS OP SELF-LOVE 
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Hence, if thou note what things I’ve said to thee, 

That peeriess sight as kingly wisdom’s seen. 

On which my meaning’s arrow lighteth free. m 

And if, clear-eyed, thou scan what ‘rose’ may mean, 

Thou’lt see that it to kings alone referred. 

Kings that are many, but few good, I ween. 

With this distmption take what thou hast heard. 

And thus it may accord with thy conceit id 

Of our first sire, and Him to us endeaied , 

And let this be as lead unto thy feet, 

That thon, like wearied man, ply slower pace 
When ‘ Yea ’or ‘ No ’ thou blindly would’st repeat 
For ho among the fools holds lowest place ns 

Who, without due distinction, or denies. 

Or else affirms, and this in either case , 

’ Because it chances oft men’s judgment flies 

With speed o’cr-<iuiek towards the falser pirt. 

And self-love hinds our understanding’s eye-. i.i 

Ho more than vainly from the shore will start. 

Since he returneth not as first he cuino. 

Who angles for the truth yet fails in ait; 

And m the world, proofs open of the same, 
rarnienides, Mchssos, Biissos stand, 

And many wanderers, more than I i an mine, 

*0 Another whtlr tftstiHZtta Aquinas had ipplied ihe word risi. ’ to S lomon, And ih s 
could apply uiii) lu ihtiso who are pi iced above otiicrs, fr to kii)(;s It w is with them, thcic 
f\)re, and nut wiiii Adam or ( h isf th it Solomon lud heen compared I lie rca^ miug slciu's 
to us almost a ctriiaiuic of the method of \quinAs but 1 hcc no i»roimd foi qucstiomuf; the 
eood f «ilh of Daiitt. in hts use of it, ny more th m i tin t isuistic di«cu«si m of ( v 

1 he schol ir IS taught by his evpencncc < f liis own haste to be ^luw in aflirnimg or 
denying when he sits in judnUicut on iiiiugs •< > hit,h for him Ha tc in such m liters is but 
a proof of unwisdom Men may lie sway^ cither by the opinion of the erowd aiuund them 
or by their owiipi possessio is— whit i le n cille 1 1) e if and \\». iniua s^tHs In 

seek for truth w iihouS knowing the method of diale< tus is lo toith on tin w de sea in 
search of h<«h without the art of the fisherinin» and of this the philosophers who ire named 
were instuiecs 

It IS, to ay the least, a noteworthy coincidrnre thit two of these PumenideS and 
MelissUh, are named by Kogcr Cjcuii left e ta) in much the san c w.i\ Ihehrstwis 
the founder of the h leaiie Sehool of Gnek philosophy (yf rtre t» r sf>’) I he error whieh 
Dante notes wis probabli that he accounted fur tl e cvisUnceot the universe by the working 
of the two contristed elements of fire as furee md raiih as nutter eselitdin the creative 
and disposing activity of God, and taught that mvttei wis eteni vl Mvhssus wasof the same 
^eiiol and of the s ime school, prubablv a diseifde of Parniviiides, aideuiievl liis specula 
tuiiis antieiu.itti)g Berkeley, to the eonctusion thit the actii d world of which the senses take 
ccgnisance has no real existence when contemplated by the reason Bnssus or Biyson 
said to have been the dibciple of Euclid or Stilpo of Megaia, w «s said tu have occupied 
himself with the quadrature of the circle (C xxxm 134) Of ill these attempts to solve the 
mystery of the universe without revelation Dante affirms that '* they knew not whither they 
went, ’ did not see, t e , that ihev were drifting to Pantheism or Atl eism With them he 
classes Sabellius, who confounded the Persons of the Irmity m Unity, and Ar js, who denied 
the divinity and eteruity of the Per»ou of the Sun 
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Sabellius and Arias, too^ the hand 

Of fool*, who were as swords to Scripture’s sense, 

To make its clear looks twist at their command. 

^or let men now with caution due dispense sw 

In judging, as ho does who ere the hour 
Of ripeness counts the harvest's opulence. 

I'or I have seen, through winter's fiost and shosver. 

The briar appear all stiff and hard to see. 

Then on its summit bear its roseate flower ; ki 

And I have seen a ship drive fast and free 
O’er the wide waves in safety all the way, 

And at the harbour’s entiance shipwrecked bo. 
lait not Dame Ecrta or Ser Maitin say. 

Seeing one man rob, another sacrifice, n® 

Tliej see the doom of God’s great judgment-day , 

For one may fall, the other too may rise.” 


T^e compin<icn mny be either (i) ihil^ like they hached and niittlatt-d the fair 

f tee of tri th^ or <i) that th-y reflected that truth, at a sword reflccU the features of a man, 
dimly and dittorttdly Of these, (a) seexm preferable 

A warning \ Ve thit of C xix 97 xx 1^3, against haste in judgiog, pan)> an echo of 
1 Cot* tv $. pirrl) of A/att am 39 Ihe tag emniples of premature judgment are chosen 
as ie*unst hast\ gundemn^tton or nasty praise We may condemn a ch iracter ai* d and 
I ird which will afterwards blossom into beiuty We may think that a man his almost 
finished his voyage aernws the sea of lift, and yet be msy at last make shipwreck Was 
] )ante thinking of h msclf in the first case, of ( elrstine \ 1 r Jtninetto I iimi 111 the second * 
We are reminded of the words with uhiob Bunyan ends Ins rtn s I fogre^t “1 saw 
thit there was a way to llcll fiuin the gate^ of Heaven aa well as from the City of 
Dc truction *' 

191 * Ihe two names an. t ikeii as among the most common to represent the self confidence of 
ibcignorint, the “ un earned ’’of i Cor aiv >6 ** Martin" is used in t) e s.imt uay in Con'> 

I 8 Such persons form their judgments from single acts without taking iiiio accouii* ihe 
infinite complcxit) of moU\c<< and 11 fluence 1 bey see the r >bber, and condemn , they see 
the offering, and npidaud 1 iiev do nut tike into acc lint thit the ruiiber mav repent at the 
last m iment, that the offering m u be that of *i hypocrite, or a self righteous form ilist The 
lesson which Dante draws is the Ullcss^ ** Jttu,.e » th ng bef >re the time {i C&r iv s) 
never to despai however low iIk smner may hise falkn , not to be high minded, but fear, 
knowing that even the grey haued sa nt may prose 1 wanderer fiom the fold. 
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THE GLORIFIED BODY. 
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CANTO XIV. 

The Fifth Beaven, of Man— The Slany Crou—The Soule of MaHyn 
and Orueadert 

Fbom nni to centre, centre to the rim, 

The water moves itself in vessel round, 

As struck from out or inside of tJie brim. 

■\Vithin my thoughts dropt suddenly, I found 

This that I speak of, when the glorious shade s 

Of great St Thomas no more uttered sound. 

Through the resoiiiblaiice to my mind convejed, 

'Twizt his discouKu and that of Eeatiice, 

AVho after him thus hei beginning made . 

“ Tins man liath need, nor yet with voice applies u 

To tell it, no, nor even in his mind. 

To roach the root where jot one more truth lies , 

Tell if the light wherewitli eiiilowered we find 
Your substance will remain with you foi aye 
As now it IS, while endless ages wind , is 

And if it so remain, thou after say. 

How, when once more ye sisiblo are made, 

It shall not vex your eyesight with its ray ” 

As now and then, by joj’s excess betrayed, 

They lift their i oice who circling dance along, » 

And the whole game with greater miith is played, 

Thus at that praj cr, so earnest and so strong. 

The circles of the blessed showed new joy 

III their quick whirling and their wondrous song. 

Whoso at thought of djing feels annoy s 

To live above, be sure he doth not see 
The eternal shower of gladness they eiyoy 

1 The words indicate the miiiute ob^rver of phenomeni (C ii xoo-105) walctnnK the 
vibrations of the water in a basin and endeivourmK to di*>co\er the law which govern « them 
i he voice of Aquinao came from the circumference to the cenirt. , that 01 Beatrice from the 
centre to the circumference 

Beatnce becomes the interpreter of another Question in Dante s mind, as yet not uttered 
in words, scarcely even formulated in thougf t Would the hght uhich now hid torm and 
features from Dante’s (laze continue after the Resurrection and for ever * and if so, how could 
the eyes U the resurrection body look on them without injui y ? As in oUicr instaiiceb, question 
and answer are both vm^ed from Aquinas {Smir m 111 85, t) 

M The rejoicing of the souls in Paradise is likened to tlie dances, at once \ocaI and panto* 
mimic, of Italy, in ah ch every var>ing emotion found expression 
88 Ihe thought seems to rise out of the memory of what h» own sonow had been at the 
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The ever-living One and Two and Tbtee, 

Tlie ever-reigning Three and Two and One, 

Boundless Himself bounds all things else that bo — » 

Three times to Him due piaise by each was done, 

Of tliose blest spirits, with such melody, 

Full guerdon ’twcre for all that merit won. 

And in the light that shone most gloriously 

In tho near ring I heard as modest strain « 

As Gabriel’s when to Mary he drew nigh. 

Answer : “ As long aa with ns shall remain 
The joy of Paradise, so lung our love 
Such vestuie radiant round us shall retain. 

Its biightness doth our aidour’s measure pioie, « 

Thu aiduur comes fiom vision, and that glows. 

As it has grace its natural sticn„th above 
And «heii leclolhcd with flesh our body shows, 

Gloiious and holj, then oui being’s bliss 
Will be more sweet as it oomploteno-s knows ; 

And so w ill grow and bnghten in us this, 

The light the Chief Good gives of Ills fiee grace, 

The light by which we see Him as He is. 

And thus that Msion nieds must glow apace, 

Glow too the aiduui kmdlcd bj that sight, a> 

Grow too tho biightiiess shed fioiu it through space. 

Pint as a CO d that giveth flame and light. 

Yet these by its white heat suipasscth so. 

That its own aspect still maintains its right. 


death of Beitnce {Cant v vi ) Had he rightly judged 1 e would have rejoiced instead f 
1 tmentmg it the oc th of ai y whose life ga\c grounds fur hoping, as hers d d, that 
they were meet for Paradise 

^ An echo of Putg xi t and Conv iv 9 Loolcing to D inte h cons tnt reference t ) the 
SLrMceb of the I atm Cliu ch the words were probably meant to refer to the ItrSaictiu, or 
to the yet more famil ir Doxoi gy 

M The light which speaks i> > Iciiufied by C x X09 as the soul f S lomon the author, not 
ov\y ot Pfoveris i.T Eccltituics but ilso of the SffKgc/'Stffli t inwhich themed *E.val ms sties 
hadseenarevc tti in of the 10) ofPtr dise Comp / »»,. wx 20 Pnssiblj Nu aslJu ter 
sugge ts Dante may hive ihuUeht of him, is most iiiedidevat scholars did, as the author of 
the hook qf H^udom 

^ The answer is that the fslory with which the saints ore clothed comes from their love, 
and their love from the bcaiinc vision and tbca vision from the grice of C* d— super* 
effluent giace as Ken would have called it — tdded to the merit which e ich had g'unea by 
his personal holiness It will therefore, be eternal, and in ccordance witli the doctrine of 
// VI 106, It will be increased when the soul is clothed agnin with its spnitud body And 
that body will hise organs of its own, stronger and mote perfect than those of the uatw'iil 
1 odj, aud will therefor be able to bear what ihete ehrmlc truiu. 
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THE TRIPLE CIRCLE. 
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So sliall the gloiy that doth round us show « 

Yield in its radiance to the fleshly frame 
Which now the earth hides sejiulchred below ; 

Nor shall ue wearied grow with that bright flame, 

For all our body’s organs will be strong 
For every object that delights the same “ 
So quick and eager in their burst of song, 

With loud Amen, seemed each ring of the choirs, 

They seemed for their dead bodies much to long , 

Not for themselrcs alone weie their desires, 

Perchance, but mothers, fathers, others, dear, m 

Ere yet they shone among the eternal iires. 

And lo ' all round, with equal brightness clear, 

A glory shone, the former light above, 

As when the horizon’s glow doth reappear. 

And, as when early eve begins to move, n 

New stars are seen in the bright firmament, 

And whether true or false wo scarce can prove. 

So then now forms of being did present 

Themselves to me, and made an outer ring 
That far beyond those other circles went is 

O Holy Spirit’s true illumining ' 

IIoW sadden on mine eyes its burning light 
So poured, that they shrank back in suflering I 
Hut Beatrice then so wondrous bright 

With smiles appeared, that with what else was seen, w 
My mind must leave it as beyond its might. 


^ The teaching of So\«)mon i> confirmed \ty Oie " Amen ” (Dame uses the popular Awme, 
Still common in iuscanyi into which the Hebrew word had glided). 

The perverse ingenuity of commentators h*is inferred from the absence of any relations 
except fatner and mother that he, for h»p*iitf did not desire to meet his wife in Paradise 
My own conclusion IS just the opposite 1 he other ** dear ones, " both here and m C xvii 55, 
seem to me expressly intended to luclude both her and her children. 

70 A third circle gathers round the other two, but we are not told of whom it consi-its 
They are probably brought in, as it were, t«> complete the tripiicity of those who sing the 

r raises of the Ininty in unity (1 aS). Headers of the CknsUan Year will be remind^ by 
7s of the lines 


*‘Whoe>ersaw , 

Or, when the summer sun ^oes down, 

The first soft star in Evening s crown 

Light up her gleaming crest ? 4M Sun tn Lent 

Tins IS the last vision in the sphere of the san From this— Beatnce increasing in beauty as 
she n<>es— thw pass 10 the sphere of Mars, which is recognised, as on earth, by its red light, 
and Dante ofiWs durectly the holocaust his praise. 
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Anon mine eyes, restored to vision keen, 

Looked up, and now 1 saw we were transferred, 

I and my Lady, to bliss more serene. 

Well saw I ue a higher clime had neared » 

By the full glowing smile of that bright star, 

Whicli ruddier than its wont to me appeared. 

With all my heart, and with the words that are 
The same for all men, I made sacrifice. 

Meet for that last new grace so passing rare. n 

Nor from my breast the glow had ceased to rise 
Of that same holocaust, before I knew 
That offering had found favour in God’s eyes ; 

For with such brightness and such roseate hue 

Splendours I saw in two such radiant lines, os 

I cried, “ 0 Elios, here thy work I view * ” 

As, marked by less and greater starry signs. 

The Galaxj', the world’s great poles between, 

Perplexing sages, in its wluteness shines, 

Thus coiistuUate m depths of Mars’ bright sheen, m 

Those mys the venerable sign did make, 

Which, where four (quadrants intersect, is seen 
Here skill and power ’neath memory’s burden break, 

For on that cross, all flashing, shone the Christ, 

So that I know not a hat fit type to take j 105 

But ivlioso takes his cross and follows Christ 
Will panlon me for what I leave unsaid. 

Seeing m that sheen the levin-flash of Christ 


M The " Ehos ' has been the ctur of commentators. Did Dante mean it for the Greek 
Helios (~ Sun) nr for the Hebrew h lion (—the Most Hit’h), or was it in echo from the bhi 
Eh/' which he found in xxmi 46? C zxvi 114-136 seems 111 favour of the last con' 

jecture He wis we have seen, foud| ah we bliou d say, of "iirin{{” hib Hebrew 
(C vu , }I vii 1) 

1 he Milkj W ly (Met 1 168) wa*, with THnte, as with other mediTvsl students of 
scienct, otic oi the piobUius whiv.h he could not solve In C^nv 11 15 he enumentes the 
various ihouehts th'it hid gathered round it, from the story of Phaetiion, and the Pytha- 
gorean view tint the sun hid once d'*viitcd fr<>m its coursi, ind left us pith way of brightness, 
to the p piiUr belief which cuimccud it somehow with St James ^ Compostella The 
lights winch he <iw lormed a cross within thecircumfeience nf 1 ciicle, and he recognised the 
symbol of the Christ It is noteworthy tliat m Conv 11 14 he dcbCnbes a lumiiiuus cross as 
having appeared i>ear Mars 111 Florence Possiblv this was the comet mentioned by Viil 
vui 48 is hiving ipp' iredinSeptemlier 1301 (^tr/r) Popuhr superstition loeiked 011 it ispre 
sagmg Uie coming of Chailts of Valois Tlie cross, it will be noted, wis after the Greek 
pattern such as that with which early Rirantine and Italian art was familiar in the aureole 
of our Loid, as distinguishing Him from the saints. 

He who follows Christ will know His incomparable prcctou'me^s, md will, therefore, 
fornve the poet for not venturini* on a compaiivon As a rh\ me unto itself, Ciisio agiin staiiUs 
m the onguial as ui the translai on C. xu 71-75, xi\ zo4'Zo8, xxxii. 83-87 
VOL II. F 
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From atm to aim, and from the foot to head, 

Moved to and fro bright lights, and, as they vent, no 
Meeting and crossing, sparkling rays they shed. 

So see ve oft, in straight line nov, nov bent, 

Now swift, now slow, in ever-changing modo^ 

The atoms small, of more or loss extent. 

Move in the ray which makes a shining road us 

Through shadows thick, where men, on screen or fence 
Their skiU, and art, and labour have bestowed. 

And as the lyre and harp, when duly tense 

Their many strings, make pleasant harmony 
Fur him who of each note has little sense, ia> 

Su then the lights that there appeared to mo 
Around the cross melodious song did raise, 

■Which rapt me, though their hymn mine oars did flee 
Well did I know it was of loftiest praise. 

For unto me “ Arise and conquer ” came, iss 

As, uuderstandmg not, one hears a phrase. 

So much theiouith enamoured I became. 

That until then hud not been any tiling 

That with such pleasant bonds my stiength o’ercame 


Aiunt. the four arm^ of the cross seen appe \r sptrkv of bncbines^ m the dust 
mutes which foil in the ray that mikcs us way thiouifh i shuttei or i sirten Ihese, os 
already su^t^ssieJ m I 106, «re chiefly the soulsot faithful C ni lUi- s 1 he muighnf; of many 
voices riiiswerb to their muhitude 1 here is a v igtic tmpressi >11 of snrnetliiug melodious, but 
neither words ntr tune arc heard distinct)} Jfitii compares 11 215 

ISS Xhe woidn, either in the innwruive or indicitive mix d, are addiessed to Christ 
Analogy would leid us exptet tuner 1 quota < u fn m Stiipiuie or from soint, will known 
intheni, but the neaivsi approaches to the former sugges'ed by commentstoTs {/sat i\ 9 , 
/inf V s)*iresufliucntlyrenioti‘ Imchneto/*» lavui x, the piopei Pstilmf^rliVhit bundi}, 
tvs more probshle Ihe scvpieuce for the Ihursday 10 Laster Week in the Sarum Miss il, and 
piobabl} theiefoie in ih iiul the li iltaiiehurehcsin D-int)* stiiiii contains the words *‘AesuMp/ 1 
c irnc rtsur^/ c ut ’r dte in tertt t And preceding diese are words which may ^ve sug 
scsted the compinsun of 1 tiS — 

“ \<s /axas afittmusfibras arte itiHStctl, 

P fKr soHora ttuntifiiantfS /rons MtumatOf 
P act tails tinnula * 

Political eowmentators, after their msmier reidbetwem the lines, and see in the words, ns 
addressed to Dinte, a command to ‘ uise and tunquer' in the strength which was hoped 
fur from the appointment of Grande as Captain (>eneral of the Ghibelhnes. 

No previous rapture had equalled tlat tihich the poet felt on hciring, though 
incomplete^, the ResurrcLtion H)nin Did he seem, in saying this to disparage the joy 
which came to him from the eyes of Heatrtce* **No is his answer, for he had not looked 111 
those eyes since he came into the sphere of Mars That holy joy was not yet opened to him , 
Or, adoptin,; another meaning for aitcAttua, as m C vii xos, it was not tat /ui/ta, nay, rather 
was implied, as being soon to coalesce with and form a part of it (C xv 39) What 1$ (he 
thought to be read between the lines* PoMiblv this that the joy cf the thought of the 
triumph of Christ’s resurrection surpasses all previous joy in the conteiiiplati m of D vine 
Wisdom, till lllat^Vlsdom, indue course, takes that tnumpu as the subject-matter of its ciedi 
tstion 
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Perhaps my words may have too hold a ring, uo 

Seemmg to slight the charm of those sweet eyes, 

Bapt m whose gaze desire doth fold her wing ; 

Cut who reflects that as we higher rise 

Each living type of beauty charms ns more, 

And that my gaze was there tamed otherwise, us 

lie may excuse what ’gainst myself I score, 

Myself excusmg, and my truth confess ; 

Eor joy supreme here oped not all its store, 

For, as one mounts, it gams more power to bless. 


CANTO XV. 

Oacnagutda — good aid Tana of Florence. 

A WILL benign, wherein we ever see 

The love which brcatheth nghtly flow amain. 

As base desire does in imquity. 

Imposed a silence on that sweet refrain. 

And all the holy chords were hushed and still, s 

Which Heaven’s nght hand doth slacken or doth strain 
How can our righteous prayers meet answer dull 
From beings who in concord stayed the flow 
Of song to breathe in mo a prayerful will 1 
W ull IS it ho should suffer endless woe u 

Who, for the love of thuig that cannot last, 

For ever of this love despoiled doth go. 

As 111 clear heaven, by not a doud o’ereast. 

There shoots at times a suddon-kmdled fire. 

Bousing the eyes, till then set firm and fast, u 

And seems a star that doth new place desire. 

Save that where it was seen to flash m sight 
Not one is lost, while it doth soon expire , 

1 1 he heavenly v>uls « ere silent, but their very silence was a proof of their love, for they 
stopped their sons to allow the poet to stve utterance to hib prayers One who shut that 
love out for the sake of the lower love of perishable things might well Le in his turn shut out 
from love, as the fit reward of his evil chome 

The simile of a shooting star appears in I^inte's two favourite poets (jEm. ii 603 ^ Mgi 11 
331). Such a star appears moving along the right radius of the Greek Cross. It isy as tlie 
^uel shows, the soul of Cacciaguida, Dante’s great ancestor, hastening to meet his descen 
dai.t, as Anclnses did to meet ^eas m the Elysias fields {/Eh vi 684-^i , Purg v 37) 
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So from the arm that BtretcheJ towards the nght, 

Unto that cross’s foot, there moved a star » 

From out the constellation shinmg bright. 

Nor strayed the gem beyond its radiant bar, 

But sped along the central column’s way, 

As fire IS seen through alabaster spar. 

So pitying moved Anchisos’ soul, they ea} , *s 

If we may credence give to that high Musa, 

His son beholding in Elysiou day. 

“ 0 sanguis mews, 0 super tn/usa 
Gratia Dei , sicut Mt, cut 

£is unguam Cadijauua rtclusaf" » 

Thus spako that light, and so 1 turned to see. 

And then I to my Lady turned mine e^es 
On eitlier side, in sure perplexity , 

For in her eyes a glon ing smile did rise. 

Such that I thought I plumbed the depth witli mine » 
Both of my grace and of my Paradise. 

Then, joyous both to see and hear, the line 
Which ho began, tliu spirit corned on. 

And spake of deep things I could nut divine. 

Xot by lus choice his words obscurely shone, w 

But of necessity , for e’en Lis thought 
Had f.ir beyond the grasp of mortal gone 
And u hen Uie bow of ardent love, o’erwrought. 

Was slackened to the t>tand.ud of our sense, 

So that his speech now {lUiner nicauing taught, u 

These were the first wolds that I liearil from thence 
“Blessed be ever Thoj, the One, the Tliree, 

Who to iny seed such bounty dost dispense ' " 


^ 2Cflr xii a“4 would seem to sinT„cvl th It P til hwl htd a liVc privilege, but possibly 
IJ iiite hunted that vuion tu the c irtlil> Pai tUiM. md lu the tmrd He iven beyond whi< h ho 
had now passed In JI ii XI uiic (uhen. sec h U 'is if Si PauI s visit h id been 

to the region of the lost Wii> dms he (ut ImUiii into hiT gieat gruidsire’s lipb^ Probably 
1 1 indicate that at that i>criod the “vuUir tongue' of modtrn Italian hid not yet been 
formed What men •ipoUe was Mill, as tn / / i ic^ Lit u with variations Comp C xii 
33, where his words, though given in It dim, are said to have been spoken in a more arch sic 
tbnn, 

^The plirase is almost an exirt echo of that nuh which the first salute of Heitrice is 
described m V N a It wis ''Qual ' ab uus.f'to " 

M We are reminded of a Cor xii 4 Lme 4? suggests the thought that it was the close 
of a halt eucliaribtic, half prophetic prajer Heading the lutiire in the mirror of divine 
knowledg* , ( icciagttidi h ui lung koovvii ihit he w is to see Paute, and had hungered for the 
meetuig 1 hanks tu Bcatriee, the eras aie a a» at la^t satisfiai 
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Aiid then -weat on : “ Long hnnge?, sweet to me, 

That moved me os the volume great I a>ad, <0 

Wherein nor white nor dark e’er changed etvn be, 

Thou hast, my son, within this glory fed. 

This wherein now I “peak to thee, through grace 
Of her who for such flight thy wings hath sped. 

Thou deem’st tliat I thine every thought can trace f> 

In Him who is the First, as when «e know 
The five and six developed from the ac& 

And therefore who I am and why I grow 

Joyous at sight of thee more than the rest 
Of this glad crowd, thou dost not bid me show «> 

Thou thiiikest right ; who live among the blest, 

Greater or less, have truth in tliat glass spied 
Where, ere thou think’st, thy thought is manifest 
But that the holy love, uhich I long tide 

Have watched, which fills my soul, in very deed, 05 
With sweet desire, may best be satisfied, 

I..ot thy speech now free, frank and open plead. 

Find word each wish, each fond desire find won!, 

For which e’en now my answer is decreed ” 

I turned to Beatrice, and she heard ri 

Before I spake, and '■miled to me a sign 
By winch the wings of my desiTO were stnied 
Then I began “ In you doth Love eonibine 
With Wisdom, since tlie first Equality 
Upon you dawned, in equal weight and line • r, 

For in the Sun, ulioiicc light and heat flow free. 

And bum and shine, they are so equal founil 
That all comparisons but feeble be , 

^ Dante*s sitencs is explained He believed thst tbc spint s knowledge of his (hougbis 
time from the Primal Unity, sc from Cvod,wbo**underblu d them long bi,iorc,**nnd inferred 
till' Ml hat was true of one thought would be true of otht-iv lUo, ind ilicrefure hid not cared 
to uttbr them So the Pythagorcanb lud taught that a true eonception of the unit involved 
th It of other numhero 

1 he wolds aie not without their liearing on the grcit pandox of pnier Tiod knowt our 
wants and our desires befoie we ask, ind our ignorance in ibkin,;, and >< t He finds a joy in 
Iheir clear full utter ince by us 

In what sense is God nsmed as the Pnrod Fquslity? (i) As being He in ahom theie 
IS no Variableness or shadow of turning i 17), alwijs eqinl to Himself, (2) is being 

He in whom there is no before or after, no de.drees of aitnbutcs, (j) though less probabh, 
with reference to the ThreS Persons in the Oodhend ns co equal as well as co^eternal 1 he 
souls of the blessed are 10 their vision sharen in that equality, and « ith them perception and 
affection are absolutely coincident, while ui men one precedes the other D mte therefore, as 
in C xiv 88, c m only return fats Panics at first in graeral terms, and waits to knows who it 
II that speaks to him. 
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Bat will and power upon oni mortal ground, 

For reason which to yon is manifest, «o 

Are as to wings of diverse pinions bound. 

Whence I, who am but mortal, am opprest 

With this diversi'iioss, nor can fit thanks frame. 

Save in my heart, when by such f.itkor blest. 

Eat lot mo ask, 0 living topaz-flame, « 

Who in this precious jewel thus art set, 

That thou woiilJ’st still my ci.ivings with thy name ” 

O scion of my house, in whom I, yet 

Waiting, found joy, thy root behold in me.” 

So he began when me lus answer mot ; "» 

And then ho said, “ The stock whence came to thee 
Thy kindred’s name, a hundred years and moio 
Has circled tins Mount’s lowest gallery, 

Tliy father’s grandsire was, my son of yore , 

Well were it then his lengthened weaiv toil a. 

Should’4 sooner by thy works to rest restore 
rioronce, uhoso ancient walls, around her soil. 

Still hear the tierce and nones of neighbouring shrine, 
Was chaste and sober, and without turmoil 
Xo golden chains, nor crowns that glittering shine, i™> 

Nor sandalled dames had sho, nor hordured zoiio 
That from Iho wearer diew the gazer’s cyne ; 


thrown bick tipon Dwle's memories of h>s chilJhooiI Caccia^uiJi was 
iibMousI) the hero of tliovccaitv cIt^s the K^eai name thnt vhetl us fiiMre on tlic. fiinly 
ti idili iiiH 1 ri in his s n Ahliv.Micri, of the iiati-vh of St M utm il 1 I 'iLiire 'n tl in i 
ilocumeiit of iiSg, I i it K p , bul come the nait» whioh tin poti bnu IK h ttl 
(iicd (1 fj )nii7ii, tiid the f ict t n It ht was on t> « fiist " lornici 'of the Mniu r • ft 1 insing 
would iiiipiv thit l)i*< ^111 h'vl iiLcii thit fpiuk, m winch Isanti, m*!) wc.Il iia\e re 
cognised (/’«^> *ui the hcrcdilir> Knit, which he himself shared Itihan roninien 
lUursRriselj ihsciiss the quesiiun luw fir the due of Aldighuri's sojouin in Ihirgstor) is 
correctly mcismed by a hundred >c«ts Some admit tlv possibility of error in Dmte , 
others would set iside the records th it 'ittest tht aeturfldite ot his death, or hx xjox for 
the ideal dale of the viMon 

I*** Works 08 well Ok pray trs were recot;niscd as asaihng to !>horlc.n the purgatorial discip 
line of departed souls 

*7 The extent of the wills of Horcnce (1078) »s elaborately trsced m J ill iv 8 Near 
these walls was the old Htnediriine ibbc) who c clock, as it stnitk the ranonicil hours, 
served as a standard of time fur the whole of Moreiiee Benvenuto notes the fact tint 
he could bear witness to its aceunc^ in stnkin^ when he atiMilel Boccaccio s lectures 
on Dante in that church Possibly this may be the clock described in C. x 139-148, but I 
find no trace of its having the revolving figures there desciibtd 
300 We are reminded at once of hat in 16-34, * Ttm ii Pet i» 3« and of 

Savonarola’s protests against the luxurious vinities of his time Vtll (x 150) gives an 

elaborate account of them in isso, and of the sumptuary laws which srere made with a view 
to check them The ** chains ’ seem to have been of the nature of bracelets or anklets 
^ The two special fashions condemned seemed to have been (i) that of the boots which 
the ladies of Florence Wure, of coloured and gUt leather, running to a sharp point, and (a) 
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She made not then the fatiie^e heart to groan 

O’er daughter’s birth, for then the year and dower 
Had not, this side or that, due bounds outgrown. va 
No homes undwclt in had she in that hour, 

Kot then had come a now Sardanapal, 

To show a wanton cli<iiubcnng’s evil power. 

Xot yet surpassed in fame was Montemal’ 

Ity jour TJcoellatoio, conquered now ii» 

In rising, as it shall be in its fall 
I'elliiicion Herti saw I girdled go 

With bone and leather, and I saw his bride 
Turn from her mirror with no painted show 
A Kerb and a Vecchio too I spied, m 

Content with dross where plain buff met the eye. 

Their wives with flax and spindle occupied. 


Oi'tt of the Kinlle, which was so j^rReoti^ that it attracted more notice than the f'jitni mhjch 
It decked Ovidif!iiu /Ituor 344) may have before Dante b minu — 

*' Grmmt\ nuroque teqvniur 
Omma fatA uttmiua e^i i/sa ptulla AUt * 

Comp al-io Co 7 tv. 1 xo 

F til^ niannges at the age of fi'^tern or even twelve, and ^Uluiunts whirh alm<»s\ 
brol e the fit her or the husband's h«< k, were two of the t-vils which, m D iiiit s view, were 
eit>ii4 hk.1 a ('inktr into the home hie of Florence If 1 mistake not, the words take their 
plue 'iinong tiie most intensely personal in the whole poem. Hut for those precocious 
run s dt cpmmtance for wealth and station how difiereiit, how ' eartlily luppier," might 
lint D iiite s life have been I Do we not trace the memory of the bitterness of ili moment 
when, on his n turn frnm school or college, at the age of eighteen, he found the itlol of his 
bi))Iiiiud nianied to Simon de' Hardi* 

I'*** The line miy indicate either (i^ the effect of a proflic^ate luxury in making men shun 
llu burden of a family, 01 (2) the oslent itioii which led bnme c tirens to Ini e mine liou&es th iii 
th( ^ iiih tinted, nr (^) the paity spnit which left houses empty by baiiisliing then iiibabitanti 
f he context puiiits to (1) as the most probable 

Here again we hivi to choose between the dissoluteness of Sardinapalus or the 
fTciimi itc lusury which showed itself m the coverlets and beds of down which are cou- 
th mned m // XXIV 47 Sojusenalfx 36) speaks of 

Ft 1 'fnert, tt arms et /ihunts ^ardana^alt ’ 

Monte Malo, (he RIonit RIarto 1 f modern Some, wh eh gives the first view of Rome 
on the road fi om Viterbo w is cosered, when Z>ante wrote, by the v<llas of Us noblex 1 lie 
hill Uecellatoio w as, in like manner, the spot which gave the first view of h lorence, and this 
also had l>een fortified and covered with ixUalxal houses. Florence had sui passed Rome in 
Its nse , It should surpass it xilso m its fall 

IW Belliiicion Berti (comp Vtll iv t), father of the good Ouaidnda {ff xvi 37), of the 
family of the Kavign mi, ib taken as the lype of the pt>Mo vecekio, with his liuflT jerkin and 
bone clasp, and his wife, who had not learned tfie use of rouge, nor of wlut we call 

pearl powder," for her complexion 

Its The Nerh, on the left bank of the Amo, were among the older powerful Guelph families 
of Florence (Vtll iv 13, v 39, vi 33) One of them was Consul in 1x04 In Dante's time 
some were Nen and some BianchitP'x// viii 30) 1 he Vecchi or Vecchietti belonged to the 

same order They too were content with bu^erkins without trimmings, their wives with 
the clothes which they wove for themselves. They too were divided in iheir politics between 
the two factions {ytll vui. 39X 
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O happy they ! — and each certain die 
Of her own hnrial-place, and none was yet 
For Fiance left lonely in he* bed to lie. iw 

This o’er the cradle watcbfnl care did set, 

And hashed her infant with the babbling spoecli 
Wluch doth in parents’ hearts delight beget , 

Tliat from her distafi' would the long thread reach, 

And, as she conversed with her family, iss 

Of Trojans, Fiesolc, and Borne would teach. 

Men then had seen with full os wondering eye 
A Cianghella or a Salterell’ 

As now a Cmcinnate or Comelie. 

To such fair life, where all sped calm and well, iso 

Title hfe of citizens, to such a share 
In citizenship true, to such hostel, 

Pid Mary give me, called by many a prayer, 

To that your old Baptistery, wherein 

Chnstian’b and Cacciagmda’s name I bare is. 


11 ** Doweh^’xrthe^vj'ho^ the extlc.uncettiinul ether lie orthcNhife,^ %t<.r,d'vui5htertiihAm 
he loved should be buried wuh their fathcrN and tbinkinc: of his wife Iwfi t > Ih r I ik 1 > I v d 
through the arts of Charles of V dots ? More defimteK the lines spCAk of tlx, f ish on u t> «,h Ld 
non to g ito France and oth^r countries in ss.(ich of lotiun , luasin.* their wives m )1 hu e 
Had dll. hanking husiuebs < f Sinion de Bardi led him tn m\ke Baris his he idquartcrs, whiU. 
Be.«trice was left to the so icl] (therlad) fnindsT Comp sol i p xlv 

131 1 he older matrons i f F 1 irence w le not nslnmed t*) nurse their own children and lull 
them with the nurserv words which tr c f thers md m< thcis dc ig t to use Ihey w tihl 
sit spinning and tell ng their l Ivs t f »l times W*s iht sweue o! 1 urrrn i ^n^l her mii lens 
{J n I 57) present to DinU s m I d Itmi^befiiih issiiin d th 1 tin ] ictuiL w is ( 1 < with 
which 1 ) inte 1 own childhood I id heeiifiinil ar, snd so tin v s| |i.hi ni ins e il\ 1 oine li c 'iiid 
I s iiiducnccs i lie tale ol Ir >, the lou diton if 1 ilm e b\ I i ti (// iv lai), the 
history of Rome as the mother cits of I loruite, wcit sm «g hw earlvtbt memories 

1 -y t langhclh della J oss appeirs to hsve been one of tl e lei leis of fishioii in D into b 
time, shameless and luxurious, iss 1 u liu- ilumstopit. (.tlwiuc. I > icts r f {.tr 1 n il vinlLiiLe 
to tho e who did not rei-ogiiiM. them Ihc nime 1 1 t e f mil> a{ l ir 1 * ipientlj in \ ilhni 
(vMi 71, IX 76 <</»/> Sinu Wen connected wuh ih« N n I i iil R s > d«.ll i li 1, who 
wis It one tinu i kider of th u pnty bu.am iftciwirds ] ro iiineiii is an of ponent of Corso 
Ponati Lipo S Iterello is 11 niicd iii /> f 7461s i (»hil tlline cum (t dwith the C«.rchi 
Hrwi&includ d 111 the simt decree of binishmcnt Dinte (/? f Z7,) iheeumiiientators 
spiak of h ni IS extris ij^ant *iud )i >0 ae HewasiTohihl> am n., ih exik whoml>inte 

had learnt to scorn (C xvii 68) His name nppeirs m the list of Pr on to whom ]) into owed 
hts appointment, and he u is 11 eluded tu the >ime sentence of cundemn itim C imp vol 
I p IxTui 

139 Cincinnatus IS, of course, the Die itort^th itniine(Z.i'’ 111 7^),C inieln tn ly be either 
the motfter of the Gracchi or the w cnfUmpeius 1 uc in s praises of th« liitei (vm ^77- 
7 o) tend to turn the scik in her fiv ur 

380 'The reider will sc ireely ful to reciU John of Gaunt’s speech 1 1 ikes, l in., /!ic atd 
7 / We I ote the contrast betw enthe of the poem and the * dt dolou ostell > 

ol Purf! VI 76 See note on C xvi 3^ 

38 : Ihebiith of Cacciiguida has been fixed at xio6 Dinti n cords with pi 1 !e the fict 
thit his great grandsire and himself Itad been bapu/ d it the simc ft 1 1 (hat of his ** bcautiiul 
St John^s’ (C XXV 9,// xix 17) Comp 1 p xlti Cacc tt,ui ii, it will be seen was 
the Crusider s Christian name It has been conjectured fnim the n ime of one of 1 is brothers 
that he belonged to the F hsei, who are named in I ill n >t as among the noble fanuhes of 
1 lurenee under Conrad 1 but there u no hixtoiical founuation for the etateinent 
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Moronto, Elisoot were my km ; 

My wife came to me from tke vale of Po, 

And thence thy parents did their samainB win. 

The Emperor Conrad then I foUowed so 

That he gave me the girdle of a knight, uu 

So well my good deeds m his eyes did show. 

With him I went against the evil might 

Of that false law, whose followers occupy 
Usurping, through tho Shepherd’s fault, your right 
There by that people base and vile did I i« 

From that deceitful world obtain release, 

The love of which turns many a soul awry. 

And passed from martyr’s pain to this my peace ” 


CANTO xvr. 

Caeciaguida’t IlUtory of the Greatnem and Fill of Florence 

0 WEAK and poor nobility of birth > 

If thou dost make Uie people boast of thee, 

Whore languishes affection, here on earth, 

Ko more ’twill be a wondrous thing to mo. 

For there, where iipiietite ne’er goes astray, ’> 

I mean in Heaven, from pnde 1 was not free 

J Ihree cities, Feir irai P’\riiia, nnd V«ron% have been named bh the birlhphce Caccn 
^uid-tswirb CKiadi.lIa (/ c degU Aid lhata fannlj named Aldi 

t,li cii fxiMed in the hr^t of thc'tc ci(ie'> VilUni D p 9) says th’tt the name wis well 
known at rtrma Diodim 11 35-37) aN>ert^ tb tt an AIdii*hii.n was jud{;e of \eron t 

iiiTTis ho It su I /i\ iHO ju l/c< ( 6 tart ) On Utenamt. sccvol 1 p xxxvi 

Conrad II (1034-39), who took Ptrt, with Louis VII of Fnnce, inth^ woncl ( nm«lt 
and bcsiL^ d D iinascubi is probably tho ]..inpuoi leferred to Villani (tv 9) rc .1 iIls th it lie 
hnd iii'iii) hlnrLiitini. citizens inhts irmi, tnd that they were high in hisfasour Mostcnlics 
liuw<.v(.r, ibfu Cacuaguida > woidfi to Coiirid 111 (1138-125^) (b(.c C xvi 37 » ) 

W- We note the same protest agiinst the ab indonmcni of the Crusader bj the Pop s ol 
Pantc s time db in C ix 126 ClcwciitV aadJ<j}m\XIl might coil&ct tithes thro(i.;hout 
1 iirop» ostensibl> for the rcLOxcry of the Holy l^nd, but the money remained in their 
Lt.frt.rs(vol i p CMII ) 

Ihe words imply th*!! Cacrnguida died in the Cruxade camp ngn ai d prolub]\ Dantt 
uses ** mafi/r ' in Us I i^bc-i sciist For the most put howtvtr, i is used iii ilic ( pm 
jnt dm ill XII 61, XIV 65), and in uiiicr jiassag sun) ]y fur " louiibiiis,*' uid tliat n a> be us 
meaning here 

1 In (.am xvi and (pnv iv Danu bad maintained the doctrine wla noln 

htas *’ In this he followed Iloethiu* (in 6), who only admitted an inhenleJ nnbiluy on the 
nohltSH olltgt principle 1 lat teaching had in irked the dem icratic peiiod of his life 
In Mott ii 3, wni( h is nearer iii time and tone to the teaching of this Canto lie recognises 
both forms ol nub lit^ *ih h i\ing a re'll worth Here he pleads guilty to the eh irge tnat he 
was not exempted fioin the weakness which exults in the virtues e\en of one illustrious 
ancestor Poor it might be, as compni d with the persons) nobility of lioliness, but it was 
natural, and therefore right It did not iltogether clash with the thoughts that belonged tf> 
Paiadise. 
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A cloak thou art which shortens daj- by day, 

So that, unless we fresh additions make, 

Time with his scissors cuts it all auay I 
With “ You ” — the word which suffering Kome first spake, lo 
(111 which her children fail to persevere), 

My words began again their course to take 
Tlien Healrice, just apart, jet near, 

5 ?iiiiling, appeared like her, the coughing maid, 

AVho marked the fir^t sin wiit of Guinevere « 

1 then began, “You are my sire,” I said, 

“You grant to nio to speak with freedom bold. 

Yon raise mo, and new self leaves self in shade 
Thioiiqh many streams my soul with bliss untold 

la filled, and finds in this so puic a joy, so 

Tliat, without buratiiig, it such cheer may hold. 

Tell me, dear root aiieeatral, their employ, 

Who were thy sues, and how the years jiassod on 
AVlnch tracked thoir courae when thou wast yet a boy. 
Tell me about the sheepfold of St John, ss 

What it then w.is, and who the jieople wore 
That then the highest seats of honour won ” 

As kindles charcoal into hnght flame clear 
At breath of wind, so I beheld that light 
hlorc radiant at my bhandishiiients appeal , so 

7 Thettorris impN thr idmis^inTi thit the Alighieri ftnit’j huf not irltd on 
///tfi pnnci| i limi, li nl dipped the miiitlt, ml th<> hid une notlunj to kcLp u > ith 
fiicisiire Dill he f<(l conx khis, \ttth n proud huniilu}, that he hid “from day to diy" 
been idding to its proportions? 

>0 'Ihricc ouK ui the d«>e» Dime him«elf ««« the pUtnl pronoun for the 

angular in words spokrn to one prrx n, to rnincito {/f xv ,o), to Ikatrice xwiii 

93), and liLic ] t iiKrsc.1 h i({ use [ \i also in siMiking to l)inte (// v 9^) It u is there* 
(oie ft in irk of sprn il rtvcn nre nnd honour, iiid so he lists ii n iw to his great foitfather 
*1116 mediBVil triditioii, lepo ud b} all the comment uors, was that ws uas firsk used ftt 
Kome instead of tu in the addiess of the Senate to Julms Cxsir, when, as Dictitor, he 
united in himself all the offices of the Rcjmhlit , Ott ) As i niaiitr of fact, however, 

th te IS 1 believe, no ui&taiiee of this use of r r before the 3rd century After Chiisi Dante 
notes, with the minuteness which chaiactenscs the f' A , th it at Rome the r/f/ had dis- 
a]ipc ired even when men spoke to a i*o|M or 1 mperor ^V iiti Inin 11 is i iiiaik of eM eptiouai 
tevcreiice, which it is, of course im)iossibIe tu evp cssm in 1 i>,;lish translation Ihe use of 
the third person feminine, as in modem Itah ui, is of much lalci date 

The words refer to the samA* story as that of v leo-ij? Branguina, a lady of 
Oticnevere's court, saw the kiss which the nue n gave Lancelot, nd by her cough showed 
theluiers that they were not unnoticed Ibe ^01 y is told in a MS in the bibhotheque 
Nattflnalf of Pans, and is given in full by Mr Fatret lojnbec in the Ttatisacii ms of the 
Cambridge (USA) Dante Societa for z8^ A brief sketJi (without the cough though) by 
Uhland may be found in D Gtttll 1 119 

^ Dante asks the same question as Far na*a had asked of him {ll ix 43) How far 
back can he trace his ancest^ ? What had been the state of Florence in the beginning of 
the 13th century? Ma> we think of Dante as bating been in Rome with Villani in the 
v«ar of the jubilee, and hating felt, with him, the impulse of hi»toncal enthusiasm {yill 
\ a 36) ? See vol 1 p. Ixv 
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And ns unto mine eyes it sliowed more bright, 

So Tvith a voice more tender and more sweety 
But not with this our modem accent quite, 
lie said, “ Since Avf first the ear did greet. 

Unto that birth when she who now is blest 35 

Was freed from me, her freight, in season meet. 

Five hundred times and fourscore had the crest 
Of this star to its Lion found its way, 

With fresh flame at its feet itself to vest. 

I and my fathers saw the light of day « 

Where first is found their last m aid’s boundary 
Who in 3 our annual games their speed display 
Let this suffice for tale of ancestry ; 

Ihit who they were, and whence they thither came. 

Less honour doth in speech than silence lie 
All those who hole amis at the time I name, 

I’etween the Baptist and Mars’ statue old, 

Were but a fifth of those it now may claim ; 

But then the cit3’, whioli doth now behold 

Campi, Certahlo’s, and Figghine’s race, 0 

To the last craftsman had true sons enrolled. 


The words imply in archaic quisi Lstin form of speech, as ronlrasied mlh the liter 
dnlecis, whi< h ire noted in the (i 13)^ op^UAlty that of hlo'eiicc, ns corrupt iiid 
barbarous Comp C av 28 

Tht due or Caccnguidn's birth is given, iftcr Pinte’s manner, 'istronomically In 
Coftv 11 T5 lie gives the revolution of Mars is *'abi>ut two years'* llic Alm\x^eit of 
rtolein>, trinslited into Litin in 1230 and the bisis of all ]>inte s 'istronomicnl knowledge , 
gives d lys J iking the reidnig trente” \Vi 1 38, this would give a t) 1090-91 as the 
ilite of birth, or taking f ire’’ a u 1013 The former date leads to the conclusion that 
( onrad III wis tlic Emperor under whom Cacciiguida fought Jhc litiLr woulrl make 
Conrad II s Cnis'idc like plat e in Cacciagnida s utf tncy Start is diiven to (Ik conjei-tuic 
tint Dante blundered in his chronology , or mixed up the two Conrids 1 he constellation 
I CO IS named is th it uhobe name made it the appropriate Urminns a quo md ad quern of 
the orbit of Mir% 

T he home of Cicmgiud 1 is defined as m the last region reiclud in the annunl nets 
which wtic run on the I'tsiival of '‘t John Baptist ITiis »is ne u tht Ports Sin Pietro, in 
th( Pia//i opposite the Cliurth of Sin Martin neat the bticct which leads to the Mercito 
Vtcehio Hcri the house shown as Dinte sidl stands btc the pi uis of ancient I'lorciice 
mPhtl and itte, /J F ii 1, and Rcutnont(/^aMf<rr 7 <tw;/<(. in {resell 11 p 333) 

^ ^^hat was the rtison of Cacciiguida's, / r , of Dante s, reticence? Was it^ that his 
incestors were immigrants too obscure to notice, or ho illusiiinus (Romms, Elisei, or 
I'rangipin, or the like) that it would be vainglonous to spcik of them? J incline, looking 
lo the use of the s une formula in 7 / tv 104, and to the uine feeling in 7 ’’ \ c 90, to the 
litter Mew, but It Is, of rouTs? itnposMble to do more than ness 77 xv 61-78 in, of course, 
in favour uf iht view 1 h ivt t ikcn Commentators, eaily and lalt, vary widely 
^ The statue of Mars on the Ponte Vecchio and the Bapti'tery ire named as the Iimirs 
north and south 1 hose on the cast and west were the gate^ of St Pi' ru and St Pancnuio 

The number of citizens of military age at Florence in 1300 is estim ited at 30,ooo(,S'r<zr/ ) 
Dante, with or without data, reckons it as 6 oto at the time of Cacciaguida s birth 
^ Campi rs a small t iwn in the Val d'Amo about nme mdes from Florence Cer 

taldo, the birthplace of Boccaccio, in the Vol d Lisa {Purg xxxm 67), I'lglime, between 
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Oh, how much bettei that auch people’s place 

Should still remain m outward neighbourhood, 

And at Galosz’ and Trespiano trace 
Your bounds, than tolerate that stinking brood, ^ 

The churls of Signa and Agughon, 

Who for coiruption have keen eyes and good 1 
Had not the race that most debased hath grown 
In all the world, to Csesar stejHlame been, 

But kind as is a mother to her son, «> 

Then some who buy and sell as Plorontine 

Would have turned back again to Simifonti, 

Wlinre once their giaiidsires were as beggars seen 
At Montemurlo still would be the Conti, 

The Cerchi would in Aeon’s parish be, «s 

In Glide’s vale, may be, the Buondelmonti. 

In blending with new races still we see. 

As eier, cause of all our city’s woes. 

As with the body mixed meats ill agree : 

And a blind bull more headlong downfall shows n 

Than a blind limb, and oft one sword will tiy 
The might of five with more inusnc blows 


ront'\5icv(. and Arerrn Tm < }^rants fmm these plices had mDnnte'h Mtw, comi ttd th 
inirit> r i lorentine 1 lood Cump H xv where a like to ruplion » trsced to thu in nil 
ints fr ni I loolc 

^ (> \IUi/zn on the load to Siens two miles from Florence 7 r«sp mo, in the Val d'Amo* 
four mdts Lstendc 1 boundints had brought in a lower class of citizens 
^ Ihc twi men held nt) to inftny are Ubaldo of Agu„lione(w xii T05) one 

nf thi Priuii in 13x1, and lioiiift/io of Sigiia a jnd^t noMntus for hi ^(.n’llt^ b ih 
pr I il)l> bcl mging to the Ncri whj hal coiideraicl iiinteforrli t fiidi D i (i p iQ 
iiienti JUS T Pino ot Sj^n Ont n jtts th« fact th it 1 >antc ch trgts his oppontnl w th the very 
crime for aliich ht hid himself been tuudtm ed (Frat V D p 147) 

** IheevilsofU Ullcc^rt traced toll evicts of the clergy J he Church provid herself not 
the inir ing mother ( f the I ni ire b it its st<.| lu ihtr, he stile ciivnis ciuel Ihethcoiyof 
the Mo ! If chut hid not been rec gnis I 1 1 <.nrc h id been the leader of the league of 
7 use in> and Koiii igna ig unst Henry VII 

We ire left to guess wh 1 is dhtd d t > f on|crtnr s hive identified him with one of the 
PiUt fuinl) who surrendered Simif nti to the rioienimcb in iroe w) o in 1300 wis one if 
the weilthv iiierch nils of tl u city Ibe uieer lu 1 63 iinplieb tl at he wis little more than 1 
lig^nr ill nis n tt %e v Ihgi 

Ihe Co Ui (riiuli in 1^07 xold M mtemurlo, beta een Pictoii ind Prito, to the Floren 
tines who 1 id helped them (o rccoi ci it fi m th** first of those cities (/ /// v 31) 7 he Cci ehi 

came finm Acone on its capture by the 1 1 rentiucs settled ml < rc iic in 1053 {t'tll iv 37}, 
md b( cime 1 leh D11 te though n bel inged to the same ] (it> , seems to have looked on the 
I crehi uitU sptcnl d sfi\ iir (^/ 111 35 »») 

M Ihe Buondelmonti in like manner occupied Monte 1 nnnn in the villey of the Grieve 
1 11 in 1x35 it uas tiken by the hlorentin > ind its inhil it mis con nelled to settle in the r 
eity {V til IV 36) It was to 1 member of tl U f imily th it Dante looKed as the source of all 
the factions thit hid m rred the prosperity of I lorence 0 r^o) 

^ In this mingling of men of difletcnt origins and habits Dante sees the begmning of 
confusion Mere mitenal greitness did but increise that confusion and the disasters ^it 
followed fiom it One keen swoid wielded the hand of a true soldier aas worth m re 
than five in the hands of a degenerate populace The precise number refers to 1 48 
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If Luni, TTibisaglia, thou descry, 

How they hsTC fall’n, or are in act to fall, 

Chiusi, Sinigaglia, following nigh, 3 

To learn how races wither, one and all. 

Will not seem strange to thee, nor hard to hoar. 

Since Time e’en cities to their end doth call. 

All that IS jours tlie doom of death must bear. 

As ye yourselves, hut this is hid from view » 

In what lasts long, so short your own career. 

And ns from changes of the moon ensue 

The ceaseless flux and reflux on the shore, 

So Fortune works on Florence and on you : 

Wherefore it should seem wonderful no more « 

That winch I tell of older Florentines, 

Whose fame is now more hidden than of j ore. 

The IJghi, Alhonchi, Catellines, 

Filippi, Oicci, Ornianm I found, 

E en in their fall illustnous citizens ; *>> 

And saw, time honoured and with glory croiined, 

Saniiella’s, Aica’s houso, Eostichi, yea, 

Ardinghi and Soldauicr’ renowned. 


An induction IS dr-twH from the fortunes of oOters Tum(// xx 47^, on the Magra 111 
th* rtrfiioii of Carrtrt, whusc history tiadition catr eU up to the time of the 1 1 ojan war, hid 
dwindled to insi^'m/icajicc (/ /// 1 50} Dint*., u will oe remembered, had found a lefupe 
with the Mahspiiii of the I uniciini (voi t n Ixxxv) UrbiSAKha, once fimouB <u the 
6tT/ira of /’//h in iii, in the March of Anconi, had shared the same fate Chmsi, 
the ( lustum of 1 .irs Porsena {Ltv ti g , btr «bo, v zit), and Sin snulta, the iitna Gtilltca of 
ViiM 111 1T3, in Komigm, on the shores of the Adriatic, were 111 l>aiHe * time examples of 
the decline and fall of jtre tness All human greatness was, indeed, tnii^it>ir> but in some 
iiistaiic**', the slowness of change gave a show of {lermanence (So Aqutiuh, Pttpetpo 
honio non mane t, ctiam tpeacwiiae deficit”— i>itmm m^Snppi 99,1) 

^ The hinir theory of the tides is stited in Dante's treatise of De ei TerrA, c 7 
So 1 ortune ( 7 / vii 63) rules the tides in the otfairs of men 

It lies in the nature of the case that but little can be known nf those who are named is 
already half foigoiten, but the passage is inluctting as hhowiiig Dailies study uf the 
irehsLology of bis beloved city We may emnpare the lists with those in t tU tv 10-13 • 
Altiltep c 76, xoo, 103 ihe ughi weie known as the biiiiderN uf the Church of b Mara 
that bears their n ime in Fnetiza Iheyand the Catelhin wcie stnt into exile (fW/ tv 13) 

I he Fihppi tmi e oceupted the quar er of tl e Poita b Man t 111 the Men ito Nuovo Ihe 
(rreci gave their name to a llorgo of I'lorence (Veil iv 14) Ihe Oimaiiiu i lue dweit on the 
site of (he Palazzo del Pupulo, they had changed iheir name to Iforaboschi (ki// iv 13). 
ihe Chtireh of S Maiia Alberig) 1 pieserved tbe name of that iunily, which lo Dante's tune 
was extinct (/ 1// iv 11) Of the Saiinctla (k /// iv 13) and Area (1 1// iv 12) families, 
11 we know IS that the Oit mentions that their descend ints were living m Florence in 
}>o>erty Ihe SolJanieri had been banish^ as Ohibellmo iv la U xxxii 221) 
ihcAruinglu were Guelphs and neighbours of the Alij,hien near the Porta S Pieru(f'/// 
IV tl), the Bosiichi Guelphs were banished afler Mont iperti(krif vt 80) ihe oliernaie 
ti iiimpits of tbe two parties liad been htal to the leading taiuilieh of botli. 
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to the gate on arhich there now doth stay 
IfTew felony eo heavy in its weight, w 

Twill sink our good ahip at no distant day, 

There were the Bavignani, of whose state 

Coont Guido is the heir, and who doth own 
The name that old Bellincion’ made great. 

To him of Della Prcasa then was known iw 

How men are ruled, and Galigaio bare 
A hilt and sword-guard where the bright gold shone. 
Gieat even then the column miniver, 

Sacchetti, Giuochi, Fifanti, Baiucci, 

Galli, and those who blush for bushel there. us 

The stock from which have sprung the Colfucci 
Was great e’en then, and to the cuiule chair 
Were led the Sin and the AmguccL 
Ah mo I what men I saw who now ill fare 

Through their own pride, and how the balls of gold lu 
HiifluM ered our Fluieuce with deeds great and rare. 


w 1 he ^le i>. th« of St Peter, but a e / guc* instead of farla 1 lit '* Uony ” 

tntt of the Ceiclu (KfM viti 38), but iom<. c>iiimentttor& {hut, Anon ) connect it 
^ati tM nardt (the Camtly of Dc-xtrice \ hu^-tnd) %«<! others with the P tniti A‘t \ m'\ttcr of 
fact, the notices of the Ravi^iUoi passed into tbe Itundstf the Coiiatb Cu di in laSo ind afi r 
wards luto those of the Certhi To this house belonged the Bellinaone Btrii of C xv 112, 
the father of Gualdrada (// xvj 37), and through her the ancestor of tlit. Counts Cuidi of 
the C^senUno (//^ xxx 65, Pur^ v 94, xiv 43) 


100 Xho hou«e of DelH Prtssi bel mged to the Ghilielline^, wh > wer^ bmwhed in T958, tud 
^MredioUie VKtory of Montiperii Ihey hid been am lethcofricid families of Florence 
(^k/ VI 05 78) Iht glided hit tnd pommel of the G Ti^ai showed the^ weie knights 
Ihey too wwe Ghibelhnes aud lived in the quarter of the Porta S Piero iPrff v 30. 

VI 33i<»j 


W As in^ yii ss-66 Dante shows himself an expert in the armorial bearm.s of 
Florence The 'column (eorrespondinir to the **pale of Fnglisb heraldry) of ermine was 
borne by the Pigii ( iv 12 v 3}) With these are lomcd one Gmlph and three Ghibel 
line famihes, who are nothing more than the shadow or a name 1 be Novtite of Sacehetti, 
wl leh include some Dante anecdotes, ha«e redeemed one of them from obhvion (Pr// iv 
*3 V 39, VI tq) The Giaochi were Ghibellmts {VtU iv ii, v 39, vi 33), os also were 
tne f ifanti (Pi// is xj, s 3b, vi 65), aud Uu, Borucci (P4// iv lu, v 39, vi 33) 

lOB The fact reierred to is the falsihcation of the public standard of weights by one of the 
Chiaramontese CPvrg’ xii 105), who were Guelphs iv xx, v 39) 

iw The Calfucci were sprung from the same stock as the D nati, but dwindled and 
decayed while their other branch rose to power {Vtii iv to) Both the Arr gucei and the 
Sizi are said to have been Guelpbs (FUf iv xo,v 39) Some of the former, however lom^ 
the Bianchi (Ft// vii 39). 


The next family are describeil not named and the description identifies them with the 
Uberti, the haughtiest of all the older noblesse (Ftff x 42 iv 3, 13, // vi 80 x 3.2) 

1 he balls of gold on a field azui e were the arms of the Lamberti They were Ghibellines 
and came originally from Germany (Fx/f iv, x») Mosca {H vi 80, xxvm jo6) btlonkcd to 
this house * 
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So lived and vnonght theit ancestors of old, 

Who, when your Church presents a vacant see, 

Grow fat, os they their consistory hold. 

The haughty race which dragons it when flee lu 

The weak before H, and for those who show 
Or teeth or purse, like lamb goes peaceably. 

E’en then was rising, but from linenge low. 

So that TJbert’ Donati took it ill 
Through his wife’s father kinship’s claims to owe. iw 
And Caponsacco did the market fill, 

From Fiesole descending and there too 
Were Giuda, Infangato, worthy stdL 
A thing I’ll tell incredible, yet true : 

One entered the small circle by a gate is 

Which men as named from Della Pera knew. 

Each one of those who bear the arms of state 

Of that great Baron, whose high praise and name 
The feast of Thomas yet doth celebrate, 

Keceived from him their knighthood and their fame, iw 
Though with the people he is closely bound, 

Who now with bordure doth ensign the same. 


The Visdomint (Fi// xv lo, v 39), Fennj;hi Alietti, aod Cortigiani are named 

by the early commentators as the patrons and defenders of the Episcopate 1 heir funct on 
was to take possession of the Bishop's palace during a \acancy and to hold tt, not uithout 
dinners aod suppers at the cost of ine see, till a successor was appointed. 

The brood ** ar- identified with the Adtmari (fVf/ iv xi, v 39), who, in a branch known 
as Cavicciuoli have f lUppo Argentt {N vuu fix) as thetr representative in the Cowmedxa, 
Adiman is said by Boccaccio to have been put in possession of Dante's property, and to have 
been foremost in opposing any proposals for bis recall from exile. Hence perhaps the 
emphasi'.ed bitterness of the poet's tone m speakmg of ht> family In Cacciagiiida's time they 
were emerging from obscunt^, but Ubeitino Donati, who had married a daughter of Bellin- 
cion Bern, is said to have objected to Bern's giving another daughter to one of the Adiman, 
on the ground that the family were of infcn r rank 

For Dante s view of the immigrants from Fiesole, see // xv 62 1 he Caponsacchi 

were Ghibellmeii, and settled in the Mercato Vecchio (K/// iv xx, v 39). Beatne^s mother 
was of that house Giuda's family is named by Jifa/ts/ (c 137), but not by Vill tni. They 
are said {Ott ) to h'lve been banished with tbe Cerchi 

Those of Pen are siid to have been the Peruzzi, who joined tbe Bianchi (Ki/f iv 13, 
viii ta, 6a, 71, et al ), and who gave their name to the Porra Peruzzi What wa4 the incredible 
thingt It may have been (1) that the Porta named should ib«n have been one of the outer 
gates of a city which had grown so large; (9) that tbe state of Florence was so peaceful that 
no offence was taken at a gate being named after a private family , (3) that a family once so 
important as to have a gate named after them was now scarcely heard of Lts su6 judtee, 
1 mclme to (a). 

^ The great baron wras Hugh, Marquis of Brandenhurc, who h\ ed and died at Florence 
as Vicar of the Emperor Otbo III. He made many knighta of the Pulci, Nerli, Gangalandt, 
Giandonati, and the Della Bella families, all of whom, m honour of his memory^ quartered 
his arms with theirs {yill iv a). He sold his German estates, and, having no heir, endowed 
seven abbeys with the proceeds. He died on bt Thomas's d^, xio6, and a solemn mass for 
his soul was s.4id on that festival lu the Abbey of S Maria at Florence. 

Probably a hit at Gian della Bella, the author of the demo ratic ordinances of justice 
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The Gualtcrotti then 'were famous found, 

And Impoituni ; quiet now would be 
The Birr{;h, but for new neighbours that abound. »» 
The house whc nee sprang ;our wail of misery, 

Through the just wrath that hath left many dead. 

And put an end to bfe passed joyously, 

On others and itself all honour shed. 

0 Buondclfflontc, to wliat issue bad is* 

"Wast thou to leave thy bride by others led ' 

Many hod then rejoiced who now are sad. 

If God to Ema’s waters thee had thrown. 

When first to thee our city welcome bode. 

But it was meet that by that broken stone us 

That guards the bridge thou sliould’st a victim fall 
To Florence, when her peace was all but gone. 

With these I name, vtith others, hko in all, 

1 Florence saw in such profound repose 

She had no need in weeping loud to call ; i» 

With such as these a people gloiious 

And ju<'t I saw, whose lily ne’er was known 
To hang inverted on the spear of foes, 

Xor by division turned vermihon.” 

tyti/ \ u> 1-^) tn J893 He too boro the inns of the cn. it baron vurroutidefl by i guMt i 
lioruer, and yet unit^ himsclt with the agaiubt the nobles The fact that Gian tlelU 

Bella w-is exiled in 1395 is !i udiy enough to set aside a conjecture so natural in itself 
^ 3 TheGualterotti and Impurtiini whowere Guelphsfl r// i\ 13, v 39X were of the Borgo 
degli Apostoh ihe words tbit follovt pomttotbe BuonULlinontt, who <>ettl'-d at a later period 
(035) the same Rorgo, and who were coospicujus m the tragedy referred to m // xxvuu 
Z06, and thus became disiurlKrs the peace of blorencc 

This was the Ghibclline house of the Amidei (kt// v 38, "9, m C5) Biiondelmonte 
had agreed to iTi*irry a daughter of that house by w it of nnbini' imends for having wounded 
her brother in a briwl, aud ilu was the b-ginniiig of the dork Itisti ry of that E^ter Day of 
zai5 

1^3 I he Ema was 1 stic'im 0 o» mg near the castle of Montebunno (destro\ ed in 113H , Kr// 
IV 36) 1 he form of D'inte s st itcnient suggest* tliat f/te HiiuiidLlmonte of the trngedy had 

been nearly drowned m it when he fiist left the old home of his fathers to come to Florence , 
but nothing is known 

The statue of Mars haunts Dantes thoughto, as in II xiii 14^150. Ihe murder of 
Huondklmonte took place close to the stotu' {.Vtil v 38), as thmigh the old god of war 
demanded a victim One notes the pregnont force of the phrase, toe “ lost peace ” Uie 
murder had been as " the be,.tiining of troubles." 

Dante, through Caccnguida, looks hack upon the good old days ** of Florence, as he 
looked forw4rd to tbefuiure of the “ivrejbound *reformer(// 1 lot) Memory nnd hope arc 
always the regions m wh ch the idealist moves most freely What is for us an dmost tedious 
list oTIuI‘‘>forgotten iiame.s was for him full of histone memories Ihc old records of Florence 
attested their greatness Faction, strife, mutual decrees of lianishment had brought thf-m to 
decay, and they had vanished, or were sanishing, from the stage on which they had played 
their part c 5a, 53, 54, 55, 6t, xoj, 137, presents many interesting points oi contact 

134 The white lily on a red shield Itad been the old standard of Florence On the expulsion 
of the Glubellines in t25z, the Guelphs, who remained 111 possession, changed the arms of 
the city to a red lily on a wl>ue hield, the exiles cont nuing faithful to the old arms, which 
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CANTO XVII. 

Caasiaguida — Prophtcy of DatUe't Exile — Gan Grande dtlla Sutia 

As he who come to ask of Clymcne 

If what against himself he heard were true, 

He through whom sires to sons so grudging he, 

So was I, and e’en thus I stood m view 

Of Beatnce and of that blest hght, s 

That for my sake had changed its station due. 

AVhereforo my Lady spake . “ Give vent outright 
To thy desire’s strong dame, that it may ho 
Stamped with the matk of all thine inner might 
Xot that through any s^tceth of thine do we u 

Gain greater knowledge, but that thou may’st learn 
To tell thy thirst, that we give drink to thee ” 

“ O my dear Root, who such high place dost earn, 

That, as our minds, to earthly senses tied. 

That angles twain obtuse can’t he, discern is 

In one triangle, thus thou Iiast espied 

Contingent things ere they in being are. 

Gazing where all times m one Now abide. 

While I did Virgil’s welcome presence share 

Up on the mount which heals the souls that fall, a> 
Or through the dead world’s lowest depths did faic. 


thn>. hccTDie the baciqe of their Ghibelltnivm (fO// >i 43) Till thatchangci Dmte implie'*, 
all hid Rone well with Florence in her «*trs with nei..hbonnn,t '•tites Aficrwaidt tlicie 
nothing but disaster So in it/ 1 h<. speaks ot ' camfu/a wrira s/£na " 

^ Fhaethon Mho, on hearing h s dninc p'lrentage denied by Fraphut, came to hts m ther 
Clymene to ask if he MCie indeed the son if Apollo, and who asked, is a proof of soiiship, 
that he ini„ht drive the chariot of the sitn ( Vri 1 748, 11 336), comes before Dinte s mind 
as the t>pe of his omoi eager desiie to know more Id his cisc, however, the desire poi its 
to the future, and nut to tiie pabt Comp // xvii 107 , /*urg iv 73, axix iiy 
7 The words have obviously a deeper meaning than lies on the surface, and puiiic to 
the great mjstery uf ail prajer Wc do not utter our des res to make them known to Him 
who “ knows our neccbsitics before mc isk ” but m order that we may learn the habit of 
confiding trust in the Love that is ** Uwajs more ready to hear than we 60 pray ' 

To the souls who see all things m the mirror of the Divine Mind, what are to ns con- 
tingent facts are as certain as uhal we know as the necessary truths of mathcmitus, such, 
, as that the three angles of a triangle ar always equal to two right angles, and Ihcrefiie 
that there cannot be in any triangle two obtuse angles 

We are thrown back on /’wr'f siii 133 f w m 7^40,741 TXt\ 43"l8 , // x 79-81,121- 
1321 XV 61-78, 88-96 In II X 130 XV b8 Beitncp had been ninied as the oiade ihit 
was to foretell the inttire, and we have to assume cither (i) that Dante had forgotten this, or 
(2) that he ehai god his purpose, ab thinking that the prediction came better from th' iips t f 
Cacciaguida than from her who was now the reprebuitatise of the highest form of Divine 
Wisdom 1 incline to (3) 
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CONTINGENCY 


[PAB. 0 XTII 


Of what may me in futvue ycais befall 

Grave words were spoken to me; though I feel 
Set firm, four square, ’gainst fate’s blows oue and all 
Wherefore I fam would loam the woo or weal » 

That Fortune brings me m the coining day ; 

A dart foreseen a weaker stroke doth deal ” 

Thus spake I then to that same shining ray 

Which with me spake before, and so my mind. 

As Pie-itrico willed, did I display. »> 

Xot m dark speech, as when the nations blind 

M'ero snared ere yet the Lamb of God was slam 
That takes away the sm of all maiikmd, 
l!ut in clear utterance, open speech and tone, 

Made answer to me that paternal love, » 

Close hidden, yet by smiling ladianco known. 
“Contingency, which doth not pass above 

The book of sensuous knowledge, all doth he 
Before Ills gaze in whom the ages move, 

But not from thence it takes necessity, «> 

No more than from tho eye by which ’tis seen, 

A ship that on strong current sweepeth by 


^ The phrase comes through Ari>ti>tle (Jlhti i\u 2, Hih Ntc 1 >0) from Simonides 
(PI ito, Protoj 344 a' Ihe perfect adic «is an emblem of complete^t stability We note 
tlic proud self conce ousness with which Dtiitc claims it for himself Gregory the Great 
XXI ) had applied it to the saiuts of God ^ 

The pro\erb has been ascribed {pnwtUd) to Ovid, but is not found in his works~ 

“ Nam fuFVtYa mmns ladere tela solcKt " 

The two classK al iiistinccs were [ ruUibly picsent to Dantes mind (i) The Delphic 
or icle to Crwsus, that if he i lossed the Ual>s lie would dcstrov a great kingdom 1 

which he miy have reTd in Cic De Dn u 56, and the Ato tt, /Saade, Aamanos 
nHtirgpesie," which was >aid to have been ^iven to r>rrhub 

Dante, like Milton in hts OtU oh tJu. Nattvify^ assum«*(l the tradition thnt the oracles 
hil ceased alter the Crucifixion The ie^nd i^t apiiears in IMut Dtf Orac and 
} useb Png^ hxiang y bk. v 

^ “ Latm " used for ** Itainn,” as in C xii 144 

^7 Contingeiicy—that wliieh, fr< m our standpoint, may or may not com* to pass— is ever 
present in the eternal Now of the mu d of God bo far the sense is clear Ihe other words 
specify the character of the contingent matters referred to is belong ng to the future That lies 
beyond the liiuits of m in’s knowledge, and must, bcciusc futuie, be contingent to him, while 
past events lose even for him the contint,eiit < hinder which they once had and become 
objective facis The '’book” to which mins knowledge is thus compared is one made of 
•I single outre of paper, the metaphor ponitwg to tlie turiow limits of tliat kuowledgs. 
Comp C xxxnt 85 87 

Few profound thinkers have failed to seek to solve the problem of "hxed fate, free«will, 
fore knowMge absolute * Few attempts have shown a more subtle fancy than this We 
sec a ship gliding on the sea Our sight does not aflect its motion God sees eternally the 
v,reat stream of the events which are m-tBUesied in time, yet they are not ther^ore 
ne cssitated by Him Comp Milton, P L 11 860, 111 117 
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r^E. c. xvn] DANTE’S EXILE FORETOLD. 

Thence, as the ear a concoid sweet doth glean 

From organ-notes, there comes witlun my sight 
The future that for thee prepared hath been. is 

Ai Ilippolyt from Atliena took his flight, 

Tlirough stop-dame’s cruel hate and perfidy. 

So thou must Floicnce leave in thy despite j 
Thus men h ivo willed, for this their arts they ply • 

And soon the end will come which now they seek, so 
Where oven Chnst men daily sell and buy. 

And blame, as it is wont, its rage doth wicak 

On those who sulTor wrong, but Vengeance high 
Shall to the Tiutli Who sends it witness speak 
Thou shalt leave all things that most tendeily a 

Are loved by thee , and this is from the bow 
Of cvile the first arrow that doth fly. 
flow salt that bread doth taste thou then shalt know 
That others give thee, and how hard the way 
Oi up or down another’s stalls to go. » 


44 ri)« reference to the organ mav be compared wiih Pirrip u 144. They were obviously 
common m the larger Italian churchei in Dante's time 

47 Hip^olytu^ was lianished by his father Theseus because his stepmother Phtedm, who 
wished to sc luce him ch tn^ed him with ‘tteerapting to seduce \wv{Met xv 49i-5r4) Such 
a stei tn itlicr 1 lorence h id proved in b inishing Dtnte 01 the chirge of peculation 1 he list 
It ( nfthe ]iiSMge rvArr d to ImmeritumqMt pattr prvjMt ab urbt^ cuanects itself with 
Dante s frequent debcnption of himself IS rxvf ' (is// ti x, iv x, v 1) tor 
the »tepmuiher met iphur, comp C avi 59 

49 We ire thrown back upon the Florentine politic* of x^oo, when Boniface V)tl was 
alreidy schemi ig to send Clurics of \ ilois to crush the opposition of which Dante was one of 
the firemost leiders Ihe Isolds gun a special signilicancc if we remember that Drtiite was 
piul bl\ it K me it the a.ssumed dite of the prophecy (see s oI 1 p lav ) “Christ bought 
and bold points of course, to the simony whitm was rampant at Rome (i/ xuu x-^S). 

Start qit HCb «in Italian priierb, **La col/a i senipre t/egii affest ' Boeth 1 4 may 
have been in 1) mtes mind, ** Hoc tantnmdijnnm ultimamtt^cadrcrsa fortuna sarcinam 
qu d dum niiscns altquod erwten ajjhigitur^ qi$a ptr^nni meruuse etrduntur ' Possibly 
the tictu of Brennus {/tv v 48) was mDantrs thoughts, or FkIus xiit 17 7 he 

“ venc.e met spoken of m ly be found either m the great catastrophe of the Ponte Carraia 
in 1304 {VtU Mil 70) or the defeats referred to in ^ \ ^4~7at or the great fire in the same 

r :ar {1 ill mu 71) Possibly he may allude more specifically to the death of Simeon, son of 
orso Donut red h'inded*''^ma«oundmflicted byNucolade Cerehi wliom he had attacked 
‘\nd assassinated without provocation (^r// vui 4^ Seevol 1 p Ixxxii 

^ I ven the most sceptical of cynic*il critics will admit that it is at least possible that 
Dante may have included wife ind childten among the things beloved ^ him He could 
hardly vre may add hive lefcned to house or goods or the fii'tl seven Cantos of the Coin 
tiidta{}) Possibl> his “ beautiful St Johns (// xix 17) miy have ]>een also in his thoughts 

48 No lines in the Commedia have been so often in men s mouths as these Men have 
found in them a sorrow s crovv n of sorrow, the verj dregs of the cup of bitterness This was 
in his mind even when he was an honoured guest in the p daces of Verona or Ravenna The 
same thought bad been uttered before by Seneca “ I'tta tllomm mttorrtma qut ad 
alifnutti somnwtH dormtH/tt, et ad alt trum ap^tttnm comtdvnt et btbunt Possibly also 
hcclus xm X-X3 may have b^n verified by Dantes experience 



lilO THE GREAT LOMBARD [pab. o. xvii. 

And that which most upon thy back shall weigh 
Will be the mad and evil company 
Which in that dreary vale with thee shall stay ; 

For they ungrateful, impious, hose to thee 

Shall prove , yet hut a httle while attend, o 

And they, not thou, shall blush for infamy. 

And of that brute stupidity their end 

Shall furnish proof, and well with lliee 'twill faro 
Apart from them thy lonely path to wend. 

Tliy first home, first asylum, shall be there to 

Found in the great Lombard’s kind couitesy. 

Whose ladder doth the holy eagle bear, 
lie shall cast on thee so benign an eye 

That, 'twixt you twain, to ask and act shall take 
Far other jdace than olsowhcic men descry. n 

Uiic too thou’lt see on whom this star did make 
Such imprees when lus birth was nigh at hand 
That his great deeds sliaU soon men’s wonder wake 
Ifot yet his worth the nations understand 

By reason of lus youth, foi scarce nine yoais » 

These spheres have touud him their full circuit siiaiincd 


Ihe bix hundred Bianchi Ghibcllines «ho wcic bliarcra uf Dtuti s txilc, iiiiri):uing, 
i^nsptnng, ^elf seeking, with no hmI !u> dty to the hinperor^on the theoiy of the "^fonanhul, 
wete u far as possible fruiii hung conLetual corapuitoiis Among than «c ma> note were 
the Cerchi (// 111 ), the losiiighi, the Aduu4rt<uid Lapo SaIteieUo(C xv ii^,D C ii p 

373^ So ViUant(vui 49)bpeaksof the KianUn a** **pioud 'ind ungnttful, and applies to 
t\usai^'Lptwttvhf**Qu€ma<usvultpcrdeft,t^nitsdetMentitt'{lill viii 72) 

^ The failure of the plots of the exilts, in which Dante imphutlv declares that he had not 
shared, should make them blush for ^ime Jhe words are proluhi^ a disclaimer of the 
attacks mIiiOi the mure desperate fhanchi made on Florence, and in which Dante was 
accused uf being a sharer (vol 1 p Ixxxi ) 

llie sense of isolation, from one point of view the bitterest of tmls is fiom another a 
source of salisf letiuii We rcnicniher Dante s words at an earlier stage of his career when he 
was ask«<l to go as ambassador to Rome ** If 1 go, who remains ? If I reimiin, who is ihei e 
to go*” In his aspirations afttr an ideal nonaiehy under lleiuy Vll , Dante had prob ibly 
stood absolute!) alone, witli the one exeepiiou of Uie Lmpeiur hinixelf 

Ihc “greit lumlhird is ulntously one of the Sealigcii of Verona, either Albert [if 
130T), the father of Bartolomeo (rf 1104), Alboin,(</ 1311), and Iraiictsco or C mi Orande, or 
oneof the three— say most probably Baitolonieo It has been uiged uaxist this that the eagle 
did nut appear on their bhiclds till afici the ap|ioiiiuiieui of the last as Impeii il Vicar, but the 
fact is doubtful Dante could hardly have bieii mistake \ L he e igle, indeed, is not found 
on the tomb uf Can Grande hmibclf Ihc voids imply a vis t to % eiuiia in xjo2 or 1301 
hor Dantes first impressions see vol 1 p Ixxx and xi 1 Ihe thought of I 74 is 

from Seneca, Dt Lent/ 

76 The stellar influences are recognised ag'un Can Grande, who is here spoken of, was horn 
when Mars was lu the ascendant Cooip H xv 55 

76 ] he natural interpretation of the words is that Can (trande vas mne yeats uid at the 
assumed date of the visiotij 1300 It has been contended, but on insufficient grounds, that 
Dante speaks of the biennial revolution of the sphere of .Mats, and that Can (iiande was. 
therefore burn i.itx 1280*81 
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THE COMING MAN. 
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But ere the Gascon's fraud great Henry nears, 

Some sparks of valour shall their bnghtness show, 

In that he gold contemns nor labour fears. 

And soon so well shall men bis greatness know, ss 

Excelling all, that e’en from enemies. 

Their silence breaking, shall his praises flow. 

AVait thou for him and for Ins charities ; 

Through him shall many a nation changes see, 

The rich brought low, the poor to honour rise » 

And wntten in thy mind this too shall be, 

Yet tell it not , ” and then ho spake of things 
Which men shall see with incredulity. 

Then added he, “ kfy son, this issue brings 

The key to what was told thee . sec tlie snares at 

Which a few years shall bear upon their wings. 

Yet look not on thy mates with envious cares , 

Tliy life projects itself through many a year 
Beyond the vengeance which their guilt prepares ” 

When that blest soul by silence showed full clear i» 

That ho had worked with woof the web to fill 
Whidi 1 with warp had set before him there, 

1 then began as one who, doubting still, 

Dosireth counsel for his doubts from one 
Who sees things justly, loves with heart and w ill : no 

“ Well SCO I, 0 my sire, how spurreth on 

Tune’s course against me, to strike such a blow 
As heaviest falls on him whose strength is gone, 

The alli«ion fives fhe date of the Para^tsfi as after the first check j;>ven to Henry M J , 
1* not, as SLCms mure piob.ibl(, after 1 m death The (rascon « Clement V, who in-'i 
sanctioned Henry t leuion as Kme of the Kuui«uis, and osicnsil>l> stipporicd his entirprw, 
tnd afterwards coalesced w7Ch KoI>eri, of Naples, and the Hiiientme league jfatns 
hiiii (vol 1 pp xciii -xcix ) llcfore that time the virtaeh of C an Gnnde shouklhegiii to show 
iliLinsLlves If we issume C in ( xr iiide to base been the ”^rc5 hound ’ of 1 1 i jot, Dante 
must li4\ L been, >\ith Iiii quiuk dtseeinmcntofboy nature, the promise of his future greatness 
**** ProKibly, like the *'gre> hound ' iMtssvjjeof /f i ,nn unfulfilled piophetj of a ie\olution 
for which D-inte hojK.d, wind) sjioiild suLsthute his ideal Ibnipiie, with its Libirty, Fqu ihty, 

I nienniy (Mon i 14), for the dotiunaui plutouacy of the Ouelph cities uid the usurpations 
of the Rom in C 

vs We note the cuqdiasis of retu i nre ns to the hojicsmer w h/eh the poet s mind was stilJ 
brooding even in 1318-ig, when he wnne the Inner part of the / aradiso 1 hey were probably 
e*onnected with Can Grande’s nppomtmeul as Impeiinl Vicai in 1318 

The decree whjch banished Dnnte from Horencc hns January 7, 130a, for its tUte He 
would live long enough (C xxxj ^17) to see her punished for her malignity 'The words may 
n** either a prophecj rx rventu, like I 53, or an uDfolfillcd anticipation 
IW Forewarned is forearmed What Dante shrank from was dnfting with the stream of 
circumstance Was his Master’s line floating in hib thoughts 

** Tu ne cede main, ted centra audintior tio " 
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TRUTH BEFORE PRUDENCE. [pas. c xvii. 


Wherefore 'tis well foreknowledge arm me so, 

Thdt, if from home most dear I fain must flee, u« 

I may not others through my rhymes forego 
Down in the world of endless misery, 

And on the mountain from whose summit bright 
The eyes of my dear Lady lifted me, 

And afterwards in Heaven from light to light, us 

I have learnt that which, if again I tell. 

Like herbs of pungent taste, ’twill many hite. 

Yet if to truth a timid fnend I dwell, 

I fear lest I sliould lose my life with those 
tVho shall this age as ancient chronicle ” >» 

The light — where, smiling, my own treasure rose 
New-found — flashed forth at first all glonficd. 

As in the sun’s ray gulden mirror glows , 

Tlien answer made “ Only a conscience dyed, 

Or with its own or with another’s blame, us 

■Will fool thy speech grate hardily on its pride , 

Yet not the less, all falsehood pot to sliamo. 

Make thou thy vision fully manifest, 

And where the sore is let each scratch the same 
For if thy voice and speech do much molest, i > 

When tasted first, a vital nutriment 
’Twill leave behind when men thy words digest 
And this thy cry shall like the wind be sent. 

That most wrecks heights that tower most loftily. 

Winch is of honour no small argument. tx 


J me I j t the th U he hid ilready mide enemici by the ihirp Minted latire 

of tlie Ctwimtiita Might he nut be expeUed fiom othwr bitit-s Ichh dear tlun Florence, and 
be altogether homeless V Against that issue lie will strive to guard 

113 Xhe word^ that follow -ve an for the bitterness with whi«.h bf had spoken in 

the ComntediOy not of mdividua’s only, hut of uMimiunitiLS, as of Sieiu (// xmx 33i-t)9h 
Pistoia(/f XXV lo), Pi^(// >'(xMi 79-90) Might not those verws set every man’4 hand, 
and close the gates of every ou , ag mist him ^ Prudence would counsel reticence and sup 
vression (we may, 1 think, inU.r thu the earlier parts of the poem had not as yet laen, 
III any rent sense, published), but then there comes the thought of the immortality of fame 
Wliat timid fnend of truth ever attained to tliat 7 

^31 Cacxnaguida's answer — that of 'n«‘uite's higher conscience— is that he must do a prophet’s 
work with a prophet’s boldness. *'Lct the gdled jide wince" The sword must smite in 
order that it might heal ihe Cornwnua mould uivcil the )>aiablc of ht Johns volume 
{Rri \ 10), and, true to its name, as ihu nime is explained in the // to C G c 10, be 
bitter at hist, sweet in its after woiktug It lies in the nature of the uisc that such an 
apologia was called forth by definite unumstinees Had it been uiged on Dante that he 
might at least suraress what he had said in Pntg xviii xst-125 of Alberto della Scalas 
illegitimate son ? Was he thus striking at Uic tallest trees ^ Comp. Hor Od 11 xo, Heiod 
VII 10, Soph (Pd K 874-878 
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Hence in tliese spheres there only meet thine e} e, 

As on the Mount and in the dolorous Yale, 

The souls that have acquired celebrity j 
For still the mind of him uho hears a tale 

Bests not, nor gives firm &ith to things that rise 110 
From roots uiiknovni and hid beneath a veil, 

I'Tor other proof that non-apparent lies." 


CANTO XVIII. 


The Sirth Heaven, of Jupiter — The Souli of Eighieoiu Ktngt~ 

The SlaiTf Eagle. 

Bejoicing in himself at that his speech 

Stood that blest Mirto^ and I tasting tried 
The sweet and bitter, tempering each with each ; 

And then that Lady who was still my guide 

To God, said, “ Change thy thoughts, and think tliat lie s 
Who lightens every wrong is at my side.” 

1 turned me to that loving melody 

Of my dear Joy, and what I then saw plain 
Of love 111 those pure eyes o’ertasketh me ; 

Not only that I feel all woids are vain, m 

But that my mind dotii fail to represent 
What soars so far, with none to guide the rein. 

Yet this I c.iti say, and am well content. 

That, gazing on her, all my strong desire 

Was free from every baser element « 

The apologia k earned farther It was necessary in all ca^ to choose prominent 
example^ of the cviU which men uexe to a\<Md Oii}> so could the poet point the mora' 1 
his tale This is his dc&noe for.pMun; whai seemed to be an irzevocablc judgment on 
individual ofTenders 

* lliere does not seem nn^ 'xdeqtmte resMon fior Inlnns; ** tlie word ” m an> other sense fth< 
Word of (»od, or the inner thouKhi of Cacciaguida) than is thxt which Dante had heard. Hi** 
own **woid " was olniousfy an un«{X)ken one The soul of Gicciagmda is tilled a mirrorfl 
adopt the reading ** speuhto” rather than **spirto*^ as reflectiug the iJtsine knowledge of 
the^ure. 

* Beatrice confirms (he poet s Iimer thought God is with him, and will in due time 

vindicate him from unjust suspicion Ihe consciousness of her approval brought with it s 
aatis&ctioQ which was, in the stnetest sense of the word, m efi able. Comp ^ ^ c» xx 
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RIGHTEOUS HEROES. 


[PAB. 0 XVIIL 


While the eternal joy, whose radiant fire 
In Beatrice shone direct, did mo 
With reflex bliss from her fair face inspire, 

She, conquering me with smile all hnght to see, 

Thus spoke to me > “ Now turn thyself and hear , » 

Mine eyes are not solo Paradise for thee ” 

As oft with us affections stiong appear 

Tmiisparont in our looks, if such their might, 

That all our soul the rapture strong doth share. 

So in the burning of that holy light » 

To which 1 turned I did the will descry 
That mo to further converse would invite : 

And he began “ In this fifth stage on high 

Of tree that from its summit lives and grows. 

Ne’er sheds its leaf, bears fruit eternally, » 

Aie blessed spirits who, ere yet they rose 

To Heaven, were of such renownbd fame 
As on each Muse abundant store bestows 
Look then where meet the Cross’s arms of flume. 

And as from cloud the swift Inc dartoth by, « 

So will each do as 1 shall speak his name ” 

Athwart the Ciuss I saw a swift light fly. 

As he called Joshua’s name, nor had the word 
Passed from his lips ere act had met the eye , 

And as the name of Muccabee I heard, 40 

1 saw another mo\o, which ciiclmg wound. 

And gladness was tlic whip which that top stirred. 


The “second,' te, the tnn^figured, “n^ect of Rcitncc reminds us of Purg 
AXM X38 

‘WTiatisthe ineaniiiB t>f mjstenous senlcntc’ Tlie Conamf prefixed to r< 7 « 7 ' m,and 
the comment on it in Lohv hi 8 help us to understand it Ihcre the lyrs and the smili 
\t hith make the Paradise of the seeker after wisdom arc the demonstr itions of rhilosoph> 
Here there is i recantation of that thought (i) Dante had learnt to Imd lus Paradise in the 
joy of the higher Wisdom of uhii h Beatrice » is the renn sentative If 1 rnstake not. there 
is, however, a more personal reference Beatno: is still Beatrice, and ihe lesson tnat he 
is taught IS that Paradise is not found in the contemplatu'ii of any human holiness, however 
pcifeet, but in the heatific vision with which the i uiadiso ends (C xxxiii 55>X45) 

^ All Paradise is as the tree of life 1 he sphere of Mars is its fifth stage I'hcre, in the 
blight sparks desenlied in C xiv xo^xsy as moving along the aims of the cross, he is tau^^ 
to reiognise the great heroes of the holy wars of all £^es— -Joshua, Judas Maccabseus, being^ 
foiemust in the noble army 

^ 1 he somewhat homely simile is an echo of jEn vu 378-383 
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So os Orlando's, Charlemagne’s names did sound, 

Two more I followed with a keen regard. 

As the eye follows oft the falcon’s round ; 41 

Then William drew mine eye, and Bcnouanl, 

And the Duke Godfrey, gazmg eagerly 
Upon that Cross, and Kubert named Guiscard. 

Then, mingling with the other lights on high. 

The soul that thus had spoken bade me Icam so 

His artist lank ’luong singers of the sky. 

I to the right hand then myself did turn 
To look on Loatnee, and thereby 
Hy word or act my duty to discern ; 

And in her eyes I saw such brilliancy, ts 

Such joy, that far that vision left bchmd 
All cailicst, latest, wont that met mine ej e. 

And as, through feeling pleasure more refined 
As ho does good, a man, from day to day. 

Perceives that viitue growelh m his mind, eo 

So I perceived that, as I took my way. 

Revolving with the Heaven the arc liad grown. 

As I that AVonder saw more light display. 

And ns in one biiof moment oft is known 

The change m pale maid’s features when that she ns 
The weight of shamefast blush aside hath tlirou 11, 


^ ClinrlcniaQnc conies next as (he ch'Hnpion of the Church the Snr'tccns and the 

All III LoiiilxinK, OiUnUo ui KoUnd (// xxxi. iS), hib nephtw, as the chief ''monj? liix 
P ti idiris. 

I 1 i( port s Invc of falconry supplies nnother Ullage See notes on /f xvii 127, xxii 231 , 
Pu/X XIX 64, e/ ai 

1II1 nil, Count of Or tiixi, is s^ud to haxe fou),ht againM the Saracens, and finTlIj’ tc« 
1n\< iiinui) li<.iiiiti 'ind hi i nnii fmioiisnsSt \\ ill) un of tlic ]>eserL j Kinoardo s.u( 
(oh I ( out Lilt d S 11 util, who afterwards beuunc \\ illnm s ally Diiite m«iA h im. 

til iwii Ills kiiiiwl(.d(,e of them from otic of the c>clic poets, repiesciitccl 111 Ocnnai^ h\ Wul 
fi tni ^on h SI lit nlnt h, who wnut of the achievements of the sons of Eminent h of Naroonne, 
the f iihcr of W illnm {PhtI ) J hesc arc followed by C odfrej of HoiiloRiie, the le ider of the 
tnsi C nisadc, 'ind Kobeit Guise ud, son of ] 'increddejiaulevillr, whoconqueibd the S^ir icens 
11) Apiijn 7 nd C'dabrn, and delivered Gregory VII when he was imprisoned by the Emperoi 
lleiliyl\ in the Castle of St Angelo (XD74X 

( u ei iguidu, I ( , I C'umcd his work as a member of the choir of the blessed spirits 
1 he increase of the brightness of Dewti ice's exes corresponds, asbefoie, with the ascent to 
n higher sphere, -in this instance, to that of Jupitei, the alxide of the souls of righteous rulers 

So in y K c. 2j, Beatrice had been descnlied as a **new miracle " 

** The Heaven of Mars had been 6ery red, tint of Jupiter is of st renest white Such is the 
change fromthe blush to thcnormalhueofai^ lady, suehaswas Beatnee hcrselff/^ N c 19, 
■?7) i he phrase of “ wrll attempered star " applit d to Juniiei, is found in Cmiw 11 24, is 
resting on the authority of Ptolemy Jupiter, as the sequel shows, is the planet of righteous 
Rovernnient Ihe relation between it and Saturn, as die planet of contemplation, is recog 
nised by Bacon (4^1^ B 1 sol 1 p 17) 
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Such to mine eyes, when I had turned to see, 

Came that star's glow of tempered lustre bright, 

That Sixth shir which within now harboured me. 

Within that Jovial torch I saw the light, ™ 

Tlic sparkling of tlie love that there did lie. 

Trace out our speech before my wondering sight , 

And, as the birds that from the shore mount high. 

As if rejoicing in their jiasturc-ground. 

In circle dense or lengtiiened squadron fly, « 

So from within those lights, to song’s sweet sound. 

The holy creatures flew, and soon full clear 
D. I. and L by them designed I found. 

First singing sweetly, moved they here and there 

To their own music, then, as they formed one >« 

Of those three letters, jiaused and silent were 
O Pegasean Muse, through whom are won 

The glorious gifts which long-hved praises gain, 

As they to slates and kingdoms jiass them on. 

Illumine me, that I may render plain » 

Their figures as they come before my thought. 

And let thy might these verses few sustain ' 

Then letters fivefold seven m shape they wrought. 

Both consonants and vowels ; and I made 
Due note of all as they to me were brought » 

“ DilujilejuitUiam” first poitiayod. 

Both noun and verb, were seen, as on they passed, 

“ dm judteatie terrain ” last displayed ; 

Then in the M of that fifth word and last 

They stood in order, so that Jupiter ts 

As silver seenied whereon was gold enchased. 


W ** Jovial " IS usedf of course, with a special reference to Us etymology 

llie biniile rcmmdb us of // v 40, 4^, S'*, as chamctcnstic of the observer of bird life 


7 ® The bright lights form themselves successivclv into letters uhn.h ,sive the Vutg of IVud 
I X as the ii^t motto, so to speak, of the pHm.t which jtresideR ovtr government, rem lining 
in the onler which formed the final Capital M Looking on the truisformitions which follow, 

wre ha^’e to assume a shape like that of the letter M in mediaeval MSS m 

The “ Tegaseon Muae,” who gives the long kfe of hime, is, as m Putjt l 9, Calliope 


W Tlie words which Dante saw thus formed find a striking panllel m those which Henry 
VII had engraved on his seal, judicait^ filti /tommum “ Comp Pt ivii 2, Vulg 

(\ol I p txxix ) 
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THE STARRY EAGLE. 
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And other lights descending saw I, where 
Was the M’s apex, then awhile repose, 

Singing, I deem, the GUiod that draws them there. 

Then, as we strike a iirehrand, and there glows m 

The soaring flight of sparks innumerable, 

Which, to the foolish, auguries disclose, 

So more than thousand lights were visible, 

Hieing and upward leaping, less or more. 

E’en as the Sun that kindles them did will 10s 

And when each rested where it was before, 

I saw an eagle’s head and neck appear. 

Formed by the fire-sparks which that semblance bore 
No need has He of guide who traced it there. 

Hut Ilimself guides i1^ and from Him doth flow no 
That power which makes each creature’s nest its care 
The other blessed troop, which erst did show, 

Content to he enlilicd on the M, 

With gentle movement in that track did go 
O thou sweet star ' how many a lucid gem m 

Then showed me how our justice hath as cause 
The Heaven which thou with brightness dost ingeni 
AVherofore I pray the Miiid, winch of thy laws 

And power is source, that Ho should turn His eye 
Whence comes the smoke that fills thy rays with Savrg, nn 
That so yet once again His wrath wax high 

'Gainst those who buy and sell within the shrine 
AVliich martyrdoms and wonders fortify 


Om of the popular divinntions of Ifalian p«Msants was la see in ihc sjmrk s from a lo? upon 
the hearth a prognostic of the number of coins which they would get from lUiy venture lu uhich 
they were interested 


Other lights crowd upon Uie summit of the middle line of the 


appro'eimation, first, to the /ffnr-de of Florence, 




ill 


m, 


forming 0 >13)1*^" 


(1 X13), and finally to the head 


and wings of an eagle Tlie order indicates the imperial polity as the ultimate form 

which was to be dominint over the civil polity of jlorencc 

** Beatitude ” stands obv louslj is a noim of muUitude for the company of blessed spirits, 
who had seemed content to form the jitur-di fys, but now e\pandecl into a fatgher symbolism 


The world was governed nglitlv when it had wibc rulers, and the characters of such 
rulers wrere formed by the stellar influences ^Jupiter wording out the Divine Will C iv 
58 , // xxii 15 Comp a XV s5 

* 2 ^ In contrast with the true older, Dante notes once more the corruption of the Roman 
Curio, as he had seen it in Rome 111 1300, and U w>is still to be seen 01 Avignon when he 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH 


[PAIL C XIX 


Ye whom I gaze on, knights of court divine, 

Pray ye for those who yet on earth abide, 

Through bad example all gone out of line. 

Of yore men fought with sword upon their side ; 

But now, or here or there, they take away 
Bread the kind Father hath to none denied. 

And thou who writcst hut to blot for pay, 

Think thou that Peter and that Paul, who fell 
For vineyard that thou wastest, live alway. 

Well canat thou say, “ I love the saint so well 
Whose will it was to live apart from all. 

Brought by a dance to death-doom terrible, i» 

That I know not the Fisherman nor Paul.” 


CANTO XIX. 

Tilt TagU on tke Cmditions of Saliatiou — J7ie ITopr of the Beathen —Condem- 
nation of Vunghteoni Kingi. 

Then met my gaze, with outspread ojien wing, 

That image fair which to fruition sweet 
The joj mis souls enwieathod in it doth bring, 


wrote WHnt wa^ needed was another ex{m!sion of those that sold and bou^tht in the 
lemplc (al/a// XXI J2, JoAnu 13) 

The words seem to inudy somcthins; more thin a general protest agmnst the l-wish u«e 
of tnterdirts and cxoimraunKutiun'i, which h'ul been so piomincnt in the ronflicl itetwt i n the 
Popes and the 1 niiiorors, or oven m the dc'ihngs of the former with the citizens uf Fluienci 
Had Daiiie himscU been thicjicncd with excommumCiUion for the heresies of the De MoH‘ 
anhtA, whuh was afterwards placed on tite Roman Index of fotbidden books * 

The inverlive is addresst d to t Pot»c hving» not at the assumed d itc of the vision, hut 
when the MIS actually written, ptohibly to John XXII the Ctihoiwinc (C xxxii 
56) Of ah Po)>cs, none were so lavisli 111 then nse of spiriiu'il weapons for temporal ends 
\Vill IX , X ^ //I none were so conspK uoits for then leeuniulaied wealth (1 t/f xi so), 
vol 1 p cxvi 1 he spt ( I il i itint niaj refer eithi r to > u illations of policy gcn<*rally, or to the 
fact that intrnhrts and the hke were fur the luovt pail quickly withdr twn for an adequate 
consideration 

The image of the II iptist w is stamped on the florins coined m Florence and current 
throughout Italy (f til vi 5 f) llns, Dante fcnys, w ns the object of the Pope's devotion, of 
which he gave a prirtu >l jiroof hy rmning gold florins at AMgnon exactly hke those of 
]< lurence, save that on the ret ersc or hi} sid« he stamped his own ti imc, " Joannes , ' but this 
was in 1333, after Dante s death iyUl ix i/iX 

I half incline to think that tlie mention of dances " inns hi m oLliquc hit at the 
la.scivious banquets of the Avignonprehtcsdescribed by Petrtn hfMilm L C vu iss) To 
the Baptist those dances brought mart} rdom llicre was no risk of th.it with his namesake 
136 For the “ Fisherman” see /’fvrg' xxu 6s n)cform"/*i»/» in the Italian, for 
IS said to be Venetian, as in Marco Polo ^ as Dante reproducing a like (> iseun or Provencal 
form? or does he simply >neld to the exigencies of rhyme ? Ihe two Apostles were, it must 
l>e remembered, the patron Souus of Rome. 

* The fair image is that of the eagle of C xviu 107 
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And each a ruby Beemed, in which did meet 

A ray of sunshine, burning with such glow s 

That in mine eyes there shone rciiccted heat. 

And that which now behoves that men should know, 

No voice e’er uttered and no ink e’er wrote, 

Nor o’er did phantasy such wonder show ; 

I saw, yea, heard, the bird’s beak speak in note 10 

That sounded, as it spake, of I and Mine, 

IVlule We and Our were meant in inner thought 
And it began : “ Here I in glory shine, 

Raised high, as just and holy m my ways, — 

Glory, beyond tho soul’s desire, divine ; 15 

And I on earth have record left of praise. 

So gained that e’eii the evil troop of foes 
Commends, though from tho example still it strays ” 

As the same heat in many embers glows. 

So there, though many loves tho^e souls did hold, a> 
One only utterance from that form arose 
Then I began . “ 0 flowers that wax not old. 

Of joy eternal, who in very deed 
Dleiid into one all odours manifold, 

Ry jour uords let mo from that fast be freed m 

Which long hath held me with its hungry pain. 

Finding on earth no food tliat met my need. 

Well know I, if in Heaven God’s nghteous reign 
Another realm makes mirror of its own, 

Your’s sees, without a veil, all clear and jdain. so 


* Daote, like the seer of the Apocalyiise (ffev iv 3, xxi iQ-zi)! h'ls a special fondness fur 
images from jewels (C kv 85, xxx 66-76, Pttrg vn 75, xxix las). 

An echo at once of x Cor u 9 and John, xxu as 

The eagle form was made up of many souls, and therefore its thoughts, though uttered ui 
the singular, weie the thoughts of many 

1 he words admit of two constructions (t) ** which does not let itself be sui powctl by 
desiie, ” (2) “which dotb nut let JtMtlfbe won at mans wish " 1 prefer the latter, as eclioiiig 
vii 21 , 2 Jwi 11 5 

The memory is that of the many wise and just rulers of Rome enumerated m Afon. 11 4, 
5 Iheir praise had become the (.uinmunpUce of rhetoric, but few followed their example 

* The voices of the souls are as the odours of the flowers. 1 here may be a reminiscence of 
Purg MU Bo, or SoHg q/' Soi 1 3 

^ If elsewhere m I’leaven the Divine justice finds a mirror, how much more in Jupiter 
There is a singularly interesting touch of autobiography io the confesston that the doubt 
which the poet is about to utter was one of long standing 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE FINITE. 


[FAIL a SIX' 


How eager I to hear to you la known, 

Is known the form and fashion of the doubt 
Through which my soul so long hath fasting gone ” 

As falcon from his hood just issuing out, 

Moving his head and fluttering either wing, “ 

In eager will and beauty flits about, 

Bo I saw that sign act whoso fashioning 

AVas framed of many praises of God’s grace. 

In songs winch joy on high best knows to sing, 

Tlicn it began “ He who the extent of space « 

Marked with His compass, and within the bound 
Set secret things and open face to face, 

Could not His power so print cn all around, 

Through the whole woild, as that the Word Eterne 
Should not m infinite excess abound. a 

And this from that first proud one we may learn. 

Who was the sum of all created good, 

And foil half-ripo, not waiting light to earn. 

And thus it seems all life of lower mood 

Is but a vessel all too small to hold «> 

The good, self-measured, in Infinitude. 

Whence this our vision, wherein we behold, 

Perforce, a ray of that Snpremest Mind 
AA'liicIi all things in its fulness doth enfold. 

Cannot of its own nature such power find » 

Hut that it sees its origin contest. 

Leave all that is appoient far behind. 

Wherefore into the Justice ever blest 

The vision which your world receives, no more 
Can enter than the eye in ocean’s breast, m 

AHnnch, though it see the bottom near the shore. 

Ear out at sea beholds not , yet ’tis there, 

But the deep waters hide it evermore. 

^ Once more a falcon simile See note on C xviii 45 

M An ofyip^ Axxviii 4 I*rw via 47, r^roduced by Milton, /* L vii 324 

^ Comp the account of the fall of Lucifer in // xxxiv ^ Purg xii 36 linpaticnce 
mingled with his pride He would not wait for glory, but clutched at it prematurely 
Comp Phti u. 6, A 

DB The finite mind must, in the nature of *he cose, be incapable of measuring the Infinite 
On the shore, where the water is shallow, we see the bottom, but Gud » judgments are as the 
"great deep" (/V xxxv and there wc see not His righteousness, though we believe that 
at IS there 
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HOPE OF THE HEATHEN 


III 


Light there is none, tmless from out the dear 

And doudless fount, nay, 'tis but darkness all, a 

Mist from the ilesh, or bane that brings death near 
So now more open to thee is the pall 

That kept the living Justice from thy view. 

For whidi so often questioning thou didst call 
For thou didst say, ‘A man his first breath drew to 

On Indus’ banks, and there were none to tell 
Of Christ, or ii rite or toad the doctnne true , 

And he in eveiy wish and deed lives well, 

As far as human reason may descry, 

And sinless doth in hfe and speech excel tt 

ITc witliout baptism, without faith, doth die , 

Wlierc IS the justice then that damns for it 1 
Where is his guilt if ho the faith deny 1 ’ 

Nay, who art thou who on the bench dost sit 

To judge, iMth thy short vision of a span, » 

The thousand miles that stretch indefinite i 
For one who thus to subtilise began 

With me, if Scripture wore not o’er you set, 

A wondrous range of doubt were given the man. 

0 eartldy souls, 0 minds so carnal yet I k> 

That primal Will which is the Good Supreme 
Ne’er from Itself endured or change or let. 

What with It doth accord we just may deem 
No good created draws It down, but still. 

As causing that. It pours its radiant beam ” w 

As round her nest the stork doth whirl at will. 

When she hath fed her young, and as the gaze 
Of nestling that of food hath had its fill, 

Man Ills no light except from Gotl and the natural dailtness of the mind cOmes either 
from the necessary hiiitUtions of man’s fleshly life orftum the poison of ttinuality vi 

733i I’i'Uii ix J5, VI 33,23, ijtfUidJifv xxi may h ive bem in Dante s 

thoughts. 

Ihe long standing doubt is tli it which even the theologians of Romo itt 

K *60-187) have solved in the direction of the “ wider hope " How ton the juilice of God 
reconciled with the condemnation of the heathen who h ive sought n ht»imsiiess, nnd wt 
have lived and died without baptism and in ignorance of the faith Dinte hns no other 
^lution than that of man s incTp icity to measure the Divine justice (comp C xiii xjo-i4>)> 
It would be a miracle if Scriotuie pruM-nted no mjcIj prohJeros Man must believe tliat God 
is good and righteous in nil His way's If Uaiue docs not go beyond this, we must remember 
that he at lenst placed the nghteous he when m a state in wlm h there wa.s only the pain of 
unsatisfied destre (// 111 iv ) Fhisi passage shows that even that conclusion troubled him 
with doubts It IS significant that his ycsrning after a wider hope grows stronger with his 
^®|^ning faith towards the dose of life Comp r Ttm 1 15* n 4 » ‘“4 

**' 1‘he eagle form represents, it w ill be remembered, the wisdom of '\U who had been most 
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So acted, e’en as I mine eyes did raise, 

That blessed image, moving either wing, si 

By many thoughts impelled m wondrous ways 
And, so revolving, it ceased not to sing : 

“As these notes are to thee^ Uius dull of ear. 

So ways eteme to man’s imagining.” 

Then resting, those bright lights that vessels were loo 

Of God the Holy Spirit, formed again 
The sign which made the world great Rome revere, 

And recommenced ; “Hone rose to this domain 
Save him alone who did believe in Christ, 

Before or since He boro the cross and pain. ms 

But look how many cry ‘ O Christ, 0 Christ • ’ 

Who at the judgment shall much farther be 
From Him than some who have not known the Cliiist. 
Such Christians judged by ASthiops wo shall see 

Then, when the two bands take their separate way, no 
One rich, one poor, for all eternity. 

What to your kings might not yon Poisians say, 

When they sliall see tliat volume open wide 
In which their vile deeds stand in full airay 1 
Shall there bo seen, ’mong Albert’s deeds descried, in 

That which ere long shall move the pen to write, 

For which shall he waste Prague’s dominion wide 
Shall there be seen the trouble and despite 

The false coin-maker brings upon the Seine, 

Whom wild boat's tusk ere long to death shall smite iso 

conspicuous in their love of justice. Hie htmile of the stork is one which might have iu(.t 
Dante s ej cs in any city ui Italy 

M The words spoken W the eagle seem clear enough , what Dante did not understand was 
how the one voice could be the utterance of the many souls 

One aspect of the Divine jusin e cm at least l>c xn*idc prominent The nomin il 
worshippers of Chi ist (we note the triple rhyme agnin, •is in C xii 71-75, xiv 104-108) shiU 
be worse off than those who have not known Him (J/a// vii. ax , Luii xii 47) 

112 xhe yPthiop ina> he chosen (/V Ki iii 31) with reference to the Funuch of Acts vm 
Was there any vpci ui reasun foi choosiug the Persnns as rcpresent'itive tyms of the 
righteous V WasDinte thinking uf Cii'i or of modern kings, of svhum, as of Zcngnis Khan, 
the monarch uf Cathay, he may base he ud tluough Marco Polo? 

The passage which follows, as a survey contemporary politics, is parallel to PKrx" vi 
7^-151 ‘ine Firperor Albert of Hapshurg m 1104 invoiled liuhetiiia and took Prague by 
storm I'he pen ' ib that which records m'm’s guilt in the book of God & remembrance. 

The crimes of Philip the Fair against Boniface VIII and thi TempHrs had been namcrl 
in Pufj' \x 85-03, x\sii 156 Here he is charged mith filsif>ing the com of his realm 
\yill vm 58)b The lost hue is a prophecy CAT of the manner of Philip’s death in Z314 
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Shall there be seen the pnde that thirsts for gain, 

Wliioh drives the Scot and Englishman so mad 
That neither can v ithm his bounds rcmam. 

Seen shall be there the life, vile, soft, and bad. 

Of him of Spain and of Bohemia’s son, i"'- 

Who virtue never sought and never had. 

Seen shall be there the ‘I’ that stands for ono 
Good deed o’ the Cripple of Jerusalem, 

While ‘ M ’ shall mark what otherwise was done 
Seen shall be there the baseness and the greed in 

Of him uho lamely keeps the fiery isle. 

Where from long toil was old Aneliises freed • 

And to show n dl how mean he is and vile. 

The 11 nting shall in letters maimed be shown, 

'WTiich, noting mucli, aie read 111 little iiliik lo 

And there to eadi the foul deeds shall bo known 
Of unde and of biothcr, who on late 
So noble and tiio ciowns sudi shame have thrown 


1-1 1 he interest taken in n matter so remote from It itinn politics as the vtars of ) h\ ird I 
u I II «ith bfothnd lends some colour to the tradition that i)antc h*id visiicti I ntiUiml 
(Cimp vol 1 pp 6i,xlui) He i|: pircnil> cmdemns lH>th sides as cmiill) tmru kIiuik A 
idwiiill IS ]>r<iise<i III y mi 13., it is probable that lie refers to Edward II uillUimiek 
turn(iV 4 ) Ihe Ant,Io Seitch wnrsrecenc constnnt notice from Vilhiii ix i6t, ido) 
V doeuiiieiit is extant (M uthnd Club, fl /(//«(( xix , ediieii by Rev } Suvtiivon 
who found it smon? the Records of the I >wcr f 1 .hmI >n), in which Ph Ip) Ihi I iir i m 
mends W dl ice (Wiliiira le W ibis) to tin lienehen\o>s it the Court of Rome, ind uip,es 
theni to peisuide the Pope (Bimface M II ) t > enter into liis views I he lellti is i iie 11 
N ivend ir 1299 If it wssnciedon W Uliet » is in ill prul ility it Rome in the eiil\ m mrhs 
of the >1 It of Jtiltlee ind ht. iiid D trite iii > have nut tlieii ilirte boU h ueilt sijstics 
( line to Rome in th it >sai and « 1 1 itiied 1 Irull which stopped Ldw ud 1 as he was on the 
thn sliold of a new invasion bee ilso Lowe s pp 208209 

1 ^ Ihe king of Spun is probabl> Ferdinind IV king of Cistile fi205-7iT2) win tor Ik 
rihnltir from the Moors md unjustly pul u de itli the I r il rs of the hoiisi of C * s d, 
le of whom, after the nunnei of the Grand Mastei of the Itmpliis, who addiessed a Id e 
innmons to Philip the 1 1 1 is he mirrbed t<> execution, titeil the King to pjx r lilire 
the judgment seat of C od within thirt) d i>s Before th end of t)i it pen h 1 iIh Ki ig died 
Vlph nso X (the ise, 1 <;2 ^4) wh > like Cikstim \ w is giiilte of i n/iul* in 

declining the I ni]iiie and his sm Smeho, hive hid their idioeiies imong ennnunt tors 
Ihe king of Luheiiit i IS Wenceslius i\ Comp I urg \ii 101 
1 7 Jhe cripple is Chirles II of Najlcs Using in i~oo and siirreele' 1 j hi third sin 
R diert, in i,cg (e Jiiip C viii 14^) the house Anjou 1 1 ti i, (he title ef knix f leiusilcni 
which went with ihe crown of the two Sicilies In C mu f*" he is nr used fer Ins Jn ei ihty, in 
which It would seem TJi to siw his cniy sirtue Ihe hi siamls, of com se fir 1000 In 
ionv IV 6 Dante uldresses Chiiles in termsof Hrong rebuke Com) xx 79 

J The tsl uul of hie is Sicil> He who guard*" it is I ledeni k II , king of Sici 1 > the 
degenerate son of Peter of Ai igon (/’wrg mi h')) \\\ y I 1 MJiee is lotid is Iiis 

besetting sin, md he is ecntristed (ihoiign other writers speak of Inn is i mm tf letters 
knot ing Ills Bible and A irgil I y heart) wiiIi the Emperor 1 ledericl II ai d Minfitd At cue 
lime, if we may trust the lUrian letter, Dante intended to dedieile the Panuine to him 
C omp vol 1 p Ixxxix 

in 707placesthedeathof Anchises, thefatherof jEneis at Drepinum( 7 'crt/a« 7 ) 

Ihe thought seems to be that the faults of Frederick were so nnn> tint it wjuld le 
necessary to use ibhreviations, such os were common in mediaval Mbb to record them all 
I hat w IS ill that he deserved 

^ The uncle is James, king of the Boleanc Isle«, son of James 1 of Aragon He iv 
VOL. II. H 
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And Norway’s king and Portugal’s their space 

Shall fill, and he Bagusa owns as king, >«> 

Who on the coin of Venice brought disgrace. 

O blessed Ilnngaiy, if to her men bring 

No further mischief ; and O blest Navarre, 

Were she well armed with that hot mountain ring * 

And as an earnest of my truth there arc 
Nicosia, Famagoata, to attest, 

Whose cry of grief and anger sounds afar, 

Through that vile beast who follows with the rest 


rcpioaclied with cowvdice in havine illowed Majorca to 1>e t ikei from him by his brother 
I hr brother of I redenck is Junes II of Angon^ who on the death of Peter took th it king 
dom leaving Siuly to his brother Alphonso Ihe latterdied without isbue iii 
ixOt *itid James seired on his dominuns against the claims of hu>oungt.r brother tredcrick, 
*ind so reduced Sicit) to the position of a iirovince 

Ihc king of Pottu«,aI IS Dionysius Agncoln ia79»x‘'a5) whom n ition'il histori'ius praise 
for his etieouragenient of commerce lo&mte it seemed probil )y that be sought only for 
material wealth and abandoned the task ot di^itg the Peninsula ir im iht M 3 s (/ / // ) 

1 he ahs ilute ignorance of all the ea ly commentators as to ‘ the N >rwegi m is the 1 cst 
illubtiation of the widerann of l^te s fiistoncoi kno« ledge Liter criti i ly in ll tir coi 
jectures (x) Magnus Logubattersfuf 3 6o),satd to havebnncoii'^ieuousf'ir 1 peace it in> 
|.nee policy, inconsistentwithiheideUheroi&mtd’atrueking (2)lric(is i x>),()llalim 
the Loti^]egi,ed (t^oo-19) ihe two last were l»others and were ent.,auid in onstant wars 
wuh Deiini irk I incline to (a) or (3X coming more within the h luon ul D lies utlook 
140 Light IS thrown on thi* allusion b} a decree ui the Z>r/rrv4sir^t >r\r uefi^S ) » Icring 
in inquir> into the conduct of Stephen Urosmus I , king of Ka«tia whose twrntorv included 
1 11> ru an 1 D dmatu, in iseuing coins of debased metal, bearing, the ^taiui of the denan and 
ducats of Venice 

Andrew in the last king of the fme of St Stephen had rtigned ia/>>i3ox Htwos 
su ceeded ly Charles Rihert(or Umberi) the w>u 01 Charles M uicl D rtt s fntnd(/ «r 
sill SS) had been himself ciowne I as king rf Hungary m N qles 111 \ die Idetunc 
cli ni t the sii cession thiuugh hto mxtner as daughter of Stef 1 i V luihad never 
i een in uiual possession of the kingdim V nlcss the words ore iroiiied Dante looked on 
I m as 1 lirriting his f ulier b virtues (C >iu 4984) He is described is one of ^reat worth 
uid valour {P'lil \ii 6) 

m Navarre had I assed the marriage of Jeanne daughter of Henry I of Navarre with 
Philip the > iir (1 84) to t) e house of Valois and on the death of the latter in 1314 her son 
1 ouis Hulin toik the title of king of France .uid N ivarre Dante s antu ithy to 1 lanee 
shows Itself 111 ihe thoui.ht that Navarre would have been happy bad the Pyrenees been a 
I ea) as well as i geos,rapluca], barrier protecting it from France 

Nicosia and faniagosta were the two chief cities of Cyprus governed by Henry II of 
the French dvnast) of 1 usi>,nan What had taken place tliere (we igain note the extent of 
the range of 1) i ue s political s>mpathies)wasa somi leof what niieht be e\i < rted fiom French 
i mination in Nav irre Such a king Doote con only desciibe as a be st (possibly with 
lefcrenee to the lion on the I usignan ^leld) consorting with his mates Ibe do c connexion 
between Cyprus and Genoa which aopointed a Podesth for the government of the island, 
suf&ientiv explains how It came within Dante 8 horizon After a war extenJing over some 
tears h miieosta f«]] into the actual occupation of the Genoese for about seventy years 
there was also i considerable comnieiec carried on with Cypius loth by Pisa and Florence 
1 he house of Bardi m particular were conuected with negotiations for ransoming prisoners 
V h> hod been tiken by che lurks (Rev K 1 McCIeod) Iheir range of operations muse 
I been sufficiently extensive Comp vol 1 p xlv 
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THB EAGLE'S SONG. 


Its 


CANTO xx: 

The Eagle'i Praiiei of Sighteoui Kmgt — TTtStam (Ke Oood—lOajpeite— 
Trajim. 

Whbn he who doth o’er all the world shed light 
To sink beneath our hemisphere is seen, 

And day all round us slowly fades in night, 

The sky, till then lit only by his sheen. 

As in on instant is with lustre fraught, s 

With many lights, in all one light serene. 

Tins aspect of the heavens I had in thought. 

When that great symbol of the world and those 
Who rule it, in tliat blest beak silence wrought , 

For then those lights, whose hving brightness rose m 

To greater glory, strain of song began, 

Which, fading, gliding, far from memory flows 
0 gentle Love, who in thy smiles art drest. 

How ardent in those pijies didst thou then show, 

Which thoughts inspired tliat holiest were and best ' « 
And vihon those jewels, bright with loving glow. 

Wherewith I saw iiigemmed the sixth bright star, 

Had silenced of those angel chimes the flow, 

Methought I heard a murmuring stream afar. 

Which fdlleth, crystal clear, from stone to stone, *> 
Showing how full its mountain sources ar& 

And as the cithern’s music takes its tone 

“Within its neck, or as, through open way, 

The wind through bagpipe’s oiifice is blown. 

So, far removed from waiting or delay, » 

That murmur rose up in the eagle’s throat, 

As though from lioUow place ’twere made to plaj 

1 The %m wa^ thought of m medueval attrouomy m the source of light to the ^tars 
an well an to the planets (Co?it> ii 14, ui xa) An is the sun by day to the starry host at 
night, whidi also drives its light from him, so was the single voice iiom the beM of the 
eagle to the chorus that followed That chorus the poet listened to with a rapture which 
could not reproduce it, and then the solo was resumed 

/ gives “sparks "instead of “pipes; "but comp C xu. 8. 

*• We n^e the similitude characteristm of the student of music, like that of the organ in 
C xvu. 44 ; PMTjf u. S44. 
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There it took voice, and iaaned is a note 

That m its beak formed words articulate, 

Dear to my heart, whereon those words I wrote. *> 
“ That part in me whose glance dotb contemplate 
The sun, in mortal eagles,” so it spake, 

“ ’Tib meet thou scan with look dehberato ; 
iiince, of the Area whereof my form 1 make, 

Those in my head that sparkle in mine eye u 

Of all their ranks the loftiest places take, 
lie who as pupil shines, ]>laccd centrally, 

Was the sweet Psalmist of the Holy Spmt, 

Who bade the Ark from town to town jiass by , 

And now he knows of his own song the ment, « 

So far as in it his own thought was shown, 

Hy the reward, as great, he doth inherit. 

Of five who circle round my brow, this one, 

Wlio to my beak hath ta’en his post most near, 

Consoled the widow weeping for her son , « 

Kow doth he know full well the cost how dear 
Christ not to follow, through experience 
Of tins sweet life, and of its contrast diear. 

He who stands next in that circumferenoo 

Of which I speak, uiion the uiipur line, eo 

Postponed his death by his true penitence , 

Now doth he know that fixed decrees divine 

Change not, although when woithy prayer doth seek. 
They may to-inonow for to-day assign 
The next, with good intentions all too we<ik, m 

Pore evil fruit , himself, me, and the laws. 

Through yielding to the Pope, ho changed to Greek 

1 It) tht eagle s eye the gvci iv to sec six of the most ( onspii, tious examples of i i^htcous 
rule (x) Daviti Or the r // *to a\\A Q, 41), I o’opt the fonner f rum one point 

of view the merit of David s song belonged to tlie spun who diciaied it, not to him, hut there 
was also a self consecration to iho work which sjiiung fiom his owrn choice, and that from 
the scholastic standpoint was meritorious, \kasthcrca half unisi ousi cssmthe poet that the 
S4me ment might be claimed b> him as a sharer in tht Ps ihnis.. s gift of song^ 

^ Of the in e who form the brow 1 ound the e>eball, we have Trajan For the histoty of the 
widow, comp Furg x 7s 

^ (9) Herekiah Comp 3 KtMg% w , /sat xxxvni Eiu h example teaches its owm 
lesson In this instime it is se**n tlnl piijcr ptcvailx to delay, but not to avert, the righteoux 
punishment of suib SoAquin Sumtu u a 83,3 

(j) Constantine, not without a renewed lamentation over the traditional Donation (C vi 
j , N xtx ns , xxvM 94) 

Constantine became a Greek bj remosing to Byzaatiuin, and so leaving Rome m the 
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Now knows he how the harm, whereof the cause 
Was found m his good deed, works him no ill, 

Though on the world much hurt and harm it draws w 
Then he who on the sloping arc doth fill 

His place was William, whom that land laments 
Which mourns foi Cliarles and Frederick living still , 
Now doth ho know how Heaven in love consents 

With righteous kings, and by the outward show «5 
Of his great brightness still clear proof presents 
Who would believe 111 that blind world below 

That Troj-tn Kliipeus here would e’er be found 
Fifth of the holy lights in this our bow 1 
Now enough knows he wliat the world around ,, 

Cannot discern of God’s great grace on high. 

Though e’en his glance scans not the deep profound " 

As is a lark that cleaves at will the sky. 

First singing loud, then silent m content, 

With that last sweetness that doth satisfy, „ 

So seemed to me the image there imprcnt 
Of that eternal joy which as each will 
Desires it, stamps the fashion of its bent 


h iniU of the Pop(.b I'hc lesson here is that God accepts the will fur the deed, and docs not 

jninish a mistake in jtulRmcnt, however disastrous its results 
•"A (4) \NiHiam If of Sicily iiM, »i8qX sumamul the Good Rwtonlcd facts of his 
history me few, Inii quotes som< l-itin serses from n jK)j»ulir poem which show the 

popular estimate of hib character, and which m i> have come to I>antc’s kiiowl* dge ** 

** Guhelmus ahn*, »»» ohut^ 

Rca. tlUj magntfitus pai.ijii.nz, 

C njus vita placnit /V<» et honnmimt, 

Fj»i znn/vr stnfitui Deo viz at laihtMz “ 

The epitaph on his tomb w is m lirst smiply 

" Jhe zitni cit htmus rex CnhehHHZ^ 
but this w IS afterwards replaced b> i more clilKirUe inscription 

( Inrlcs IS the Cnpple of Jeiusalem ofC xix zvj, Pur^ xr 79, Frederick II the luiig 
ofSicil>of( Aix iji, / ifv \u 179 Men giooneu under then tjianny Ihcy I imciited 
ihe loss of WiUuun the ( 70 od(A''i»f/ 1 «) 

^ Rhipcus IS placed in Paradise in accordance with .T n 11 47^— 

**Cnifitet Aki/ens, /Mziizzin/uz «nkz, 

Qui/uit in Tiucriz, 1 1 zt.rvaNtizsimMs equi ” 

It would seem as if Dante was scarcely satisfu d even with his own answer to the qiiesUoii 
whuh he had himsi If foimulalcd (C xix 70-114) and was determined to show that the gates 
of lit i\en Wrere open to some, at least, ofthe nghtcous heathen Line 73 conlaiiM a distinct 
rcfcruiL’e to C mx 6t Iherc may be also, as Butler suKgests, an allusion lo the DU alitfr 
visum which follows the passage just quoted Kven Viigil hod been un ibic to see belnuil the 
ved, and had therefore thought the w^ays of God unecpi il 
^ English readers may be reminded of the apparently unconsaous parallel ol Shelley s 
poem on the “ Skylark.” 

llie souls of the righteous rest in the sweetness of contemplating the Divine righteous 
ness, as the lark rests on the sweetness of its own song 

The eagle, as the symbol ofthe Empire, is the symbol alsoof the et^al joy to the work- 
ing Out of which the Empire is, in its idea subservient Men are what they are in proportion 
as they desire that joy 
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And, though I was to doubt that did me fill 
As glass to coloui that encoatcd lies, 

It could not wait m silence, patient still. 

But from my mouth “ "Wliat things are these ? ” did rise, 
Forced from me by the pressure of its weight , 

Whereat great joy, bright flashing, met muio eyes 
And thereupon, with look yet more elate, ss 

That e\cr-blc£,sod symbol made reply, 

That I might not in eager woiulermg wait, 

“ I sec that thou bolievust, in tliat I 

Have said these things, but ‘ how’ thou dost not sec, 

So that, although believed, they hidden lie. » 

Thou dost os one who knows by name what he 
Beholds, and yet their inmost being’s sense 
Fails to discern unless a gmdo there be. 

Regnum codurum suffereth violence 

From fervent luvo and ever living hope, k 

Which conquers e’en the will of Piovidoiico , 

Not as a man uitli man in power doth cope. 

But conquers, since It Mills to be o’crcomc, 
abud conquered, — tonqueis by its love’s wide scope 
The first life and the fifth that hare their homo iw 

Within my brow amaze thee, ui that they 
Adorn the regions svhcio tlio angels roam , 

Not, as thou deem’st, they left their moitol clay 
Ueatliciis, but Chiistians, strong in faith to see. 

Or the pierc’d foot, or else the pierc’d feet’s day, i 


The artist nature is seen tn the allusion to the mclhodb of the woikeit m stained ulass, 
who, for their niby, coated the ^lass with *1 ii'in of the desired colour, the other colouis bein>; 
in pot metal," i r , in the gltss itself {But/ ) Compare Betrarek, Canz iti 4 

The iiuestion implies wtuulcr, and the wonder is that Tr tjaii or Rhipcus arc in Paradise 
Dante had believed the fait, but <ltd not see the reastm. as men call a thing by its right name 
without knowing it^ > e ,in the language of the Khools, cannot define it pnilosophi 

LoUy 

M In the words dS Mait xi. 19, Luke xvu 16, Dante finds an opening for the wider hope 
Ah in the case of the woman of Canaan, the Dmne will wis w tiling to lie conquered W the 
will of man, and so iiccame more than conqueror A grace of congruity, though nut of con 
dignity (Aquin Sutnm u a, 114. *)j whs granted even to some among the heathen The 
Thirty Nine Articles will have made EnglnJi Churchmen familiar wnth the dihtinctioD(.i 4 r/ 13), 

The solution of the problem is, however, made to rest on the speu'U arcumstances of 
the individual instances Trajan wis released from Hell and received the truth that saves, 
and so was ui Paradue asa Christian A\quiuas(SwMM lu SuM jx, 5) hovers betwreen the 
two views, one of which looked un the existence of Trajan as a leading ca.se which mtg^ be 
true of others (" //e ta/t/us stmtltUr dtci opiftUt ’) while the other held that the 

punishment of Tr^au was onlv suspended till the day of judgment The latter view Dante 
tmphalically rejects. Trajan liad becu placed 10 a position m which the prayers of Chrisitaiis 
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Beheld far off, for one from Hell, where free 

Path to good-will is none, with flesh was clad. 

That so of lively hope reward, might be ; 

Of lively hope, winch put forth prayer that had 

Power to obtain that God his soul would raise, ,10 

So that his will might turn to good from bad. 

The glorious soul of whom I tell the praise. 

Returning to his flesh for briefest hour, 

Believed in Him who could direct his ways, 

-Vnd so, believing, glowed with fiery power in 

( >f love so true, that when he died once more, 

He was thought worthy of this blissful bowei 
The other, through the grace which still doth pour 
From fount «o deep that no created eye 
Its primal nave hath ever dared explore, ia> 

Turin d all his love below to justice high. 

Wherefore from grace to grace God opened wide 
Ills vision to redemption drawing nigh. 

So ill it ho beheved, nor could abide 

Thenceforth the foul stench of the pagan's creed, la 
And so reproved the stubborn heathens’ pride 
And those three ilaidens met ins baptism’s need. 

Those whom thou sawest at the right-hand wheel, 

A thousand years ere baptism was decreed. 


Iwi his dill 'tiled 'IS for the ^uls of Chii^ian^ TTic popularity of the 4ory shown by itn 
Uiiid fuuntl ui 1I1C Legend, uiih this suggestive concluston — By thy^CiC Gregorys 

intercession) a.« summe viyc, the pnyne perpctuell due to i r<tjan a% a miscreaunt (r e , unlie- 
lisvei) u IS <ru' tide uken n^> ly, but for all that be was not qiiyie fro the prison of Hellv , 
>ot ilic simle m ty well lie m Tlslle, and fele ther bo paytic^ by the mercy of Uod ” 

*1 he " siH-und death ' (//n/ ) for the state of the souls is clearly used in a dtllerenC sense 
fiom iliat wlndi iht. wordsbe II in it. ii, xx 6, and as Dante uses them in // i zi 7 «>i 1 
/ / \ 1 9, and sC inds for the death which follow^ a temporary return to earthly life. 

118 We note the use of itu* same image as to C. xix. 6i There are unfathomable depths in 
the Divine compassion as well as m the Dtvtne judgment! 

121 As in *hr « 'ise of St itius, Dante assumes for Rhipeus^here alsoj perhaps, as a leading 
case— a specnl Disine reselation of the coming redemption So Aquinas (.S’wMm ii 2 2 ,?) 
admits that ** multts geniiiium/kctei fuU reoeleiiode Chnsto,** if not explicitly of the mocie 
of redemption, > et of the truth that God would not leave mankind to perish unredeemed 

An implicit faith may thus be accepted where explicit faith is wanting , so faitii, hope, 
nnd charity may be attained without haptisn, and supply its place From Dante's stand* 
point this aid not involve any recognition of merit tn man s natuial righteousness beyond that 
of 'issenting to the first motions of the supernatural light It was still the grace of God that 
worked fiom first to last — from grace to grace. So Aqumas (.b sowm. 111 66 ix,68 2 ),andeven 
Augustine (Dr c Don iv 22 ) admit that the lack of l»ptism may b* supplied either by 
martyrdom, or by the wish for baptism w^n it cannot be had, or by the faith working by love 
whicn IS not tied to visible ordinances. 
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PREDESTINED GRACE 
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0 grace predestined, how thou dost conceal is> 

Thy secret root from every mortal eye 
That sees not what the First Cause doth reveal I 
And ye, 0 mortals, judge not hastily, 

For even we, w ho look on God’s own face. 

The number of the elect not yet descry , uu 

And in this lack wc find sweet gift of grace. 

Fur all our good in tins Good finds its goal, 

And what God wills, our will too doth embi.ice ” 

.So from that godlike image to my soul, 

To remedy my dim and feeble sight, no 

Sweet mcdiciiio uos given that made me wliulu 
And as skilled hand to one who sings aright 

Adjusts the harmonious tremor of Ins string, 

So that the song acquires the more delight. 

Thus, while it spake, as memory back doth bnng ii-. 

What met mine eyes, I saw those gloi les tw.iiii. 

With one accord, like two eyes opening, 

Their flaiiielets move in measure with the stmm 


The docirinc of prcdcsiimtton is rcc<^nis«l by Dajitv, i it 1 > VuRUstine md 

Atiuinas (SuMtu i 23, a, ui 21, i), but bu that it does Dot cladt with ni tii s Siccdotii itid 
rc'i)Minsil)ility Haute deaU witii it in the temper of Art xvu of llie J nt^hsu Chiiirh, and 
(if the Kujal l>ecbra(ion prefixed to the AruUes. Men must be silent and adurL, rcfiaiii from 
ludKinu other'), und from pUbunuiiR on their own U<.(.tioi) We kiiuu nut— not lslii the 
M.i(iU of the blest know— <lie numlwr of (jod s ele^, nor who they are and r m onlj jud^i 
ilHiroMiiiatel) lij nlut we S(.< of nu iv vtoiksanJ charatUrs) Thesetmiii^ laris may lx. 
I k illy wheat — Ilia) lx. (.aiubk of (kvclopment into nh(.at , tin. SLCmiiiR vt lu it ni ly lU Ri.ii( r ite 
iiuo taix-, or turn out to h ivc liceii l iics fiuiu iIk Iiim Smh 11,1101 iru ( is betti r fn us than 
kuuwledRe, foi tin. liest disv.iplmc fur our mmds i'> (hit Ui(.> sliuuld will whit Ood wills 
111 the bcluf that that will is absolutely ngliuous and loving XiaiiK. s tiibW(.r to mans 
questionings IS like hrekiel s (/'«c/l xriii as) Comp C xiii 130-142 

13 » We note Dante s acceptance of the limitations of man’s knowledge as eniiiLly in h ii. 
tunny with Duller s M.nuou on ** llu. Ignoiain.* of M in ’ lo he luiiiiidcd of those limits is 
(hi. ver) niedi(.iiii. whi(.h he needs tot dm thi feisroi doidx 

1 he snmit., like thobL of I aa, C wn *4, ix 144, n minds ns ih a musjt ako 

w as one of D inic s studies 

Irajan ind KhiPLUs glow with bnghtiuss in the J03 of tiinikiiit' that thej hive beci 
I hoscn as objects of the Divuie Loic iipt(.st.i)iaii>c inst iii(.(.s, as it were, of the jtower and 
will of that hove to pass beyond tin. normal limitations which it has tmpu id uiton itself 
It ts suggestiVL, comparing this Canto with Inf 111 tv , that the wider hope becomes 
clearer as Dante reaches the conclusion of hts poem and neats tlial oi In life One trat.es 
boinething of a like development 111 tlu teacliiiiK of St Piul as cr)iii{)aie 1 and z Iwt 
with 1 and a ///i'vf I may perhaps lx |Hriiiitud, as hniii m this mattei s.it at ihi feet of 
T>inte and othci hke minUcu mastt rs v>f I ml, tonfei to wh t 1 I (\c wnltcn in the ‘iJ'itiU 
tti t'nsan, eh vi on the "balvation ut the Ueatheii 
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CANTO XXI. 

The SeierUh Heaven, of Saturn — The Star Zadder of Contem^pIiUton — 

St Peter Damian, 

Already were tnme eyes fixed on the face 

Of my dear Lady, and with them my mind, 

Nor for anght else was found there any place , 

Yet she smiled not “ Nay, if I smile could find,” 

So she began, " thou would’st like Semclc „ 

Become, when she to ashes was consigned , 

For this my beauty grows, as tliou dost see, 

Brighter the higher wo ascend the stair 
Of this great palace of Etormty ; 

Weie it not tempered, 'twould shine forth so fair 
That thy frail mortal strength before its beam. 

As branch before the levm-brand, would fare 
Now have we iisen to the seventh star’s gleam, 

Whence, now beneath the buniiiig Lion’s breast, 

All influence blent mth his doth downward stream. ,3 
Now fix thy mind there whore thine eyes do rest, 

And ninkc them as a mirror to the sign 
Which in that mirror shall bo manifest ” 

Ilf wlio ‘■lionld know wliat joy of heart was mine. 

My glad eyes feeding on those features fair, K) 

When my thoughts boro mo on another line. 

Would know what full contentment was my share. 

Obedience yielding to my heavenly guide. 

Could ho with erjual scalo the two comiiare 


^ T)k new bnehtne-s iif Ikitncc s eyes implies another ascent We 'ire now in the sphere 
of Siturn, the abodt. tif the spirits that ha\L ^ven themselves to the life of contcmpUtion 
Ihe full joys of that life, symuoli^ed by Beatnce’b smile, would be more than mortal strength 
could bear There must be a reticence in the very rajitures of the mystic To seek those 
jo>s now is to act like Scmele, who ra&hly desired to sec the glory of Jupiter, and perished 
in the blaze of his lightnings iii 253-3x5) It is characteristic of Dante^s clabMCalism, 
that this illuhtratioii occur:* to him, 'ind that of Mo>es in Exod xxxiu 20 does not 

IK Without entering into details, we note tlmt Dante describes the position of Saturn, as 
seen in the constellation Leo in the )< aster tide of 1300 There probably is a mystic meaning 
in the fact Saturn, the cold planet {JOonv 11 14) of the contenmlative, is in IacIo, the symlxil 
of fiery heat and stieugth £xtremcs meet m the experience of the- mystic 
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Within the crystal sphere which circles wide 

Around the world, and bears a monarch’s name, 

Under whose rule lay dead all guilt and pride, 

Of golden hue, tiansmittmg ray of flame, 

I saw a ladder, nsing np so high 

That it my keenest vision overcame " 

And glories so o’erpowermg met mine eye, 

descending on the steps, 1 deemed each ray 
Was there diffused that shines in tins our sky 
And as, accordant to their wonted way, 

Rooks move, together clustered, to and fro, " 

To warm their night-chilled plumes at hieak of day , 
Some, without turning, on their journey go. 

And some move, circling, to their starting-place. 

And some wheel round, jet only move in show , 

So It appeared to me that I could trace <" 

Like nioveinonts m the spark-cloud that came on. 
Resting at ccrlaiii pumts with slackened pace 
And nearest us its station keeping, one 

Became so blight, I said within my Ihought, 

“ Well do I see the love to me thus shown , « 

But she who tolls me how and when I ought 

To speak or hold my iieaee, stands still, and I, 

Against my will, do well to ask of nought.” 

She, therefore, who my silence did descry 

In Ills clear vision to whom all lies bare, w 

Said to me, “With thy hot desire comply.” 

And I began “No merit that I share 

Gives me a claim that thou should’st answer mu , 

But for her sake who bids mo speak my prajer, 

27 For the golden age under Saturn, ^ee Hfei i 83-112, // xiv 36, Vjrg Pet n 6, 
Ceorg 11 538 

2** The traditional exegesis of Dintc’s Ctme saw in the of Otw xstjii a the >iul d 

of the mystics life, jirayers ascending, angels d^cending Comp hh» 1 51 With these 
higher associations in view, and the long catma of truiitmn as to iho meaning of Jacob's 
\ tsion, 1 can hardly follow Butl in tiacing the ] nldcr to a vision of Romoaldo (note on C 
^\ll 49), or in finding a " magnificent compliment ’ to the ladder of the Scaligen 

^ For other bird-simihtndes see /f v 40, 46, 82, tt al 

^ Dante had learnt, in the case of Caccngoida, that increase of brightness meant increase 
of love, and thus implied the desire to hold converse. 1 he soul that is thus indicated is that 
of St Peter Damian. 

16 Beatrice, as the symbol of Divine Wisdom, guides him ton right judgment as to the time 
lor silence and the tune for speech 
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O bleRscd life, whom ’tis not mine to see, ra 

Wrapt in thy joy, to me, I pray, make known 
The cause that to this nearness drawoth thco , 

And tell mo why within this sphere alone 

Is hashed that hjmn of Paradise so clear. 

Which through tlie rest rings out its dulcet tone ” w 
“ Thou hast a mortal’s eye, a mortal’s ear,” 

It answered , “ therefore here is song no more, 

As Beatrice’s siiiilea are seen not here. 

Thus far hai c I descended, passing o’er 

The holy stairway’s steps to make thee blest as 

With voice and mantling rays that round me pour , 

Not that more love to quicker movement pressed, 

For full as much, and more, above doth glow, 

As my blight flame to thee makes manifest ; 

But the high Chanty, which bids us go to 

To work the counsels which the world control. 

To each assigns his lot, as thou dost know.” 

“Well do I see,” said I, “0 burning soul. 

How Love unfettered in this court on high 
Follows the Eternal Mind that planned the whole , is 
But that which seems to me a mystery 
Is why thou wost predestinate alone. 

To this thy task, of all thy company ” 

Ere from my lips that same last word had flown. 

The light, about its centre whirling round, n 

Went spinning on, as spins a mill’s swift stone ; 

Then answer made the love that there was found . 

“ A light divine on me is concentrate. 

Piercing through this wherein I now am wound. 

Whose virtue, with my sight associate, ‘ so 

Lifts mo so high above myself that 1 
The Essence see whence it doth emanate. 

M Here there arc iiohymn^ wth as had been heard in the other spheres. Tliey would have 
been too much for mortal ears, just as Beatrix's snule would have been too much for mortal 
e>e^ 

V The humility of the saints m glory is shown in the fact that the soul that speaks dis 
claims anv higher measure of love than othen (.hare He is hut doing the appointed work 
assigned him Dante, acccuting that statement, stiU seeks to know why that work was 
assigned to him alone of all that company 

w The whirling of the soul is the expression of the rapturous joy with which it accepts its 
appointed task 
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THE MYSTERIES OF GRACE 


[PAB. C SZI 


Hence comes the joy tlmt me doth glorify, 

For as my vision grows more bright and clear, 

So shines the flame with brighter clarity : >o 

Bat that pure soul in heaven that knows no peer, 

The Seraph who on C!od most near doth gaze, 

To solve thy question never could come near : 

Since deep within the abyss the problem stays 

Which thou dost ask, the abyss of God’s decree, »5 
From glance of creature eye cut olT always ; 

And when thou art returned, 1 say to thee, 

Tell this to men, that they may not presume 
To such a goal to move with footsteps free 
Earth shrouds the soul, which here is bright, in gloom . iiw 
Consider then how that may be below. 

Wherein he fails who holds Ileavon’s highest room " 
These words ho uttered, then restrained me so. 

That I withdrew my question, and was fain 
Ilumbly to pray that I his name might know los 

“ 'Twixt the two shores that Italy contain 

Kiso rocks not distant from thy native town, 

So high that lower roars the thunder’s strain , 

They make a rounded iidge, as Cntria known, 

’Xeath which there stands a holy monaslcij, iw 

To highest worship consecrate alone ” 


yi-yt» Tilt soul of the spenkor has attained the beatific vision of the ^iipirmc Essence, but e\ pii 
the most illumined beruph would f ul to unfiJd the of the Ditint. will| which tssigiis 

to i.vLry nuui his work iJante on his return to earth is toieport this, tint idlii imy not ‘‘rush 
in where aiiKelb fear to tread ' U he whole tone iiulieates the same beiibe uf the lumUtions 
of man s knowledge as we have seen iii C xiu 139, 99, xx 130 

106 St Peter D imian sketches the outl ncs of his life, which wc may in some measure fill 
up from the At fa 'ianctontm of the BoUandistv and Milm L C 111 171-44S liurii at 
Kavennt 111 humble life, he lKt,au life as a swineherd liis brother, Dannano, Archdetcon 
of Rnstiun, had been educated, and he lookDanuan asu suiiumc, as atukeiiuf liisgrttiiudc 
just ns tht llishop of Cirsint r died himself Eusebius P impliili, the friend of Painphilus 
Jli btiame ulcuherat Riseimt (where Itanic was prolnbly residing wlun he wjotc rhis 
Canlol, but at th« igc of thirC) eoten d the monastery of Ponte Avell uia, iie u Catri i mil 
Gubbio, in the Unihrnn Apennines Urame its Abbot , was honouted bj sun.t»ssive Poiie-- 
fiom Greifory VI to Stephen \ .the latter ippointing him in 1058 is t iidinal llishoji of 
f>tia In ii’W hr wss sent b) jVieholas JI as Ic^rate to Miho, to tssut ilu nghtsotthc 
See of Peter over that of Ambrose He wrote a treatise ippalhuK in its Juvinah iii horrors, 
against the vices that prevaileil among the monks and elergs, and wa a stiuiig sup|>orter of 
Gregory VII in enforcing the celdwey of the pnesthood and estruiuoK the prevailing 
simony Later on he laid aside his dignity as RisJtou and Cardinal, md reiirctl to his 
monastery, leadinfi^ an austere end contemplative life It, aeeordmg to a somewhat uncertain 
tiadition, Dante himself passed some time at the FonteAvellana monastery on leaving Vtaama 
in Ml 8 (vol L p cx ), there were local associations there, as well as at Ravenna. cxi>hining 
hiK reverence for the Saint The inference drawn from this passage by bruiciusi (.S'tn// 
I?aat pp 13-17X that Dante admired the character and policy of Giegory VII , seems to me 
at variance wuti the whole tenor of the poet's teaching in the Itfmarchd and elsewhere 



MB. a XXI.] FALSE SHEPHERDS. i2^ 

Thus the third time he turned his speech to me, 

And then continuing said, “ There I of old 
So strong became in God’s blest ministry, 

Tliat, or m summer’s heat or winter’s cold, ir. 

The juice of olives was my only fare. 

Content with contemplations manifold. 

Of old that cloister for these heavens did bear 
A fertile harvest, now so barren found, 

’Tis meet that soon its shame be all laid bare ■» 

There did my name as Peter Damian sound — 

Peter the Sinner was my bye-name, where 
Our La(lj’’s convent stands on Adrian shore. 

Put little mortal life nas yet to spare. 

When to that hat they called me, yea, they drew, i--. 
Winch evermore from liad to worse doth wear 
Cephas and he, the Spirit’s vessel true 

And chosen, barefoot went and mortified. 

And ato what food chance hostel to them threw 
Our modern shepherds need on either side u> 

An arm to load them and strong back to bear. 

So weighty they ' — and one their train to guide , 

And with their palfreys they their mantles share. 

And so two beasts go underneath one skin 
O Patience, that, this seeing, canst forbear ' ” < • 


The natural meaning of the wonls seems to be tint in some mon'istcr> on " the Adrian 
shore,' se it Kaveniia, Htter had licen known by his self imwsed epithtt of the *' sm’iLr, 
and that at 1*0010 Atclhrin, before or aftt.r« trd>, he took tne name of Daiiiuno frt m hts 
brother A difficulty arose from the fact that there was another Peter (UllIi Oiiisti), a monk 
uf Santa ISl iiu m Potto fuon, founded in 1096, who also, following Pamian's example, took the 
name of Pcccatot Simit wnlcrs have assumed that Dante confused the two , otlKishtvc 
adopted the reading "Ju' instead of though tlie hue was introduced to correct 
such a confusion iii the minds of others. As a matter of fact, Pamian called himself Petea*or 
in letters written at Foiile Avcllaiio. Oh the wbeJe. it is proliable that Dante s knowledge uf 
local facts was greater than that of his cntics, and that he knew thnt the two names were 
associated resiKetively with the two localities ) In the later >ears of his ltf< , it may 

be added, Dainian had been at Ravenna os Fajial legate, bringing bock its Anbbishop to 
obedience to the See of Rome 


Damian was made Cardinal 105^,^ 1073 The rebukes of ckrieal vieex that follow 
arc exactly in harmony with what Damian hau smd and written in his lifetime (Milm I C 
ill 445) Line 126 carries our thoughts to the Cardinals of Avignon as baser than those at 
Rome had been. 


The invective reads almost like a caricature, but it is mild as compared with DamLin s 
own language, or even with that of St Bernard (Serm tn Cant 33). One seems to see the 
burly prelate riding on his horse or mule with the four attendants, the stately robes not la.d 
aside even for riding, but foiling over the horse’s back 
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THE CRY OP THE SOULS. 


[fab. c. zzn 


And at this word I saw moie dames begin 

To leap down step by step and whirl around, 

And as they whirled more beauty did they win ; 

Then round that soul they came, and kept their ground, 

And raised a shout that rang so deep a knell, uo 

That for it no simibtude is found, 

Nor could I, thunderstruck, its meaning toll 


CANTO XXII. 

fit Bencdieft LamentaUtynt our hti Order — Dante n Ocmint — The bael- 
ward Look from Eighth Heaven of the Fixed State 

OpFRBSSBD With this amazement, to my Guide 
I turned me, like a little child who goes 
For refuge there where most lie doth confide ; 

And she, like mother who, to give repose. 

Turns quickly to her pale and breathless hoj , s 

With voice that’s wont to soothe him and compose. 

Said, “ Kiiow’st thou not thou dost Heaven’s bliss enjoy. 

And kiiow’st thou not all Heaven is holiness, 

And this IS wrought by zeal without alloy 1 
How their song would have changed thee thou may’st guess, m 
And how my smile, far bettor than before, 

Since e’en that cry thy sense did so oppress, 

In which, if thou liad’st read its prayerful lore. 

Thou should’st e’en now the avenger’s seiilence know, 
Which thou shalt see ere jet thy life be o’er is 


Severn as the word« were, it wa^ the >e»enty of love th7l ^ke in them, ind therefore 
the loving souh of the tny^lie^ welcome them and rejoice in them , hut ihtir tiur nnre a at 
not, as in other cases, a hviiin of praise, but as the thunder of a threatened doom, all the more 
terrible because und^ned 

* For other similitudes from the life of children see C i joo, // xxiii ^7 , Pur^ xx\ 43 
We note the new, the almost filial relation in which the |)oet stands to Beatrice in her new 
transfigured character 

IS The words, considered as a prophecy €X tf'fniu, may be referred ciUicr to the death of 
Boniface VIII or the Babylonian captivity at Avignon , possibl> to some unfulfilled hopes, 
cherished when the Canto was wntten, of a yet further vengeance which should correa the 
vices of the priesthood. Comp Piftyr xx 94-96. lliat vengeance would come in due season, 
when the time was npe, as Divine acts always do come, though men count them precipitate 
or slack We are reminded of the words which are found on the monument of Henry Vll , 
now m the Campo Santo of Pisa, ” ^ntequid/aeimms vtnit ex alio " I cannot help tracing 
Dante's mind in them (vol t p cxxxi ) 
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ST. BENEDICT. 
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The sword on high nor deals its stroke too slow 
Kor yet too swift, save only in his thought 
Who, or with wish or fear, expects the blow. 
r>ut turn thee now, for then, before thee brought, 

Thou shalt sec other spirits high in praise, s 

If, as I bid, the vision thou hast sought” 

And as it pleased her, so I turned my gaze. 

And saw a hundred spherules that combined 
To gam fresh beauty with their mutual rays. 

I stood as one who keeps within his mind a 

Desire’s keen goad, nor doth to question care. 

Such dread of o’er-bold speech each thought doth hind , 
And then the greatest, bright beyond compare, 

Of all those shining pearls to us drew nigh. 

Unto my will supreme content to hear « 

Then from uithin it came, “K thou, as I, 

Could’st see the love that hero doth live and glow, 

Thy thoughts u ould then to fullest utterance flj , 

Lut that thou, waiting, be not all too slow 

For the high goal, I too will make reply, -5 

E’on to the thought o’er which thou watchest so 
That mountain on uhosu slope Cassino high 
Staiideth, uos peopled in the days of yore 
lly men of evil life and diaun awry , 

And I am he uho thuie first tidings bore w 

Of Ills great Name who to our earth did bring. 

The truth that doth exalt us moie and more. 

And o'er me such gicat grace its light did fling, 

1 drew the neighbouring towns from impious nte. 

Which led the world 111 error wandering, *• 

Of Elsewhere the blessed souls ore compared to rubm (C xix 4, xxx 66), (C xv 

bs, XXX 76} Pearls are perhaps chosen oa eymbolising the punty of the contemplative 
hfe 

31 The weaker is St Benedict, who has read, as in C. xv 55, the poet’s thoughts in the 
mirror of the Divine omnisciuice 

*7 The monastery of Monte Cas^ino, found«i by Benedict m ^29, after he had led for some 
vears a hermit s life at ^ubiaco, st'tndn on tlic MCe of a temple of Apollo and Diana Benedict 
nad thrown down their statues and converted the people of the district to the worship of 
Chnst Here also it is legitimate to trace the influence of personal associations Albvie, 
whose vision of the unseen world may have served, with other like works to have suegested 
the plan of the Commedta, was trained m that monastery, and was said to have the 
list n at the of nme If we accept the tradition that Dante went before his exile as an 
ambassador to Maples, Monte Cassino would be a natural ludung place (>ol i p limi ) 



HfJS THE POETS WISH. [piRO.xxit 

These other fires were men whose eager sight, 

Contemplative, was kindled with the glow 
Which brings all holy flowers and fruits to light 
Here Bomoald’, here Macanus, thou may’st know ; 

Here too my brethren, who in cloistered shade so 

With steady feet and steadfast heart did ga” 

And I to him : “ The love which thon hast made 
So clear in speaking, and the semblance kind 
I see and note in all jour fires displayed, 

Have so enlarged the faith that fills my iiiiiid, os 

As the sun doth the rose when, wide outspread, 

Its flowers the fulness of their beauty find : 

^Vlle^efore I pray thee, Father,” so I said, 

“ Tell me if I such grace can e’er obtain 
As to see thee with form nncover 6 d ” eo 

Then he . “ My brother, thou at last slialt gam 
Thy highest wish in that supreniest sphere 
Whore all dositos, e’en mine, to tost are fain 
Perfect, mature, at last complete is there 

Each yearning of the heart , in that alone ix 

All parts are oier as at first they wore 
For not 111 bjiace it stands, and |X)lu hath none. 

And this our stairway nsetli to its height. 

And so beyond thy vision '•trctches on 
The loftiest suiiiiuit met of old the sight m 

Of patriarch Jacob, soaring to the skies. 

What time he saw the angels on it light 


’• Of the direr conspu nous lirnrer^of the tnme M icnnus, D’tnlt pniMhly refers to the 
thstipU of St Antniij known is “ th« Egjpti'Ui ’ or“thi. Great/ who for sixij jtirs Ii>ed as 
I hciiiiit in the d(.sLrt of Sci-iis (ti 191)1 ami was hmiourtil oiib of thu ^ruai lua^tirs of the 
( onteinpUtive lift. IHissibly he did not dt^ingnish him from the other Maraniis, also a disciple 
of St Antony, who t^athered round him a compauy of 50*^1 monks. Komoaldo, born in 
Ravenna in 956, founded in iui6 the monasury of Canialdoh in the Casentino, mentioned in 
/•Krf* V i/t Here ilso it is allowable to trace thr influeTice of local assocntions It is 
notice ihle ilso, as connected with the ** Udder ofC x\i 9, that it is rc*curdcd of him in the 
tnnnls of Camalduli that he had seen a visum tikr that of Jacob xxviti 12), 111 which 
men clothed in white were seen asLcndinc the ladder whose top reached to Heaven {Butier) 
80 J he same imaKe is found in Cahv tv 27, with the notable difference that there it reprr 
cents the ^onth and maturity of the student of philosophy, here the exjiansion of the soill 
under the inniience of coni lel with liolittesb and lose 
8* Pants knows Tlcncdict as a master of the spiritual life Shall nr < ver know him more 
fully as I man. sec his human f ici , know the thoughts of hia heart ? Who that leads of the 
lives of samts has not felt something of a like ^warning? 

Ihc remotest sphere" is the Emp) rcan, the dwelling place of God and His angels, 
the permanent home of the souls, wlio manife<u tlicmscK rs ui the lower spheres according to 
their several characters {Cimv 11 4 , C xxxi -xxxui ), that is beyond space, and is perfect 
in Its perpetual rest (C iv 28-90). 

The Vision of the ladder is dehnitelj explained Sec C xxi 3 
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CORRVPTIO OPTim. 
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But to ascend it now no foot doth rise 

From off the earth, and that great Buie' of mine 
But lives to waste the paper where it lies. 

The walls which once were as an abbey’s shrine 
Are made as dens of robbers, and the hoods 
Are sacks filled full with flour of thoughts malign. 

But even usury not so far intrudes 

Against God’s pleasure as those fruits ui\just u 

W'hich fill the monks’ hearts with such wanton moods 
For what the Church doth hold, she holds in tnist 
For those who in God’s name ask charity, 

Nor for a kinsman, or some baser lust. 

So soft and frail our fleshly natures be, ns 

That a good start holds not ou earth its own 
From the oak’s birth till acorns fill the tree. 

Silver and gold, we know, had Peter none, 

And I began with fasting and with prayer, 

And meekly Francis all his Convent won no 

And if of each beginning thou art ’ware, 

And then of each the downward pathway track, 

Thou’lt see that white has passed to brown m wear. 

But Jordan, when of old ’twas driven back, 

And the sea fled at bidding of God’s will, i» 

Were greater marvel than to meet this lack." 

So speaking, turned he to his company. 

Whereat that company together drew ; 

Then like a whirlwind soared once more on high. 


78 St Peter Damian's lamentation over the vice^ of prelates has its counterpart m that of 
Benedict over the degeneracy of his Order Ri5 Rule has become^ in the mo t liter'll sense 
of the words, waste paper Benvenuto relates that Boccaccio paid a visit to Monte Cassino 
in se*irch of some precious MSS , and found the libiary door left open, the grass growing on 
the threshold and in the windows, and many of the books mutilated to make psiltenes for 
the choiT'boys. 

78 An obvious echo of Jer vii ii , Mait xxi 13 Ihe sacks full of mouldy flour are the 
heads of the monks, fuU only of evtl and c orru pt desires. 

80 Usury, it will be remembered, had been clas.sed {ff xi 50) as a sin nirainst nature And 
even worse than that was the corrupt use of ecclesiastical revenues (C mi 98), or nepotism, 
or worse chan nepotism Line 84 clearly refers to the sin which Dante hail couplM with 
usury (// XI 50) Dante carnes on the work of Damian 

88 The three great instances of the corruption of the succession, (1) of St Peter, (a) of 
Benedict, (3) of Francis of Assisi, form a melancholy basis for induction 

M The mystical int^ret'xtion of the words of the In exttu Israel {Pur^ u 46) is still 
in Dante’s thoughts Ine restoration of a corrupt Church or Order to primitive vigour is as 
great a miracle as the marvels spoken otiaPs cxiv 
TOL. IL 


I 
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DANTB IN GmiNI. 


[fab 0, XXIL 


With just one nod, my Lady, aweet and true, >«• 

Urged me behind them up that self-same stair, 

So much her might my nature did subdua 
Nor e’er, when bodies rise or fall in air. 

Was motion natural so exceeding fast 
That with my winged flight it could compare. »>■ 

So, Reader, to that triumph high at last 

May I return, for winch, with many a tear, 

I smite my breast and mourn my sinful past ' 

Not for so short a moment could’st thou bear 

Tliy finger in the fire as that in which ni> 

I saw the sign next Taurus, and was there. 

O glorious stars, 0 light supremely rich 
In every virtue, which I recognise 
As source of all my powers, whate’er their pitch. 

With you he had his birth, with you did rise, ns 

He, the great father of each mortal race. 

When first I breathed the air of Tuscan skies , 

And now when unto mo was granted grace 
To enter that high sphere wherein ye roll, 

’Twas given to mo with you to take my place wi 

To jou devoutly now I lift my soul. 

With fervent sigh, that it fresh power may gam 
For the tiard task that draws it to its goal 
“ Thou art so near to where thou shalt attain 

Supreme salvation,” Beatncc said, iss 

“ That with clear eyes thou should’st see all things plain , 

10 ® The I'tdHer is, it will be remembered, that of heavenly contemplation On that ladder 
Pante and Dc ill u c inouiil with luctiiUAisaUe rapidity to the sphere of the ^ed stars, the 
ciKhth of the PtulkniaiL ^ykluii 

The SIKH that follows 1 aurus is Gemini, which the non enters about May i8th or eoth 
Tliib fixeb, prolubly, ])aiiie s birthda) ab after that date In the astrology of the Middle Ages 
the siK'i Gemini is in the house of Mercury, mid is, thercfoie, the bource, in the tlieory of 
stel] II influences, of the gifts of genius and skill of s^ieech (// xv 55 , Purg xxx 109) 

The line is probably a conscious reproduction from Ciccio'b 0*at pro Arckia St 
est rx me tngenu, jttdtces, qMod ttniio qnam at txtguum " 

1 The sun, as the sreat source of life, was in the sign of Gemini when Dante first drew 
bieath That ugn is the fitting point for his entrance wiihiu the starry biditxc 

i -*3 The passo/orte" has been differently explained as meaning (ri the remainder of the 
poem, as dealing with the highest ni>'>teries of heavenly things, (a) os the death which Dante, 
w hen he wrote the Canto, f^lt could not be far off 1 ne invocation to the stan of Gemini, 
the guers of thought and speech, turns the scale in favour of (z) Comp. C x 26, 27 

Ihe crowning salvation "m the beatific vision of the Empyrean, which lay beyond the 
sphere of the fixed stars (C xxxm 27 
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GLORY OF THE PLANETS. 
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And therefore, ore thou farther m dost tread, 

Look down once more, and see the world, how wide 
Beneath th; feet it heth, far outspread ; 

So that thy heart, with joy beatified, i* 

May join these hosts with triumph now elate. 

That here m this ethereal sphere abide.” 

Then I retraced my way through small and great 

Of those seven spheres, and then, tins globe did seem 
Such that I smiled to seo its low estate ; us 

And that resolve as noblest I esteem 

Which holds it cheap , whose heart is set elsewhere 
As truly just and good wo well may deem. 

I saw the daughter of lAitona there 

All glowing bright, without that shadowy veil, uu 

Which once I deemed was caused by dense and rare , 

1 saiv, with open glance that did not fail, 

The glories, Hyperion, of thy son. 

And Maia and Diono how they sail 
Around and near him, and Jove’s temperate zone ii.> 

'Twixt sire and son, and then to me were clear 
Their varymg phases as they circle on , 

And all the seven did then to mo appear 
In their true size and true velocity. 

Each moving as distinct and separate sphere. iw 


IS' Dante, a5 in C ix 73, 8t, coins one of the prononunal verbs, which English (ran but 
paraphrase 

133 py an act of scientific imagination the student of astronomy pictures to himself whdt 
the earth, as the centre of the universe, would look like as seen from the highest of the ei,;ht 
spheres Dante's aslroiiomujil dist*inces were proUibly not so vast as those of mo(l«.in 
science, but even thus he learnt the littleness of earthly things A rt/ltca of the sanu 
thought appears in C xxvii 79-87 

^ See C II 46-148 for the speculations referred to Wc may note, in p'lssing, Dante s 
knowledge tlial the moon, though revolving, rather Ixscausc it revolvis, upon us axis, 
always shows the same hemisphere to us Fnuu the stars he sees the other hemisphere whicli 
we never see, and there are no spots in it Comp the discussion in C 11 

^ Hyperion, son of Uranus and Terra, aupears in iv. 192, 241, as the father of the 
Sun , Maia, one of the Pleiades, as the mottier Mercury m Mft 1 669, 11 685 , Dione as 
the mother of Venus (C viii 7). I'he two planets are thought of as moving between the 
Earth and the Sun. Jupiter moves, in hu turn, between his son Mars and bis father 
Saturn 

The marvellous vision has scarcely a parallel an poetry Planetary distances and move* 
menti are seen from an immeasurable distance as objects of direct vision The nearest 
approach to a parallel ts found in Dante's favounte, Boethius (it* 7)» and Cic Somn Setp c 
3,4 Milton (P L vii 339-386, vui 66-178) attempts a like survey as from the standpoint 
of the Copemican system Compared with that survey, the earth, on which men fight for 
fame, wealth, power, was but as a threshing floor Chaucer, Trotl and Cress v 1836, 
presents also some p^ts of resemblance. Probably be bad Dante in his thoughts. 



BEATRICE'S VISION. 


[PAS a xzni 


rj* 

The little plot that stirs our enmity, 

As with the eternal Twuia I turned me round, 

Lay all before me, from the hills to sea . >=3 

Then mine eyes looked where brightest eyes were found. 


CANTO XXIII. 

' Ac Start of the Tnumph of Chnut — Ihe Rote and the Liliet — The Hymn 
“ Reyma CaU ” 

As bird, within the leafy home it loves. 

Upon the nest its sweet young fledglings shaie, 

Besting, while night hides all that lives and moves, 
Who, to behold the objects of her care, 

And find the food that may their hunger staj, — e 

Task in which all hard-labours grateful are, — 

Prevents the dawn, and, on an open spray. 

With keen dusiio awaits the sun’s bnght rajs. 

And wistful look till gleams the new-born day , 

So did my Lady then, with fixed gaze, id 

Stand upright, lookmg on that zone of lleaieu 
Where in the sun its tardiest course displays , 

And when I saw her thus to rapt thought given, 

I was os one who, in his fond desire. 

Bests in film hope, although by strong wish driven, is 
’Twixt this and that ‘when,’ shoit time did expire — 

I mean my waiting and the vision bnght 
Of Heaven, each moment flushed with clearer file , 


1 ** The dcwiptjon indicates that the iwt vm the whole of the land hemisphere of the 
earthf that he wab therefon. in tht. nicridi in vf Juusalt-in. the t,cntn!, in mt.ilia.\al iph> , 
of that hemisphere^ and that as the sun was id Oemioi, also id that nicridiiin, it was noon 

1 The image of the bird — perh*ips the zno^t beautiful of all in Dante’s bird gallery — may 
have been diawn from nature Iiiten.>ting panIkK un., howiver, found in Dante's favourite 
poets, Virgil {/Sh, xii 47i-47d) aud Statius {AchiU i axa) 

W The de<icnption is analogous to those of P*rz xxk 58-75, but with this difference, that 
here, carrying on the thought of C xtu i33-i 54> thi. a-stroiiuiuical facts arc seen not from the 
standpoint of earth, but from th'it of tlic >phcFe of the fised stars 1 he problem was a 
(lifHcult one, and Dante can scnrctlj be said loh ive solved it What is meant is that Beatrice 
io^s to that part of the heaven (Inji a «> flu. g) wvi. upward or downward i) which would be 
to the astronomer on earth m the meridian of Jinwilem is the centre of the land hemisphere 
In that region, in the valley of Jehoshaphit {/tn/xu 2), according to the universal belief of 
the Middle Ages, the Christ was to appear at His second coming And here accordingly 
there IS a visuni of that glor) , and all the sain s wh > had been manifested, according to their 
iiieritb m tlo. lower bphcicb, arc here ^ailtcrcd together 
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TRIUMPH OP CHRIST 
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Aud Beatrice said, “ Behold the might 

Of Christ’s tnnmphant hosts ; the harvest knoir, .v 
Reaped from the rolling of these spheres of light.” 

Then seemed it as though all her face did glow, 

And her clear e} es so shone with joyous sheen, 

I must without a comment let them go. 

As when in full-moon nights, in sky serene, r, 

Smiles Trivia’s face among those nymphs eterne, 

Whose shining forms through all heaven’s vaults arc seen. 
So I, above ten thousand lamps that bum, 

Saw one bright Sun that kindled every one. 

As our sun doth the orbs mo see supeme ; 31 

And through the living light transparent shone 
The lucid substance so divinely clear. 

That my frail sight was dazzled and o’erdone 
O Beatncc, gentle guide aud dear ' 

To me she said, “Tliat which o’ertasks tbj sense j-. 
Is Might from which no refuge doth ajipeat 
There is the Wisdom, there the Omnipotence, 

That opened wide the paths ’twixt Heaven and earth, 

For which so long has been desire intense ” 

As flash that from the storm-cloud takes its birth, « 

Dilating, finds not space wherein to stay. 

And, ’gainst its nature, doth itself inearth. 

So, as before my mind those nch feasts lay. 

Itself, grown large, beyond itself it bore. 

And how it fared my memory fails to say « 


Tutu = Diana = tlio Moon, as in \i i-), The companion will remind 
readers of the well known issage in Homer (// vin 5^5), but 1 enn 'iCBrctly ajifrce with 
Butler that that passage must have been known to Doiilc in the original 

2 ** Tl»c Sun IS none other thin llu* Christ — the tme I ight, I ight of Light, the DiysprinL, 
from on high, the Sun of Kighttou lu vs Tlic '* sul>stani.c " through which the Light shines 
is the glorified human nature of the ascended Chnst (C xiv 52) 

^ The fixed stars were supposed in mcdi-wml astronomy to shine liy the suns reflected 
light. Bui/ takes the wurdb as the eyes we upward turn” (Comp C vxxu 
xviii 3). 

*" As with the greit misterx of the mystery of the Innrnaiion wis for Dante 

the lofLicsi and prufoundcst of ill truths it, as by the hdder of J icoli's vision (C Xxt 

xxit 70), the way had been opened iKtween earth and Heaven 

40 The law of fire was, from the standpoint of Dante’s phytites {Canr 111 4), to ascend, jet 
the lightning falls to the earth So the xoul of the seer, expanding with its heavenly food, 
contrary to the law which unites it with the body, ^Msses, as in ecstasy, into a higher region 
(comp 8 Car XU 8-4), and it was impossible to recall or reproduce what he had then seen 
and felt (C 1 22X-X4x). 
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THE INEFFABLE GLORY. 


[FAB^C. ZZIIT 


“ Open thine eyes and vhat 1 am explore, 

Thou hast seen tilings that give thee strength to bear 
Light of my smiles thou could’st not bear before.” 

I was as one who feels as half aware 

Of some foigotten dream, and strives m vain =« 

To call it to his mind and keep it thera. 

When I this offer heard thus spoken plain. 

Of such thanks worthy that no time should blot 
It from the book where hves the past ngAiii. 

Though now should chant in concert every throat ai 

That rolyhymiiia and her sisters made 
So passing iich with sweetest milk of thought. 

To help me, not a thousandth part were said, 

"Were they to sing that holy smile divine. 

And light nhich o’er her holy face it shed. w 

So, nhen to tell of Paradise is mine, 

Hero needs must leui> the consecrated song. 

As ono whoso way some hindraui o doth confine , 

And uluiso thinks how groat the theme and long, 

How frail the shoulder that the weight must bear, u. 
Will hardly, though it tremble, eount it W'rong 
No soa-way for a little bark is there. 

Where jirow o’cr-daiing cleaves the surging sea, 

Nor foi a pilot who himself would spare 


** III C x\i 4 Ucatipc ln<l tolJ the scer tint her ^nlc— ^yntboloftheraptureorDivinejuy 
otiki iut« riy consume him, hut the vision of glory which he had just seen has string them '1 
him so tl) t he uiii lK.ar it now 

^ Oik. luitcs tiu |KV(t utureofthc unn. who, fiom em best youthonward, had seen visions 
jiid dreamt dreams (/ A c 3,Q,i2,etaf) Soim times these could be recalled, sometimes, 
IS in the tASe of Coleridge s Kt^la KHm, thi. viult^vour to rscall « as all but fi unless. 

We note the parallel with tlu uiHiiing words of the V N “ In that part of the book of 
iny mcmor> " 

£« VI Rtet viit 533,possib1) /oAirxxi 35, and Homer, /f 11 637, may have been 
in Dantes thougliis 

The image was a fat ouritc one {Pur^ xxu xoz), and was, in part, an echo of i Cor 111 9, 
Htb V Z2, 1 Pet 11 2 

M It remains true, ifso facto., that the incflable cannot be told The task was too great for 
mortal man to venture on 

■>' 1 he thought of C 11 1-9 i« txproduced Hiev U give which mayajV/isfti'- 
sea, and/arwirfio or Ai»r<7«»s5lurlxiur or roadstead Ihe sense is, of course, much the 
■<ime The latter woru still forms ^tait of the nautical vocabulary of the Adriatic, and was 
one with which Dante would be familiar among the sailors at Venice, Pisa, or Genoa. Other 
nadings, each trying the vouel with modihcations of meaning, need not be noticed 

There is a touch of pathos in the poet’s reference to his own unspaniig labours. Comp. 
C XXV j 
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“ Why doth my face now so enamour Ihop, 70 

That thou dost not to yonder garden tuni, 

Which ’neath the rays of Christ blooms fan to «(‘i > 
There is the Rose wherein the Woid Eteme 

Was clothed m flesh, and there the lilies glow 
Through whose sweet scent the way of life we learn ” 7. 
Thus Beatrice , and I, prompt to go 

AVliere she did guide, gave myself yet again 
To strife uhcrein frail eyes their weakness know 
As oft mine eyes have looked on flowery plain. 

Themselves o’ershadowtd, whilst clcai sunlight beamed 0 
Through rift in cloud-banks, brighter after lain, 

So saw I then more shining ones that gleamed, 

With burning rays illumined from above. 

Yet saw no source from u hence the biightuess stieanied 
0 Might that thus hast stamjied them in Thy love, . 

Thou didst ascend on higli, thus giving space 
To these mine eyes, that else too weak Mould prove • 

The name of that fan Flower, whose bounteous giaco 
At morn and eve I ask, my soul impelled 
To see that greater glory face to face. ■' 

And when, portrayed in them, mine eyes beheld 
The size, the beauty of the hving star, 

Which there excels os it on earth excelled, 

A little flame athwart the heaven from far, 

Fomicd like a band wherewith the brow is crowned, 
Engirdled it in windings circular 


70 The implied thought is that the contemplation of the highest human benuty, (‘ven of tin 
high<.st hum til >«i'7duiii, lb but t small mitUr as tompired with thit Inch has foi its objeii 
the glory of Christ nnd His Chuich Ihe **Kardtn*' is, of course. P iradise , thi Rose- ll i 
A’lKrf wi rfnaof the Lit’iny of the firer’ — is the Virgin , the fr i,vraui lilies irt. ilie saint' 

i he uoids irc as a injslii al LspoMtion of the ii i, if', ifti r the niinner of 

int clixsal mterpreti rs line passage, wc may note, forms in thi. A’ci/r Aren ties in fur 
Inly 3(1, the Fc.sli\al of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Miry 
7V 1 he Ixatiiic vision, how«vi.r, comes not yet I he person il glory of the Christ is reserved 
for a further st igc, and the eyes of the seer ^a 2 C upon that gl<>i> as ni iiiifcsted in thi saints 
of God, as he h ul nil eaith looked on the fair 6owtrs in a sunlit meadow, while hi himself 
was shaded from Us rays I me 8o finds a parallel m s S»m xxiii 4 
W Ihe Aiv Marta wa>>, as wab natural with a devout C iiliolic, united with the Paternoster 
in Xante's morning and ei ening prayers ihe Virgin is the *'greaiei fiie 'of i 90 Butler 
suggests ingeniously that the name of b Manadel I'lore, as the title under which the Duomo 
uf fi lorencc was dedicated, may have been m the poet s thouglitb 
W Another echo from the Btgv Ave marts Stella ' {Hymn/or the Feast\ 

0 / ihe B V M) As she excelled all others m the graces of her life on earth, so she excels 
them in the glorj of her life in Paradise 

1 he " little (lame ” from the Empyrean Heaven is the Archangel Gabnel, who revolves 
‘'round the Virgin The sweetest meli^y of earth would be as harsh thunder roar compared 
with (he inhnite sweetness of hts song 
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THE NAME OF MARY. 
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AVhat melody eoe’er doth sweetest sotmd 

On earth, and draws the soul in rapt desire, 

Would be like broken clouds that thunder round. 
Compared with that sweet music from the lyre <°i> 

That o’er that sapphire bright was then entwined, 

Winch doth the heaveh most lustrous ensapphire 
“ Angelic Love am I, and thus I wind 

For joy of Him whom once thy pure womb bore. 

Where He we yearn for did a hostel find , iw 

And I will wind me, Lady, evermore. 

While thou thy Son sholt follow, and shalt make 
The highest sphere more heavenly than before ” 

Thus did the ever-circhng music take 

Its closing note, and every other light no 

With name of MARY did the echoes wake 
That robe which, as with regal glory dight. 

Wraps all the spheres of world that lives and glows, 
Filled with God’s breath and all His ways of might. 

So high above us iii its concave rose, m 

That where I stood its order fait did hide 
Its beauty from us, nor did half disclose 
Wherefore mine eyes no power to mo supplied 
To track the couroo of that eiicrowiied crest. 

That rose and icstcd at her Son’s dear side iso 

And, as a babe that to its mother’s breast, 

When it bath had its fill, doth stretch its hand. 

And inward love by outward glow attest. 

So each of those white gleams erect did stand. 

And with Its summit so mcliiied, that I m 

Their love for Maij well could uudorotaiid 

Sauplnre, as the hjmbol at once of punt> and of the di\iiic Sec note on Pur^ 

1 Z3, and Axa/ xxiv io So in tnedisval art tht is (.ummunl> |> lUiisd with a robe of 

bappntre blue The “ broken cloud ' unogcry ruiunds u-< of I Pi 

1®* The woriJ« paint the glon in the Htiven of stvs, in iibclf but a pixludv to thTi < f 
the Einpyiean licaven fiuni wIiilIi t^abriel i ob descended 

11- I lie “ regal nuuitlc’ ts the ephtre of the Pninum which encircles all the other 

sphens f follow the mdings “<i" m rithei thin *' va/iea, and ^^altio' rathri than 

t-Utua ' I>anU sgurcfailul to fJItiw what wcinay cal) tin 
new “ as'«umption ” of the Virgin to the presence of her Son in the Empyrean Heaven 

121 Another of the child pictures from Dantes gnllcrj Comp H xxiii 38, Pun; xxx 

44, XXXI 64 
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“REGINA CCELI" 
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So stayed they then and met my gazing eye, 

And sang Regina Cceli vith a tone 
So sweet, its joy fades not from memory. 

Ah mo ' what plenteous harrcsts now they oun, w 

Those well-hllcd coffers, which of old were found 
Good tilth-land, sown with good seed, every one ' 

True life, true treasures, now for them abound. 

Won when, as exiles sad, they wept of old. 

And loft their gold on Babylonian ground. 135 

Here he victorious doth his tnumph hold, 

’Neath God’s exalted Son, of Mary bom. 

With the two great assemblies, new and old, 

By whom the keys of tliat bright Ileavon are borne 


CANTO XXIV. 

St Peter examinee Dante at to Paith — Trinity tn Putty, 

“ 0 HAPPY band, elect to fullest joy. 

At the blest Lamb’s great supper duly placed. 
Who feeds you still with bliss that cannot cloj I 


ISN Ftom the Antiphon at Compline m Easter week, and so fitting in with the assumed 
d iti. of Dante s vision - 

" Retina c<rh, Marf^ a/Mwia, 

0 «ia gutm weruitU /^oitare, 

TifsMrrexitt SHtti dixit, alMuta " 

IS* 1 he word hohfllcf admits of Iicing taken aa= tillers of the soil ’—sowers of the goixl 
ced, or — icrts < t " the suil so tilled ' Ihe Later seems to give the best meaning 1 he 
suuU that Dante saw were not exclusively *' sowers ' in the sense of "preachers,' but raiiiis 
in the "good ground’ of whose hearts the good seed had taken root and biouglit forth tin 
fruit of ^>od works. 

The contrast lictwccn Paradise and Babylon, as the symbol of the world, was familiar 
to mcdiaisal thought Comp the Hymn AlUtuia, dnlce (^artnen of the 13th centuiy lu 
Neale, j M , Mttiitevai Hymns, p 183 — 

" Alleluias without ending 

Fit you place of gladsome rest , 

Exiles we, by Babm's waters, 

Sit in bondage and distress’d 

I he former was to be gamed onij b\ ceasing to care for the gold which was the treasure of 
the latter Looking tn C xmi 88 there is a special fitness, even if we do not adopt the read 
log ini Z35, " where he left the gold, ” in the reference to bl Peter ml 139 
1S7 The two assemblies are those of the saints of the Old and New Covenants 

Comp Rev xix 9, vii 16, as the starting point of these lines Probably the echoes of 
the hymn— 

**Adregias ngnt da^s 
&Mts airicti candtdts” 

{Btev Rom Sabi in AH P'rr/ ), may have been more immediately su^estive. 
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BLA UTY OF SOULS IN NBA VEN [pab. tt »iv 


If by God’s grace this man before doth taste 

Of that whicli fdlleth from your well-filled board, s 
Kre death the limit of lus life hath tiacod, 

To his immense desire your heed accord, 

And somewhat him bedew , to you ’tis given 
To drink of th it fount whence his thought hath pouted ” 
Thus Beatrice, and those souls in Heaven m 

Became as spheres that move on fixtd pole, 

Like comets blight that flashing on are driven , 

And, as the wheels in ordered clock work roll, 
ho that the first we look at seems at rest, 

Tlie List to fly, such skill hath framed the wholi‘, u 
ho were the caiols of those spirits blest, 

AVliose movements, as I saw them, swift or slow. 

The varianre of their nehes did attest. 

Fiom that wherein did fullest beauty show 

I saw emerge a flamo so full of bliss .1 

That none it left theio with a brighter glow , 

Viid nioi ing thrice around my Beatrice, 

It wheeled with so divine a melody 
That fancy fails to tell me what it is. 
ho my pen skips , to write is not for me , si 

Foi, not alone our speech, our highest thought, 

Foi such fine touch bath colours all too free 


1 ht imiM !'• >«pioUucf I fiom ( >tz i i lat ihtr** tht. ft i<>t i ilut f 1 hilusoph} , i i 
i!u imrrnRt tij j cr of the I iml Jhedifteiencc iMtmintntly chit ictttistic of the periotU 
jf I) inte>i lilL i<j \khith (In. two works tc'ipcctncly bclui),, St-t, } si> on / Aff Ccfusis am/ 
(trovf/A of the ( otHtnedia 

'• Glorious IS iht vision it w w is in C x 1 ijt i fortt iste of the t, > d things to 

i ome, a.s the lU w oiiip'ircd w ith the lull Uidut.hl l*oni ihu J mnUtiii of tin, W uci t f Life 

Notiu illc i tf iil> uftiLnct t»ccnnf in the Cipw/wf* Probnl I5 it \\ ns suggested 
hy the apiicirnnce uf wh it lluinl oUh cilK iht. uiu^itirunt i.oiii(.t i84i» with u uii 
Lxnniplt.d jl l>ur ' Atc 1 hui. to Sir J hii Htrx luK 1. iltiil ill \\{Om( / \\t 7 i-yj/) 
th U comet nj 1 1 irid in 1J16, the very yen m which Dime wns w il mg ni the l\in C ini >>< jf 
ihc ' (HumlK.ldt Costn iv pp S4i ^4} Another cikiil ai >11 of its pttiod ^ivts 3 
\eirs, md this would fix its i] pcsnnci in ill's tor eht nj ,ir ir int» if niimtroiis other rmcis 
ftlween itoo and lyax (chedaieof Dsntc&(lci(h)i see Cl I Ch’unlers Aitton ji 

Q7'*404 Ihiee comets appeared in 1315 Comp also f if/ viii 46, uc 6 $,^h x 272 

** Comp C X 1^0-148 It IS sugeesttve thst then tl e comiiinson IS driwp from the out 

sidemechinism here from the int ei w oiks Ililliuite iftei hi t ibservinv, been c\aniiinrig 
the clock of the Archdeacon PiciJicus « Nifwio mule in the 1 >th icniurs, or wis it 1 
reminiscence cf that which was fixeiJ it Wcstiriistirin i or hst/y, -is I have sugucste I 
innoteonC x 1^9 of Peter Lightfooi’s d tk u Olastonuurv 1 he |)omi ilut struck him 
was the ever mere tsine velocity ^ the whttU fi m thnt whieh revolved 01 Cc in twenty four 
nours to that which completed its revolution in n minute 

1 he 1 md w*is thnt of the ^xistles the bnghi lire St teiei 1 he triple revolution 
round Beauicc ( - as ebewhere, JJivine WiMloms}!) the highest stnbeof the word, Iheolc^), 
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ST. PETER. 
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“O holy Sister mine, whose prayers have wrought 
Such wondrous issue, by thy strong desire 
Thou sett’st me free from that sphere, beauty-frauglit.” » 
Then, halting in its course, that blessed fire, 

And speaking thus, as I but now have told, 

Did to my Lady thus with voice respire. 

And she “ 0 light etemo of hero old. 

To whom our Lord assigned the sacred keys ss 

He bore, of wondrous joys and manifold. 

Take thou tins man, and test him, if thou please, 

In points or hard or hght that Faith coiicein, 

That Faith whereby thou walked’st on the seas. 

If with true Faith, true Hope, true Love, he burn, 

It 13 not hid from thee, since thou dost gaze 
Where all things clearly mirrored wo discern 
But since this Kingdom draws within its ways, 

Through the true faith, of citizens not few, 

’Tis meet thou give him scope to speak its praise ” i . 

As bachelero his armour doth indue, 

And speaks not till the Master puts case clear, 

Hot judging, but debating if ’tis true. 

So with my proofs I armed my memory there. 

E’en while she spake, that I might ready prove m 

For such profession, such a iiuostioner 


symbolises ftt once the doctnne of the Trinity and the three theological miiuco in *lm') 
iJaiite was to be catcchiseU 

The human Beatrice and Uic symbolized Wisdom seem alike iiitludcd in St Pi,ter s 
"Sister!" 

SS The early comment itors {Land , Ott , Anon ) connect this and the tuu following Cmtos 
with the tradition that Dante had been accused of heresy and that this was his apologia 
Ihe same stoiy is told of the poem known as tlic Crtid of Panic, and is the Dominicans are 
named as his judges the ii would seem, if the story bt true, to have bet ii sonic iisk of the 
Imiuisitiori 1 he luihi iiticity of the Creed is, to Kiy the le ist, doubtful, hut 1 li ivc tliougtic 
It worth while to trinslate and print it, that the reader miy coinjiarc it with wh it is found 
here If Dante s at all, it must be thought of as an exjierunciital prelude 

We note the ever recurring thought (C xv 6e, xvn xix sg, xxi 17) that the saints 
in Paradise " see all things in God ' 

■**» Wt have probably a distinctly personal reminiscence of university exercises m Pans, 
Oxford, or Bologna {Lacroix^ pp 16^) Dante is >1^ it were, examined fur hi& degree of 
Doctor ol Dismity (Stfcrjr Theolonip Ptx^fisor) in the College of the Apostles Jhe four 
terms are distinctly tcchnicil The bachelor (possibly ba^ttianuSf trained in single stick, 
the word being used figuratively of mentil gymnastics) is one who has passed through his 
fm’ium and gnadrvtumy and submits himsmi to a Master of Arts or Doctor in 1 heology for 
a degree in a nigher faculty llieexaminitimiiastn theold/Prf^^wMrofOxford, is entirely 
tnd voc* The examiner confines himself to testing the candidate's knowledge, and does not 
himself " determine , ' t e , furmilly discuss and settle, the questions propoundea. 
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ST. PETER'S EXAMINATION [pab. c. xxiv 


“ Speak, 0 good Chnstian, now thyself approve , 

Say, what is Faith I” and then I raised my hrow 
Towards the light whence these words seemed to move 
Then I to Beatrice turned, and now a. 

Prompt signs she made to mo that I should pout 
The streams that from my inner fountain llou . 

“ May Grace, which grants profession of true lore,” 

So spake I to the great Centurion, 

“ Now of clear thoughts well uttered give me dower ' w 
As his true pen doth write,” T then went on, 

“My father, thy dear hrotlior’s, who with thee 
Koine to the good and holy pathway won, 

Fa'th IS the proof of things wo do not see. 

The substance of things hoped for, and from hence c-. 
1 find what seems its formal quiddity ” 

Then heard 1 . '• Tliou full rightly dost commence, 

If thou know ‘st well why he assigns its place 
First as a subslancc, tlien as evidence ” 

And I went on and said, “The depths of grace, « 

'Which here to mo theniselves make manifest, 

Below, men cannot look on face to face, 

So that on Faith alone their truth they rest — 

Faith on which soaring Hojk- doth supervene. 

And hence the note of sulistmce ii imprest is 

And fiom this Faith it ever nght hath been 

To sjllogise, though noUung meet our sense , 

And here the note of evidence is seen ’’ 


*• The qu«<tion^ are prohaMy were connton m ihr «irhoo{s Then* the poet may 

have answerril (hem lu tli« priUt uf iittcUeu N<»w he prep.nb fvr hl^ evainitiaiiuii by i 
piajer for li^ht 

W rhr Ttnitan for “ capc*iin (/nmtMf) is fiom the terminnlogy of the Roman army, and 
uas ipplii-ci (o the chief ccntuiion of the iharu, die suidicis of the thud rank fiom the front 
61 I he viouiii assume, as « is naturil.thit ^ Peter urote the second Episile that bears his 
name (see a J'et ui 15), and th u St Paul wrote the /•/•tst e t>> tkt. Ueheivs 

i/fh XI 1 from the \u 1 y Coinn Iximb Smt iii 91, Aqmn Srrww t 99, ?, from 
whom the term *' quuiiitt^^ that which slater what a thing is, is tgrrowecl 1 he word has 
met us tn C xx 93 

The mswer is accepted as true in fact, Imt then comes the " wh> *' and "wherefore ? 
Am* fir<t a< to the use of the term * sulwi ima Heaven!) thinrs, the |oys of P inidise, are 
hidden from the e\es of bcnse For 111 in the> exist 111 hjs belief, >et, where faith is, not as 
imaginations only, hut as realities. Faith therefore gives ulgeetivii) to that which without 
It would lie only subjective, and so, hope rests upon it,” K n the si^stanUa of the things 
hoiwd for Wnat 11 uflirms become the postulates or nuyor premisses of sjllogisms about 
ihow things, and so tt is "evidence * or argument Comp Newmans Ctammar 0/ Assent 
C IX , X 
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And then I heard : “ If every inference 

Doctrinal were on earth thus understood, 

Tlic Sophist’s craft had found no permanence.” 

So breathed that flame, with burning lore endued, 

Then {iddcd . “ Of this coin the alloy and weight 
Full well the test of thine assay have stood , 

But if thou hast it m thy purse, pray state.” 

And I : “Oh yes, it shines so round and bnght, 

That of its mintage none can raise debate ” 

Then from the depths of tliat transcendent light 
Thero came a voice, “ This jewel rich and true, 

From whence each virtue draweth all its might, 

AVhcnco came it to theol” “The abundant dew 
Of the most Holy Spirit,” then said I, 

“ Poured out upon the Sciipluros Old and New, 

A syllogism is which dotli supply 

A force so keen, that all that’s else infericd 
Would seem, compared with it, as fallacy” 

-Vnd then, “ Those axioms now and old,” I heard, 

“ From whence thou dost such fixed conclusions draw, 
Why dost thou hold them as God’s living word 1 ” 

And I “ The proofs through which the truth I saw u* 
Aie outcome of results where Nature’s care 
Ne’er heated iron nor plied the anvil’s law.” 

Then answered ho “ Say who doth witness bear 

Such works weie wrought! AVhat doth the story tell 
Itself needs proof ; none else the fact declare.” 10s 


The tribute of pnuse mxv have been an edio of what the student had heard from eome- 
examiner in theology " If all were so well armed there would be little room for heresy ” 

Ihe quaint form of the quotion has the note of a distinct personal reminiscence It 
reminds us of the snyingt He ye good inoa^>ch ingers/' attribucM to our I.A>rcl by Origen 
(,/m /mhh XIX x) 'uid Clem. AIlx (^/toih i p 354) He has given the image and super 
scription of the coin Has he the com it'ielfT Has he the faith which he has dehned so 
accurately T 

We note the contrast between the point of cert tude now attained tn the " Grammar of 
Assent, ’ and the doubts of C xix 70^ 

99 Faith IS made the source of all virtues, which are but the fruits of faith, but what is the 
source of faith itself? 

99 For a jiarallel acknowledgment of the supreme authority of Senpture as the rule of 
fai^h see C ix 134, xxix 83 ft , and the proof of Saipture rests on Us supernatural 

effects, not exclusivelv, as the word '* subsequent "implies, in the historical miracles which it 
records, but also m the spiritual changes which it has wrought in individual meu and ui the 
world at large. 
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THE SOURCE OF FAITH. 
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“ Nay,” said I, “ if without a miracle 

The world was turned to Christ, that were alone 
A marvel which all else doth far excel 
For thou didst come, as poor and fasting known. 

To BOW the field with that good eecd tliat bore uo 

Of old a vine, and now a thorn is grown ” 

That high and holy Court, when this was o’er, 

Tlieir clem Te Demit thruiigh the spheres did sing, 

Set to the music sung wlicic saints adore. 

And then that Baron, who, examining, lu 

Tlad led me on from branch to branch, until 
■We to the farthest leaves our flight did wing. 

Began once more “ The grace, that with thy will 
As iiiislrtss works, thy lips oped hitherto. 

As it were well that it should open still, i"» 

So Hint I praise what thence came out to view 
But now ’tis moot thou tell thy faith to me, 

And whence to thy hchef it came as true ” 

“ 0 holy father, spirit who dost see 

'What thou didst so believe that younger feet u. 

AVere at the sepulchre outstripped by thee,” 

1 then began, “ Thou tcU’st me it is meet 
I show the form to winch assent I give, 

And of the grounds Uicrtof should also treat. 

And I re8])ond . In one God I beliove, i > 

Alone, etenial, who all Ileaven doth move, 

Uiiuioiod Iliiiiself, with love and will that live 


W The efTtt Is of Christi-nut j on the 'icsnmption that it was not supertiatuial *uuld, Dinte 
ni>:u<s, bt i Kicittr Diiiahk iIiau ■)!>> of those «hKh »t *ktTi.sl»il by its recuids To prove 
ivriptnrr fnim niiriclvti, and then fivin S,n|>tijjr, Jb accordiiij;!} somethun, rnoh 

th 111 A or "arcuing m aanlr ’ l*etcr, with no earthly power to back him, 

had planted (he vint,aiid it hid spicad ushnnrhes far and wide and home fruit Unhappily 
the vni« had dejtenvrated into a hnnnhle (/mu s 

fhe hymn is the TV Dfnm, whit.h h*kl been already beard in ix 140, sung now 

with a new and heavenly mclod} 

IW So Boccaccio {Pec vi xo) gives the title eX flarm to *»t Antonv There w perhaps a 
tnurh of Ghibellitii^m, or,nt least, uf ihs idcdist author of ihc^/oHanA/i in h>vuig this name 
to the peers of the court of the great Lmperur (// 1 134) Comp C xxv 17 

1^3 llie praise given by Peter reminds us of the words once spoken to him {tfatt xvt 17). 

133 Comp /eAn xx Dante assumes, with most uterpreters, that St Peter was older 
than St John 

133 llie paraphnse that follows mav lie com)>aieJ in tis conciseness with the somewhat 
wordy exposition of (be so-called Cftea ^ Ponte 

131 llitf thought IS partl;^ a physic'll cxplanaiion of the universe The immense velocity 
of the rrtmum Mt/tnu which move^ all the lower spheres ts itself caused by the desire to 
unite itseU with the Lmpyiean Heavut as the abode of God 



PAH. o xxwj THE GROUND-BELIEF 

And this my faith I do not soek to prove 
Only by physic, motaphysic, lore, 

But Truth bestows it, dropping from above, 

Through Moses, Ps&lms, and Prophets, and yet more, 

Through the great Gospel, and through you who nroti', 
Made holy by the Spirit’s fire of yore 
And to Three Persons I my faith devote. 

One Essence in tliat Triual Unity, i»' 

In whom both Sunt and Est combined we note 
tVith that profound estate of Deity 

ttTiereof I speak, my mind hath been imprest 
Full often by the Gospel m3’stery 
Here IS my ground-belief, the spark at rest, u 

Which in me spreads mto a living fire, 

And, as a star iii Heaven, is manifest ” 

As master hearing what he doth desire, 

Joj’ous, his servant straightway doth embrace 
For that good new-, when ho of speech doth tire, i •" 
So, blessing me and chanting words of grace. 

That Apostolic light, when I did cease. 

Thrice circled round me, he who bade me trace 
What thus I spake, so much my words did please 




IV 


llie proofs which are prolxibly referred to are those in the t a, 3, and his 

C flw/ I hcol As drawn from the poktulaU. th.a all luotioti imphu a pnnii. mover, thi.> art 
physical , 'IS proving a ^tort that the existence of God is necessary and eternal, they nre 
iiit,iap]t>'<ical The modem, or J’alcy, aigument from design is almost conspicuous by lU 
<*bsi.nc« As in I g^, the poet prefer: to re^ on the teaching of Scripture 

1 he commenutors for (he most part explain almt as = holy, but it wa^ proliably formed 
fjom l^itin tUti us, as from aio, in the senve of **producli\t. 

m Lst 1$ altered into «sU under the necessities of rh>me In the Christian mystery we 
may &ay of the three Periioab that thc> an, , of the one God, that He ts 
>4* It isnotieeablc that the confession of fuih is not a paraphnse of the Apostles or Niccne 
Creed, but of the hrst el iiists of the I uU In tnat J^ante sees the siiark which, 

under a doctrine of dei elo]inient, expands into a flame bright as the stars of Hesven 

What follows is, as it were, the idmisMon of the cxodidile who passes his examination, 
to his degree I'or the threefold embrxee which the rector of the college gTve to the new 
doctor we have the licht, in which St Peter was manifested, cirrhng round the poet in token 
of supreme satisfaction Comp C axui 96 (or the imagei> of master and servant see 
ii xvti 90, and CoHt t i7-i9- 
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ST. JAMES. 


[PAB. 0. XXV 


CANTO XXV. 

St Janet examinee Dante ae to Dhpe, 

SnocLU it e’er cliance that this my sacred song, 

To which both Heaven and earth have so set hand, 

That it hath made me lean througli fears full long. 

( )’i'rcoine the cruelty that keeps mo banned 

From the fair fold where 1 os lamb did rest, s 

Foe of the woh es who war against the land, 

With ether voice, in other fleece then drost, 

1 shall return as poet, laurel-crowned. 

And at my baptism’s font my brow invest , 

For there into the Faith I entrance found lo 

Which makes souls known of (Jod, and since .night 
I hold it, PeWr thus my bead wheeled round 
Then tow.irds us moved another shining light 

Out of the band from whom the hist-fruits came, 

E’en those whom Christ left vicars of Uis niiglit , is 
And then my Lady, as with joy aflame, 

Said to me, “ Lo, liehold the ISaroii there, 

Thiough whom (lalicia hath its pilgrim-fame ” 

As when ii dove doth near its mate repair. 

And with their cooing and their circling ways 
Each gives to each the proof of love’s sweet i.ire , 


1 l*ht ojieninR lines have the iiiuixst of rcsealinK the poet s (.onkLiousncss of the greatness 
of his «uik as he drew towanis its cumpUtiivn hor years it had ahsorUd hi« energies ind 
in uic him piemiturcl) old ami thm n uuld it escr g im for him that return to tht. ut\ th it 
he loved fur which he thirsted, and whu.h stil’ shut Us giu> igainst him except on Londitionh 
uhich vien. so humihattnc th*ii he retecie*! them with scorn * (vol i p exx , xo) Ihe 
hojM. that his poem would oiULunu. trie hiticd of bis fUluw uiuens, that he might jet be re 
leived with the laureate crown, which hoii ueser yet Ihlii »,i>eii to any poet who wrote in 
Italian I /UMr i 341), was. is his first / / to Jiianiies de Virgiho (1 4a) shows, strong within 
him H Is own lieloved niid “beautiful St Johns ’nu».lii jeiiL<...i>ehinMnthatchar\Ltcr Vs 
It was, thi. hope wa« destined (o tx; dis.i|ipocuted atm Clic laurel wreath was only placed by 
Guido Nos ello on the forehe id of hi4 Corpse (A<fwr 1 244) It i» noticeable, however, that 
he uses not the wont torvna, but ihc ft* tta or cap which in the University 

of Palis wis the sign of the dostors degret (is m tliw *' i-apping &sil] retained in Scotch 
Universiues), and thus the thought grows natunillj out of the examination in the previous 
C^to 

Ihe new light is St James the Greaici, who afterwards examAnes the candidate as to 

Hope 

IT For “ Baron ’’ see C xxiv 1x5*1 In meilueval legends St James preached in Spain before 
his m irtyrduin at Jerusalem, and his bod) was brought to Conijiostelfa .nd buned there Of 
all pilgnmages, that to Kis shnne was the most popular ( ^ aV c. 4>X 
We arc reminded of the compansoQ in /f \ Sa 
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tVHAT IS HOPE? 
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So saw I one vlio bore a name of praise, 

As ^orions ptinee thns greeted by bis mate, 

While to their food on high their hymns they raise. 

But when their greetings fond did terminate. 

Silently eonm me they both stood still. 

So bright, my power of gazing did abate. 

Then Beatrice smiling spake her will : 

“ 0 glonous life, by whom the largess great 
Hath been described that doth our Boloce fill, w 

Let Hope’s name echo in this high estate : 

Thou know’st that thou didst Hope embody there 
AVhere Jesus did the Three illuminate^” 

“ Lift up thy head and be of better cheer; 

For that which comes here from the world below & 
Must needs be npenod in our radiance clear.” 

This comfort from the second flame did flow ; 

So to the hills I lifted up mme eyes, 

Tlie hills whose great weight erst had bent them so 
“ Since m Ills grace our Emperor bids thee rise, w 

That face to face thou find thee, ere thou die, 

With all Uis Counts, in Hall that inmost lies, 

So tliat, the trutli of this Court seen on high, 

To Hope, that kindles love on earth aright. 

Thou, for thyself and others, strength supply ; v 

Say what it is, and how in its sweet might 

Thy soul may bud and blossom, and declare 
Whence it came to thee ” So that second Light , 

And that kind Saint who gave me pitying care. 

And for so high a flight my wings did guide, a> 

Made answer for me ere I was aware : 

The ‘‘food,’ as in C> axiv s, is the bread of asgels at the marriage supper of the 

^ Ihe readings vary, la lar^htzta and taJUgretaa I follow the former 
80 « Basilica” (spalact^ is used in both its Chnstrtn and its classical senses, as being at 
once the Church of the redeemed and the Court of the great Lmperor (1 41) 

83 llic thought that the (hosen witnesscsof the Transfiguration xmi s)«erercspec 

lively the representatives of Faith, Hope, and Love is found ui Aquinas, ui 45, j 

8s The wordh are an echo of /*s cxxi i, but the " hilK“ m this case are the three great 
Apostles. 

43 Counts,' like the “ Baron ” of I 17, follow fitly from the idea of the Heavenly Emperor 
Comp C xii 40, XXIV XX5 , // I 134. 

'18 It will be noted that the one question incluies the three that had come from the lips of 
St Peter in C xxiv 53-1x3 
VOL II 
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HOPE. 


[FAB.C ZZT. 


“ Of all her sons, not one more fortified 

With Hope hath the Church Militant than he , 

Witness that Sun in whose light we abide, 

Wlicrefore from I^ypt he hath grace to flee 
Before his warfare is accomiilishM, 

And here the Ucst Jerusalem to see. 

The other questions thou hast utter 6 d, 

Not for thy knowledge, hut that he may tell 
With what delight Uiott hast on this giacc fed, » 

To him I leave ; they are not hard to spell, 

Nor miiiislci to boasting, let him speak, 

And may God’s grace give strength to answer w( 11 ” 

A- scholir who his nustcr’s mind doth seek 

To follow, prompt and quick, because expoit, c> 

That he may show how stiong hath grown the weak, 

“ Ilojie,” said I, “ lb exjiecUncy alert 

Of future glory, and it comes when we 
God’s giace and foregone merit cm asseit 
From many stars that light has come to me, n 

But he was first to jiour it 111 mj heart 
Who of high Soveieigii sing high ps dmody 
‘ SfH rent in to,’ so doth his anthem btait, 

‘Ecu those who know Thj name’ AVhi fiih to know 
Til d has the faith in which I claim a paitl 7 

iiom him distilled the thoughts tint from thee flow 
In thine Epistle, so that I abound, 

And shower thy ram on othei-, now below ” 

The tlti riiitnn i MiRt.cstivs. •%*. imlic-itini; cstimui, of himsjf Hope, so he 

Ih ught noer filled him n t(\i) ftcr tic kaih ^ Uwtncc ur the dt-urti. which D*ini&hed 
liim from I'lorinct. oi the failiirv if |{eiii\ s\ J 1 > Lmcrpri<)« Ihit w is the reTson wh> 
icn in his lifetime, ht Ind liun all me. 1 to inlMItto the Heavenly Jerusalem 

J he uordt uf 1 59 are an echo at once of / v exi\ 1 (eoiiH 11 ifiimx&Hcb xti ea 

Ihe quest! whether the lan lid ite hn 1 h je i>hi h d f-uth, wouli hate involved an 
u| patently hoavcful even if true *\nvwer Not so with the others. 

Another remiiiiseence, as in C xviv 46, of the feelings of the student under examiiutiuu 
^ i he dehniti m tallies with I oml Sentt m A luinns Summ 11 s 17 1 It spring 
fi lu the union of divine grace with the ‘ merit whiehaeeiue from the eo operation of the 
w ill with that RTi e 

David the '* chief singer,' the Holy S| mt the ehief captain 

t he words quoted are from Pt ix 10 as in the i uig and Pam Urev for Sunday 
M mils Hope is represented as (he outeunie of faith 

The son of Zebedee is identified by Dante with the writer of the Fpisth cf \t James 
\ he same view has been held by some wnter* n tal ly Ia the Rev V 1 Bassett {/■/ St 
Jtmes 1&76), 1 ut the general c nsensus of cntiesgoes the other way, and assigns the Epistle 
t lames the iiroiher of the Lord At first sight that Epistle does not ap|>ear to deal specially 
with Hope, but Dant^ mas have had in his thoughts Jas 1 2 5 ta 25, 111 iS, tv 8, xo, 
V IS 16 Promises im} ly hope, though hope may not be named 
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HOPE'S PROMISE, 
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And while I spake, within the heart piofonnd 

Of that clear flame there thrilled a flash of light, m 
F requent and swift, like lightumg, darting round , 

Then breathed, “ The love which in me bumeth bright 
Towards the virtue that attended me, 

£’en to the palm and issue of the light. 

Wills that I breathe, that so as thine there be « 

Delight m her , and much joy would be mine 
To hear what Hope doth promise unto thee." 

And I . “ The Scriptures Hew and Old define 

Full clear, the goal , and this proof shows it well 
Of souls who of God’s friendship boar the sign, 

Isaiah saith that each ncw-clothcd shall dwell 
With twofold raiment m lus own true land , 

And that land is this life doluetable. 

And this thy brother hath more clearly scanned. 

There where he treats of garments clean and white, 
Hevealing it fur us to understand." 

And then, when scarce his words were ended quite, 

“ Spermt in te ” I heard above us sound. 

Echoed by all the dancing sons of light 
And then among them one so bright was found, m 

That were such crystal seen in Cancer’s sign, 

A winter month would as one day pass round. 


M 1 he limit'itioii xs tn stnet accordance With Aauin {^wmm II 9, xBn) Strictly speaking, 
there is no h(^ for the blessed, for it has passed into fruition Incidentally, however, they 
ina> hope (x) for the blessedness of othen , (a) for the completion of their own blessedness at 
the Resurrection 

1 bee no rc'isan, as some critics do, for departing from the uswd punctuation and 
construction of the Italian 

The reference is to Isa Ixi 7, where, however, there lb no mention of vestures, but 
simply Fobsibly the *' ifn/frx /aaffiw ” of Hor Epp \ t 7, a;, may 

have sugMsted ihe interpretation, or, as in the case of English and old Irench '^doublet, ^ 
the word may ha\c come into use, without a noun, for a SMCial kind of garment The 
“ land “ IS Heaven , the double vesture is the bk^ of the soul and of the resurrection body 
quotes from bt. Bernard ui p 19^ Acceperunt jam tmgulas sMaSy sed naa 

vtstieatur dupltctbus^ doiue vtsttamar si * For other traces of St Bernard's influence 
see C XXXI. xos 

M Comp. Rfv viL g 

W The verse which had been quoted by Dante before is now taken op and clianted in the 
language of the Church by all the souls 

The soul that now appears is that of St. John In winter the sun is in Capricorn, and 
Cancer, which is opposite to it, is seen at night But if Cancer had a star like St fohn, 
•ueh as Dante now beheld him, night would be turned to day, and the day would iMt a 
month. 
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ST. yOHN. 

And, as a maiden blithe stands up to join 

The dance in honour of a new-made bnde, 

Not for vain show, but with tlmt one design. 

So saw I that bright splendour glonfied 

Move to the two, who circled as they went, 

In fashion that their strong love satisfied. 

It joined their dance and song with full consent. 

And my dear Lady gazed with look firm pressed, xu 
Like to a silent bnde witii form nnbont, 

“ Sec, hero u he that lay upon the breast 
Of Him who is our mystic Pelican ; 

He from the Cross was named for office blest ” 

So spake my Lady ; yet, when she began, lu 

And when her words were ended, still she stood, 

With gaze that turned not. Even as a man 
Who looks, with all Ins might, in wistful mood. 

To see the sun eclipsed a little space. 

And tasks Ins sight, till lost sight hath ensued, i"' 
So was I with that last fire face to face ; 

And then I heard, “Why dazzlcst thou thine eje 
To see a thing winch here doth find no place t 
In earth my body rests, as earth shall lie 

With all the rest, until our number reach m 

The limit fixed from all eternity 

1 note onrt more the recurrence the pKtnrt« of iht hriRhtnw of ilic e ul> vut-iies of 
)outh which come upon the mnul of Uie fokt •igt.uig poet {i’urg Axvm 1-^3 « ) lhi« 
remindH uw uf f ” A c m 

The picture, beautiful os a paintiOR uf Fta Angelicos 111 itself has of course its 
nndgogit or ms>tic meaning HeotrKc, is Hcsvciil) WimI m finds jo> in Lmtwinplatiog 
ih( teaching of Si Pater, St Jame«, oiul St John uv t > the thiee suijcriiaiural ^ruts 
It* The mystiral interpretation of /V at 6 prol iWj suggcstul the sjmbuliwn Ihc 
pelican was sud to quicken iis louiii^ to life or to loisc ihcin nhcn fan ting 1 > \ lod fiom 
Its oun breast, and «• > the Psalmist s words were taken as prophein. of Lhnst s redeeming 
llood Ihe symliol occurs frequcnilj m mcdixio! art and i ntij Sy m the ] uchanstic 
hymn of Aquinas, AHoro we find the hitc/n Vnuant Jiommt /t.sit {hutl) Ihe 

‘ grind office *' to which St Johu was cho«cn waw iha niihcued in ih" words " H holl thy 
M ithcr {Jfiknxxx 37X Comp Neale, J M , sVetf i7fi 

I follow instead of S' / wrerrr, and ' for " o/A /aroA 

U 9 The image conies serMght tike that of the comet in ( \xiv t from the experience of 
the student of astronomj The min attemf ts tog ire on a p irtnl it hpsi of ihc sun through 
a lens or spec taclcs fl t ike this to he implied 111 * a*^, inenta) and then finds himself darzled 
as iVintc was when he looked at St John (Com}^ so! i p hv ) 

After all, what he sees is not the glory of Uic boil> thtt shall lie, 1 ut only thii of the 
provisional tabernacle of the soul tti its uiteimcdiitc st itc 1 he ljo<ly w ius in itb ^rave for 
the resurrection day , and thatwilln t unu tilHaod his **acconiptislicd the numler cf }fis 
elect Ihe dc^maen^loyed in the words jum used, which 1 hive purposely quoted from the 
Hurial Service of the Prayer Kook, w is received as an axiom ly August nef/h Cornft et 
Urat c 13) and by Aquinis (1 33, 7), and wasconucuied uith the bclicl thuUie elect were 
( X i( tly to fill up the gip caused 1 y tnc fall of the rcuel angels the nunil cr of u hich though 
net known t> Us (C. axis ij4 n ), is known to Ood 
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Two lights alone, endued with two robes each, 

In this blest convent mounted up on high. 

And this the world shall gather from thy speech ” 

And at this voice that shimng company 

Paused, and with them the dulcet song and dance 
Born of the breath of those illustrious three, 

As oars, that leapt and made the waters glance, 

With rest from toil, or danger drawing nigh. 

At boatawam’s whistle stay their swift advance u> 

Ah ! how my mmd then felt perplexity. 

When I on Beatrice turned to gaze, 

And could not see her, though I stood hard by, 

Close at her side, and m that world of praise ' 


CANTO XXVI. 

St /oKn examinct Dante «« to love — The Soul of Adam. 

While I was thus perplexed, mine eyesight gone, 

Out from tlie flame that quenched it, burning bright, 
Thcio came a voice that my attention won, 

And said, “ While thou art winning back the sight 

That now, through me, from thoc hath vanishtd, o 

’Tis meet that speech should set the balance right 
Begin then now, and say to what are led 

Thy thoughts, and hold it certain thou const prove. 

Thy vision, though bewildered, is not dead ; 

Since that thy Guide in this bnght realm above, ■» 

Tliy Lady dear, hath in her look the skill 
That did the hand of Ananias move ” 


The "two lighiH* are taken by most coinmt.ntators to refer to Clinst and the Virf^in, 
but I bee nothing tu prevent our taking them as > noth and klijah 1 he « laienicnt » an ini 
filed protest against the early ltgi,nds that St John was to pass to Paradise not through the 
gates of death (/<;//» XXI 23) ihe "lworobr» are the eai thly and heavenly bodiee (1 91) 
^ The simile IS an almost lilctal reproduction of Stdlms iv 805, vi 799) 

In St John> in his character a 7 V' St John the Divine in W Dante 

finds a splendour which outshines even that Beatrice as repiesenting Ihcology Ihat 
which was glorious lubes its glory in the presence of the glory that excelleth (a Cor m to) 

^ St. John enters on his examination of the candidate as to Chanty, which Dante takes as 
equivalent to the highest form of Love 

U Ananias had with his hand restored the povrer of sight to St Paul after his conversion 
(Acfsix 17) So It had been the work of Geatnce to give clearness of vision to her disciple s 
mind , but with her a look sufficed, and the hand was not needed 
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THE SUPREME GOOD 
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1 said “ Or swift or slow, at her good will, 

Come health to ej es that were an open door 
MThere sho came lu with fire that burns me still ' 

The Good that on this Court doth blessings jiour. 

The Alpha and Omega is of all 

That Love reads, low or loud, in IIis sweet lore ’’ 

That very voice that freed me from the thrall 

And sudden terror of bulozzlemeiit, ^ 

To speak )et further did my purpose CiiU, 

And said, “Full surely thou niiist be content 
To sift with finer sieve, and thou must tell 
Wlio to suih target liath thy bow thus bent." 
tnd I “ Hy philosophic proof taught well, -s 

And by authority desci inling hence, 

’Tis meet that such love in my heart should dwell , 

For good, as good, so f.ir as ineeti our sense, 

Jtotli straight inkiudle love, and all the more 
As the giKsl in it growi th luoie iiiteuse , 

So to that Esse nee winch prciaileth o’er 
All others, so that each good not in It 
Is but a ray wliieh Its own light doth pour, 

Mon' than to any other, ’tis most fit, 

The iiiiiid should yield its love, if it disiern m 

The truth that this Irgli argument doth hit 
iSucli truth he bids my reason clearly learn 

MTio shows to me that Loi e is primal Lord 
( if all we know as sub-Uneis etemc. 


J • 1 hf wonI> thniw IkuIc ui»<>n the e^rly • xpetteritv* tif ll»p y A*" , , pfiinp , 

of c ig i hin th(. tire hail hetn kiiijlcil which h id ticiu ccumiI to hum 
**' Ihc w h 1 lb the H'.ioii of (lod, the “ Gou I of iniiitl (// m i 9 ) T!ut ib the 

Alpha and OmeKA uf every Scri}ilurc that tcAchci wiul lru« lauw IS C uiup f'/i xi 33 
Theobjectof liOvt h*ibl)e«n iiKh(I> stnlcd hut lekrsir siftiiii; of thp «]iicsti<iii was iircdrd 
whit pni< ess Is the soul of man iiu liinii)* ntliirdh to nrthK thiiTL'’s ltd to stik th it 
Supreme iioul! ^ I he inswcr th it Rtis >ii md Revel iti m dike gut 1 1 i u for Love *1 lie 
great tn istcrs of those who know iKaibl> I'laio iiid Ansioile had Itoth illumed thnt mans 
nitiue seeks its own goixl , tin f» iroer, that n w is to be found onlj n ihsolutt goodness 
C IS alniost a quot ition from 11 i 

The words might lie tllusirited hy psualKIs from a hundred writeis Dante was pro 
bahl) following in the steps of AugusimrU 1 i, * t<ttuiinos nti 1 1 ,enHfutftttineUear 
nps'rum tif'Nu requusent tn It ) and AiiuinasfSirmm 1 n, 4) If there is one Suiireme 
Good, from winch all others flow, there, and there only, uui man % jearnings rest C xvi 90. 

S’ What has just been said is illustrated b> the many names which commentators have 
^uftKe^ted for ilie teacher spoken of Anstotle Plato Pythagoras, Dion^ius the Areopagitc, 
St Peter It wouMbeeab) tolengthenthelistbyaddi<igthetwonamesofthepreviousnote,or 
Ruonaventura, or St Deriiard,oi Hughoi Kicluia or Adam of St Victor I he *' sulwtanccs 
iterne are the angcU and the souU lU men Comp Purg xi x-3. 



PVB.O.XXVL] THE BITING OP LOVE 151 

And the true Teacher’s voice brought Moses word, *1 

Of Himself speaking, ‘ I to thee alone 
A vision of all goodness ivill accord ’ 

Thou too dost bid me learn it, making known 
The message high of Truth concealed before, 

"Viniich tells to earth what in this Heaven is shown ” «• 

Then heard I “ Led by hglit of human lore, 

And by concordant high authority, 

Give God thy sovran love for evermore ; 

But say again if other cords there be 

That draw thee to Him, so that thou attest i>' 

The many teeth wherewith Love biteth thee.” 

ICot Indiler. from me was the purpose blest 

(If Clnist’s own Bogle, whither he did mean 
To lead my speech to mo was manifest , 

So I resumed, “ Those bites so sharj) and keen. 

That help to turn man’s heart to God on high, 

With this my love arc all accordant seen 
The world’s existence, my humanity. 

The death that Ho endured that I might live. 

And that which all the faithful hope as I, 

With the clear knowledge nhich thoso reasonings give, 

Have dranii me from the sea of love poiterse 
Safe to the shore where tme lo\o I conceive 


J ht words ha\k a spt< i*il iorcr m tlmr / tt/jc nsh mJam omhi tt>/ m/h tNetff 

itlt Iluili.sc(iui\ ilkiit is-xfuauiULWordwithlum C x 3, Pnrg xi 4,xv 7 

’W Ileieas^itn the tun 'ilion wonKof St John were in iMntk admitvi fmortth’i i 

one icn d>le answer (t) John \ 1-14, (i) i JpHk iv , or (3) Hrt> xxi , xxii 1 nu line to (*). 

■MS S«i far thk answers lnv( hcen satisfactory ft remains that they should pa •■ into act, 
ind that th» “ sovi.iii h^ve should he kt jil f »r the “ siman '* Good 
•*» Th< question involves two metajihorv M m is drawn to Gotl hy m my cord (//i/t 
M 4) (ok hires into the wul now la one wu} , Dvw 11} another 
M I he eagle was tin, symbol of St J(din in the nmved interpretation of 1 10, /?« 

IV 7 1 he hymn of Ad ini nf M Viu«u ({ixiioh, Stxc laftn p fi?) is the fulh t 

statement of the h>inl)oltsm A \erse fnun a wiiur of llu. lanik skhool {ihid p 7 ), which 
Dante may have known, already quoled ui its original form in C L 48 » , may be given heic 
in on Englibh version— 

** As agle winging loftiest flight, 

AV here never sesr s or prophet s sight 
Had piened theetlicreal vast, 

Pure hc>ond human punty. 

He scanned, with xtill uiidarried eye, 
llie future and the past." 

SB The answer states that Dante, in a living personal experience, had felt the force of esery 
impulse by whi.h the soul is led to God Xhe wisdom and power of God as seen in creation, 
the beauty of His goodness, the love shown in His redeeming work, the daily gifts of Provi 
dence or grace, the yearning of bis soul for peace, he had felt the power of all as converging to 
the purest form of Love 

BS The words point back to 1 34. There u the troubled sea ” of perverted love on the 
one side, the calm bright ocean of true eternal Love on the otlicr And that love 10 fiUs the 
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I on the leaves that clothe the nnivetse, 

The Etcmid GarJenor’s gniden, love bestow, 

As each contains the good He doth disperse ” 

^Vhe^ I was silent, sweetest song did flow 

Through all the Heaven, and my Lady too 
■With them crieil “ Holy, Holy, Holy I ” So, 

As sleep departs when some keen light wo view, to 

Through visual power which goeth forth to meet 
The ray that every membrane passcth through. 

And the awakened sleeper doth retreat 

From what he sees, aroused so suddenly. 

Until his reason gives him succour meet , n 

So from mine eyes did every snnmote floe 
Ilufore the rays of Beatrice’s light. 

That o’er a thousand miles shone gloriously , 
tVlicncc clearer than hefoie I found my sight, 

And I began to ask, with wondering gaze, w 

Of a fourth flame that did with us mute. 

And Uieii my Lady . “Here, within these rays. 

The first soul that the First Bower ever made 
Looks on its Maker with adoring praise." 

And, as a hough, by passing bn-ezo low laid, r. 

Bcndeth its top, then riseth up ag.iin, 

By Its own proper viitue iipw.ird swayed. 

So was I, as I listened to her strain, 

Astouieil , tlien new courage soon I won. 

Through strong desire that burnt to speak again, « 
And I begun “ 0 fnut who wast alone 
Created fully npo, O ancient sue. 

Who dost each bride as tw ice a d.iughter own, 

poit % heart that it embrare* r>en the leaves of the trees that are in the Pandise of God 
(A*«r' xxit a), each in pitiporiiou a» it raonifcu^ the and Wibduni of the ''eternal 

fsordener (Snwm ii a a6, 6) 

'ITie hjmn is th il of /»at vi 3, Kr’ h B It iv pt rhips mor** to the point to r*. n».mtti 
rhit tilt /i» Sa»i Is aUo the ntdilesi of the OiuiUis httirk,i( tl hjmns, and that Dante 
had perhaps htird it suhr nt the ^ ister Mnss of 1 w> in the It 1 nf St Peter s at Romt 
Hhtri ihb thought o** iht md of its consumm itiuii in iht /'afoi/tii? first btgan to 

I ike shape (vnl 1 p Kvil ) 

We note the profound sym 1 >oliim Now that the poet is found perfect in lose the con 
templatise iK>»er, the spititual vimoii it keiiitr ansi ckaro Utan hefise and he kees Beatrice 
( - Puine WjsduniX whom a little nhik Infoic ft \\s ) he lu 1 failed to see And with 

iter he seei a fourth foroii be&idck thoki. of the tliibc Apoktlbs, aiii leaiiis that it is that of 
Adam 

I he poet's classical memories are with him tttll, and the lines arc almost a translation of 
Stat 1 hev VI 8^4-857 

We note the strange mioglmg of sdiolastu. fancies wh wh gathered round the thought cf 
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THE PARADISE LIFE 
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Wjth all my soul devoutly I deaiio 

That thou would’st speak to me ; thou knoVst my will , r, 
I speak not, hut to quickly hear aspire." 

As oft we see some poor brute moving still, 

All covered up, and all the wrapping shows 
The strong affection that its breast doth fill. 

Thus did that soul primeval then disclose, i>ii 

So that it shone through all its covering bnght, 

AVhat joy to meet my wish within it rose ; 

Then spake “ Though thou hast not yet brought to light 
Thy wish, to me 'tis more distinct and dear 
Than aught most certain that thou soe’st aright, ids 
B ecause I see it in that Mirror fair. 

Wherein are imaged all the things that be. 

While nothing can of It full image bear 
Thou seek’st to know what time hath past for me. 

Since God in this high ganlen set my feet, iii> 

Wlieto now this dame by long climb leadeth thee , 
llow long mine eyes enjoyed this blissful seat, 

And what the true cause of the wrath divine. 

And in what speech my thoughts found utterance meet 
Know then, my son, 'twas not mere act of mine, 113 

Tasting the tree, that such an exile wrought. 

But the transgressing God’s appomted line. 

the fint created man Every woman wa^ a daughter of Adam , as marrying a son of Adini 
site lit-came hiq daut,liirr in law 1> there a hjUf touch of humour in speaking of him ah llie 
" fruit created ripe, all too soon eating of the forbidden fruit, also created npe f 

Commentators, sensitive as to the dignity of the poetry, have been scandalised at the 
homeliness of the compansou, but for that veryreason it is all the more esnccially ]>antisc)ue 
VIII 54, XVII 139, xxxii 140.) One wonders what animal he haa in his mind SnaH 

c the critics yci more if I suggest a cal * Had it been a dog, it would have lieen natural 
to say so, but even Dante may have shrunk from ttm ffatto Ihere is, it may be noted, a 
floating iiiocilotc about his ha\ing trained a cat to hold a candle (Crane, JitU Starm, p 
J09, fiom I’ltit, Fun-voU <. No aoo), which makes my conjecture prolxvble lo me 

the word **hroglM seems to suggest the undulatory movement of a cat s body as it purrs In 
suurt-me delight I hose whoreiiu-inber Bishop Ihirlwall and his cat " Lion,’ not to s)icak of 
Mont iigiie pi i> ing with his cat," will recognise the adaptation of that animal to the taste 
of the scholar and the thinker 

t 04 Ihe exceptional 7' / which gives the poet’s name instead of DanU deserves i 

passing notice, out has no claim to our acceptance 

Ihe nneral thought is ihit of C xv 62, that the saints in Paradise see all things m 
God All things are see n 1111 iged in that Mirror, but nothing created, though it nuiy reflect 
a portion of the Divme Glory, can be said to present us image with the perfect dearness of a 
mirror B> t.ome writers the Italian **fareglio” is taken as - the parheHan, the “ mock sun, ’ 
seen in the sky under certain conditions of refraction, but without bulHcient reason 

Tile soul of Adam had divined the questioning thoughts which were m Dante’s mind, 
and which he shared with mo^ medueval interpreters of Ctn u-iu , and answers them one 
by one 

DO 1 he gaiden is the earthly Paradise where Beatrice met Dante (.Fttrg xxvtii 9a) 

DS The answer is almost literally from Aquinas (•Svxfvi U 2. 73, t). 'fhe first human sm 
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There, whence to thee thy Lady Virgil brought, 

Fot ieara four thousand, hundreds three, and two, 

This great assembly j earned I for m thought, i-'i 

And I beheld the sun its course pursue. 

Through all its signs nine hundred years and more, 
Thrice ten, whilst earth was yet within my view. 

The language that 1 sjuke was past and o’er. 

Ere in tliat work they never could complete la 

The race of Niniiod toil and trouble bore , 

For works of human reason still .are fleet. 

Through varying will of man, that seeks the new. 

As the stars sway his course, their end to meet. 

That mail shouM sjicak, to natural law is due, n' 

Hut wlictliei thus or thus, doth Nature leave 
To you to choose, as best it plcaseth you 
Ere mo the infernal anguish did receive, 

‘I’ was the c.irtlily name of that Chief Good 
AVlio now the joy that swathes me round doth give ia’ 
‘ J'Ji,’ lie next was called, for as a wood, 

AVliere one loaf eometh and another goes. 

So needs must he all works of human mood 


W1S n <l ilit mere *t«t nf eating the fotlidtUn fiuit, hut the desire of s^iintual good u/i? t 
MtHSMfam, 'iiid th o ^n|lhe^ pride and rcbcllum neamst t>ud 

Jl* 1 he niimlirr* imjdt gw lift {Cm v s) j.oa m xhcLimhus Paintm from which 

(he ‘•onl of Adnin w nv rrlv-iifd hj th« 1 H nt into l-i uU *• J he ehronoloijx id ijited le th if 
of I ll■•t hills l> k < d uii t'i( I W nut itu I sshenin ittksniin^ h ised i>ii ihi I li brt w , with Mvhleli 
fh( iiiir^iiiof ntit \ulliniisi.d Xtisioii his m idt' us fsimihor Ihis estimate ^isesiic 5,1 x>, 
ind not 4104, ns the dntc nf Ad mi s > u itmn 

In the V h 1 <) Adam is vud ti» hnve ^>}cen Hebrew ns ii w xs aft* m nr Is spnken hy 
(lu chilJri.iJ»»r}Klxj * -5i SI rf' Here Hmlerelrni ts th it new We arr Jpft to giic s 
why 1 iiKluie to think that he m iv hue followed tht ii nhtuin uf some uf las Jevit h 
frieudn(vol 1 |i i\\> ), hut (hr ipiestioii IS &e ikH> worth >hs iissing 

IS* The non completion of the lower of Babel is repiesented not as an exceptional 
(.itistiophc hut IS n logic il (list nice thtt iinihmK thit ongii tes only in human will and 
stellai iiillucneeit Ins III It the elements of i>emunuicc (Comp H xxxi 77) 

Dante’s theor) of lanffnage a« the outcome of rann « nniural po« en cuided his » dl 
hn4 been adopted b^ Max Muller, who takc» the^ lines (1 ju-ija) as the motto of hia Scunct 
<•/ Languages {iA Ldition) 

lU The J or I (that readme U preferable to El or ITn) stands probabl) for the Jah or 
Jehovah of Exod vi 5 The FI, kli, 'have probably onginatea in a desire to make thi* 
pnuaxe agree with V F x but then as we have seen, the whole passage has the chnracter 
nf a retrnctation of what he liad there taught *' Un, ' though found in not n few MSS and 
early editions, has little to recommend it The Hebrew Ywi had prohablj l>een shown to 
Dante b) some Jewish friend, such as Immanuel of Rome (sol 1 p Ixxv ), a» the symbol of 
the sacred retragrasHmaion The texts that give H in I 134 give hit in 1 136 


131 An obvious reproduction of Hor. A, P 6o-6a. 
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THE FOUR TORCHES. 
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I, in that Mount that o’er the waters rose, 

Dwelt with a life, first pure, then marked with shame, iw 
From the first hour to that which followed close 
Upon the sixth, when change of quadrant come." 


CANTO XXVII. 

St Peter on Jiie eorrupt Sueeeuars — 7 ^ Aicent to the Pritnum — 

2Tte EmI of the Ttma. 

“ To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” began 
That Glonft, chanted by all Paradise, 

And I was drunk with joy, so sweet it ran. 

It was as though a smile did meet mine ej os 
From all creation, so that joy’s excess. 

Through sight and hearing did my mind surprise 
O bliss, O joy, no mortal may express ' 

0 life filled full with love and peace, good store ' 

0 riches, free from selfish eagerness I 
Before mine eyes stoed still the torches four, m 

All burning clear, and Uiat whicli first came near 
Began to grow yet bnghtcr than before. 


14U Thequcstionha(li(ci.i\C(Uauousnns«cr^, nmongthcm.ciglit nml forty da) s and ihirt) 
I'^iir yenrs The pro ului^ li uluiott gnvc a few hour^ Dintc fixes the Par'idi<>« lift* is 
I'lstiiiy from 6 am to i liitli iftcr noon One wonders m all rises what were the (ftiin for the 
c ilculatiun , but the iiiliIi e\al mind did not much tioubic itself about the limits of the know 
able In thr apjnrcnt inntion of tlic sun it passes over a quadrant in six hours On the 
tcclcsiasiicil division of the hour see iv 

J The doxoloyy comts litlv at the close cX the exanimntion in Faith, Hope, nnd Love We 
must believe that the Wolds dcsciilie wh It Dante had often felt as he listened to tht octuil 
Gloria in the cathedralh of Verona or Ravenna. 

An echo of the Vulg eXPt xxw inebnahuniurahnhertate domus Tw ettorrenU 
rwln/tafu lutr potabts fo^ " 1 he "smile of all creation/ thoui^h us a phrase, especially 

Dantean, xnai, if I mistake not, he ilso traced tn liturgic^ impressions, such, f , as would 
be made by the closing w ords of the m i^nibeent sequence tor the Sunday after Easter (I quote 
from the Sarum Missal^ 

“ Atira, solum, mare^ jocMndeatur, 

Fi cUHiti gfatuL'niuTt 
In calls spintaies chon, 
rrtmitUt ' 

W The four torches are, it will lie remembered, the souls of SS Peter, James, John, and 
Adam Peter begins, and bursts into the fierce invective, called forth, we must l«eheve, by the 
latest report which reached Ravenna from Avignon, where John XXII was bringing the 
^ttreh, year by year, to lower and lower depths o7 degndacion, though, from the aaumed 
date ^tbe poem, the words refer strictly to Boniface Vlll 
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And such in look and fashion did appear, 

Ab Jnpiter and Mara would be, if they 
Were birds, and should each other’s plumage wear u 
That ProTidonce which here on all doth lay 
Appointed time and office, on that choir 
Had laid conimaiida awhile all song to stay ; 

And then I heard a voice, “ Xo more admire 

That thus so changed in hue thine eyes I meet, » 

For, as I sjicak, all these shall change attire. 

Ho who on earth usurpoth now my seat, 

My seat, my seat, I say, which to tlic eye 
Of God’s dear Son is vacant at His feet, 
llo of my burial-place hath made a stye s 

Of blood and iilth, wherein the Kvii One, 

Who fell from Iloaven, himself doth satisfy < ” 

And lo ' the hue wherewith the opposing sun 
Paints all tlie clouds at morning or at eve. 

The heavens through all their wide extent had won , 10 

And as a mauh n pure and chaste doth grieve. 

Sure of licisolf, to hear another’s sin, 

And v’cti to hear it tlinll of fear doth leave, 

Thus Beati ice’s face to change was seen . 

So deem I m the passion of our £iag » 

Such dark eclipse veiled all the heaven serene 
Then further words he went on uttering, 

With voice so altered as its accents rolled, 

The change of look was not a stiangcr thing 


U Man was the redder of the tMro planets, Jnpu«r the hncYiicr Assume them to chftn^i, 
cheir plumage and Jupiter bk^onu k ficiy icd bo M Pet^r hecane as liante looked on him 

•3 The threefold iteration is after the minncr of the poet s fivounte prophet vti 4, 

xxu. apX 

2 S Probably the uords Implj a denial of theealidity of CeletuneV resi^atton iii 60), 
and thef«fi>re of llMt of ihe eltuion of >uccevH«r i ht. thro it. ivhich Jloaiface filled h as, 
of iibbt, vacant 

iBi 1 he words doubtleu paint Kome as Dante had seen it tn 1300, but they were true also 
of AM^noit in 13301 perhaps more intensely tnw. 

** Ihe fierv Hush of iightiuui wrath o%cr thv whole irea\Ln u oUiously cortrabted with 
the " smile of the universe ml 4 

U O’nriously here also there si one of the poet’s memories. So be had seen the living 
Beatrice look as she, tn her punty, heard of evil m others ( ^ xV c to , Cwm 11 31-37) So 
ihe transh>>ured Beatrice, who has become one with the heavenly wisdom, must ImIc on the 
evils of the Church 
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“ Christ’s Sponse was not with Mood npreated of old, « 
own, and that of linns, Cletus too, 

To serve bnt as a tool for gain of gold ; 

But to gam life, the joyful and the true, 

Sixtus, Callistus, Pins, Urban, all 
Shed their own blood, and bitter weeping knew. « 
’Twas not onr purpose that onr heirs should call 

Half Christ’s flock to their right hand, while the left 
Should to the other half as portion fall ; 

Nor that the keys which with me once were left 

Should be the symbol of the flag of fight » 

Against a host of baptism not bereft , 

Nor that I should, engraved on seal, give right 
To venal and corrupt monopolies. 

Which make me blush and kindle at the sight. 

Fierce wolves lu shepherds’ garb, with greedy ej'es, u> 

Are seen from hence through all the meadows fair 
Vengeance of God, why dost thou not arise t 
Gascons and Caorsinos themselves prepare 

To dnnk onr life-blood 0 beginning good. 

To what vile issue hast thou fallen there * m 

But Foresight high, that Scipio endued 

With strength to guard Rome’s glorious majesty. 

Will soon bring help • thus have I understood. 


The invective continues in words moie applicable to John XXII than to Boniface One 
.ifter another the names of the early bishops Rome wlu> liad shed thur blood, including bt 
Peter himself, are recited by way of contrast to the infamj of the Gascon and the C*iorsme 
ponlitTs, Clsmeiit V and John XXII fhe individual history of taihl’opc neceesanly lies 
outside the range of a commentary, and ma}, ut course, be found in any Church history 
Comp vol I p call , H C m 56 w 

One crying evil was that the Pijpes had shown themselves not the high priests of Chns 
tendom, but the princes of a party i he Gu< Iphs were at their right hand, the Ghibellincs 
on their left {Mutt xxv 33% Comp // xxvu. 85 

The keys first appeued on the Papal banner in 1339 (Murat Anu isso^ Tor the 
figureof St Pcterin the seal of the Hishriroan, see < xvm *36, Pnrg xxii 63 I me 31 pro- 
1 ibly refers specially to the wars of Horiifacc aith the Culonnas, but was only too true of the 
whole hustory of the Papacy 

The sale of p.itronagc, papal and ^sco^ as well as lay, culminated under John XXII 
Here again the contempt^rary records of au Engli^i iliocr c (Bath and Wells illustrate the 
wide spread corruption (Hishop Orokensfords r, vol i p i^Iv , Ixxxvi , cxvi 

37 Ihe readings vary between dt/esti and x’pndetia, the latter beiii}^ probably an explana 
tory glo!>s ** Defence of God ” is hardly, I think, an adr^uate rendering 
3** The words, ideally spoken in 1310, arc ns n prophecy er eventu The veil is dropped 
There was a lower depth even than that of Boniface, and it wrs found in the Pope who Itved 
when Dante wrote the Canto, and in liis immediate predecessor 
31 Had Dante, we ask, any concrete Scipio in his mind, or is it only the eternal hope which 
had before found utterance in the Veltro prophecy of ^ i 102 and in that of the 1)VX oi Purg 
vxxiii 43* Can Grande, we reuicmbei, was still living, and the poet prophet had uot given 
up the hope that he would prove the ideal reformer 
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And thou, my son, irhosc path doth downward lie. 

Still burdened with the flesh, ope thou thy lips, o 
And what I hide not, hide not thou.” Then I, 

E’en as the frozen vapour downward slips 

In whirling flakes, what time the Goat m heaven, 

To touch the sun, his horns m wmter dips, 

TJcheld through all the expanse of ether driven, n 

But upwards, flakes of vapour full of joy. 

That had to us awhile tlieir presence given. 

To track their semblance did mme ejes employ. 

And they looked on, till space ’tween them and me 
The power of jjassing farther dnl destroy. » 

And then my Lady, seeing me set ficc 

From gazing on the heavens, said, “ flownward turn 
Thy glance, and where lliy course hath uliLolod thee, see " 
Then, siiue 1 iirst had downward looked, 1 learn 

That I had passed through all the quadrant wide » 
Within whose bounds the first clime we discern , 

So that I saw, on Cades’ farther side, 

Ulysses’ wild track, and on tins the shore 
Whence once Euiupa, burden dear, did ride 
And further had to me this little floor u 

Of ouis been open laid, but that the sun 
Had gone beneath my feet a Sign or more 
hly mind ciiaraourcd, ever dallying on 

With that my Lady, more than ever sought 

To bring back every look to her alone. w 


1 hr mission from the (.htef of the Apostles completes that w hich had been symbolised by 
the man and mitre ” of /W'A xxvii 14a We ore reminded of A<t i <9 

^ The line desenbes tin. winter sobtice when the sun is in Capricorn As nt such a time 
the air might be seen thick with siiowlUke>j w n^w w \s the ether of heaven thick as with a 
snow shower iti which thr flakes were souls in Klor> but the hhower rose instead of falling, 
and vanished in the Lnip>reAn While he g*ues he passes, in his ecstasy, unawares into the 
ninth sphere, the J'ni/tHm 

79 When he had last looked down, it hod been ftoiu the stars of Gemmi (C xxii 133- 
154) 

91 Like most of the descnptions clothed in the language of ait obsolete stage of science, the 
line IS to us diflicult and uhseme Ihe best illustration is found in icm m s where the 
mraao or mid<ircle is defined as the equator , thajfrst tfime is that between the tropics What 
IHntc seems to say is that he had fMssetl thwmgh an arc corresponding to one traced on a 
globe from the equator to one of the (roptes The nassa^ rcfeired to is remarkable, as 
noticed in // ti ^7 ss , as giving the names Maria anu Lucm to the two imaginary cities 
which illustrate hts account of the sphenriiy of tlie earth What he says here is that he 
nctuaily saw from Phomicu to Cadiz, that he micht ha\e seen farther east, but that the sun 
wis westering, and leaving that portion of the earth in darkness Butler cumectures CAd vm 
dtl tKtBMo alfin dil /nmo <ltma " as giving a clearer meaning 
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And if or art or nature e’er haVe wrought 

Food for the eyes wherewith to take the niind. 

In human flesh, or skill hath likeness caught, 

All joined together I as nought should find. 

Compared with that divine delight which glowed, <>6 
As to her smiling face I then inclined. 

And the new power that this her look bestowed 
Tore me away from Leda’s pleasant nest. 

And bore me to the swiftest heaven’s abode 
Its parts, most full of life and loftiest, „„ 

Are all so uniform, I fail to tell 
tVliurc Beatrice chose that I should rest ; 

But she, to whom niy wish was visible. 

Began, with smile that of such gladness told 
That God’s own joy seemed m her face to dwell lo-. 
“ The nature of that motion which doth hold 

The centre still, while all the rest moves round. 

Hence, as from starting point, hath ever rolled , 

And in tins Heaven no other 'Where is found 

But the one Mind of God, whoioin doth glow no 

Tho Love that turns, the Power that doth abound 
Around it Love and Light encircling flow, 

As it aiound the rest, and this bright sphere 
He only know Wlio it eneiicleth so. 

Its motion hath no measute for its year 

In others, but from this tho others start. 

As ten by half and fifth is measuied clear 


Ptcf trati>ry to the new tspcni there is a revelation of the !>einty of Heairice siir 
pacing all that could be seen in human Hesh or revtalcd by painters tri God Himself 
rejoices in li<-i smile A giant c at that beauty carries the seer from the nest of Ixida r e , 
the consttllatiuti uf (.itmini, and he is conscious that he reached the P*i»tum M^tU 
(CffHZf 11 4), revolving vtiih iuconcei>abW rapidity O^nceptioiis of bpace derived from earth, 
sun, stailt are there in'ipphrable He cannot tell where he is. Inhere is no other whtrt than 
the mud of (sod (1 T09), which impels its motmnb and endows it with manifold powers, 
both of which it transmits to all the spheres whicJi it encloses. 

^ There is little to commend the reading ** meto ’ instead of " moniio " What is stated 
IS that the earth, as the centre of the universe is at rest, nhile alt the other spheres revolve 
around il 

The “ circle ” is that of the Empyrean, thought of as the dwelling place of God Its 
light and love move the Pnmum SiobtUy God only knowing how It is the source and 
standard of motion to all other spheres, but cannot be measured ^ their standards 1 he 
comparison in 1 117 seems inde^ to suggest such a standard Was the poet-astronomer 
baffled by the endeavour to express the inenable, so that be fell unawares uto the patadox of 
a self-contradiction * 
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And hovr in such • Tesiel Tims apart 

Hath Set its roots, its foliage in the rest, 

Will now be clearer to thy searching heart. la 

( ) greed of gain, which mortals hast opprest 

lleneath thy weight, that no one hath the power 
To raise his eyes above thy billows^ creet t 
Tlie will in men may put forth fairest flower, 

But ever-dropping ram at last doth turn 
The tme plums into wildlings liaid and sour. 

In tender children only we discern 

Or innocence or faith ; then each doth flee, 

£ro let the down to clothe the cheeks doth learn 
( )nc keeps his fasts in pmtthng infancy, no 

Then, with tongue loosed, will food devour apace, 

In any month, of any quality. 

Another, while he prattles, has the grace 

To hear and love his mother , spech being uleai, 

He fain would see her in her bunal-place. i-s 

.So black liecomes the skin, that did appar 
At first so white to see, m that fair child 
Of him who quits the eve and mom doth bear 
Thou, that thou wander not m wonder wild. 

Reflect that earth has none to guide as king, iw 

And en the rare of man strays, all beguiled 
But ere that January pass to spring. 

Through that small hundredth men neglect below, 

These higher spheres shall with loud bcllowings ring , 

Time the mc'iMtre of motion, *ind the moU of time are found, not as convenience 
ha& led men to find them, in the nio>eini.tits of the sun and moon, but in that of the Primum 
MobiU i ime ends there, aa spa(.e also ends 

It Is almost a lelief from tbesc transcendental specuUtious to paw to an ethical, oea a 
homiletic, thought 

llie words arc as an echo of Rom vit i8, hat \ x-4 llie continual ram i& the 
ever renewed prompting of the lower, srihsh nature In children (Dante s dogmatic theory 
would, I conceive, wamoit htssajing what he does even of uiibapticcd children) there may 
lie some trace of uith and innocence, but they vanibh as childhood \aiiisheb Comp Mun 
I 11-13 

^30 *] he examples of corruption nn. found in the two icgions of diitiek which wt have Uanit 
to call positive and moral Ine bo> f'lsts on Wednesdi^sand Fiidaw the 01*10 etts fle«h all 
througnl ent The Iwykeeps the fifth comnuuidment, the man wisheb lii-> mother in thegr*ive 
W 1 h, ‘ white skin ' is commonly exptmndeil of human niture, thouijht «i‘’, is m C xxii 
iifi,as the daughtei of thesim ^om< 1 /«’i« 1 n nun is dcstnhed ’is“yf/;i«f 1// (Pat xxit 
1 16> I he interpretation which sees in the whole jiassage a comparibon of man s nature to the 
moon as the sun s daughter is not, I think, tentble 

The complaint reminds us of the JIfottftreA / 1 fMrstm) of Ctmv iv 9 , Pt/rj^ vi 9* 
There was no one to gov cm the Church, for John X XT I (or Boniface Mil if we lake tht 
ideal date) was not a true Pope , no one to govern the Empi-e, for \lhert never entered Italy 
{/'ufx VL 97), and Lewis of Bavaria, Henry Mis successor, was following his example 

The astronomer m a passage striking)} parallel with Roger Bacon ( 0 / Tort c 54), 
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Tlie tempest fierce, that seemed to move go slow, ns 

Shall whirl the poops where now the prows we see, 

So that the ficet shall on its right course go, 

And, following on the flower, the true fruit bo.” 


CANTO XXVIII. 


'Hit Central Sun— The Eterarehy of Angd* t» eoneentWe Ctrtbt 

tVjiBN, as against man's life of miseries, 

The truth had been unfolded to mine eye 
ISy her who doth my mind imparadise. 

As one who in a mirror doth espy 

The flaiiie of caudle that behind him burns, s 

]'>o he has it in sight or phantasy. 

And then, to see if true the mirror, turns, 

And sees that it is with the image wed. 

As music that to fit the metre learns, 
ho 111 my mind what then I did is road, w 

As on those beauteous eyes I fixed my gaze, 

AVlioiice Love made coids by which my soul was led 

iiolei iht (Ufects of the Juli m Cilemlir The antiu’tl error of the hunilirJth part of i day 
had throtMi the Calcixlar out of ir by ten d lys. t.ircgory XJI reformed it in 1582, and the 
' h ingc. n'lH 'idoptcd in Liiglatid 111 1777 Here the pivphtey looks to a more rcmoti future 
than vt IS 1 *) uiu s vont, the limit which Ik set^ extending, if we take his words hteially, to 
well nigh three ihoubaiid >ears 

>Mien the fleet is saihnc »» "i »ron^ direction, the pilots mu^i rc\erw their course to 
)>nntf them to ihe haten wh< re they w(MjI <1 }»e All systems of Kovonimt-ut that Oante saw 
uquired tl it chan 1 I In i> there should be no more the spectacle of promibe without p>«r> 
formance, lloweib without fiuit 

9 The woril ''iiiiparadibc ’ is iioiueable is having been repioduccd {>y Milton (P f. iv 
5'J6) ^ 

V The comparison within comjnrison siigutsts the studies Itoth in optics and musie in 
which Dante deliglitcd He recognise^ in identity of law between the correspnndenee of the 
leflection to the (1 line and of music to metre We areiemmdcd of Haeon s question of “Is the 
delight of the ijiiavciing upon a *itop in mavic the tame with the pi tying of the light upon 
ihe watei i (Adv bk 1 It orks, 1 p 1 5 * ^ >753) l>ante eets forth his own exi>crit nee as he 
eared on the e^es of Heatrice, and saw that tliey mirrored the new Heaven f^imite, as in C 
xxiu 113) sc lh< I iiip>rean He sce^ at once a i>oint infinitely small and tnfinitel> bright, 
till svniUihe manifest uiuii of the Divine Nature, and round it, (icginning at a distance like that 
whu n parts the miMin fi urn its halo, arc nine concentric circles of fin , revolving, the nearest with 
a motion as swift as that of the Pnmum Mobilty the others with a hpeecT and a biightnesb 
diiniiushmg as their di tiiiee from the centre increased These, as we learn from ll 98> 
129, answer to the nine orders of the hierarchy of Heaven 1 he order is it will be noted, 
tile itiveise of that of the actual cosmos os represented in the Ptolemaic astronomy lliere 
the smallest sphere, that of the moon, nearest (he earth, was the slowest in its motion , here 
that which is nearest to the I trst Cause as its centre is the swiftest I he poet b mind seeks to 
know the meaiung of the contiast Was not this which he looked on the “idea" ui the 
I'latonic sense, the archetype ofthe visible c rcation ? Why was the copy so unlike the pattern t 
Dante may have had Hugn of &t Victor (Cinf Httr c 15) in hiv thoughts. 

VOL. II 
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THB CONCEHTRIC CIRCLES, [pab. c. xxvhl 


And as I tnmed me, and mine eyes did raise 

To that irhich meets them m the circling sphere, 
Whene’er we have clear vision of its wajs, « 

I saw a point so radiant appear. 

So keenly hnglit, it needs mnst be the eye 
Should shrink and close before its brightness clcai 
The smallest star which from the earth wo spy 

A moon would seem, with it sot side by side, ^ 

As star may be compared with star on high. 

At such a distance as a halo wide 

Doth compass round the light that paints its hue. 

When mist that forms it is least rarefied, 

Thus round the point a circle came iii view n* 

Of file, so suift that it would leave behind 
The sphere that swiftest doth its couise puisue 
And this within a second was confined. 

That by a third, tliat by a fourth agiin, 

That by a fifth, round which a sixth did wind ' 

Tin'll cimo a sociilh, so wide iii its domain 

That Juno’s herald, though full spin it won, 

Would fail its wide spiead ciuiiit to coiitam , 

So too the eighth and ninth, and tach did run 
More slowly round as it was fai away. 

As measuiid by its nuoibei, fiom the One. 

And that had fiaiuc the cleiicst in its lay 

'Which was hast distant fioni the puie spark’s light, 
Ih'cause, I deem, luon in its Truth it lay. 

Mj Lidy, w'lo beheld my doubling plight, w 

Voarniiig to know, said “Fnnu that point depends 
All Heaven, yea, and Natiiie, diplh and height 
That circle see which ncaicst to it bi nds. 

And know its motion is thus huiiied on 

By the hot love which spm to impulse lends ” c. 

^ Ihe me^uger of Juiio of course, liis the tAnb n ( Fn it ^9*1, ’tf i i ”^0 \i 
) 1 ht i trgest r imbt if uiie eoultl imiv.1111 U euin| leiiu r iis ciicip vt >ulil Ih. biii ill 

Luiii) ir«U ttith the scsenih circle, and the eighth and iiiiuh vteie of et urse, wider still 1 ur 
an ther rainbow comparisuti sec Purg «xi so 

* 1) into guesses tint tlie bri^htne^s of tbeinncrm st circle arises from its sh*»if}g more 
thin others in (he truth of the Ihtine N ttuic, and Te uriee onfirnis his cunjecti le by the 
siitemtiit that he is Itioking on the centre from whieli all Heaven and ^lalure depend 1 he 
V nls are ail actual quotation fjom Anst A/ei n 7 

In the physical costtos the /’rrwKwi aVo^i/r mot w with a manellous \clocity through 
ii intense desire to umu itself nith the calm motiouless Empyrean, which is thed«elling> 
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And I to her ; “ If our world did but run 

With order, as I see these wheels go round, 

I were content with knowledge I have won ; 

But in the world of sense we still have found 

The circles tending more to grow divine, so 

The farther they recode from central ground. 

Wherefore, to satisfy this wish of mine 
In this shnne wondrous and angelical. 

Which bath but light and love for boundary line, 

I needs must hear how thus it doth befall, s> 

The copy and the pattern differ so , 

For to myself ’tis fruitless wonder all” 

“ If thine own fingers scanty skill shall show 

Such knot to loose, it should not wonder wake. 

So hard for want of trymg doth it grow ” <-i 

Thus far my Lady , then she said “ Now take 

That which I tell, if thou would’st have thy will. 

And thereupon thy wits more subtle make. 

The spheies corporeal more or less space fill. 

According to the more or less of might c.. 

Which throughout every jiortion worketh still 
A greater bliss doth gicater good reipiite. 

And greater bliss a greater frame must show, 

If all its parts attain their fullest height. 

So this which sueeiieth all the spheies below, n 

As it moves onuaid, answers to the sphere 
Winch, loving most, most lull} too doth know 


plac'e of God ( 0 »tTf 11. 4) In tlic s^trifu U ci**tws love <s also, in like manner, the ernse of 
the rapid motion of the inneimosi Circle of the Seraplum, who txccl in love and arc nearest 
tu tile Divine Presence 

^ So m C XXVII T I ^ The Love and F iitiit of the Empyrean encompass the Prtmunt Rfobitc 
Here God, who is Light and I ovc, is the only limit of the Heaven, which ih, iii the stiictest 
sense of the words, an angelic J cmple 

The problem has been already stated in the note on 1 9 There is apparently a half 
conscious pride in the subtlety thit can stite such a problem, which seems at first insoluble, 
because none have tried to solve it 1 he words cont lui, if 1 mistake not, the key to much 
thnt seems tu us most wonderful in the supersulale speculation of Aquinas or Dionysius. 

The solution is given almost as a revelation of the higher wisdom The relation 
between the spiiitual and the ni itciial woilds is that of an inverted <irdcr In the latter, 
greater jyeifection requires greater esiiansioa, and so the I'rtmum MoliU corresponds to the 
circle ot the Seraphim who love God best 'uid know Him most perfectly bee note on 1 43 
That key being given, the problem is practic^ly solved, and the same correspondence ts to 
lie triced m the remaining circles 1 he questioner has to look to the virtue, tiie distinguish 
ing character, of each circle of the angelic hierarchy The English reader may be referred 
once more to Fr Bacon B 1 , U'orkt, vol 1 p 19, ed, 1753) mr an interesting parallelism 
10 Dante s view 
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VThercfore, if thou nirvey with vision dear 
Tlie virtue, not the semblance that we see, 

Of these substantial forms which round appear, » 

Thnu’lt SCO a wondrous correspondency 

Of more with greater, less with smaller here. 

And every heaven with its Mind agree." 

A« clear and calm the aerial hemisphere 

fihiucth, when ljore<is from that cheek doth blow w 
tVhenco with a gentler force his breezes veer, 

>Su that it clears, and bids the cloud-rack go 

\V1uch erst obscured it, and the sky smiles bright 
AV'th all the beauties that its regions sliow, 

So was T then, when me to help onght 

My Lady thus took thought with her clear speech, 

And Tiuth, like star in heaven, was full m sight. 

And uben those words of hem their goal did reach. 

As molten iron sparkleth all around. 

So spaikled then those circles all and each , w 

And every spark did more and more abound 
In fiery light, and so tlieir mimbci grow 
Pieyond the " chess boiud’s doubling ” problem’s bound 


1 ilc wuiti th i( cit.ar's the vik) from raMs i> thi. nort>i east, as Itss ti>rm> llian nluch 
limn from tht. noith«est, th< Iht'iuit 1mt/vs whuli tu ih t iii] iiiioiis of spring of 
Hor Oii i J’i, 11, n t., j , \ ir,, h >ii $^5 So with I> uitc, wlil the mists of doubt 
driven awa> by iht. tiuth thus revsMkd Ui him Com|> Boeth 1 s 
>*1 Ihc lUKclu oidtrs r<.joicc in ths tiuth and >how then y>y h> anew brightness, sliowo 
I > countless spaiklcs 

Tht (loubhns; of ths chc s u th r u in.j it t » the f nl p m ei iisr s i it of ihi st »rj that 
the insentor of the uaiik iskcd fot hi> rew ud one },ruiii^ wlKtifui tin first srjutre of the 
che«<t Itoaril twi for tht S4.c(in<i uul soon, the rt suit bting tS 446 744 C7> 7^9 s^i,c is (^car/ ) 
Ihe problem, like tin. itsdf is said t > hast tt me iiom liuin but when or how the 

gime passed iiuu I mops ihtia is no sufTiciuit o iduit c t> sa> \ticitise, Stlatium Ludi 
iictuchpruttt is said to havt, bci'ii wniiui b> iaio|H> iiMiitsoli; btlore leou, and Hjdc 
Ofi\ijna SaAi. hdudti, 1C94) qiu t<s omc S-t\on vtisss m which it isn tmed, wliith would 
impl> that It wis known at in 1 trher ditc ihiii Uul of tiu fi st Crusulc It ippcirs in 
Chaucer, Bookof tht J*Mthts^e where wc hue the dtsciiiitioii of a gamt. at chess oetween 
Man and loitunc, in whiih the foinnr is ihickiniud nid in the A mnnci t>f King 
Alisauttdt* 1 3uub(ifiei A u s me IikIiI is ihiuwn on tiu histui> of the game in 

hull In the fai Mlial in A u i'’A7 i *sn uuiiluss phitr e tine tul loteine who in the Palace 
of the People and in the Dre»eiiee ot (>utilo Ni \ell 1 < irncd i n thui g tines simultaneously 
with the b^t {tKycik of tne ell> luskiUK only at one won two ut these, and | it a drawn 
K nne in the third (I/o/m/ c 189) In 1312 Kich'ird ol Cammo w is iss^ssinaied as he was 
pi uitiu at cheib (C ix 50 ti ) One wonders (i) wheUur Dime played chess is well is 
worked the sum, and (9) whethei he gut at his result with Koman .n Aiabie numeials, 
by kimple mnltiplieatioii and addiiMii, or by the nlgebmie fominli of gtumetncal i>rogres 
n 

Sion S<«a Ihe \ial le numcraUaiid the ai brevialed meihodb of Algehia had been 

intro luced into 1 uropt by I eoinrdo 1 h>iiu.ci of Pisa in his /trrr lhaci eire X2C2 and both 
(rerlicrt (Pope Sylvester 11 ) and Rolwrt irryssitete are credited with some knowledge 
the latter ihey ucuir in \ MS in C C C (mnbrilgc of 1 tie lumed 111 Chauecrs 
tn 137s is still ‘ new Mtrthinls accounts were kept in Korn in tiumenls till the 
I iiddle of the ifih eentury (Peacock in f-myc art Ant! metic) ihe result of the 
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Aud then from ohoir to ehoir Hosannas fle\r 

To that fixed Point vhieh ksepeth every onot » 

And will keep avor, In its Ubi true ; 

And she, who saw what thoughts of donbt had won 

Power o’er my mmd, said : “ These, the circles prime. 
The Seraphim and Cherubim have shown. 

As if constrained, they speed in such quick time ido 

To be as like the Point as they may bo, 

And their power varies with thoir sight sublime 
Those other Loves, which moving round wo see, 

Are known as Thrones of God’s face manifest, 

And so thev close the first trine company. i>c 

And thou should’st know th<it all are so far blest 
As doth their vision 111 the abyss descend 
f)f Tiuth, wherein evli nitellect finds rest 
llciicc may be seen how bliss attains its end. 

Founded on that one smgtc power of sight, iw 

And not on love, winch afh'r doth attend 
And of that power to see, the standard right 
Is merit, child of God’s grace and good-will , 

Thus they advance from cU-p to ‘■ti p of hi ight 


sum miRhi Will seem lilt, sjmlail «>r lUt II iiiimt-riblc comiuuy of ihc uik«!s Iht f itl tint 
'll! till, s^iaiues uf tin lunt uf Wills C uhedml north >f tht. ulsi ili ur irv iiiaikui with 
Aril 11 Tiiiiuti'iis, while thiisc un iht south in. niarkcil with Komin, mi> indii.'iic tiihi.r ihi 
fiist intioductioii of the fuimer or the (.onUmporoutous use uf tin, two ry* 6c m hrA 

Sot xik p 4a) 

\i)d riuJii I'J ihit I ommny the n (ome^ the Jou I IJoNUui i I h it cenirp, the Light nil 
1 01 *• w Ini h t> >1 Is kt 1 1 N ilit-m *. i h in liu i ml j tin 1 h n t 1 1 1 a smue ihuii trwUu , 
su the.) sh dl be I 1 1 1< r ji> 

^ J h«* cHssihi tioTi Is m niiU 1 1 cd U|H>ti the tnitisc /’ ( t/ttfi finranhi/i^ whieb 
li ins the. n irru r f Hu njsuis il « I here arc thi< ai a i uiderh, e tch with three 

sub s( ( tiuiis \i|iiiiii> I I 1 8) follows Hionysius ’i> 1 ) Kite does here A some 

« h (t difh t< rif ( rjdinne IS k.ivt'ii bv f*ieifo»i Uic Ivrcit (///>w ftt J rrrifr tt), ind iir'’in by 
Halite hiniM If III C <>»”/ 11 fi Ills not ) lliii k, wuilli whib ta t dul tie llic difleient iiriligi 
tiients C niifj P C A nt Pi / ^lt Antnh ml fkt 

«ind Westi itt s irt on Ihonysiui in Cont Rtx \ol % Ihe (inestion whether St Pauls 
eniinteraUou 111 horn viu •\ , Ffik 1 >, (.ol 1 i> ry, ini| lies the e) issiiiuitioa whiih 

was afterwords develuiH-d fidui 11, belongs to I tblie il e \( ■~S- is iitl > r tliciii (o ih tt of I) inte 

I he Seriphini and t ht in) nil (bfftii'u in Ihit tb funtw 1 ext el in luve ind the oil < r in 
knnwledgi , ite alike in this, ih it c u.U desuts lu 1 1 t 11 f luied to the liketu ss uf wh t it know 
and lotes 

I he Ihroiies ire those wh > art miirors of P « Hnine Minrl in usfulntss (C ix f|), iiid 
iretheiefori (lie spmis rhroui;h whom it exee itC'. it judgment , on wliiili Us glory rests 
Ihe bliss uf e leh uf the three ranks is | < rfeet in kind though it may difter m its uegree 

Ihe definition is thntoiiehly Ansioteliin Pcifect li ippiiiess (evjaipeoi'ia) is *1 con 
tempi Give energy 1 he subtlety of the m hoi isue mind h id t used the question whether ihi' 
wis sufTiuent aieount of tlie biesseUiiess of the ant,elK spirits, ind some, « if Scotus, placed 
that blessedness in the fruition of the love of (*od Dante, tullowiiig Aquin is (Smmm 1 
9 3, 1-8, 111 99, 1-3), treats the lose of God as a secpuiiee iid supplement of the 

knowledge 

1 he law that the vision of God varies in its clearness ocrording to the merits of those 
who contemplate it is a general one, and holds good of the spirits uf just men mode perfect as 
well as of the angels. 
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The other Tnad, which doth bnrgeon still . 

III this eternal spiing, which no blast drear 
Despoils when Aries comes with night-frost chill, 

For ever warbles forth Hosanna clear, 

With triple songs that echo in the thiee 
Great ranks of joy where they intnned appear. ia> 

Thiee hosts divine are in this hierarchy — 

Duuiinioiis first, then those a-, Yiitiies known, 

Then Powers, that fill the third place in degree 
Tiieii in the twain whoso dance is last but one. 

Archangels, I'rmcipalities, wheel round, 

And sports of Angels have the last place won. 

These onleis all siith upward gaae are found. 

And downward so prevail that each doth draw. 

Ami each is drawn, to God in lose profound 
.Vnd Dionjsius with suih }o.iming awe is" 

Those orders gave himself to coiitemplato, 

Tliat ho, as I, assigned then names and law , 

1‘ut Gregorj fioru him did scpaiato , 

And so when ho in Heaven had opisl his ejes, 
lie smiled at that his notion of oui sl.itc ir 

\ud lot it not, I pi.ij, thj mind surpnso 

That iiioital man should niter triilli so deep, 

For he who s.iw it taught m wondious wne 
I'lill inaiij a truth whuh these our tildes keep ” 


*>■' llie second triplet includes the Donuo-ttioiis Virtues, and Powers They rejoice in 
'll! ct«.ni.d spring, « hii.h is not < d i the t ii thl> spnn^ ch inges, with the order of the 
sL^isofis. When Ants is Mstn b> nisht, / c , afiti the 'luiumna] tiiuiiiux iiu winter pissts 
o\er Its Hnsinni chant, as tm eirth over the fiilds Ihi virb whuli jjtrilt uscn, 

i’vma, liter ilK " gt ts out of w uutr, ' unwintus (if wc ui i> com the i\on.l), had com- to 
Ih. used of the song of buds in spring tunc. 

231 7 he term />(<, literully goddesses, IN usedj like *'goils’ in /V Usxii 6*tndya&»ix 35, 
for those who are, m the measure of tluirenpntii>, sh.irers m the Ihsme Niture 

124 The Principilities nnd Archangels me is it were, the sululleiiis of the army of the 
Lord oi ^ lUioth, the rank and file of «l iJi is made up of angels. 

13V Speail ittve critics (r t; ,1 *iglnrucxht, a mHthem’itician of Turing hive found in this 1 ne 
m antieipittiiii of Sew ion's ilieoi) eif unisersai uitroeiieui Ikey forget that Dante isdesuib 
mg the spirituil, not the matirtal, uiiiserse 

1*1 The difference hetwei n (*regory ind Dionysius wis thil the former inverted the rehtive 
positions of the Pnnapalities md \irtues puitiig 1* weii in tlu fust la s, Pnnctpnlities in 
the second 1 hrones in the third So Dante hod himself done {lomt/ ii 6) at a tune when 
he eared less for the authority of Aqumis thin he d'd when he wrote tht I'anuiisc He 
smiles, os it were, like Gregory, at his former ctnr 

133 The words of a xit 4 were supposed to include a complete vision Of the heavenly 

hosts, which St Paul, in hts turn, was bcu«v«d to have tevealed to the Areopagite 
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CANTO XXIX. 

Btatuce m the CrmUen and PaO of Anqilt. and on the Paiilia and FoUtes 
of Prtachira. 

When both the children of Latnna old, 

In shelter of the Ram and of the Beales, 

The zone of the honzon doth enfold. 

As IS the time when from those balaneed seales 

They part, both one and other, from their plate, 6 

Till, changing hemisphere, the balance finis. 

So long, wifh look which winning smile did grace. 

Was Beatrice silent, looking still 
Upon tlio Point wluih I was weak to face 
Then she began “ I speak, nor ask thy will m 

Whal Ihoii wonld'st know, for I ha\e seen it thoie 
AVhcreiii oath iiht, quando, centres still. 

Not that lie sought a greater good to share — 

That might not be— but that His glory great 
Might, as it sliiiies, tho name ‘ T AM ’ declare, is 

In Ills eternity. Ills timeless state. 

Beyond all grasp of thought, as seemed Him right, 

The rternal Love in new loves did dilate. 

Not that He lay before in sleep of night. 

For no Before or After did jirecede "o 

God’s moving on the waters in Ills might 
Matter and form together did proeeed. 

In purest state, to act which could not err, 

As three-stiinged bow sends forth a triple reed 

1 -'* After Dante’k f isluon, th« simjik fact that Ik. itncr was silent for an infant, as lont, 

It fitiCs for sun or moon to rist ,i! ovi. or Mok Iiclow die hoHron, is desenked in x somewhat 
tumpheated fashion Ihc sun and moon ai« reprevcntul at the mumeiU uf the equinox, the 
former in Anes, the latter in Libra. 

Ikatrice sees the unspolccn thoughts of Dante ui the mirror of the Divine M ind, which is 
the ground of all space and lime 1 liose thoughts ’irc qnestions such as Aquin is had asked 
and answered ( S'frwwf i 60-62) os to the nature, creation, and function of angels 

] he first of the questions was one which had largely occupied the minds of the school- 
men Wh^t motive led the Divine Mind to break, as it were, the silence of eternity by the 
act of creation ? He was bound by no chain of necessity , He could not add to Ilisown perfec 
tion It was, therefore^ that He might manifest His glory, the glor^ of the 1 A&f, to otliers. 
So Aquinas (e Gent 11 46). In ctemuy, outside the conditions of time and space, the 
Eternal I ovc was plcxsetl to reveal Himself tii n* w loves It was not as if he had been 
inactive before creation, for m eternity there is no before or after So Aquinas (Summ 1 
10, 1) and Augustine iConff xi 13) Those distinctions of tune and space Mgan when the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters {pen 1 s), for time is the measure of 
motion 

The unage is taken from the crossbows of ancient warfare which discharged three 
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And as in amber, glass, or crystal clear 

So shines a ray, that from its first descent, 

Till all is bright, no interval is there. 

Thus from its Lord the tn-formed cfBuence sent 
Flashed into being once, and once fur all. 

Nor did, as it began, degrees present » 

Order and form as concreate did fall 

With substances, and those were os the croun 
Which purest act did mto being call 
Mere potency is seated lowest down. 

And potency and act unite midway, » 

And how to disunite is known to none. 

Angels were made by God, did Jerome say. 

Long tract of ages cro m order next 
Tlie other world was started on its way ; 
lUit this IS writ in many a sacied text «' 

Of writers whom the Holy Ghost did teach , 

If there Ihuu seek, thou wilt not bo perplex’d 
And Re.ison too the viino belief doth reach. 

Which scarce could suffer that the pnw’ers that move 
Should lack uuinpluteiiess that belongs to each. i 

Nosv know’st thou when and where these forms of love 
Were made, and how , so thus arc iiuendi 6 d svcll 
111 thy dc'-ire thiec files that buirit to piovo 


1 I wsutoiuc lUrcflii tliKe iiiou'tare(i)pur<. Ill ait.1 tiu puuiiiluuik. urihc vi'.ilik cm i 
lion foiiii or lln. unccln ouki> (|l ths oiilt.nitl tnd spcf.1 illy m in, 

IS iiniling loith the elements ( Ami this tit tiioii was inst i it iiicous 1 In. w nole iiiiivt rsi 
(itshni, ns It wx.ri, into eMslciict. tii'«t iiUaiit.ou>ly, ts a ri> piists thiou^jh Ci>'ttal 1 tu 
iinai^er) rcniliuls us, like C it V 7 ~*^''> t>i the ^udcni of vxpcriiitLiit tl optu s 

In tint cn'iti m tin. iiifcU, ispuu form, t f spiut hi.M tlu hi,>lust m ,) 

Pure mattsi or ptitcncy, 'is «. ipthlt, of liiKiur pos>ihiliit(s i>f N'liurL, held thu lowest. Tin. 
visihto uosinos, aiiiinate and iiianiuiait., ht.M thv mtunu.diait. pLuc, 

^ Dante, ns a disciple of Aquinax, who *isqcrt> tbe snniilt uuousiuss of tlu tn. im >n of the 
whole unnersc, iiulmling the anuils (Sw/ww i f% \ pltit Iik utluiiy thnu tint of ^t 
(ciome, who had iiiudenc illy tauitht (in i mUc on />/ t ?) ch a thi. Luli had I llii cn. ittil 
ncslx itiii. tlicureitionofthcmalenalumverse Comp IIiit,hofSi Vuiur, Smw/m p i 

T hr tests which Dnnie m*!) hue hid in hi> mind arc Ccn i t (so I c), / 

will t, Ji CIV 4, 5 1 111141 1 iiplivs iht meduLs d iheoiy uf iiisptriiiun .is cqmsalent t> 

dirt itiuii 1 he writers of sciipitiic wcix hut the j«ennien of the bpirir 

^ \n rt /nor/ atKiiment is added to ih it from Scripture The mf'els were, as m f'onv ii 
s Cans XIV X, the movers of the split.res It was not eisy to cuixcivc of their having 
< Msted withiiut the function which wis the final cause of their existence, and the .’bsence of 
which therefore involved imperfection 

V The word elect” uused instead of** created, because the fuuhiul angels- futhful tu 
( lud s elect ion — are sjxikcn of 1 he rrlwlltous angels also had been tnaile with a like election , 
1 ut they c isi it away, as Chrisimn» cut away the elcctiQS S^ace which makes them childrc i 
Ot Cl d (// ' 14,3 Ptt I 1 ) 
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Nor could’st tliou niimben ap to twenty tell 

So soon as part; of that angelic host „ 

Brought on your lower world disturbance fell. 

The other part remained, and took their post 

With wondrous joy, as thou hast here beheld. 

And never have their circling motion lost. 

Through the accursM pride were they expelled « 

Of him whom thou hast looked upon below. 

By all the weight of all the world fast held. 

Those whom thou sce’st here did their meekness show. 
Acknowledging the Goodness that had made 
Them quick and prompt such mysteries to know , go 

And hence their powers of vision were displayed, 

By grace illumined and by ineiit too. 

So that then will m full lesolvo is stayed. 

I u ould not have thee doubt, but hold as true. 

That in receiving giaco comes meiit high, 1^ 

E’en ns affection opes in mci<'iiro due. 

Vow, looking round on this Consistoiy, 

Tliou in ly’st enough coutcnipUtc, if my speech 
Bo gruspid, Mithont a furllur eommeiitary. 

But since on eaith the schools a doctiino teach ,0 

That the .mg( he n iturc, in its span, 

To thought, and will, and memory doth reach. 


S » fir three of ihe qiH>n us htd f tv 1 tu »tie I J here rennmed tliit vthith isk d how 
lon^ ill ilUI 'in.velsrtn) lined f utliful totluir Maker Damt th, lui full >ws Aquin'is(b«mm 
I 63 in riidiiit iiiiiiit, (h U ir M IS ain uc insttntincoos iuf mnt fron one to twciily g^avt 
in imj It nni^in f r lotifvrs ont<in(luion cf his own pcrfti lions (/’«rc xu yv) for his 
'ispiiu^ ht ejiid »iih Om\ I m Aiv la n) fer his Ittdiof; innuintrtnc other engtis 
I itu relilliii Milton sttiiis t.> liivt denuxlid more tun for his episodt of iht war iti 
Hvi>e}i(y / hk V 1 ) J lit f dl of int u Mtls ( IS m // xxxit isr-izOdislurbtd iht matter 
Mhith umltilits tilt tlemtnts of thtritm^A 

^ fhc'Srt wlurh the ft rliful 'infects itomt wns (ht of tunttnipl tuner praisnij; i Ion ^ 
(jotl ts the < cntie < f iluir htni i. 

Comp // AXAtv 34 

^ I he pioud self i v ihju^ impels ftU to tstrtmefct dejrinlition Ihose that wtie nioie 
inotiest owntd that they hid nothin^ they lui not rtctivtd aid thtrcfoit received more 
illuinin'itinK grace, and th n, on tht lhcor> of a “CToie of t indignity or tinj^ruily" (Art 
Kill) the cift ofpersc\»tiiut so that they toul no lon^u fall fiom their huh estate Gract 
therefore doesnot exclude mtnt , nn> i iihtr thtre ix \ merit in tht >tr> it i of accepting it 
S> ih increls had, m scholastic linnUae,e, mviited their blessedness (Aquin i 6e, 

M '»■') 

1 he word ‘ consistory had I een used in tx 24 of the deities of Olj mpus Heie 
It Is applied to the “general assembly of the saints and angels (//td xii 23) Comp theuse 
of 'cioultr luPurjr xv 57, xxxi xaS 

1 he bold Self confidence which h-id led Dante to challenge componson with Ovid and 
Lucan (// xxv 94^9); almost to compete with Lstknl ir\d St John in apocalyptic imagery 
{Pur^ XAJX , xxxii) ), IS H ith him still in one point th scholar uui correct the master, and 
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More will I speak, that thou may’st clearly scan 

The truth below confused tlirongh want of skill, 

In teachings thus ambiguous in their plan. 

Tliesc subslaiiti's since joy their life did hll 

libra Clod’s own face, their glance lia\e ne’er let stray 
h'roiii Him with whom- IS nothing hidden still; 
lienee is thuir vision never drawn away 
By a new object, nor need care to take 
Facts to local], because they do nut stay , 

So that 111 low men dioam, although awake, 

B(li( viiig, not behoving, in their speech . 

Tills last it IS more guilt and shame doth make 
Not by one path do ye your wisdom tenth, 

As ye jihilusophibc , so leads astray 
The love of show and fancy svvaj ing each 
Yet e’en on this less weight of scorn we lay, 

Hero m this Heaven, than when the Sacred Book 
Is tliriisl aside or iiiado false part to play 


111 tNen\i nliirts Thit thinker htitl l^ufl'htth^t in 1 rcmcnil tr 

IS tiicti do I ts) Nut so ks ths pxt s jud^iutni 1 licy )> ivi. no neul> and ilu ri 

lore no jKiwrr, of mrm<iry, for tluvvtt. dl tUtngv in the iMvmc Mind, arc mirrors of that 
Mind, 'Hid in i( there is no ptst, nmi thmforr ik> mt-mnry Nomwohjict can intriruptthtir 
\ision« and thcis heing nuintcriuptiuiiofaii<'\U’pnscuipeiC(.ptiun,thLrtcanhi. noiiicmon, 
«hii h impiirs il it in(cnn|iiKin 1 he sumkty of lix, suhulasin, mind m iv dmost he 

said to kuUiiiii Its til tliib >pi.i,ulatiM. thvor> 

The pasMiic liuu> a |i « dUl m C xiii laC In this irntttr if ihi mtmii'j of the an^ls 
he |i tsscs jndument on two (.lis-as of w dre inius ^omc liehrsc in thi ir ovt ii specu 

liMois mil hit ( no hcrcticii animus s-im m uni iiu thturies which they do m t believe, for 
tilt, sikc uf st iitlnik, iniii and winning pt us*. b> pir id yves, ind this, isofihevei) (sstnceof 
liLrisy, hrings iiioi emit Wc hive no adufuatc data for deuding what leauhers L> uiic had 
III vi<.w under « itlu r < itLi.>iv 1 he r iiit<\t w mUI stem to sucsest thit lie pi icis Albert of 
ColojtnCj who lNo attributed ineiiioi) 1 1 iu>.eK, md \ |i in is in ih f tmei gi nip I surmise 
that some thenloRictl dispui Uits «b m be had eiiiuii ten I u \ eion t, ur, it iiia> be, I'aris, 

< inic under the he im« r condemniii i 

•^•The condemn itun of error i eirried finhtr Mm weie followinc; i leh his own 
self chosen path, win icas (here was but one « i> tb u led t > the one Truth Wh it i l-iter 
*igr le*irnt to call Latitiidinarianism, the belief thit all the w uiderings of inui will at last 
e mverge to truth, found no favour in rKmeseye^ >Vh’ithesaw in suih w indcrint's was 
the preftniiee of counterfeits to i('ibl> above ill, an ihbOibim; eitotism Some of iis in 
peihipb u mpted to ask whether ih> ju li,e w is Uii^eilKr free from the f iiliiii winch he thus 
euiidemns i 

^ Errors in speculative philo«ophv were, however Is «mI linn the npRlr, t or jienersion 
of Scripture, and these, as he listened to preaeliers lu \eiuui or Kixinna seemed t) him in 
swarm on every side Ihev ilevlt with it as with any otlier 1 k> >k i iii,t.tiincf that it hvd been 
bi>iit,ht with the hifKitl of the S lints, vnd that lowliness iti re -irlintr it u is the tomlition of 
lUuminvtion It grieved hi> soul to see how tt was wrested, whvt idK questions men wrinkled 
over 'IS ihcy expounded it ^me explained thedaikness vt th> kiueihxion as an erlipse, 
'ind then, contrary to the axiom, non sunt mntUf4nanda pntttr necessitatem, 

assumed that the full moon liecanie a new moon for those three hours That, of course, the 
astronomer jKvet could not stvnd Others maintained that the hqht of the sun w is riot only 
intercepted 'over all the land of Palestine, but alisolutcly filled, so that there wvs dark 
ness in Spvtn and India, two ideal honaons of the land hemisphere as well as in Judaea 
Apparent]) Dante thought this an irrational extension of the supern itural His own position 
seems to have been that of one who accepts the fact the authority of Senpturt, and con 
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They thiiik not then% how mnch of hlood it took 
To sow it in the world end what high praise 
Is his who humbly turns on it to look. 

For outwaid show each one his wit displays, 

His own inventions form the preacher’s theme, ,5 

And all the Gospel story silent stavs 
This saith the moon did intercept the gleam 
Of sunlight at tlie Christ’s death-agony, 

So that to earth its ladianee could not stream { 

This, that the light itself was quenched on high, 

And so alike in India and in Spain, 

As with ttie Jews, such daikness met the e>e 
Nor doth our Florence such a crowd contain 
Of Bindi, Lapi, as are tales like tliese, 

Wliuh through the year make pulpits ring again, ,, 
So that tile lambs, in ignorance, at ease. 

Turn flora the pasture fed with wind alone, 

Ytl find in iguoiance no excusing pleas, 

Ciirist said not to Ills piimal flock, ‘ Go on. 

And to the woild proclaim an idle tile,’ „„ 

But give to them the Tiuth as corner-stone; 


ftsses his lenonncc to the tnu^c I idopt the re iding eii n/fri mste-id of " r mentt, 
which fmds> favour with >uin« cuuc'v {htm , Vhtl) llvrt also Dante d>fTci>> fium Atjumas 
111 44 and from Jerome 

103 Xhe two 11 tines, T apo short f)r fnc ] > 1 iml j, for Jiditir'indo, are given, like our lom 
*in 1 J*)ck as the comniotusi at Floiencc Perhaps they were so coininon that the> weie 
'll nued 1 y tht f'linilies wh is«. nnmrs nppe^r in history I apo Saltercllo is one instance of 
(he former ii'inie, I ut 1 do n t lecollecc meeting with a Ptndo 

J**' 1 ike all other men who have thtir sh ire of the j r n hetic element of ch ir icttr, I» nii 
itAid hjs Old with ihc il ught rf thr tvisied s of ihc niilpK i lofidess dis 

ussnns it out things Ih.>u id the himt of the know ibic idlt jests in I t des ih it were 'lot 
comenuiit m le up *i I iri,e iiortitiii of the |ieaelnii|c ih u he h id heaid in Itiliaii cities 
It H lul i be 1 d>«ar> ind prohthss t*)sk (> trlJict in’a*iniev of Ibis d>u«e 1 hose nho are 
11 {uiiiUed with mcdiisal seni >iis will rcoi.nise the triith of ihi description 1 content 
myself With quiting the words f 'mother mui of genius pr>bibl> D’lnti s i«, teller uii the 
piL'ichingofhisiiint uhiehhtdt cn)fsascomunmg**»r( mr a^unfitr 

m iti, sid iiifimta \tuttitia tt xilifit,aUo ^nmonum iht Ihcre w is 'll! 

sdutdy in it Oi ill the | re wheis he had heard, otic only had leaihed at 

uiicL his mind in I liis heart, and tb il « iv Ftjthold of Heei-tisburg, of the Frinetscan Order 
K Bicon(£V^ lert e 

Were the lines in Milton s mind when he wrtite yc 175), " I he hungry sheep look up 
tiiid are nut fed, or was the thought derived I > both from I scK xxxiv 3, or was it izi each 
case a self originated parable / 

1 he Ignorance of the flock was not of the kind th it 1 oiild be pleaded as an excuse 
1 hey all had some knowledge of CUristi in truth, and the most elementary know Icd^c should 
have taught them a distaste for the rubbish which they heard from priests and friars 

109 note I,) « convtnio the recurrence of the idea as applied to Christ and 

his Apostles XV 57, xxvi xsS ) 1 he preaching which He commended ivas quite 

other than that which Dante condemned Iheii His preachers were chainpioas of the truth 
fighting with shield and lance in her defence (/’/A vi is-i?) 
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And with such might it csme from oigans frail, 

That, in their watnng for the Faith’s clear light, 

As shield and spear the Gospel did avail 
Now 18 our preaching done with jestmgs slight us 

And mockings, and if men but laugh agape, 

The cowl puffi out, i\pr ask men if ’tie right ; 

Yet such a bird doth nestle in their cape, 

That, if the croud beheld it, they would know 
What pardons tliey rely on for escape. i» 

And thus sucli madness there on earth doth grow. 

That, without proof of any evidence, 

To each Indulgence eager crowds will flow. 

So grow Antonio’s swine in corpulence. 

And others plenty who are worse than swine, isi 

Paying llieir way with false, uniumted pence. 

I!ut since uo thus have wandered from our line, 

Now to the straight path turn at last thine eyes. 

That so buef M.iy with shortened time combine 


ilfl Of)oi<, men Md preached thnt (heymi^ht dr\« tenis of rcpent’^nce from those v>\w 
hetrd tluiii , iio« they were content to excit« Itu^hui, 'ind the s»f Diiik; hood hecunc \ 
s^nitKil of ih« preachci s swolKn vu)tt> if tltest hsteniiiK (>owd»ci>ttUI fiily set tl • devil 
bird (// i,Ktt ^ 6 , xvviv 47/ (hit u (s nestltiH; »i tht* (letk of (hist hood, (htv houIJ take 
I truer me«isuie of the iMilulKiuets vvhitli ilu pre u her ofTtred them I r/f (vn 4) notn rs 
amoiiRthv trench fashions tfiirotiueed into I lorenee m Jj4 the lenRihenin- of ih> lux.kttto 
o> {leak 1.1 tin h xld till II tuui I>mI liu Rrouiul Ut is spi li niR howtvti of Ky cunIi iiie, 1 it 
oftinit ol the frurs tui oik*., in this jn He t «ti,iinst fiidulgmus (thfti acompu ittveiy 
leeciit n iiov moil, intniilu < (1 i \ Mtv uhilll ii-m ih> but lust I u>iic ht into pruiUiiieiiee 
]iy lite jul the of noiiifiee \ 111 , <) iMnte 'iiiucii \Us thi I iiit'UJ.^e uf Luther 

Sc Antony, the heriiiu saint of LRy]ic (v i 51 uis commonly represented (is 

111 tiu puiuit s of the ( hlei lenisr'> i id Hhvr | unt< is) with v pig it his fei-t, is the sy mlxil 

t ills uiii Is III spirit th It h ul 1 ( 11)1 1 iiiMi ui M> St \i lutiy s pit, h id lx- me pro\t.rl 1 il 
1 here Is, if 1 uusiikt not, i spe d siantfieAnt ( 111 I>iiit« s use of the | hr st | >« mis ilit 
I tsr of thr (kviiilli eelitiiiy i t u ee w is 1 o 1 )y tii (.pnhiuii wlith u is kmivtii 
I lh< 1/ * '//A 1 F, proh ilily i t irm rvf trysiptl (s 1 he help of St Ant nij was, for some 

leoMiii HIV I Ived as t he dvi, iiid ih lisei e iimi to in )to|>td irly kn >w n is St Antony s 
(ire A y I II i! noliU iitstoii of [)iupluu6 iIk Sums body u is iKluvid to le interred 
ill the ihijieh of Mmit St Ihiiier in tint jrivirat) wh' hid Muntnd (lorn it founded 

I lay III therhood of \ni my (ise^) foi miiiisK hi r i ilu. su k InniNint III (omeded 

to the Inullii ihu xi the jiriviU^e ui luildinx 1 I ukIi hi i v , IIaiihiusIII niseiilheiu 
CO tin p itini of a nio i tu «rrdii tiiiill\ lniifui. \III pi ii 1 d tli'in with new jiivi 
icRes r iJn Vuuustiuiail rtih (llvdl 1 li jiiJJu / Hiycl 1 {17) IheOnki 

iiecain* )>i| dtr m rraiieeaiid Italy ind it was a (uiimm ui if |>opulji e’ev jtion to offer 
swilie t lh( in, nhuh were known ‘IS St \iu my s pi..,s nd tIu leriii, by a 11 iliii d exiensi n 
w IS tpplied to til swtiie kept I > iii mk- Iheie is no 1 vi ki)(.L ili it 1 know f th it the Or « 1 
htd 1 house in hionmr, i ni sitihiiii \tr (.\ it. os ttsmiiony to iln unk usi ui in 
nimetheie lliifoit hat li i d tee \ 111 hid) tio is«d the Older w is hiuiii,,Ii, 1 e nueivv 
even if there had not Iteeu hunieiiiii ti.tsonforit jti (r ^rou ids, to lead Ifmte t ) holl up 
Its memhers lu iipfirobiitint a« an instauee of moiiaseii deet id ition Xhe piRs, / e , the monks 
of St Aiitoiiy, ).ien Cit by ifading on the sumrstnntn 1 f the crowd, 1 xjt uhioes and 
others shared Juir lil eotlen Rains, and they i ml f>r di with inctiili,cnrf s vvh 1 h were of no 
value, perh tus *1% issued without adei|uate autnonty, peih x\ s is ipphed without the tmplu \ 
condition of repentaiiee Ihose coins had not come fiom the mint of Christ and His 
Church 

197 brom this digrtssion, to which Dante had been led piobably ly hi< Indignation 
M eome speuilly bad sermm. he returns to iht prolkiiis CHiiieeteu with the nature of 
angeU lie had already tu ibe xquaniig uf the chessboard (C xxmii g,) indicated hs 
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This oi-der far and wide so tnnltiplies 

From rank to rank, that never speech might tell, 
XoT thought of man unto their number rise. 

And if thou dost in DanioTs vision spell, 

Thou’lt see that, in his thousands manifold, 

No number definite is visible. 

The primal Light, whose lays the whole enfold, 

In modes ns many is received by each 
As are the splendmirs nhich tlicreon lay bold. 

Hence, as the affection follows — so we teach — 

Close on the thought, the sweetness of their love 
Is hot or tepid, varying thus in each. 

So see’st thou of the Power oteme above 

The lireadlh and height, reflected o’er and o’er 
In iniirors where its broken light doth rove. 

One in itself remaining as before.” 


CANTO XXX. 

'J/ie TtiUh Ilenen— The Empyrean — Brairtee in Gloiy — The River of Light 
Ihe Floivcn and the Sparla of Pamdite — The Ltunal Rote — Being 
of Luxemhurg 

Six thousand miles away pen hance doth he 

A point where noon glows, and this world doth thiow 
Its shadow all but bonzontally. 


rsuniatc nr tlicir numlicr , now he refers tv the **ten thou'ianc] time« ten thousand ' of Pan 
MI to i he "(IfffcrRiinatc number is |*rubibl) < vrmected with <(it of /'«X^xv 4 

gi\enb} St Ambrose and J liuoidn 1 ict 11k lost shtcpwcie the burn in 1 ice , the ninety 'ind> 
nine were the unfallen angels 1 heir number was tlierefore (hat niultrpk of (he whole limily 
of man in 'll! ages(lrench, Pa>tU>/iS, p ^64) With this was connetteri the thought that 
the "number of the elect ' was identic^ with (hat of the rtbel angsis J very inge], accord 
iiig to his rank 'ind order, reflcets ind pcreeises the Divine I ight and l^ote, >^ic,h vines 
according to the clearness of ius vision, the Seraphim ranking highest, as in C xxviii 99 

1 The simple fict of sunnse i^ desenbed, after Dante s manner 1 19, ix 1-9, xix 

i*^), in a somewhat complicated fakhton The circumference of the earth was reckoned by 
him at alxiut 20,400 miles (Canv 111 8), therefme, «heii it is noon (the sixth hour), 6000 

miles from us, with us it is the first hourt^ moining. when the stars bcgiii to distippcai, and 
the shadow of the earth is cast neirly on the plane on winch we stand, the sun being on the 
horizon Even so did the nine orders of the angels vanibh from the fkiet s c)cs He turns 
to Beatrice, and die is fairer and moi c glorious than ever Only her Creator c in comprehend 
all her gloiy , and this is because they nave passed into the I* mpyrean Heavi n, beyond the 
Prtvtum MohtU, the “calm and pacific sphere which is the abode of God and of the saints " 
(Com 11 4). 
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THE TENTH HEA VEN 


[PAB. 0. XXX 


When the high vault of Heaven to us below 
So deep becomes, that here and there a star 
Hides from our ken, m this our depth, its glow , 
And ns the sun’s fair handmaid comes from far 
Advancing, Heaven is closed to mortal eye. 

Orb after orb, e’en tho^ that brightest are 
Not otherwise did that great Tnumph high. 

That plays around the point for me too bright, 
Which, all enclosing, seems enclosed to lie. 

Little by little now withdraw its light , 

Whence I to turn to Beatrice was led 
Both by my love and loss of that great sight. 

I f all that I of her till now have said 

Were brought togethei in one iioid of praise. 

For what came then ’twere all too feebly sped. 
The beauty that I saw surpassed all ways. 

Not of our ken alone, but well I trow, 

Its Sr.ikor oiilj I an that joy ajipiaise 
At such a pass my failure is, I know. 

Far worse than jioets, wrestling with Ihoii theme. 
Tragic or comic, e’er are wont to show 
For as our sight is dazed by sunlight beam, 

So e’en to recollect th.it smile of giace 
Makes all my iiiiiid liewildcTcd as indicnm. 

From the fir^t <lay I looked upon liei face, 

In this oui life, to tins my vision cleai, 

111 line unbroken I my song might tiace. 

But now perforce I may not persevere. 

To follow nil her beaiitv w ith my song, 
t’en as each arti't knows his limit near 


*2 The word« are geiier'i! No poel wav eversooverpoHeri.d hy the frientness of his theme 
*is Dante now f(.li hinivclf, but the ** comic' pioUibI> icfcistuthe tule he had fatten hiv 
poem, and the " trigic to Virjiil (// k\i ij8, a* itj, xm a). 


^ ihe compansDii appeal's -^Ivu III V K c 43, Cun* cit 16,62; Cottf lit 8 Here it is 
inlen'vified hy the stitcmeiii tlut it u nut the actual but only the bare memory of it 

which thus overpowers him 


We are nearing the Jose of the poem, ihr close of the poetS life, *imi he stiJI falls 
Itack on th it hrst May inoriiins, of which he tJK the talc in I iV c 2 All that he had felt 
fiom that day to the present nour he had sought, not altogether in v nn, to tell Now he 
renounced the attempt to describe it in uords, as every artist must renounce the attempt to 
realise his highest ideal of peifectio t 
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THE EMPYREAN. 
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Such as I leave to some more worthy tongue 

Than speaketh through my trumpet^ which doth lu.id » 
To speedy close its arduous task and long, 

With mien and voice of one well skilled to speed 
In guidance die began : “ Now for above, 

From widest orb we reach Heaven’s light indeed— 

Light of the intellect replete with love, w 

Love of true good replete with perfect bliss. 

Bliss that doth far above all sweetness prove. 

Here shalt thou see both armies, that and this, 

Of Paradise, and in the self-same guise 
As thou shalt see when the last Judgment is.” v 

As sudden lightmiig-flash upon our eyes 
Scatters the visual spirits, so that sight 
I-> gone, though clearest forms before us rise. 

So round about me shone a living light. 

And loft me so enswathbd m its veil 
Of brightness, that nought met my gaso aright 
‘ Tlio love which doth to calm this heaven prevail 
Such welcome ever gives to spirit new. 

That for its flame meet candle may not fail " 

No sooner had within me those words few 
Found entrance, than I felt that I aiose 
Above all virtue that before I know. 

And a now power of vision in me glows. 

So tliat no light can boast such purity, 

But that mine eics would meet it with repose 
1 saw a gloiy like a stream flow by. 

In brightness rushing, and on either ‘•boro 

Were banks that with spring’s wondious hues might vie 

M The " more worthy toneue ” is not the voice of a mijthiier poet, but, as in rttrs xxx 13, 
the truuip oi the Last Judgment, wlush wiU reveal i!ic full glory of the saintb 
^ Possibly of a leader freed from his task ’ {PmU ) 

iiv I he F mpvrein lies outsidt th<. Itiniiaiions of the Pnmnm Mobile, outside, therefore, 
the time which i» the measure of motion Light, love, joy are Us only elements 
^ 1 he two comp’xnics are the spinta of the just ’snd the aiteelx. 1 he former is to lx seer 
in vision as it will be seen in the List iJiy , no luncsi, as Ixfure, simple forms of light (C x 
64, XXX 6 ^,ei «/), but with hum in form and features 
^ 1 he hrst sensation is that of 1 (lash of hi,litning. not passing away, but enwrapping the 
seer as in a robe of light At first he could xee noiliing mure Th it, Beatrice tells him, ti 
the welcome — the saluie(y/i- »oce the leappearance of the memorable wuidof the y N c 
10, ii) which the Lmp>rean giscs to those who enter it , and it fits the cnndK for the flame, 

S 'lses, that IS, the strength required for the new life, and so the new-comer hnds himself no 
unger darrled even b> the ebarest light 

I have taken ** primavtm., ax in Purf xxvuL 52, in the sense of "spring flowers ' 
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THE RIVER OF LIGHT 


[FAB. a zxx. 


And from that river living sparks did soar, 

And sank on all sides m the flow’iets’ bloom, « 

Like prceions rabies set in golden ore 
Then, as if drank mth all the nch perfame. 

Back to the wondrous torrent did they roll. 

And as one sank another filled its room 
“ Tlie high desire that hums within thy soul 

To gam full knowledge of the wondrous sight. 

More joy gives me the more it spurns control 
But of this water thou must dnnk aught. 

Ere thou canst slake thy strong desire to know " 

So spake the Sun that filled mine eyes with hght, is 
And then “ The stream, and topazes that go 

Kow in, now out, and smile of pleasant flowers. 

Of their true essence hut dim preludes show ; 

Not that the things arc hard, but that thy powers 

Of vision arc defective found, and weak, so 

And ne’er have looked on glory such as ours ” 

There is no bahe who doth so quickly seek 

His luolher’e breast, if he should wake, perchance, 

At houi so late it doth his custom break. 

As I did, that mine eyes might gaze with glance u 

That better mirrored, bending to the wave, 

AA'hich flows tliat we in goodness may adiance 
Soon ns 1 did m ith its clear waters lave 
Mine eyelid s edge, to mo it did appear 
As though instead of length, ii round it gave. »> 

Tlieii, as a croud who masks of revel wear, 

Scemeth quite other than ’twas wont to be, 

When they have laid aside their alien gear, 

ProbaYily the er reprebents the nmi Inve of God , tlie rul)> sparks are the *ingels * the 
flowerb on the hanks arc the «iuUof the righteous, theodoursare the '*«weet savour of their 
tiicrits, and the movements of the sjarkb reim.st.nt j(,iordiiigI> the miuistncs of angelb to 
th scsoul^, ministries of joy and ftltowship, *is before of lit-ln in conflict In the b)mlx)Ttsiii of 
gems tht tuiKiz repieskiits the twofold ioseof Ood and man (Mnrhodus, DeGtmntts, in Neales 
Mttiimml tfymns^ p 65) 

Men inukt dnnk of that riser of liglu, ( « , of Gods grace and love, before their thirbt 
for truth xxi t) can be satished 

^ What IS seen is but the finre of the Truth, not oliscure in itself, but only through the 
imperfect knowledge of the beholder 

^ Once more we have one oflhe poet b studies of child hfe (C xxui i3i,xxx 140, 

XXIV 106, XXX 44) Comp I 11. A 

M-W As the seer bathes hib e^ in the illuminating stream its form changes. It becomes 
Circular like a rose The sparks and flowers are seen to be the two courts of Heaven, the 
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So for me changed to nobler revelry 

The flowers and the sparks, and so I saw ta 

Both of Heaven’s cohorts manifest to me. 

O glory of our God, through which I saw 

The triumph high of that His kingdom true. 

Grant me the power to tell what then I saw < 

A Light there is on high which brings to view uo 

Him who creates to those that creatures are, 

Who only in that vision peace ensue , 

And then it spreads in figure circular 

So far and wide, that its circumferciico 
To gild the sun would be too wide by far i »3 

All that it shows is one ray’s effluence, 

Reflected from the Primum Mobile, 

Which all its life and power dcrivelh thence. 

And as a cliff itself doth mirrored see 

111 lake that lies below, as if it found no 

Joy in its wealth of flowers and many a tree. 

So, standing o'er that light, all round and round. 

Thousands I mirrored saw of every grade. 

All who from us their way have thither wound 
And if the lowest rank such glory made, m 

Think what must bo the magnitude immense 
Of that bnght Bose m furthest petals rayed , 


an^Is and ehe To tcU of (hat he invokes, no longer Urania onl7, a«! in /Vnf 

XXIX 41, or Apnilo, in C 1 11, hut the very vplendourof God Himself, and emphasises the 
^Ioryofwhathesaw,aswi(h "Christ” mC xu 71, xiv 104, xix 104, xxxii B3, by the triple 
Iteration of the same word rhyming with luelf 

202 Comp C ill Rq, andAuc Conff 1 1 ** F’rnsit nos ad Te^ei inqnteiumest cot nostrum 
donee requiCscattnTt ' IhAi light of God i5sttU,as in C. xxviii. 26, the i.eiitic nfain>]<s*>cd 
ness , but as wl aie in the rtgion of the vtwhle universe, it seen no longer gathered into 
a point of infinite brightness, but Urc«r than the sun. *100 its glory spreads forth, beyond the 
PrtSHMtn in the Empyrean, from which that sphere derives its movement 

224 What the poet sees is the company of samts, all who have reached the Empyrean, 
rising tier ihove tier, and mirrored, as a flower clad hill is mirrored iii a lake, in thr light 
below, which is as the crystal sea of Rert iv 6 lli'it forms the golden centre of thr heavenly 
ro^, and its petals are the ranks of glorified saints Of these be describes only the low er ranks, 
the highest, nowever, in hononr, that so men may lUilge of what the rest must be Ihe 
imagery of the rose was suggested, 'is some have thought, by the rose windows of Gothic 
cathedrals, such as Dante may have seen in France or Germany or Itnly, or, as 
others, hy the golden msc which the Popes gave, and still give, every year to some roynl 
personage whom they delight to honour (Church, A/r and Rev p 8r) A memorable sermon 
from Innocent 111 iSerm xviii ed Migne,vol iv ) on such an occasion dwelling on the 
mystic symbolism of the fornu the colour, the fragrance of the rose, may, on this theory, have 
suggestea Dante s " rose.” Alie Papal rose is mentioned in Conv iv 29 1 he former, how 

ever, seems to me the more proliable , but 1 do not see that eitliei exphnation is requiren , and 
It has to be remembered that the larMr rose windows, such as those of Chartres, Laon, and 
Kheims, belong to the latter part of the 14th, or to the 15th century Ihe imagery might 
well, in SDch a inind as Itente s, be of spontaaeous growth. Comp. C. xxxu 40, u 
VOL 11 U 



178 ttBHRY OF LUXEMBURG. [ pm . o . us . 

Kor in the height nor depth me TiBael lenie 
Aatrayi bat took the whole wide cmnut in, 

The meacaie and the mode of J07 intense. t»> 

There Far or Near doth neither lose nor win ; 

For where God rules in foil immediate power. 

The laws of Nature^d no place therein. 

And in the gold of that eternal Flower, 

Which spreads, dilates, and ponn its nch perfume va 
To that Sun, ever m its spnngtide hour. 

As one who fain would speak and yet is dumh^ 

Mo Beatrice drew, and said . “ Behold 
How all the white-robed host have here found room 
.Sue wliat wide space our city doth enfold; i'' 

See how each seat is furnished with its guest. 

That few are lacking now within our fold 
On tliat high seat whereon thy glances rest. 

Because above it shines a radiant crown. 

Before thou sup at this our marriage feisst, > 

Shall sit th’ luipcriid soul, on earth well knou n, 

Henry the Great, whose guidance Italy 
Shall know ere she he ready to how don 11 
Blind greed of gam, that casts its evil eye 

Upon jou, this hath made you like a child in 

AVho spurns his nurse and n ill of hunger die. 

And in the Court divine shall one be styled 

Its Fiufuct, who to tread with him one way, 

Open or secret, is unreconciled , 

The woi-dt teem hardl} consistent with I 115 Probahly the a ar(;ument of 

the latter \% for the reader, not the (loet lor him ui that Empyrean there is no far nor near 
Ood workbimmcdmtelv, and the natural law that makes the dist uit less distinct than the near 
hae no place. Jn this ne follows Aijuiuas ** Qua vuUmiur m De» timul ti non tucc$t 

swt vtdtntur” (i ..Vwmijh t. la, to) , “ lum 4 n mqwUtttru habit ad i>ropinquttm it 

dutoHS " (Summ 1 89, 7) 

The frasrance cd the rose, like the incense of Ktr' v 8, is the praise of the saints tu 
the Eternal Sun of RightcoUbneb>, which u its ct.ntre, the ** yellow of the rose, and which 
knows no change of season 

187 Grammatically the comparison may refer to IXmic or Deitnce The context Is deasivc 
in farour of the former For the *' while robes ’ t-f 739, sec vu 13, 24. 

1 here is a atrance |»tho» in the lact that the fit'-t soul named in connexion with the 
rohe of Paradise u the Emperor whose death had shaiiered all Dantes hopes, to whom 
he had looked at the rebtorer of a thcocritic empire comp sol 1 p cix ) Here, by the 
easy artifice of a prophecy ea eirmtu, he ofTerx, as it were, hu a^ogut for his own share in 
the enterprise, the outcome of which tiad been so disa-strous. Tliat vacant throne, the first 
that met fuses es, was for the soul of Henry The man had comef but not the hour Italy 
had fallen so low in her selfi^ greed that bhe needed the discipline of yret severer punish 
ment. 

The pro^ecy as to Henry ts followed natumlly by one as to Clement V | whose double 
dealing, from Dante s standpoint, had been the chief cause of the Emperor s failure (see Life* 
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Bat little time will God endure his eiaf us 

In that high office ; then ihall he be thrown 
Where Simon hlagos doth his forfeit pay, 

And thrust the Alagnian one step lower down.” 


CANTO XXXI. 

TIu Ro$t af IIcaven~Sl. Bernard tatee the fUiet of Beatrxae 

In fashion of a white rose glonfied 

Shone out on me that saintly chivalry, 

Whom with Hia blood Christ won to be His bride , 

But the other host, which, as it soars on high, 

Surveys, and sings, the glory of its love, e 

The goodness, too, that gave it migesty,— 

As swarm of bees that deep in flowerets move 
One moment, and the next agam return 
To where their labour doth its sweetness prove, — 
Dipped into that great flower which doth adorn it 

Itself with myriad leaves, then mounting, came 
There where its love doth evermore sojourn 
Their faces had they all of living flame, 

Their wings of gold, and all the rest was white, 

That enow is none such purity could claim. it 

And to the flower from row to row their flight 
They took, and bore to it the peace and glow. 

Gained by them as they fanned their flanks alight 


vol 1 p. eviii 1 For him there u no throne in Hca^n, but the pit of the Bimonistb in Hell Bom 
face VIII (ihe AlaKniAn) had thrust down NicoUu* III iff xix 70*87) , he was waning for 
Clement Poltmmn in nis Rgmtrtug K Hanrwk's Vll defends the action of Clement 
and the Roman Curuu 

There is something almost startling in the fact that these are the last words of Beatrice 
She disappears now, a^ Virgil had disappeared before, an 1 she leaves Dante, not whh any 
p*uting Mords tliat recsd! the old love of earth, not with any doxolo]^ or revelation of divine 
truth that might belong to her transfigured character as Divine Wisdom, but with the con 
demnation of a Pope altogether in the tone of C axvu 40-660 H xu, t-zg 1 content 
myself with calling attention to the fact I do not venture to explain it 
* Hie other company is that of angels, who are as bees that plunge in and out of the petals, 
as before they had been engaged m uke ministries, like the ruby topaz sparks that plunge in 
and out of the ^wers (C. xxx 64-d^t leturmng to the central “ yellow " of the ruse, which u 
the symbol of the presence of GotL 

White and gold, as in vii 9, x 5, are lymbois, each of then, of absolute punty 
>8 The function of the angel bees Is to cany to the souls of the saints the peace and ardour 
which they have tbemsalvee gained. 



i8o THE TRIUNE LIGHT. [pab o. x«i. 

Kor did the crowd then moTing to and frc^ 

Between the flower and that which rose above, »> 

Impede the sight or splendour of the show , 
ijoeing that the light of God doth f^ly move 

Through the whole world, as merit makes it right. 

So that nought there can hindrance to it prove. 

This realm, secure and full of great delight, » 

Filled with the hosts of old or later time. 

To one sole point turned love alike and sight. 

< ) Tiinal Light, tliat in one star sublime 
Dost with thy rays their soul so satisfy. 

Look down with pity on our storm-boat clime ' « 

If strangers, hied beneath some far-off sky, 

Whore day by day revolves fair Helice, 

With him, her sun, in whom her joy doth he. 

Gazing on Borne aud all her migcsty. 

Were struck with wonder, when the Lateran ..> 

Was eminent above all things that be, 

1, who to God had now passed on from man, 

From time to that great sempiterndl day. 

From Florence to a people just and sane, — 

Think what amazement thon my soul did sway ' w 

Truly with tins and with the joy ’twas mine 
To have no wish to hear, nor words to say 


2 * ActMiUy, however (wc an, a'> it were, IKUtng on the dissolvmg views of the poet % 
dream) the aneels de«<(^tid fn m (ht. throne of God, which m above the rust. It might have 
licen thought that theu numlKr would have obscure dt he glor> of that throne, but the Divine 
1 ight caimui be so intercepted , U finds it» way to whosoever u worthy of it 

90 The people of old time and new tre respectively those who lived before and after Che 
coming of the Chrnt, the people of the Old and New ie^iaiiieius. 

90 In the contemplation of the inhnue peace of that 1 rmiiL Light the poet, still tempest tost 
ind vexed, can but pray that it may « irL out a (,rvat calm for his own troubled soul, and for 
the swt more trouble world 

99 Helice (Ovid, /atC iii loo) is identified {Fmr' xx\ 131) «ith Cnlhsto, *ind so with 
Ursa Major Ihe ^ple thus described w ihost who cime from the North, probab y t < , 
Germans, and found themselves in Kome 1 he words may be a reminiscence of such pilgrtmx 
in the year of the Jubilee (// xviii 99) Init I incline to thinb that the scene now described wax 
*1 more rei< nt one, and that the thought of Henry VII s throne led on to the recollection of 
bis coronaiion in St John 1 nteran, when tbit church thus occupitd a position of sreatness 
which It had nei er held before or since It w ill be remembr red rh tt I he Leonine city, including 
St Petei s wis occupied nt thii timv bj thv iiuips oi Kubtri uf Naplu, and the Lateran 
liecatne, thtrefore, the Emperor s hcadquart«rs(/|f«, vol 1 p cii ) 

97 In the strucitire of the poem the word* are supposed to belong to the year 1300 Ihey 
were, ax we know writien within the last few years or months of the jioet s life Age bad 
not culled the edge of his resentment Florence still stood out in his memory as the greatest 
pouible contraxl to the city of God It is the last allubion to Floience in the CommiSui 



PAa. 0 . xxxij DISAPPEARASCE OF BEATRICE. i8j 

And as a pilgrim who, with eager eyne, 

Finds, gazing on a temple, full delight, 

And hopes some day to tell how fair the shrine, is 
So, as I walked amid that living light, 

On all around I also cast mine eye. 

Now up, now down, and circling left or nght 
Faces I saw that called forth cliarity ; 

Another's light and their own smiles shone there, m 
And gestures graced with eveiy dignity. 

That form of Paradise in outline fair 

Already had my glance in full surveyed. 

Not gazing yet with fixed glance anywhere , 

And now I turned, with wish more ardent made, ss 

To ask my Lady, as with doubt distrest, 

Of many things which on my spirit weighed 
One thing I meant another met my quest, 

I looked for Beatrice, and behold > 

An old man, clothed as are the people blest «> 

His eyes and cheeks were flushed with joy untold, 

Blended with look of mild benignity. 

And pitj mg mien as of kind father old. 


Whether 1 34 referred to the Jubilee of 1300 or not, it At least led on by a natural 
association of ideas to the memorKh of that year As he had seen pilgrims at St Peter s look 
with wandering and wondering eyes over tht great assembly nf cardmaK, bishops, priests, 
deacons, and ths like, as they sat m their st ills, m> was the poet now, in ihe Rome ot which 
* Christ was a Roman {Putg %n\\\ xo-'X Tie was as a *'laihanan ’ m the midst of these 
wonders 


W The disappeinnce of Beatrice has been already noticed (C xxx 148) The seer 1$ not 
as yet aware of ber departure, but he turns as to her, and he finds St Bernard We can 
scarcely doubt, I liiink, that this somewhat startling change was meant to represent a like 
change in Dante's inner life I venture to suggest tliat it indicates that he li id pnsscd, in his 
theological reading, from Aquinas to St Benmrd, and that, marvellous as was the dogmatic 
fulness and clearness of the former, he found in the latter tnit which raised him to a higher 
level of S])intual intuition Throughout the Paradt^e Beatrice has l^en, as it wcie, the mouth 
piece of the wisdom whuh Dante had learnt from St 1 homas, had answered every question 
and drawn the lines of demare ntion between truth and error But there was something higher 
even t^n this, and in his case, as m that of a thousand others, St Bernard had met a want 
winch Aquinas had not met And if I were asked to say what w ork of the Saint of Clairvaux 
hnd probably had tht-, effect, I should name without uny hesii ition his eighty five sermons on 
the Sena oj itolomoH niid the Homihes Pe Landtbui Ptrgtms Matris 


The descnption corresponds exactly with all that is recorded of the fascinating sweetness 
and lienignity of St BemaraX character It was given to him to be the master ot the hearts 
of men, as Aquinas was of their mtellect, ** A youth of high birth, beautiful person, graceful 
manners, irresistible influence, ' is Milman's picture of the naMirei man (/ C tv 300^ which 
has, as Its companion portrait, a description of his ivork ** His preaching awed and won all 
hearts. Fver^^here St Bernard wras called m as the great pacincator of religious, and even 
of civil, dissensioDS His justice, hu mUdnees, were equally commanduig and persuasive ” 
{ibid 3T3) 
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THE POETS PRAYER. 
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“ And vhere U she 1 ” I asked full instantly. 

Then he : “ That wish of thine to satisfy “ 

Thy Beatrice from my place sent me; 

And if to that third round thou turn thine eye, 

From the first rank, thoult see her yet once more, 

Upon the throne her mania gamed on high ” 

Without reply my look I upwards bore, ro 

And saw that she with glory blight was crowned, 

The Lternal rajs reflecting evermore. 

JTot from that sphere where highest thunders sound 
Is mortal eje so far removed in spac^ 

In whatsoever sea’s deep waters drowned, .s 

As was my sight from Beatrice’s face 

Yet this ivas nought tome, her image fair 
Came not through medium that could mar its grace 
“ Lady, in whom my hope breathes quickening air. 

And who for my solvation didst endure m 

To pass to Hell and leave thy footpiiiits there. 

Of all mine lycs have scon with vision pure, 

As coming from thy gomlness and thy might, 

I the full giace and mertj know full sure. 

Thou me, a slave, to fiecdom didst invito, « 

Bj all the mc.ins and all the methods whence 
The power could epimg to work such ends aright 
fitill keep for me thy giest munihcence, 

So that my soul, which owes its health to thee. 

May please thci, fiec‘ from each corporeal sense ” > 

So prayed I, and in that her distance she. 

When she had looked, with loving smile, again 
Turned to the Fount that flows eternallj 


M Ooe note's th« supreme naturalness of the questron, ** Where is she?' not “Where is 
Uentneqf 

M The departure of Bintrice is expl uned It wns tune to fulfil the resolve with which the 
^ ended He return-* to the uerbonal Beitnte whom he 1 'id loved and she ceases to bci 
as Divine Wisdom or 1 heology^ the inteipreter of Aqiiiitas He will plate her, the (Uughter 
of Foico de Portinari side by side with R-whel the companion of (he \ irgin and ^t Lucia 
if/ 11 ofioa) ^he Is seen with the crown the «wrr /« of sums ( Vqui i 
p6i) She IS far ibove at nn imme’isur'iHe «lis(u)u.fiom him ytt a& there the “ far ' or 
“ near* of the Empyrean ore not as those on e-irth he sees her cle'irly 

The lover becomes the worshipper and pours out hu t.r’iutude For his soke Beatrice 
had trodden the paths of Hell (V u 70) B} man) ways thesisions he had had on earth 
XXX IS4 , K JV c 40. 4^), s-he had leu him onnard and upward from his bondage ^ 
un to the glonous liberty of the children of God {Horn vi ao> vui ai) 

^ The eternal fouatoia, the source of light and ray, is the presence of God, and Bcsttice $ 
glance is her prayer of intercession, answering to the poet s entreaty for Kct help 
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Then spake the old man holy . “ That thon gain 
The wished-for goal of this thine enterpnse, 

To help in which mo prayer and love constrain, 

Around this garden fly thou with thine eyes , 

For seeing it will make thy glance more keen 
Further along the ray divine to nse. 

Then she for whom I burn, Heaven’s gracious Queen, n» 
With fullest love, will every grace supply, 

Because m mo her faithful Bernard’s seen.” 

As one who from Croatia, say, draws nigh 
Upon out Veronica’s face to glance, 

Whom the old story does not satisfy, ne 

Kiys, while he sees it, as in wondering trance, 

“ My Lord, my Jesus Chiist, true Deity, 

Was this indeed Thy very countenance J ” 

So was I, as I turned mine eyes to see 

The luiiig love of him who, while on earth, im 

Tasted this peace in contemplation free. 

‘ Thou son of grace," then said he, “ this glad mirth 
la which we live will ne’er to thee be known 
By fixing gaie on things of lower worth , 


The garden in the ^tnete^t «ense the Paradne of God (C xxni 71, xxxii ^\)) The 
}uv< aiitl itmyers of Ifeatrice have cofflRiis«i<mcd Bernard to guide the poet in this last ^tage 
of Ills pilgrtm’s progress , ' and the Queen of Heaven is there, ready to help him m 'Uiswer 
t<i the pra>srs of ttie saint who was conspicuously her **ftuthful Htmard " A> a matter of 
hivtory, few men contributed more than the Mint of Clairvaux did to the cultus of the 
Vui.>n, which spread over Europe in the xaUi, X3th, and T4th centuries and Itft its mnrk 
in the hyinnology. the ]iain(ing, (he sculpture, and the architectore of Wehtern Chrtkten 
dom Ihe ludy enapeU of thiN period were the outcome of the teaching of the Lamdt* 
B V M nlrcaoy referred to and stilJ more in /T/ 74, uhere he deecribes her as *' merew 
dam angelitf dtstdtratam gtnUbui, patrtarchis propheUsqut ^etcpgnitavi^ eUciam ear 
oviwbus fralatam omnibus gratur tnventnenny tuedtatnesm seUutts, restaura 
irium streulorum exaitaiamsMPsrcAotosafm/ommadca'festusrsgna" Itiiworth 
no iniv that 'll! these epithets occur in a letter to (he ^nons of Lyons against the Feast, then 
recent]} introduced, or the Immacul itc Conception Against ilut feast nepiotestsas '*eoMtra 
tccUsia rittmt pitrsumpia nomtas, niaitr Umeniatts, soror sitptrstitt<mis,fiha levitatu " 

Another remiuibcencr, proIxiMy of the ^ar of the Jubilee, — the exhibition of tl « 
smdaHum or handkerchief on which it was believed the Lord Jesus hud left the imprinC of 
His features The Ven Icon (ssirue image), wbidi popular usage corrupted into k'rsoHuOf w s 
one of tlie distinguishing features of the solemnities of that year (I i/f vtu. 36, K Af c. 41, 
but the latter may refer to an nrlier cxhibitionX For the history of the Veronica, see Herze^, 
Btai Sncycl xmi p 86 Ihe main points of the legend are that Veronica (the nan>c 
^ivcn to the wom*in uho had tendered the indartnm to Chn8t)i had come to Kome in the 
tiRieof fiberius, (hatClementofRomeh^ieftitasanheir)ooiRtobissuoccsaor« Medueva! 
writers however, Gervase of 1 ilhury (reroX Matt Pans (z»i6>, speak of the fffigtes Itself as 
the Veronica, and Dante uses the same languaR Bede, by a curious (Ximbinaibn, Identifies 
Veronira with the uoman healed of an issue d* ulood, of whom Euseb (vii 17, x8) reports chat 
a group of sculpture, including her form and thi^ of the Christ, was to be seen at Paneas, the 
Ctesarca Riihppi of the Gospm It is at least probaUe that the old Latin sequence, *' O stUt e 
sacra/actos^' atra St Beraara's hymn, '* Sdhs caput cruentatum^* may have origuated u it, 
109 Croatiamayha'vebeenchosenthroughtheneeess{ties^rhyme,l)utiteervesaantyp{ea( 
instanceof (he distance from ediich the ptignms came Lines <o6>XQSRiJtyfi|{HyheCb9iH^t of 
as rqiresenting Dame’s own feelings at the time of |hf JgbUtfi 
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Cut to the circles most remote look on, »'> 

Until thou see the Queen who rules on high, 

Wliom all this kingdom doth with homage own ” 

I raised mine eyes, and as the morning sky, 

Where the horizon hounds the Eastern clime. 

Excels the region where the sunbeams die, 

So, as doth one who from the vale doth climb 
To mountain height, I saw a space afar 
All else surpassing in its light sublime. 

And e’en as there, where we await the car 

Which Phaethon drove badly, burns more dear isi 
Its light, while this and that side dimmer are. 

So did that peaceful oiiflamme appear. 

More living 111 its centre, and each side 
In equal measure slackened flame did wear. 

And at that ceiitic, with their wings spread wide, ui 

Moie than a thousand angels met my sight. 

Joyous, in light and act diversified , 

And in thoir songs and sports a beauty bright 

1 saw, whose smilo makes glad, with fullest joy, 

The eyes of all the other saints in light 11, 

And could I in my speech such wealth employ 
As in my fancy’s flight, I should not dare 
To touch the edge of bliss without alloy 


111 I quote once more fcom Si Bemsinl (A/aO/' riiss c i), os shjnjin, uliy IJnnle cli sc 
} \m AS the guhlf who was lo Itod liuii onward ii» the Koal of Ihu liii il \ ul Uod ‘ / at 
nwnaw/iut. tt hUtum imw Sfitntu co(yto\(rteyVitiiestaUma,b«atitudo 

tmtHMia rW»//ax Ocu/ut mou uitt, me autu amitvit, nec homtms ascendti quanta 
clarttasj quanta sumaias, ft quanta jmnMititas manfut nos tn tUa vistone, quando Deum 
/acie aa/aeifm 7 idnuus qut tst tux sUumtnatorum, requus exercUatorum }atna redeun 
tium, iitavtTffntsutn, iotona t tncrnttum 

IW Ihe downward look implied imperfcU wnumpUtion of huuuily things. What wa-. 
needed wab i Sursum Carda, upward to the Queen of AngcU -md beyond htr, to the Divine 
1 ri unity 

Ihc Phattbon myihiis « isot tioutsly mu h in Dintcb mind (C iciu x>ii 107 

/'ui^ *xi* 118) ihe point iiidn^ud is that whcic sunii v is tspLUed, wlitn. there la the 
maximum of bnghtness, while on either side the t,lory diminishes 

US’ 1 he Oriftamme was, according to one tradition, the b'lnner, the Lataruut, under 
uhich CoRsfintine fought and conquered HivtoricalK it was tin. flag of the Abbey of St 
Denis, adopted by Philip Augustus as that of the French kings Ihe pole was gih, the flae 
Starlet, divided at its tdge into flame -h qted strips lieie it is applied to the company of 
saints that surrounded the Viigin, which »,rcw bn(.hUr in proportion to its nc une$s , and the 
\ inner is described as '*peuc<lul, as belonging tv tiie Lmpyreanof Peiicc, uicontiast with the 
H iriike Use of the Oriflanunc on earth 

m I have, w ith most experts, taken astf as pointing to the oflice, function, or " •'ct of the 
several angels 

Ihe ‘'beauty”uthatof the Virgin Mother, who looked on the an^cU with an approving 
smile which was rofleeted in their joy 1 hat again belonged to the thingk which it was not 
possible for Dante, or for any man, to utter 
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And Bernard, Trhen he saw that I stood there 
With eyes fixed fast upon that glomng blaze, 
Turned his to her with love so nch and rare 
That mine more eager mode thereon to gaze. 


CANTO XXXII. 

1 he Samte in the Sate of Heaven — St. /o&n Baptetl, Raekd, Beatrice, Lueia, 
and othere 

Wrapt in his joy, that contemplative man 
Took the free office of a teacher true, 

And with these holy words he now began ■ 

“ That wound which Mary healed with ointment new, 

She, who so fan is sitting at her feet, c 

Both made the wound and laid it bare to view 
Within that order made by yon third seat, 

Is sitting Rachel, ’neath that other fair. 

With Beatrice, who thy gaze doth meet ; 

Rebecca, Sarah, Judith, these are there, »> 

And sho who was the Psalmist's ancestress^ 

Who poured in grief his Muerere prayer 
There thou may’st see, in glory less and less. 

From seat to seat, as I, with caeh one’s name. 

From leaf to leaf through all the Rose progress , u 
And from the seventh row downward, e’en the same 
As downwanl to it, porting every leaf 
Of that fair flower, appears each Ilehrcw dame , 

S St fiertiard resumes hi« function as one of the peat doctors of Chart h ihi. 
piLtuie preMtnicd to otir (.yea is thm of a v«i>t circular area, the hnlf of the my^ic rose, in 
Mhii,h tier rises above tier In the middle of the topmost row of one scimcircle is the Virgin 
Motlur, and in a line below her, bisecting the seminrclcj are Eve, K tchrl, Rebecca, Ruth 
and other holy women of Israel On the one side of that line are the fern’ll* s*iint** of the Old 
1 e&tamcnt, on the other those of the New Op)K>site tlie Viri,in, lu the other semicircle and 
on the skIiiic level, is the Baptist , below him stand hi I* rancis, St l^enedict, St Augustuie, 
who, in their turn, divide the Old and New Xestoment saints as before 

4 Ihe VirRin is descrilied as anointing, / / tliealing {AtaH vi 13 , Jtunct v 14) the wound 
of sui which Eve, who is seated lielow her, had i»di< icrJ 1 h* words are ahiiost a quotation 
fiom Aueustiiie, “///« percumt, ilia tOHa^it {Serm zviit } Beatrice, as represeiitiiig 
Contemplative Wisdom, is found (as in // u los, iv 6a) in comnany with her and with 
Rachel (/*u^ xxvii >04) In K N c so she is spoken of as called to be "under the banner 
of the Queen of Angels, whom she had adoied on earth ” Judith finds her place with Sarah 
and Rebecca, on the strength probably cX Judith xv zo , iierh'ips also a-s representing the life 
of action, in contrast to Rachel Jitatt 1 5, su^ested the name of Ruth 1 hese are fol- 
lowed by unnamed Hebrew women, who form a wall of partition betweeu those who lived 
before and after Chi i!>t 
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For, aa from this aide, or from that, belief 

In Christ looked on Hun, these are as a nail, ^ 

Betnrcen those holy stairs partition chief. 

Un this side, wliete, with petals perfect all, 

The Bowdi is found, those sduIk their seat have won 
Whose faith upon tlie-Chnst to come did call . 

On that side, where the scmicirLlcs meet ^ 

A \acant space that pails them, duly stand 
Wlio the Christ come with yearning glance did greet 
As on this side, a throne of high command 

For Heaven’s high Quetu, and cveiy otlicr throne 
Biiiinth it, part the space on either hand, ai 

So on tlic other that of the great John, 

Who, ever holy, hoia the descit drear. 

And pain of death, and Hell two years had known. 

Next down the pitting Ime the lot was there 

Of Francis, Benedict, and Augustine, -5 

And others down to us from tit'r to tier 
Now see the depth of rrovidoiioe divine. 

For of the faith to this or that aspect 
This garden filh d doth equal space assign. 

And know that, fioni the step which cleaves dirict « 

Midway the order of those sections two, 
bit those, to merit who no chum ntTect, 


* Amnns *1 rt ws of neats reser\ t<l for ihe latter the re were wme emi ly pliuss-^os 4 * 
tbit fjrJIenryMJ —luiiiotimny ProbjnyJJujicHrotLondertbt jmjwssion whichnever 
^itc forsook the mediftMl inintl, though it m lU intensity, that the tuminK of the 

Christ to juditc «ai not far off He too might hate wntttn /mqHanie jam fine suculi, 

as men did in the unh centur> Ihc ruiding^ however, sa»%, ax d bome M'lb civi. dt toio. 
and others air? s'/! ' 


« Bijcist ixmiined m Dmlestheon m HtU te in the / indwr Aifrww till the 
Crucifixion nul the liurfxiit into Hadt'. \ lU then none hid inieri d l^aridise As in the fe 
Ptum, It wis not till Chn^ had overcome the durpnesb ot dciih that He ‘ open^ the 
kingdom of Heaven to ail behcseri 


» The ordw of the three names Is susRewtive Francis of Assist is still, is in C xi the 
baint of hw effect ions Of Benedict he h td sung Uu. pr u^s m C xxii *8 oFAugustinehch d 
spoktn in passing m C * t»o Sjmmetry would hast led us to exptet 1 line of Hebrew 
heroes as there had been Hebrew heroines on thefther sidt Probibly Dante x view of the 
Baptist as the etarting point of a new order led him ta a different selection 


•The tJiMght which Dante puts into St Bernard s libv that Ihe number of the saved 
before and after Christ would be exictly eaual is not found m Aquinas nor sofaraslknow 
in any of the schooimen, nor have I succeeded in tracing it m Bemird s writings It would 
seem almost as tf a new dogma had commended uself to Dinte s mind that the symmetry of 
hb mystic rose might not be marred ^ 


• To the laiM love of symmetry we auy wohahly ascribe the dogma which now apparently 
imMos, thu num^ of the who hate died m mfmey corresponds exactly with that 
of the saved adults They fin the lower benches of eadi semicircle of the great area As 1 
pry to represent the scene which I>ante describes, I cannot resist the conviction that he must 
have dnwn his picture, not mnn any Fsps] rose or rose window, though then my have 
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But plead Another’s, yrith conditions dne ; 

For all these spinta were absolved on high, 

Before of choice they had possession true. e 

Well luay’st thou this in every face descry. 

And also in their voices* child-like tone, 

If thou look well and list attentively. 

Now dost thou doubt, thy doubt by sdence shown ; 

But I will loosen for thee the strong chain » 

Which by thy subtle thoughts is round thee thrown. 
Within the ample range of this domain 

No phice IS found for any point of chance. 

No more than is for hunger, thirst, or pain; 

For by eternal law each circumstance » 

Thou sec’st is fixed, and all with it agree. 

As to tlie finger fits the ring’s expansa 
And so this people, sped by God’s decree 
To His true life, not sine causA shows 
Its excellence in manifold degree. «> 

The King, through whom this kingdom true peace knows. 

In so great love, and in so great delight, 

That no desire dare ask for more repose, 

flo'tted ti fore hi^ mind as similitudes (see note on C xxx xt?) Imt from the Cotisium “Xs la 
may have mui it filled with Henry Vll s army, or moii. probably fiom the amphi 
thestre of Verona, which if it were ever fiJkd (it ih said lo be cip-ible of holdini: Q5 ,cxk» 
persons) miaht well the thought, as a like scene did to the writer of the f fiistU tv the 

Hebrewty of (he ** great cloud of witnesses, the "innumerable company of ui^ets, tiu 
assembly of the Church of the first bom {/feb xii x. 82, f;) In suen agathenngit would 
be natural that the lower benches should be reserved for children I must oun huwiser, 
that 1 hate not as yet found any record that the omphitheatre was so used m lUnte s lime 
1 he i^nmes referred to in // xv 1 as were held outside the Porta del Falio 
^ J he question has been rsised whether the "merits of others/ through which children 
iresavid ire those of their parents or, is Aquinas t iui,ht, of the ( liu ch (SKm;/r in 69,8) 
or of Christ Alost of the eirlier comment tors take the former view , must mu lern one& the 
hiter Line 78 is decisive it heems to nie, in favour of the former Ihe "crrtiin con- 
d tions " are circumcision for Jewish baptism for Christian children 1 hey had no merits of 
tlieir own bcciuse they han not attained to the **prre ebestont, sc the puwer of choice 
between good and evil, which corner when icaftun guides the will 
^ The uords ii^y thit the spirits in Paradise remain at the age in which they depart 
this life In this Dime differs from Aquinas (.SniwM 111 81, 1, 7), who teiches that 

ill the Riints will rise of the same age se , tn the bloom of a perpetuil youth, though he 
idmits that those uho dad in advmced life miy have the venurtbleiiess, though iirt the 
infirmities, of ige Dantes thousht that be sees childrens faces tnd hears their voices in 
souls in Piradise seems to me the nitural outcome of the love of child life ol which we have 
found so many instances {Pwg xxx 44, 791 xxxi 64, ei sU) Hi reinming this i« as 
eminently characteristic as the subtle questioniiig spirit (1 45) which icmains with him till 
the hut 

U Ihe fint point in the solution of the untold problem is that chance la excluded 
altogether, even as hunger and thnst find no plice m Heaven {hiv vii 16, xx 4) Ihe 
re gn of law is supreme throughout , thcref^e the difference of dei.ree^ milicated by higher 
or lower places, which had stirred Dante's mind to questions, is not without a cauve That 
cause here is the will of God. which, loving ill souls, yet distnoutes gifts and graces accord* 
ing to Hu will Children inerefore are, as it were classed according to the " jiromise and 
potency** of the gnue they have thus received, though they have never been developed upon 
earth 
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All minds creating joyous in His sight, 

Doth, in His pleasure, fill with His free grace « 

Diveieely. Beat content ; the elTect is right. 

And this express and clear thou now may’st trace 
In Holy Scripture, in those brothers twain. 

Who in the womb w<?te stirred to wrath apace ; 
Tiicrefore on locks of different hue 'tis plain, n 

The Light Supreme, through measured grace supplied. 
Doth place a crown accordant with the gram 
Thus, without merit from their works, abide 
The people here, eadi one in different tier, 

Just as their primal vision-powers decide n 

Thus in more early times enough was there 
For their salvation, if to innocence 
Were simply joined the faith of parents dear. 

Wlicn the first ages did to close commence, 

’Twas meet for males, by circumcision’s sign, » 

To guiltless wings new virtue to dispense 
But when there came the time of grace divine, 

Without the baptism perfected of Chiist, 

Such innocence was kept on lower line 
Kow look upon the face which unto Christ ic 

Bears most resemblance, for its brightness cleat 
Alone can fit thee to behold the Chiist.” 

Showered o'er her face I saw such joy appear. 

And flow out from hci on each mind m bliss, 

Cicatod for its flight o’er that high sjiliere, « 


A> in e» tmpk of d >tfr «l% Pinir foMowini? St Piiil (Ac’w ix 13-16) takes Esiu 
and J c>b )<siii « i** i elirted to navt I tJ the ted hiir implied in hi nime I 1 im, while 
Jic ill •> liair was bhek Anti (he two colours wetv held to be •>^mbols of diffentnt temix-ra 
ments of diftcrtnt destinies S > u \t is, Dante irttucd, with ill children 1 Iwir crow n of 
light % tr es With rh« (hinrtipr of which e\en the colour of their hiir miy be in in licAtion , 
and so tlie> t cc ipj higher or lower rinks not tbr i t.h formed h i’aHi but through the differ 
ence of tnetr prim try ca}>acities Augustine n ini> be n ted tikes the two suns of Isaac 
as icnicul instance agiinst the the >iy ihn mens dr times were di tided by the stars (C 77 
V 1-5) i)aQte doe not indicatf h w he recone led ftw theory of bteliar iifluence with the 
dilfKiilt) thu« presented 

77 ] he three conditions of the salvation of infints were (>) In the early r^ the patri 
archal ige simpt) the r own mnoce ee a d thur parents foith (2} From Ahnhim onwirds 
circumeis on was required tn addition ( ) Under the G ispel, baptism took the place of 
circiimeision Without the latter even the innoeeiicy of mfints could not save them Imm the 
/ tmins issigned to them in /f iv 

V 1 he poet’s mmd » turned from qitestionmg to contempUtion He is to look on the 
face of the Virgin Mother, which of ml fices n the most like her Sun s On y through her 
could the wor liipper become fit to gaae ou that Son s bnghtnens, 

W The ** minds in bliss ” are those of the angels, created to fl) (as m C xxx 64-69) between 
the throne of God aiid the souls of the saints. 
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That 'nhatsoever 1 had seen e’et this 

Did not my soul in wonder so suspend, 

Nor show so dear what God’s high semblance is. 

And that same Love that first did there descend, 

Singing his “ Ave Mary, full of grace,” «s 

Before her did his ample wings extend. 

To that high song the Court of that blest place 
Made answer full and loud on every side. 

And calmer joy was seen on every face. 

“ 0 holy father, who for me dost bide m 

Awhile below, and leavest thy sweet seat. 

Where lot eternal calls thee to abide , 

Who IS that angel that, with joy replete. 

Looks ill the eyes of this our heavenly Queen, 
Enamoured so that fire he seems m heatt” u> 

So on his teaching I once more did lean, 

Who grow more beautiful from Mary's light. 

As from the sun the morning star serene 
And be to me . “ All joy and valour bright, 

That or in angel or man’s soul is wrought, lui 

Is found in him, and this is our delight 
For this IS he whose hand the palm-branch brought 
To Maiy, when the Son of God most High 
To bear the weight of all our burden sought 
But come now, follow with tbiiic eyes, as I hj 

Shall tell thee ns I go, and those great peers 
Of this most just and holy lealm dusciy. 

Those twain in whom all blessed joy appears, 

Smee nearest to our Empress they abide, 

Are as two roots, and each tins rose upbears <•" 


As St Bernard answers the poats question, hts face glows with a new luty, as thr 
morning star seen at sunrise 

m The souls of the saints accept, without a touch of envy (C xx i ,8j, the higher glory 
which the will of God has assigned to GabrieL 

2^9 Bcmird proceeds to point out the more conspicuous occupants of Paradise The Virgin 
b( comes “ Augustat ' the Lmpress of that kingdom, as God had been named the 1 * mfieror 
(V XU 40, XXV 41, /f I 124) Next to her on the ief^t i> Adam and on the right St Peter 
lhe*‘fair flower” is the mystic rose tc, the glorified Church, the kingdom of Heaven 
Next in order come the Seer of the Apocalypse and Moses, then Anna, who appears in 
the Gospel of the Infancy as the mother of the Virgin, and with her (here we have the nsme 
that has met us before in /f u 971 Pnrg'. is 55) St Lucia, whose special favour to ih poet 
IS again noted 



igo TUB PRIMAL LOVB. [fab. o. zxu. 

He, on the loft hand, standing at hei aide, 

Is the great Father through whose daring taste 
The human race such bitterness hath tried ' 

On the right hand see the ancient Father placed 

Of Holy Church, who was from Chnst alone us 

With keys of this fau-flower of beauty graced ; 

And he who saw, while yet life’s course did run, 

All the dark coming years of that fair Bride, 

Who with the spear and nails was wooed and won, 
Beside him sits j and on the other aide ud 

The leader under whom the manna fed 
The people, thankless, wayward, stiff with pride. 

O’er against Peter see’st thou Anna’s head. 

So glad to louk u] on her daughter's face. 

Her eye moved not as she ‘Hosanna’ said. us 

And o’er against the Father of our race 

Sits Lucia, she who colled thy Lady fair. 

When thou to foul shame didst thy brow abase. 

Hut since thy time of vision fast doth wear. 

Hero will we stop as doth the tailor wise, ><« 

Who makes liis coat as ho hath doth to spare 
And to the Primal Loro bend we our eyes, 

That, looking on Him, thou as far may’st wciid 
As, through its brightness, in tliy nature lies. 

In very deed, lest thy coarse baikward tend, us 

hfovmg thy wings and thinking to progress, 

'Tis meet that prater the help of grace should lend. 

Tins grace she gives who hel^is thee in distress. 

And thou slialt follow with affection 
So that my words cease not tliy heart to bless.” iso 
And so ho spake this holy orison. 


The minds of enttes have been much exem^ by the comm'mnesSf not to say 
vulKarity, of the companion Dante, 1 imawme would hive said that the ptoverb said 
« hat he wanted, and would perhaps have added **Ifucta^tr e gett/t* v 13) This 

nfis he Slid to huntcir when he found lum^elf «ithin one Canto oThu appointed 
liourne Tins he would say to others in explanation of hi« st-emlng haste to finisn He 
might have pleaded that a proverb an comm in had once found a place in the historj of 
St ^ttf s conversioD {Act* ix 5) 

In /f ill d the term pnmat Love ” is specially apphed to the Holy Spuit , here tt 
u used of the Godhead m its tnune perfection (C xxxm, iis^iso) 

IM The thought is repioduced from Pmrg xi' rs There is no true progress without the 
grace of Gtxi, and hera taat progreu ti thought of as coming through toe lotercessioa the 
Virgin Mothei 
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CANTO XXXIIJ. 

Ft Bentart[$ Prayer to the JBUeied Virgin — The £ettt\/te riiiMi </ the Btcmul 
Trinity and the Word made Pleek, 

“ 0 Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son, 

Lowber and loftier than all oieaturea seen, 

Goal of the counsels of the Eternal One, 

Thyself art she who this our nature mean 

Hast so ennobled that its Maker great •• 

Deigned to become wliat through it made had been 
In thy blest womb the Love renewed its heat 
By whose warm glow in Bus our peace eteme 
This heavenly flower first did germinate. 

Here, in Love’s noon-tido bnghtness, tliou dost burn lu 
For us in gloiy , and to mortal sight 
Art living fount of hope to all that yearn. 

I.ady, thou art so great and of such might, 

That he who seeks grace yet turns not to thee. 

Would have his prayer, all wingless, take its flight , 1 . 

Nor only doth thy kind benignity 

Give help to him who asks, but many a time 
Doth it prevent the prayer in bounty free 
In thee is mercy, pity, yea, sublime 

Art thou in greatness, and 111 thee, with it, 

Whate’er of good is in creation’s clime 
lie who stands here, who, from the lowest pit 
Uf all creation, to Bus point hath pass’d 
The lines of spints, each in order fit, 

^ The eulius of the Virnn ha«, I luppoM, oever found e nobler uttemnre than that which, 

K laced in the ItM of St Bernard, ushers in Dante ■ last Casta Comp Chaucer s paraphrase 
I hh iSecotui Jvoitne’s Tait, U 99-56 (^W/) 

* Appirentty a combinatiun of^rw viii aaandCaf iv 4 The Incarnation, with which 
the Virgin was identified, had entered into the Eternal counsels, and was manifested in the 
‘^fulness of time.” 

The ‘flower” » the mystic rose, it , the Church Triumphant of th** saved Its 
existence depended on the birth of the Man Christ Jesus, and H« was bom of the Virfiiii 
To those who had won their victory she was as a burning light of Jove , to those below she 
was the fount of hope The early commentator* quote from St Bernard, ' Yfcurum aceesntm 
hateSt O homo, ad Deum, ubi Mattr ott antt fihum etjiltuf antopatremi 
*« So It was that Dante at the close of life looked back on his owm conversim Was it not 
the Virgin Mother who had sent Lucia and Beaince to lus aid ? (/r u* 94h Would not she 
who had begun the work help him to complete u I 
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THE LIGHT ETERNAL. 


[?Aa. c. zxxiii. 


On thee for grace of strength himself doth cast, is 

So that he may his eyes in vision raise 
Upwards to that Salvation noblest, last. 

And I, who never lor my power to gaze 

Burnt more than now for his, pour all my prayer. 

And pray it meet nob failure nor delays : » 

^Vhelefore do thou all clouds that yet impair 
His vision with mortality, remove, 

Tliat he may see the joy beyond compare. 

And next I pray thee, Queen, whose power doth prove 

Matched with thy will, that thou wilt keep his mind, » 
After such gaze, that thence it may not rove. 

Let Uiy control all human impulse bind , 

Sue Beatrice, how through my prayers she 
And many a saint their hands m prayer have joined " 
The ryes which God with love and praise doth sec, <0 

Fixed on the pleader, showed us clear and plain 
How dear to her are prayers that earnest be 
Then to the Light eterne tliey looked again, 

\Vheieuu one scarce can dream that eye most clear 
Of any creature might its gaze maintain <5 

And I, who at that hum was drawing near 
The end of all my longings, os was meet. 

The ardour of my yearnings ended here. 

Tlien me with nod and smile did Bernard greets 

That I should upward look, but I became, eo 

E’en of myself, full apt his wish to meet , 


M We have pahsed. we muht remeniber, heyond what we call " poetical invocations'* and 
have the heart prayen of the poet He feart lest the vuion of Riory may fail to smctify 
and ennoble hu after life He prays that he may live worthily of his high vucation 
IJeraard, Beatrice, and all the s.iitiu will join in that prayer for his future 

40 Wa« the thought one of pure icna,«inatton, or did Dante combine in successive acts 
the downward look of compwion, the upturned glance of prayer, as be had seen them in the 
paintings of Cimabue or Giotto? ‘lout theworkvof those painters seem to fail far below 
the beauty of which the poet speaks, and we thmk rather of ttie Madonnas of Raphael But 
we must remember that to their contemporaries they must have presented, as in the story of 
Vasan and the Rorgo Allegri f Lindsay, C A \ 344) a new ideal of grace, or at least a ground- 
uork on udiich the mind could build its ideal 

44 Once again we have the axiom, the common inheritance of the devout thinkers of all 
mankind of the Convtto as well as of the Commetfia of Augustine and Aquinas, that God is 
the end and goal to which all human desires md aspirations naturally tend, unless nature 
is corrupted i a, 1*5, iia, a , Aug 1 1; 

W The veer look*, upward from the company of the Samts, even from the Virgin Mother, 
10 the true Eternal Light Memory and speech alike failed to reproduce the vision He 
remembers an ineffable intuition, which u gone from him never to return in this life , but there 
remaini an equally ineffable tweetneu to bear witness that it has been hu Suow that has lost 
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BEATIFIC VISION. 


>93 


For as my vision to more pureness came, 

Still more and more it passed within the rajs 
Of that high, hnght, self-verifying flame. 

Thence on far greater glory was my gaze » 

Than speech can tell ; at that transcendent siglit, 

All memory fails and shrinks in blank amaze. 

As one who dreams in visions of the nighty 

And when the dream is o’er, the sense imprest 
Komaiiis, nor sees the mind aught else anght, m 

So am I , for nigh all that vision blest 

Has passed away, and yet its bliss is felt, 

Distilling all its sweetness through my breast 
bo doth the snow before the sunbeams melt , 

So to the winds on leaves all borne astr.iy > ■ 

Was tost the speech in which the Sibjl dealt 

0 Light Supreme, that dwcllest fur .iway 

From moital thoughts, grant Thou this soul of mine 
Some scant levival of that great displ.iy, 

And to mj toiigno give Thou such strength divine, .0 

That of Thy glory at the least one beam 
Maj to the race to come m beauty shine 
That, as I call to mind some little gleam. 

And -oiiK' faint echo sounds 111 this my song, 

Men of Thy victory will more truly deem ii 

1 trow that so I suffered from the strong 

And vivid light, that 1 as lost had been, 

If from it these mine eyes had turned for lung , 

And I renienibcT how I grew more keen 
liy this to bear it, so that I did blend 
My gaze with Might to whieh no end is s(>en 
0 grace abounding, which to me did lend 
Courage to look upon that Light cterne. 

Yea, all my power of sight thereon to spend 1 


Its form orcolour, the SibylliDc le i>es th*it Aortal random thri iit>h the air ' F» m 44i''45i^ 
are types of his consciou'aiess of what the dream, the vision, had beui Alt that iit d 
Is to pray to the Source of all Light for the power to reproduce lor future a^eb som 
fragments of toat glorioub moment, the foretabte and earnest of the beatific vifion of 
the future 

^ A profound spmtaal significance underlies the psychological fact While we con- 
template Divine Perfection we lose the consciousness of our own impotence The sensi 
of being daazled and darkened with excess of light comes when we return from that 
contemplation to the lower region of our earthly life As far and as long as he could 
he gazed upon the glorious vision, and that gaze was the condition of its continuance. 

VOL, IL N 



THE INEFFABLE GLORY. [par o kxiii. 
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In Its abysmal depths mine eye did learn, a- 

Bound in one volume vnth the Love divine, 

The law on which the universe doth turn 
Substance and accident and modes combine. 

All blent together m such oidci due, 

That what I tell as simple light doth shine. » 

The universal form, I deem, I knew. 

Of this great complex Whole, since greater joj, 

As I say tins, pervades me through and through 
A moment there more memory did destroy 

Than all the ages, five beyond the scoio, e 

Since Neptune saw the Argo’s shade flit by, 
llius stayed my mind, still gazing o’er and o’er. 

With fixed and immovable attent. 

And, as it gazed, was kindled more and mote 
Before that Light one grows to such content i k 

That to tuin back fiom it to aught beside 
The soul can never po''-ibly consent , 

Seeing that the good, by which is satisfied 

Our will. Is eoiitred theic , outside that lest. 

Defect attcuds what peifcct tliore doth bide > 

Now shall my speedi moie bneil} be eompiest. 

Compared with my remembranee, than i& seen 
The babe’s who bathes his lips upon the bicast 


'<7 firkt viMOQ IN ^oto «peitc, metaphjrsical He SLe>, ui thti luht, pure &ubataiick» 
ib&olute self exibteoce that mauifkMed id mimfuld fornib, the acciaent 5 if thtt 

•substance, the loose sheets as il were (the th msfht of the lea>Cb bcetiu to bk with 

) iin btiH). of Omnipoteiicci bound m one volume with the, ( ikrnul Love 

**4 The mingled sense of memory and oblivion of which he had spoken before (II 6i'63) is 
with him still He belies es that he ib right in sa>mg that 1 e had seen the ** universal form 
the A'atum natumns, of t)ic complex stiucture of the mttttrala, for m sayiU), 

that, he is eonsciouk of a bcnse ol enlArgemeot and of joy 

M The comparuon is somewhat obscure and has sexed the mindb of c mimenutors Hie 
thonght. however, seeuib to be ilui a single moment brought to the seer s ninid u more 
compete oblivion of the glorious vision than twenty fise ttmuiies hid brouciit to the woild 
of the earliest historical eveiitb, of which the Arj^onauiic ca cdiii m is t ikcn as a type liie 
wonder of Neptune at the si adow of ibe fwbt ship tint | isstd oicr his waters is commonly 
referred to CituM E^tthal Pet 14 Ihcic, however the NeiciUs ah those who wonder, and 
1 Am uispob^ to think that Dante had m Ills thoughts VaI 1 Iacl 1 041-643) 

As the beatific vision constitutes the aumeme blessedness of ihe Saints the <oitl thit 
once tasted of tts joy can never voluntuniy turn to Anything Ul iw it Ihc bliss is one 
which ensures, for those who know u. tu owu permaneuce (Aquin Smmw 1354) 

I hire alone is the Siipremi. God ami lU outside is em er .1 coumcrfeii, or a defective and 
imptr ect. good We turn, in lirowniu^s phrase, from ** Maus nothing p^ect to Gods ^1 
i mplete''(d<in^ 

i<)< Even of the fiagment that u remembered of that vision, the poet s words must be wary 
A d few as those f an infant not yet weaned {Ps cxjjci J 
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Not because more than one pure fom serene 

Was in the living Li^t I gazed upon, lu 

Which ever is what It hath ever been, 

Hut through the sight, which greater force had won 
In me by gazing, one Form met mine eye 
Still varymg as I changed, yot ever One , 

In the profound bright substance seen on high ns 

Of that clear light three circles seemed to glow 
Of threefold colour, knit in unity ; 

And as one rainbow by another, so 

This was by that refieoted, while the third 
As fire appeared that from them both did flow i» 

Ah me ! how brief and stammering now is heard 

All speech compared with thought, and that to this 
I saw 18 such that "small” is scarce the word 
O Light Eternal, who, of all that is, 

DwoU'at in Thyself, and know’st Thyself alone, in 
And knowing, lov’st Thyself, Thyself thy bliss > 

That interpenetzation which, as shown. 

Appeared in Tliee os ’twere reflected light, 

As oil mine eyes in measure faint it shone, 

Within itself, in its own radiance bright, i» 

Seemed to me to present our image clear, 

Wherefore upon it full fixed was my sight. 

As doth the expert geometer appear, 

Who seeks to square the circle, and whoso skill 
Fmds not the law by which his course to steel, is> 

What has to he described, as far as speech av uts, is the glory of (he 'Iri&ity in Unity 
It IS simple, one, for e> rmore the same, and yet there is in that oneness a Ibrcefuld ahiI 
distinct glory One notes, not without satislaction, that Dante shrinks from the anthro* 
pomorphism of Byzantine and early Western Art, in which the Ancient of Days was represented 
ui the form of venerable age (Lindsay, C A i 248) 1 * or him, as for the mure primitive 

Christian artists (/^<f 1 8), the rainbow reflecting rainbow (Rev w 3) is the only adequate 
symbol of the G<id of God, Light of Light" of the Nicene Creed, while the fire of love 
that breidhes from both is that of the Holy Spmt, ** proceeding from tne b ather and the Son ' 
But even that symbolism is so faint and ^or thait it is not enough to say that it is infinitely 
little by the side of the infinitelv great ^e I ight which he sees the very B lof; of God, 
alone comprehends liseif, and finds in that self knowledge Its supreme love and bliss 
isi Ihe human element, however, is not entirely absent In that " 1 ight of Light/ the 
Eternal Son, the poet sees a human form and features, ** perfect God and perfect Man I 
venture to quote firoin Browning's Satt/ what seems to me the best commentary on the 
passage — > 

***Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for , my flesh that 1 seek 
In the Godhead 1 X seek and X it. O muI 1 it shidl be 
A Face like my face that receives thee , a Man like to me 
Thou shall love and be loved for ever , a Hand like this hand 
Sh^l throw ppen the gates of new Life to thee I See tne Chnst stand ' ' 

US So to Cwv u 14, Mfin lu 3, ths squaring of the circle is stated as a problem beyond 
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THE END. 
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So was I, as that sight ny soul did fill: 

Fam would I see that fonn m circle set, 

And how, within, it found its true place still , 

But for that task my wings were feeble yet, 

Only my mind was stricken through and through, iw 
As by a ll<ish that all my yearning mck 
Strength failed that lofty vision to pursue , 

But now, as whirls a wheel with nought to jar, 

Desire and will wcro swayed in oider duo 
By Love, that moves the sun and every star. us 


the I i(h of man's powen, heing coapled wtth the question as to the number of angeU, as 
^o rit* wlitehi fur tut reason, men had ceased to discues Any mathematical stiidciit in the 
13th or 14th century mi},hi of u urtc, have come to that conclusiou, but 1 incline to think 
that this lb one of the instances in which, as m C u 6x->748, we may trace m Dante the 
f u] il uf KuMcr Cacou 1 he piiiicjple which sought in voia is the exact relation of the 
circumference to the diameter 

lie seer has to confess that Theoloj^y, like (^ometry, has its insrrfuble problems He 
wuuld f u hive been liua "the tin was fitted to tic circle ' 1 >* the luiman 1 itu^e to 
ill* llivi t m the person of Christ lu this he could not attain by any flight of thd wings 
of inteik t hue for t in imcnt rr was f) ithc J upon him b> intuitiou J here was no power to 
ici 1 j luce that uUuUk n hut there was '>omethinc better Desire and will xere stirred as 
they h id never been stirre I before by Ui« Love which uioveb the sUrv 

So nc carding to the p t s pi n, the third Cantiea of his great poem ended, as the other 
tv h id done with the w nrd Sur ' As he wrote that word and laid d wii his pen the 
i 11,1. (ask oftaiiKy yen or mote came (o its el se Iherewasno higer th t to w rk on, 
no i that tor which lo br 111, out the thiui,s new uid old which tl it all searehmi; 
inti lleki h 1 1 K ithert t into it tr t ur> to whi h H ivrn and h ith h id likw contributed 
(C XAV i) ihai elunnel r< r the iiucruiee of his thoughts was closed We 1 k biitiamot 
iTiswer til* luesltoii did he le lly look on his work as tiiisshed in all its pail * Or di 1 he 
t idish an 1 ripjhsh add or liter, insert or twjdify liJu tve references to | ers ns r ) ccs 
theor es of philoMphy or theul I tnelim tothebelut that title or nothi ^ )f ibis kind 
was deiic ifiei he had finislie I the J amduo, tnd seat it, or pirt of it to Can (grande 
lilt wjik w IS d)iu 111 1 will the lofty self c >nti It 1 ee of his luture, be fell sure that it 
Would 1 VC Comp 4 a C O e 3 

On (his hypt ihesis (hire must h ivebeen somcthiiu hke < 11 nk kft 1 1 Duiie s hfehke that 
which ill men feel wh) hivt fintshe 1 « tisk on whiib they base labouied for nuny yenrs 
hsen the Iransl itor, whose! iliours h tve sure id over a pero i of much the same length as th it 
which It took D UJte in w I te the C miN< ft*, ton t elo eh t isk, is he writes the losl line of 
text or cc inmentary with ut feeliiig that there is loss is well as gam in the completion of his 
work, that his life will be nis'mesvnsp the) leriorit that whates er other studies of 
biographs or litcratuie tniy oeei)y lits time he cm ne>er hope for a woik that will 
bring with It the strength, the iiiteieat, the elootion which he hob found la Dante 
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GANZONIEEE. 


SONNET I, 


TBB F1B8T VISION OF LOTE. 


A cmmuh' alma prtia, e geniil erne. 


To eacli enamoured soul, each gentle heart, 

Within whose ken cornea what I now indite. 

That they their thoughts on what it means may write, 
Greeting in Love, their Lord, I now impart. 

Night’s hours were minished just by one-third part, 

What time when oveiy star shows brightest sheen. 
When all at once Love by mine eyes was seen, 


SONNET I. 

1 >r us tilts Sonnet has the ituei\.st of bem^ the tarliest of Dante s extant h ritiuge. It is 
ibvious, 1iowevrr,thatit isnntiheworkufaprcittiu. hand, iiidihat tlioughhewasoni) eighteen, 
there m«i> well have been some four or five years btudy and }>ractii.L, fust of J atm, then of 
Pruxen^al, and then of Italian, ] octry Ihe story is told in the (c 3) Nine years 

after Ilcatncc Ind inspired his nrerocious boyboou with a consuming passion {r284X duntif, 
which he bad only bid cisiiil Khni(>'>cs of her, proWbly m the Church ot S Luuti, hctiad met 
her, accomp lined by two older fricndv, after her marriage with Simon de' liardi, in the 
Ntrest, and she had tor the fip>t timr ytven him nfiiendly greeting with words is ytell as looks 
a married wumin, she v'ls fiee to giant him i lecognition which vtoultl before have been 
urimaidiiil} Ihe old flain« wbteli iwrhips h d slumbered after he hid heard of hir 
marriage, was reUiii lied, ind Ik went home to dream what is here reeorded As told in tl e 
Sonnet, still more as told in the I A', it is iiotewuith> is Ixing the only instance of a ly 
apjiroach to the sensuous element of passtou lo see whit Dante says he aw indicates 1 
perilous, though involuntary, neanuss to temitation been here, howcvei, the corrective is 
near at h md Joy is turned to mourning Ine sleep of the beloved one, even then, is as th< 
diadow sister oi death After the manner of the time, perhaps with some exultation in the 
conseioustKss of a newborn {owe^IMnte «nt his poem to his fnends, iniong them to 
(vuido Ca\ ileanti, Cino da Pistou, Dante da Maiano Of these, none understood the drift 
of what III later years he felt had been an unconscious prophecy of Beatrice s early death 
Cavalcanti saw ui it an instance of the mdancboly that mingles with the sweet dreams of 
love Cino suggested that Love < line to Wing him that which his heart desired, and then 
wept fur the suirow which his nission would bntig to Beatrice His namesake, more 
cy uically, hinted that he was off his head * and had better consult a doctor 

ft Four hours of the night had passe^ te , it was between 1 and bam, night beginning 
with Compime at 9 P sr iJ*Mrg ix 8) Kepeatedly Dante notes in the hts belief 

that dreams after midnight come true, and then tbeir meaning is seen (/f xxvi 7 , Pur^ 
IX s6>i8, XIX 4) 
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CANZONIERE, 


Whose vet; memoiy malces my spirit start. 

Joyous seemed Love, and he my heart did press 
Within his hands, and in his arms he bare «> 

My Indy, sleeping, vrrapt in silken sheet ; 

Then Troke her, and that burning heart to eat. 

Gave her ; she fed with timid, lowly air. 

Then as he wont, tears did his grief confess. 


SONNET II. 

WEST MiaHT HAVE BEEN. 

Outdo, mrrei ehe (u e Lapo ed to. 

Guido, I would that Lapo, thou, and I 

Were taken by some skilled enchanter’s spell. 

And placed on bo.iid a Uiiquo that should speed well 


Cump // I f xjiMi 7a, tostances ofthe^ime shuJdenn^ thiill of memor) 
llie wont "Matlotuu'' aupplub the Ley lo 'll’ that rollowb Iti the icvogniscd of 
Itihan pwtr) ns m itie s|Met h of lummon lift that term was applud In 'i miiitid aoni in 
< nl) (Cati-’ II nr U itu, / 0 u to) Iht maiden was a don..ella 01 i'MlMla (romp i 
Siifiriet hi 1 rt^biUli iii 'nhidi hs ualK>ra<,ly disiusbes tht ulianl i^ts ui Iomiik o u ui tin. 
(ithti, III lUrt I tit Itnl iv p 17) 1 he title thus Kivcn proses IK itrices niarni^e .u the 

I ommtntenitnt of the I A 1 tjond tht iha I \i of d« ul l h it Tlintt nils us in the / aV 

( 6), that he wr ti< 1 ser'tHint on (fit maI) futest Lulits uf 1 1 iitntt, Itads to tht s nut con 

iUision It wruld hnii 1 4 f n I litt uh of toiisrnttoii il I li<|UPtte li h iii inserted a m uden s 

II imt 111 siu h apotm A I’m 1, in a poem of the sune kmd, name lumCj ivto Kdies, 'indiii 
« ich Caise h IS a wunl of )ir ii t lot ihe husband aU >(/«//« p 1 >) If ili li nitlu lonsttmsat 
fiist St irlhni,, ae m i) r< tin inbt r ihit il « is th< fiinili u pr utn i of I'r \ ii^ il potts li> < iio se 

nuriied noiiUii as tht I jttt ufa huai t^t 111 ninth, kU'iM> it k i t il >«. u is no tkment of 
Msuous desire, only tin supieine levcrtnte fw fti at, liaut>, piiiiti It was, vie inij 
*niil 1 stnined 111 uion not wiihout itsiisks mdt>i dunili ‘ van'tin^ iiiibitnn' mii,lu 

0 tih t|> Itself ’ iiid fill t> iIh ith«rstd< Imt, as the sti|utl shi iis, it was for I) inte nut a 
It tt^cn tuiM.,1 ft Hte but I puii()ii ^ fsiin Hi I v« uisliktthit jfS^^idtlk not for (. uni//a 

1 ut for im liter Hr itri t tl i » tk of ( h uUs < ( \ i u '• ’■''*!« PU” r th in th it f 

Pttrirtlif rl Is I iiiia, llsu i *'rA» va 'tlit Mift of llud k ’s idt In I’lt S miitl bi fuit us, thi 
iirsi ill It lie < iiid to leave to fiUnre <4,es, he was per I i|>s iuliowin.; in 'sotdtilo s footsttiis, and 

III those of OiiiJo (juinicelli u horn he rcco(tntse<i 1 hi masttr(//r \xvi , tKimini' for 
liimself, however, the distnn ti\ t nitrit of tisiii), out uf iht tradiu 1 al umventionalities of the 
linuliadours indothfi {kkis, ind « ruing as lu\t uuglii him (/ w' xxii S7-54) 

the intinmc of thi vision IS tiui fu to seek Hisht irl I unit miiIi levirential love 
uhtth lltatrui atc'picd, nu( as 1 icthcr woman might hivi doni, triimi)h t in a new ion 
, nest, but with a iiiiiid mcckntss, and loive wtptat tht t nuing sorrow, in wiiith, as a sti ui>,t 
t ireb^inginditaied, thehomagt was (oeiid horthewluk stun, comp vul 1 pp xlv-xlvin 

bONNFl I] 

Noi ib!e as iht one Sonnti in which the element of a spoitive joy, what Quuiet has called 
lilt aUKoIt of uiolesience, is dominant How brufhl and happy aught life be, it seems to 
>v , could we but live in an enchanted region, when its sit ni reilities (nmong them Beatrice's 
u uTuge) had no place. It is bUggestive that he du' noi thmk fu to lutludt it in the K 

1 The Guido U Cavalcanti, then Dante's chtefesl fnend. before bis chan« of feeling as to 
\ irgil s merits or the Epicurean mnterinhsm which he mnented from his father had brought 
. ' out the coolness and alienation w hich H x 52-63 n at least suggests 
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Through vrind and wave, and with onr will comply , 

So that nor evil chance nor stormy sky s 

Should he to our desire impediment. 

So, living always in one full consent, 

Desire should grow to dwell in company : 

And Lady Vanna, Lady Bice too. 

With her who nobly fills my thirtieth line.— lo 

Would that the good enchanter these might move 
With us to speak for evermore of Love ; 

And each of them in full content combme^ 

E’en as I deem ’twould be with me and you t 


BALLATA I. 

•‘DK PnOPUNDIB." 

0 voi, cht per la na if Amor paiiate 

O TB who on Love’s path pursue your way, 

Behold and say 

^ V->ntia nr Gio\Tnn‘i, knnun Uso 'is Prima%ent (^Spring), ami mentioned again in / \ 

I. 94, sS 1(1, wts the ubjeLl of love liive, as in htr fathers will (/r«/ t- D 

I 0^)) stands f tr heAtrice The third is described ah ihirtiLih m the list of suty fair ones of 
1 {oiiitcs, on whom Dante hi<l written n i>oem of the icrteniese type (ser ai on S i), which 
h is not (.omc d iwn lo us, *)nd tn which Pentnee's naim ippc’ired. as by the decree of fite, as 
the Htnih She hns 1 eeii i Uiitihed with the lionna (the heloseu one, not the wife) of I np > 
(ii inn or, as is } , T [ i dcgli Uberre the son of } arinata, and father uf (he poet Fafio, 
whi write the Pitt imoudot a kind of Gi/ctteer >n tetza rwta Ihc firt thnl Guido 
( i% i1i*inii ni'iirud thi d'luyhter of the I anii*Uw of // x 32 is in favour of the ] tiler view, 
os *il>o ih the mu tiun of J in /' 1 ij Jheie ilso be is grouped with Cii ihanii, 
] I 1 ably with 1> inic himself 'I he Ic tding tl u,,ht of the Sonnet is the wi^h th it the ide 1 
1 \e could be ime t hte long reihiy Hut he I ii>ws it cannot be Only the cnchauicrs 
will cjuld 1 n iR alout stnh i tion fonmiion The ^^t^tBl history of wh it wis then future 
] lesents nni nf the stnncc contrasts wimh so often characterise thi "iiony of histoiy 
I e iirn died 1 I ( i\ ilc inti wis 1 anished by Dinte to Sirrarznno, and died of t fever 

eiu),ht 11 It ui wh li nu dun tt in 13CO I >r I>\nte himself there wis a life of p>vert\ 
ind exile It miy i r itiil (fill m som* ^fSS * i i),ii tikes the pliie if \ n e, as 
though the 'sot net h id 1 een written 1 > C too cf Pistoi 1, who addresses many of his p * ms to 
I Seivie,gii a name of wh eh I gii miy haic been 1 diminutive 

BALI AlA I 

The A (c 7) gives tlie following account of Uie poem, which is ihtie called 1 Sonni t 
that term used, it first tn a fess resrn ltd sense than it acquired afttrwarils Tins 

p irticiiUr form was know I is i Sen ttod f'^tooxTtnUrzniy Duie hid smight t) coiiceil 
his love lilt he could not refnin from gaouig on Beatrice ms In knelt in diureh, piilihty 
in that of S I ucia, in ih« \ m de / artit, ind nearber busbind s 1 me In so another 

fair lady s.it between him and Ins beloved one and mmy th Ut,hi theref >re th it he w is iti 
love with her lh< poet saw in th it mist eke « im uis u once of ( i niealiniiit and of utter irn e 
He would ei courigc it 1 y writing poems which should seem to I e iddressid to her and yet 
give vent to thoughts that were me iiit for Pe ti u e She was to be, as he s lys his screen 
igainst whispering toneues and overeunous gi/e And this went on, he says, for some 
months, and even years 1 1 was in connexion with this phase of his passion that he wrote the 
Serrtntese above referred to Her departure from Iilorence ga\e him an opportunity for 
pouring forth his sorrow as though that had been its cause For the history of the Strvtn 
test, see Dier, Trvtti , pp idp-xyd 

* The allusion to Z,am 1 x finds a parallel in Dante s quotations from the same prophet ui 
his Epistle to the Cardinals (A/ 9) bee also the note on ^ 1 33, and V 29, 31 
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If there be any Borrow grave as mine : 

That ye would list to me is all I pray, 

And then let Fancy’s play s 

Judge if of all noe I am key and shnne. 

Loie, not for little good thst in me la}', 

But his own noble goodness to disphy, 

Placed mo in life so ploa^iant and so fur, 

That oft I heard behind mo voices say •» 

“ Ah, through what ment may 

His heart so light lio, and so free from care ? ” 

Now have I all my wonted courage lost. 

Which came of old from Love’s great treasure-store, 

Whence I continue poor, is 

And shrink when I would any one accost 

And thus, desiring still to act like those, 

Who, in then di vme, hide their deficiencies. 

Cheerful I meet men’s eyes. 

And weep rvithin and nail o’er all my woes » 


SONNET III. 


DEATH OE Beatrice’s fribhd (i). 
Piangctf, amatiti, poteJu. jnttnge Amme 


Weep, all ye lovers, seeing Lost doth weep. 

Hearing what cause calls forth his piteous cry : 

Love hears fur ladies mourn in s}mpathy, 

** 1 he chinpc IS liKe tMl of ^ » ^^14 T!efrstj>> f the new passion the dream the 
imf ossil le ab in S 11 , h*id turned into t consumu (. orruw 

We note the thancUnsticillj sv^jrstive stlft tij 1 the forerun ti of min> like it n 
the ContmzdtaiH 1 6 xxxii 73 I ttx ▼ so vii 10 xxx 74 79 xxx 64-^6 i ar vii io> 
the same proud reticence and reserve which characterised the poet from first to last 

SONNEl in 

Filly in the history of the 7 ' \ (c B) i billy 1 cfo c 12 5 oirofFciircc Icstluved 
fnerdsdied m the full freshness ifhei yoitl n I) x 1 ment 1 «r deith in this at 1 the 
followittg t oem He descnl es her is in or e n (set t^econin! ment of fieitnce She » 
gay bnaht full of a ready courtesy God had tiketi her to Himself, and she was m the 
courts M Heaven I have venturra savin ^ w ) on what seem to me nifficient 

grounds to identify her with the Matilda of the I arthly Pira lise In Dante s admiration 
and reverence she clearly occupied a place second only to Beatrice 
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Whose eyes give outward proof of sorrow deep. 

For villamons Death on gentle heart doth heap _ s 

The strokes of his most cruel workmanship, 

Wastmg what winneth praise from each man’s lip, 

In lady fair, save th’ hononr she doth keepi 
Hear ye what homage Love to her did pay ; 

For I saw him lament in very deed, 10 

Over the lifeless form he came to view : 

And often to high heaven his glance he threw. 

Where finds a home the gentle spirit freed. 

Who was a lady of such presence gay. 


BALLATA II. 

nXATH OF BEATBICb’s FRIXITD (2). 

Morte vSlana, d\ptetA nmua. 

0 viiiijinr Death, of pity ruthless foe, 

Old parent of great woe. 

Inevitable doom and hard to hear. 

Since thou hast filled my heart with sad despair, 

And to and fro I wander full of care, ( 

My tongue m blaming thee doth weary grow ; 

And if I seek thee pitiless to show, 

Heeds must I make men know 
Thy guilt, wherein all wrongs most wrongful are. 

Hot that ’tis hidden from men’s eyes afar, lo 

But to rouse all to fiery heat of war. 

Who henceforth shall with Love’s true nurture grow 

Thou from the world hast ta’en all courtesy. 

And virtue, that which wins a lady praise . 

In youth’s first gladsome days u 

Thou hast laid low all Love’s sweet pleasantry. 

10 The Love who mourn$ is not th« classical Cupid, but Bc-\tnce herself— Love incamace, 
whom Dante had seen weeping over the body of her friend JV c. 8), That upward look 
implied the prayer that they might meet again In the Pmrgatarjf vision Dante implies hu belief 
that the prayer had been grantM, though the transfigured Beatncedwelt in the higher region of 
the Empyrean heaven, Matilda in the Earthly Paradise — the one symbo li s i ng the wisdom of 
the contemplative life, the other the joy of active ministntion. 

BALLATA IL 

From y c 8t and a variation of the theme of .F ui. 
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Moie I tell not who that fair dame may be, 

Than by the exceeding grace each act diaplays. 

Who treads not life’s true ways, 

Let him not hope to have her company. » 


SONNET IV, 


LOVB AS PILOIUH. 


Ondletmdo V oZrr* ter per tin camming 


Bidiko the other day along a rood. 

All pensive o’er the thought that made me sad, 

I found Love half-way on my journey, clad 
In the light garb that pilgnm’s raiment showed. 

I.ike one of low estate he on did plod, s 

As though his lordship he had cast aside. 

And sighing, full of thought, hi» course he plied, 

That he might look on none, with head low bowed 
When he saw mo ho called me by my name. 

And said, “ I come from region dislniit far, n 

Wliere through my will, tlij heart hail ta’cn its flight 
And now I bring it for a new delight,” 

Such measure full of lum I then did share, 
lie fled, nor saw I how he went and ciine 


Gnmmaltcally the Uoe^ ctn only refer t the fnrnt! of Hetlrce tv whom Dante 
mourns 1 ut 1 e assurer u> in tht I A tnat tlK> were me nt fur H< itncc. hersc.ir Povsil I) 
the lines were writun it fint for Mitill*! f uid to be fitter for Ht ttme an 1 so mcntillv 
tian^errLil to her It must In. rimenibcr<.d tl at heha 1 already in S iii identified Love Mill 
It atnee 

SONNieF IV 

Irom K A c 9 where alsy «e *ire i Id of the vistonwhi h it emliodici, an 1 w ichcameto 
him when he was riling with n inj ithirs d i{, a rushii j,. siri. m 1 mii u, wu) \Vitte 
KraATt, >Vegelc (p 74), that it cxiiintciv itself with the (.xiediii n igii t Artzro in winch 
Dante took pirt (x*tt9). ind which imle 1 in the lattlc of C im} 1 lino (// xmi fi J tttg v 
^ » vol 1 p ! ) and tnit the stream was the Am i ind 1 find i it thi expression of a new 
horn lenie of fmedom nsins out of the activities r f tliat stimn^ life He is no longer under 
thedeiiotiwQof Love* hii neart nolon^devouredlyherto wh mLovehi^giien it he 
rides he «ces 1 ove axa pilgrim (probin> enough an avtud \ ilgii n met the eavalien on th ir 
«i>) With that peculiarly numfle look which devout ] lignins ffeet tnd thit seems to Inn 
the symbol of the st ite to w hich what had lieen the mister pis loii of his soul is now reduced 
1 he absorption of the mind by one engrovsiig thought* the waking vision even while he is 
nding with a troop of horse, is eminently characteristic of the seer temperament (Purg xv 
ti5* «i ) He is not far from the home of her who had screened his love but love gives him 
leave to turn hu heart to any new delict* whether it be that of b iille or the beauty of some 
new fair one, to be m the fattire what »e ''tcreen ’ lady had been 111 the lutot 
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SONNET V. 

aSPAKATION. 

Be'l hdlo atpetto non m\ font toUo. 

Were the sweet sight from me not ta’en away 
Of that fair lady whom 1 long to see, 

For whom I sigh and weep in misery, 

Thus distant from her face so blithe and gay, 

That, which as heavy load on me doth weigh, 5 

And makes me feel sudi torment keen and dire, 

After such fashion, that 1 lialf expire. 

Like one with whom his hope no more will stay. 

Would he hut light, and with no terror dread ; 

But since no more I see her as of old, i<> 

Love plains me, and my heart with grief is cold 
And so of every comfort I lose hold. 

That all things which delight on others shed 
To me are troublous, and work woo instead 


CANZONE I. 

THE lover’s PlEA FOR PITT. 


La duputata mente ohe pur mil a 


Mt sorrowing soul that only looks behind 

On days gone by of which I now am reft. 

On this side with my heart holds conflict sore , 


SONNET V 


Not in the , but Iwlon^int; probably lo the same period ij iv , distance from tlie 
object of lotc bciiii; the link that coimects the two Here, howeter, the sense of freedom has 
paswd away Ihe pains of ab^nce are more keeni} felt, the lover inissee the daily glance, 
the oc( *\sional salulatiun, which have been the light of his life Such may well have been the 
stale of Dantes soul during the Campaldmo or Capruna expedition Fraticelli, however, 
conjectures that the absence compUinM of may be that caused by the death of Beatnce, 
while Balbo assumes that the journey was one to Bologna in company with other students. 
We owe the discovery of the Sonnet to Wittes researches in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. 


CANZONE I 


Not in the y N , but ( onnccted 1)> the fact of distance from Florence (I 5) m Beitrice’s 
lifetime, with the two preceding bonnets. 

In Si 1 wc have the story of an inner conflict There is the sorrow of rememlwring happier 
days, which lie behind him m the distance v 122^ . there is the desire, though duty calls 
elsewhere, to go back to the scene of those days. Will not his beloved help him to find peace 
by sending him, wntten or orally, the salutation which when spoken had hlled his soul with 
such rapturous delight (y 4^ e 3, 9, so, s8), which made foluto and iaiuie interchangeable 
terms ? 
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On that, fond longing tliat calls back my mmd 

To the sweet country that I now Lave left, > 

With the etrong might of Love prcvaileth more 

Nor feel 1 now within the strength of yore 

That can for lung waid off my sore defeat. 

Unless, that help, dear.Lady, comes from thee. 

Wherefore, if thine it be u 

To set it free by vigorous emprise meet. 

May it please thee to send thy greeting dear. 

To bid its virtue be of better cheer. 

May it please thee, my Lady, yet again. 

Thou fail not now the heart that loves thee so, u> 

Siuce from thee only succour it can claim. 

A good knight never iides with tightened rein. 

To help a squire who calls him in hu> woo , 

For not for him alone he fights, but fame 

And sure its giicf now burns with fiercer flame, m 

When, I think, 0 my Lady fair, that thou 

Art painted in it by the hands of Love , 

So should’kt thou much more prove 
For him thy care in greater measure now. 

Since He, from whom all good inu-<t needs appear, i„ 
For Hu own imago in us holds us dear. 

If thou would’st speak, thou IIojic, of all most swoet, 

Of more delay of tliat whieh I roquost. 

Know thou I cannot any longei wait, 

For all my strength to bear doth waning fleet ; » 

And this 'tis fit thou know, since my unrest 
Moves me to 8( ek my last hope ere too late 
Foi man should beai with patience every weight 

1*.I9 Pew Kreat poets delight more thAO Dante doch in 1 ingmg out the nobleness of the 
(nte rel teton of master and servant knight and wqiiirc i he t( lee lines lu«athc the very spn u 
of an idtal chtvaliy by which the )Oung soldier was, we u ly believe inspired in hi$ first 
campaign H xvu 90, P^r xxiv 148 

1 he passage has oflen been misinterpreted but its meanii g s sulBei ntl> clear God 
from w horn all goMness flowrs h ilds us dear beiause He sees 11 us Hiso vn imt^e soshould 
Ileatnce have pit} on her lover for Love has pauited her fonn on the canvas of ha soul The 
thought u eminently characteristic of the poet, who, oeu then, was also a theologian 

Another touch of the nobleness of chivalr> The young soldier of Campaldino has 
learnt that he must not call for help however rea Iv his friend maylt to gi\e it (1 17) e\ceit 
under the strongest pressure of nc'ces^ity lhat he ippeals to lUairiee now (the poem u 
obviously addmsed to berX is a proof that he has reached that point 
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Till the last burden which to death must press, 

Before he seek his greatest fneud to prove^ i- 

Not kuowmg what his love : 

And if It chance he heed not my distress 
Then is there nothing that can eost more dear, 

For death has nought more rapid or more drear 

And thou alone art she whom most I love, lu 

Who upon me canst greatest gift bestow. 

In whom alone my hope finds fullest rest : 

Only to serve thee would I long hfe prove. 

And those things, whence to thee may honour flou , 

I seek and ciave , all else doth me molest , > 

AVhere others fail, thou canst grant all my quest 
For Yea and No entirely m thy hand 
Hath Love now left , whence I esteem me great 
The trust thou dost cieate 
Springs from thy hcanng, pitiful and bland , 

For Mhoso looks on thee in truth knows well 
From fair outside that theie doth mcicy dwell. 

Now, therefore, let thy greeting quickly speed. 

And come within the heart that waits fui it. 

My gentle Lady, — thou my prayer hast known '• 

But know, the entrance there is baried indeed 
At itli that same arrow wherewith I was hit, 

AVhich Loic shot when he made me .ill his own 
By it the way is tloaed to eveiy one, 
have to Love’s envoys, who to ope have skill, ui 

B} will of that same Power that doth it hai 
AVherefoie, in this my w.u. 

Its coming would to me be gnevous ill. 

If it approach without the company 
Ot that Lord’s envoys, who imprisons me 

4^5 r \ idcnce, if that were netded, of the purity of the poet s passion All that he craves 
for IS the opportunit> of wrsini; his lielovrd and doing honour to ner name, and tliat service 
IS Its own exceeding b^C'at icv^ard (vol 1 p xlviu) 

One notes the recurrence of military im'igery, the arrow used as a bolt, the closed 
gate of the fottrebb, the arrows of love s aniUer) , such as ma> have been suggebted by the 
siege of Caprona, tne warfare L) which the soulb icace is unpciillcd 
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Canzon’, thy journey should be swift and short, 

For well thou know’st how brief is now the day 
For him for whom thou speedest on thy way 


BALL AT A III 

ETES DtU WITH BORBOW 

Jn nhUa dt taffgta mtuagtra 

In fashion of an envoy wise and true, 

Move on thine errand. Sung, without delay. 

To my fair dame thy message to convey. 

And tell her my life’s powers are faint and few 


Thou wilt begin to tell her that mine eyes, i 

Through looking on her angel-countenance. 

Were wont to bear the garland of desires 
Now, since (bey lannof see the face they pii/e, 

1 )cath with such terror on them doth advance, 

That they have made a wreath of torturing (ire-, lo 

Alas ’ I know not whither they should fare 
For their delight, and so thou mo wilt find 
As one half-dead, unless thou bring niy mind 
Comfort from her , therefore tell her my prayer 


AAer thr manner of the Provencal poets, the Caiironc ttriuniaiLs h th what was tcnowii 
the Tornain or L / mot of ths posm, Lunsidcred as a nx ssent^er who hns i s bear 
to her to whom it is sent 1 he Uist two lines sinn to indiuite something like an anticipation, 
which the stiir of Ptnie s health, as de^cnbetl to I' V r 14, st, miftht well warrant, of an 
e'trly death The time wa» short , Ueatcice would do well to ^ive a pioDf of her s>mpath) 
Itefore it wob too Ute See H iii 


r>\U AlA III 

The whole poem connects it^lf clohcly with the last lines of the foregoing In the 
" wreath of torturing fire *' by which his eyea were encircled (1 10) we have the poetV version 
of the weakness of sight described m 9 axtx , C \1 r’l.-’Nr 111 9 , and in I c ji, 19 
Ihey, tn their mute suffering, are even without words, ns an appeal ad mtserttordtam 
Not in the y A^, but probably one of the poems referred to in C v as addressed to the 
*' screen " lady 
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BALLATA JV. 

"APOLoaiA PRO virX bvL” 

EaUjia, um’ ehttu, titruofft Amore. 

I WILL that thou, my Song, find Love anew, 

And that with him thou seek my lady fair. 

So that my pleading, with thy sweet-voiced air, 

My Lord to her may speak in accents trua 

Thou goeat, my Song, so full of couitesy, 1 

That, though no fnend be near. 

Thou oughtest to he bold on every side ; 

But if thou seekest full security, 

First find if lyivo be there 

Tt is not good without him far to ride ; lu 

For she to whom thou should’st thy tale confide. 

If, as I deem, she is with me irate. 

And thou shnuldst go without him as thy mate. 

Might lightly on thee some dishonour do 

With a sweet sound, when with him thou shalt be, i.> 

Do thou these words begin. 

As soon as thou her pity shalt have sued 
“ My Lady, lie who studs me now to tliee. 

Socks, if thy will he win, 

That thou should'st lieoi if his defence be good « 

'Tis Lot e who makes him, as may suit his mood. 

Change look and hue for your fair beauty’s sake 
Bethink thee, then, why he his eye doth make 
On others look, though lieait unclianged be true,” 

LALI AT\ 1\ 

Troin c la The contrivance of the * ••creen, who vtis lo serve as a lay fg;ure for 

the true t bjcct of the \ uet s love had led, as might nave been cv} ecled, in the cusc uf the 
second Udy who was selected for this x urpose, to misunderst'uidingb Beatriee was indiKnaiil 
at what apx>earcd to her his fickleness t ncMencss which I rought some scandal on the 1 1 ly s 
reputation and he wntt s by way of exi Unalton, with a plea oT " not ^uiltv lie nia> have 
seemed faithless but hts heart has all dong bWn true 1 ove tnd^, has told him in a 
vision that u is time that these sereens and counterfeits should eeasc All that he seeks is to 
serve Beatnce whether in life or should she so will tt in his death (II 9S-'34) We note 
that the poem was to be set to music ' Dt svaig arm mia A fnend (H W 1 ) notes the 
eomcidenee uf thought m Herrick s poem to Anlhea— 

Bid me to live, and 2 will live , 

Bid me despair , 

Or bid me aie, and I will dare 
E en death to die for thee 


^OL II 


0 
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Tell her, “ 0 Lady, still bis heart hath home b 

Snch firm unTraTcmig faitii. 

That every thought prompts him to service due , 

Quick was he thine, nor ever thence was tom,” 

If she doubt what he saith. 

Bid her of Love demand if it be true ; » 

And at the end with meek entreaty sue 
To pardon him, if he hath caused her pain ; 

And if she bid mo die by message plain. 

Her slave that hest obc 3 ing she shall view. 

And say to him who holds all pity’s key, a> 

Before thou leave my fair, 

He put forth skill on my good plea to dwell, 

Through grace of my sweet-flowing melody 
Kemain thou with her there, 

And of thy servant what thou wiliest, tell , lo 

And if thy prayer her pardon winneth well. 

Bid her with aspect fair to speak of peace ” 

0 gentle song of mine, if thee it please. 

Speed at such time that honour may acciiu- 


SONNET VI. 

IKNER CONFUCT. 

TuUt h mia pauicr parlan d'amore, 

Mt every thought is fam to speak of love, 

And in them there is such varictj'. 

That one constrains me own Ins sovereignty. 
Another will his power a madness prove , 


* The dosing prayer is for a mvssagc of greetins {saiute in its taofold sense), such as had 
] ten D^ed for in Lanz i 

SONNET VI 

From y N c An expansion of Ui« uincr coiiiliU of emotions indicated in Cans t 
I oa Ail lioaever agree, and this is their point of contact with Jta// ui m their prayer for 
ply Is love good or not good ? Does the swveiness of Uie word **AffU>re 'correspond with 
I'le reshty, on the principle that ttmt comt^utnita rtruut f In appl>inK the name 

Madonna " to t he “ pit) ' w hich he seeks, there is, he says m the I ^ > a touM of irony 
i ii) IS not the mistress of his soul 
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A third, by giving hope, sweet joy doth more, s 

And many a tune and oft one bids me cry ; 

Only m praving pity come they nigh 
Accord, and with heart-tremblings sadly rove 
tVhenco I know not to what point I shonld wend, 

An4 wish to speak, yet know not what to say • v> 

So find myself in aniorons wanderings lost 
And if I would agree with all the host, 

I must needs now to her my fair foe pray. 

That she, my Lady Pity, me defend. 


SONNET VII, 

TRaNSFOBHATION. 


Coll' aUn dmnc nia vuta yaVbaU, 


With other dames thou dost my looks deride, 

And think’st not, Lady, what hath wrought the change. 
That makes me wear a face so new and strange. 

When on thy beauteous form mine eyes abide. 

Did’st thou but know it. Pity had demed s 

Longer to prove me with the old distress, 

For Love, whene’er he secs me near thee press, 

Puts on such boldness and such sturdy pnde^ 


SONNET VII 

The histoty given \vi V N c The poet, returned to Florence, had been at a 
wedding feast, where there were many gueits Suddenly Beatrice appeared among them In 
part, perhaps, through the confusion and shame implied in BiUt iii and iv , he turned giddy, 
leant against the wall to save himself from falling, and had to be led back to his own house 
As he goes out he hears the ladies who were present. Beatrice among them (only married 
ladies attended such gathenngs, they were all denne, 5* i w k talk of him, not without atone of 
derision, and when he comes to himself in the “ chamber of tears," he writes by way of pro 
test amainst her hastiness. Hr had not yet learnt the lesson, Lrt the people talk.'*^ {Purg 
y 

Manp commentators infer that the mamage-feast was that of Beatrice's own wedding* and 
that this was the cause of Dante s overpowering emotion For the reasons given in the notes 
on L, 1 am compelled to think otherwise 1 surmise rather that it may have been the first 
time he had seen her since his return from Compaldtoo, and sioce the misunderstanding that 
had pained her {Ball iv ) 1o look ou her as shwng in a wedding feast may well have 
renewed the feeling with which he had heard that she had been given to another, and had 
cursed the altered fashions of the tune and the gre^ of gam which thus marred the nappmess 
of his life {Par xv to 3 >xo 5 ). See vol i p xlvi 
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It smites my senses, making them afiaid, 

Dooms this to death, and that to banishment, n 

So that I stand alone to gase on thee. 

Wlierefoie another’s look I take on me, 

Yet so that still I share the loud lament 
Of those the sufferers that are exiles made. 


SONNET VIII. 


OnUNK, BUT KOT WITH WIKE, 

CUi, eht m’ incontra ndla mente, more. 

That in my mind rvhich clashes Mith it, dios, 

Whene’er I come to seo thee, my fair Joy, 

And when I near tliee stand, I hear Love’s cries. 

Who sdith, “ Floe fat, if deatli hriiigs thee annoy.” 

My features iwint my heart’s hue in mine eyes, i 

Winch, ns in duath-snoon, leans where rest is nigh, 

And drunken with great trcniblmg and surprise. 

It seems tlie stoiies cry out to roe, “ Die, die.” 
tVho sees me then is guilty of a sin, 

Not comforting my soul, dismayed with ill, lo 

At least in proving that my woe doth gam 
Some pity for me, whom jour mirth doth kill, — 

That woe which shows itself in looks of pain 
In eyes which touk death of their own free will 

1 htte tnui^latetl l> "scnx. ns the list equivalent In Dimes physiology 

e\er\ sen«e, hearing, sight, , h'ld its own s|Maitl ^ptrtto {} N c 2), but that meaning 
uoiifi! not be conveyed to the reidtr )>y the I'ngUsh * spirits” Ihvery such '*sense”or 
* spirit ’ had been biunned as he k in.d on licainse, and the ft hion of his countenance was 
liiered and he liecame as anothei man, only so far retaining consciousness as to hear, as it 
Mere, the wailings of each banished sense I he concluding lines half suggest that those 

wailings seemed to him as an aiitieipationt^ the niistiy of the lost (// 111 25) 

SONNIvl Mil 

From 1 ' c 15 Obviously , in close connexion with S^nn \u , ptuUiiig m verse what 
he had sketched before in prose Why, he a>ked himself should he seek to sie her when the 
sight wras so full of pa n ? And yet theie to>e up such \ fuim of beauty in his mind that the 
desire to see her was stronger th in ritr Would not Bcatiice s mirtli, tliat had so vexed his 
soul, be turned into pity wnen she read of u 

9 We note the same reduphcatinn 111 /W \ui ^5, and conjecture that the story of the 
SiLiltan > espers(i^S3) must have leached Florence within a few years of the date of the Sonnet, 
t Ihng Dante > soul with horror, and Irmismnting tisclf intoa symbol of the ** soul s tragedy, ^ 
ihroujh which he liniiself wn' I assu g As befenx in ball iii , he plends the specnl suffer 
I tgs of Ills eyes to n ove i is I c'y s p ly 
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SONNET IX. 

“ NEC MORDOa, KEO BSHEDIA PATl POBSUUDS.” 

SptutfiaU wnemi alUi mente. 

Full many a time there comes into my thought 
The melancholy hue which Love doth give, 

And such woes come on me that I am brought 
To say, “Ah mo 1 doth one so burdened hvel” 

For Love with me so suddenly hath fought, s 

That 'tie as though hfe all my frame did leave ; 

One living spirit only help hath wrought, 

And that remains discourse of thee to weave. 

Then I arise, resolved myself to aid. 

And pale and wan, and of all strength bereft, u 

1 come to see thee, thinking health to find . 

And if on thee my longing eyes are stayed. 

My heart, as with an earthquake, then is cleft. 

Which nukes my pulse leave all its life behind. 


CANZONE II. 

LAUDES BBATBICI8. 

Donne eh’ mete intelletlo d' amort. 

Ladies, who liai o intelligence of love, 

I fain would of my Lady speak with yon, 

Xot that I think to tell her praises due, 

SONNET IX. 

From y 1/ c i6 Th«* conflict with the m'lny ** spirits " (in DknteS senw of the word) is 
continued One only holds out, and that lemnitis to iclt the praises of the beloverl one I hus 
sore smitten he looks to her in hope of healing, but aWs t the remedy is worse than the disease 
(1 xx), fearfulness and trembluis once more o>mc on him 

CANZONE II 

y ^ c.x9 and i 9 Memonble as probably the poem on which Dante looked as the master 
piece of his earlier works. It is the hrst C»ixatt€ whivh he inserts in the A'' He quotes from 
It as h» own m A n tai it In /^«ry xxiv 51, he makes Buoiiagiuntaof I ucca, himself a 
p<?et, eager to know uhether >k meets the man who wrote it His account of its genesis is 
that he was asked one d^ by miny m'smed uiid unmamd women of rank (tionne and 
doMxtUe, not /emtume) of Florence when Beatnce was not with thua, whose relations with 
their worshippers were quite other than those between him and Be itrice, what his love meant, 
what was to come of it all / And this is lus r^y He who would emir into the mind and 
heart of Dante should read it line by line and wora for word He wished for nothing mure 
than Beatrice's greeting lliat was the only blessedness he sought for And in saying 
this he was hut repeating what Love itself had taught him i'he form m which that thought 
was expressed came to him, he says, as he was walking by a clear river— 'prohably the Amo 
The poet will not shrink from his tasl^ though he feels that it lies far lieyond his 
powers. Love IS mighty though he IS weak Lose 13 indicates the distiuctioii between ^Mwva 
and d^ella, already noted m n on Sonn 1 
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]>ut speakiiii; to bet free my burdened soul. 

I say that, as my thoughts on her worth move, s 

So sweetly Love thrills all my senses through, 

That if 1 lost not all my courage true 

My words would make the woild own Lo\c’» contiol 

Such lofty strains I clioose not for my rule, 

Ijjst I, through coward fcai, should vile become , » 

Hut of her geiitlu life I’ll not be dumb. 

And sketch w itli light touch that Burpassiiig whole. 
Toadies and damsels who know Love, with }uu, 

I'or not to othcis now my speech is due. 

An Angel speaketh in the Ktenml Mind is 

And saith, “ 0 Sue, in yonder world is shown 
A wondrous thing, which hath to being grown 
b'tom a pure soul whose biightness slimes on high 
Heaven which no other sense of want doth hud 
Than of her presence, asks of God th.it boon ; » 

And every saint implores for that alone ” 

And I’lty only comes to help our fears, 

Foi thus siieaks Oml, who of my Lady he.in, 

“ My well-beloved, now suffer ye m peace 
Tlint tins your hope, as long as I shall please, 

AVait, whole one dwells whom loss of her shall tr>, 

And who sliall tell the damned m hells imie-t 
* I have helield the hope of all the blest ’ ” 

My Lady thus in highest hc.ivcn is sought . 

Now will I ye hei woitli '■npieme should hear. » 

I say, who will as gentle dome appear. 

Lot her go with her, for wheic she doth go, 

In basest souls a chill by Love is wrought. 

Freezing each v ile thought till to death ’lis near : 

And who laivo wills should see w itli vision clear ti 
Must either die or else must noble grow 

H The lover has already taken a loni; vtndt ton *rd> tin. aputhtosit uf the Coinaiedia 
heatrice is alreadyas **(>oiis triieuraite <// ii io>) 1 he saints iii i*aradise are waiting 
for her presence to complete thtir bfisa Pit} ooly pl’^ads that bhe may be left a UttL longer 
for her friends on earth 

M One cannot read what follows without feeling that we have the first germ of the thought 
which afterwardii, as in A’' c 93, ripened into i vision and then into a purpose (K iv c 
43), and lastly into the wonder of wonuers, the Commedta itbelf 

^ Literature tan hardly, 1 imaKinc, present a parallel to the noblentss of these lines. The 
holiness of a perfect and pure beauty freezes eath thought uf evil Pride and desire alike are 
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And when he finds one who doth worthy show 
To look on her, he doth her worth attest , 

For that her greeting gives him peace and rest, 

So humbling him that he no wrath doth know, «> 

And, as yet greater grace, God gives her this ; 

He who speaks with her cannot end amiss 

Love saith of her, “ A thing of mortal birth, 

How can it bo so beautiful and pure 1 ” 

Then he looks on her, inly swearing, “ Sura 4s 

God means m her to work a wonder new ’’ 

Her hue is that of pearl of piiceless worth, 

Sfeet for a lady, fair without excess • 

She IS all good that Hatuie can express, 

And in her, as a type, is beauty true to 

From her fair eyes, when we their glances view, 

Spirits pass forth inflamed with Love’s sweet blare, 

And strike the eyes of him who then doth gaze. 

And so pass on, each finds his heart anew. 

Ye see them there. Love painted m her smile, o. 

Where fixM gaze they may not brook long while 

Canzon’, 1 know that thou to many a fair 

Wilt go discoursing, when I thee have sped. 

Now do I warn thee, since I thee have bred 

As Love’s own daughter in her lowly prime, «>> 

That, where thou goest, thou utter still the prayer, 

“ Teach me to journey, for to her I’m sent 
Whose praises are iny one chief ornament , ” 


Crtimed To h ive conversed with her k the source of un^ulinc hope Here 'iK'iin we note t) e 
first germ of the C ommeUia 1 he natural dc\Oopmcnt of ihit ^erm is seen iii the tliuueht that 
hhc herself must eome to his rescue (ah to H ii 103) m the '* uTtical minute " of his hie 
^ One of the few artist s touches in a portrait which otherwise Is almost purely spiritual 
In the “Marl on forehead ahttc ' of J‘ar tu 14 we may well find a remiriiaceucc of tlut 
touch CaOmp xxvi 

"*2 The ever rerumng theory of '* spirits** comes in where modem poetry wouhl speak of 
influence” and " expression ’* The thrill that pervades the lover’b frame when f ur eyes look 
on him, ndient e can it come ’ So Dante asked, and made answer to himself Where but froni 
some occult forces, for which ** spirits ** w^s at least as ^ood a term as any other (k' c a). 
In I 55 a V / gives vtso (** face *') for rtso 

W The envoi of the poem shows that »i was meant to reach Beatrice herself, it may be as an 
atonement for the real or biicied neglect of the past iv ) Itante hopes, however, for 
oiher readers, but is content that th^ should W few,” if only they be " fit ” What he 
demands is the element, hard to be defined, of the ** courtesy" which was so favourite a wonl 
with him (ff 11 58, 134, 111 lat , iPmr^^ tx« 93, xi 8$, xu >ti), and was xo emtnantly 
characterutic of hts own nature. 
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And if, as weak and vain, thou feai’st to chmb : 

Stay not where they dwell who are hose with crime : « 
I,eam, if thou canat, to hold thy converse free 
Only with man or maid of courtesy ; 

Who soon will speed thy way in quickest time. 

Thou wilt find Love with her, my Lady sweet. 

Commend me thou to them, as it is meet, n* 


CANZONE III. 

UBTROSPSOTION* 

L'm' tnereaee dt me li malamenle 

So sad and keen a grief comes over me. 

That full as much of pain. 

Doth pity, os the grief itself, excite. 

Ah me ' for that, in saddest misery, 

A poivCT doth me ronstiam s 

To pour my last sigh lu a hicathing light, 

WithiU the heart which those fan eyes did smite, 

When with his hands Love opened them to see 
To lead me to this season of my woe. 

Ah me I how kind and fiee, lo 

Pleasant and sweet, did they upon me rise, 

When they, to my surprise. 

Began to woik the death which brings me low. 

Saying, “ Oui light brings peace for thee to know 

CAN70NF III 

Not in the y bat prewntinit so mnny poinu of cont*«ct ^uh C ii that it well m ly be 
regard^ as a sketch oi an echo of it, anti therefore ns refe rring to Beatrice KrafTt, it is true 
tliinks that Dante speaks of the fair one whjtnhe k»ed m tl c Caneminu, but on grounds which 
seem to me quite inadequate , nor €*10 I at emt the view of another i ntic that it ih addressed 
lo the doHHa gtHiiltf either as a fle^h and binod reality, or as the mbul of philosophy 
(Oeynhausen) Yet one never feels quite sure ilut there may not he »ome allegoric or mystic 
meaning 

* 1 he paradox n^es prob ihl> out of the “ screen arringement {Ball iv ) Dante wac 
pining for some token that Bcntrice still cored for him, but thepii> which hi*, manifest difatre<>v 
called forth came from those who were not the objt.cts of his lo\ e 1 he eyes w hich given 
the hope ^ peace were now averted from him and lefl him desolate He Jind*. the meaninfr 
of a " sorrow s crowm of sorrow ' (H v ire) 
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Peace to thy heart Wll give, ddight to thee. ’ u 

So to these eyes of mino 
Those of my Lady fair did sometimes say ; 

But when, with knowledge clear, they came to see 
That through her power divine. 

My spirit from me had nigh passed away, » 

They with Love’s banners fled from out the fray. 

So that their glorious and triumphant gleam 
Was to mine e^ea no longer visible . 

And saddened still doth seem 
My soul, which looked thence to be comforted, 

And now, os though ’twero dead. 

It sees the heart with which ’twos wed to dwell, 

And it must part from that it loved so well. 

Yea, loving well, it goeth wailing sore, 

Prom out this life’s confine, so 

Disconsolate, for Love doth banish her. 

She travels hence, so sorrowing more and more. 

That, ere she pass the line. 

Her Iklaker listens and doth pit} ing hear. 

Within the heart, pent up in inmost sphere, » 

With what life yet remains all weak and spent, 

III that respect that she hath passed away. 

There «ho pours her lament 
For Love who drives her from the world to flee ; 

And oft n ith them would bo, « 

The spirits, which go sorrowing alway. 

Because their help-mate doth no longer stay. 

The image of this Lady fair doth dwell 
Yet in my mind so clear, 

Whero Lovo hath placed it, ho who was her guide , « 

Nor doth the ill she secs upon her tell ; 

So 18 she now more fair 

^ Tlie lover's sorrow pierces to the dividing asunder of soul and body The unity of life 
IS gone, and the 'Spiiiis,” it , the faculties of sense, go mourning always, because the 
*‘souI,'’ the higher life, a:> di»iiJii.t fxoin the "hedrt,’ whith represents the lower, their fuide 
and compauioQ, is no longer witli them The misery is one which God only knows, which 
He alone pities 

•*3 The image of Beatrice is still present to bis soul, more beautiful than ever, and there 
fore loflicung iresh pangs of self reproach, of which the only mitigation is that her lover t 
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Than ever, with a smile beatified : 

And eyes that «ork my death she opens wide, 

And Wails o’ei her who doth her gomg weep. sd 

“ Go, wretched soul, thy way ; yea, rise and go,” 

This cry from love doth leap. 

Who vexeth me as he is wont to do, 

Though less pain doth ensue. 

Because the nerves of sense less keenness show, » 

And I am nearer now to end my woe. 


The day, when she in this my world appeared, — 

As stands in record true, 

Tn tablets of the mind that now doth fail, — 

)fy childiah frame a stninge emotion shaied, la 

A passion keen and new, 

So that it left me full of fear and frail : 

Vor all my strength a curb did countervail, 
iSo suddenly that on the earth I fell, 

By reason of a voice that smote my hcait : » 

And if the liook truth tell, 

The ruling spiiit felt such trembling breath. 

That it Mould seem that Death 
Had, for it, ta’eii in Uiis our world new start 
Now is he sorely gneved who caused this smart 70 


When the great beauty first upon me shone. 

Which wrought so great a pain, — 

Ye gentle ladies, unto whom I spoke, — 

That virtue iihich hath highest praises won. 

Its joy beholding plain, 7-. 


strength is filling, and that therefore the overstrained nerves are Ie>s senMiitt. than they 
were , that lie is aUo, it may be, ne*\rtng the bourne which is the end of all such sorrow 

Memory goes back, to the hour when Beatrice first rose upon the world of the poet’s 
life, and reproduces what we read m the opening chapter of thi. aV (comp Par xxtii 
14 ) 1 he ruling aptni " is, as in K c e, the n. isuinng fatuity of the soul Here one 

interpreter has seen something like a pamble of the hiTiiury of the human race in its s'nvings 
after wisdom *' He ” in 1 70 Love 

W The “virtue” which “winshichest prai'^cs" is, a» before, the mullect which felt, even 
at the outset, that that moment of supreme«>t joy was also the heKinnmg of a life ong 
sorrow Life rad lost its freedom, and was subject henctforih to the rsnny of a master 
passion 1 take I 61 to refer to the form of the grown up Beatrice, a^ Ukin^ the pUce of 
the child whose beauty had at first won hunt QOt to the Caseiitino lady, nor the d^nna 
£*atiic 
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Felt that new trouble thence upon it broke ; 

And knew the keen desire that in it woke, 

Through what it wrought of fixed gaze and strong ; 

So that with tears it said unto the rest : 

“ Here will arrive cie long m 

Beauty, in place of that which I had seen, 

Which worketh terror keen ; 

And she as queen shall be by us confest, 

Soon as her eyes with joy our souls have blost,^’ 

To you have I thus spoken, ladies young, k 

Who have bright eyes all beautiful and fair. 

And mind by love subdued and sorrowful ; 

Wherefore extend your cate 
To these my words wherever they may be ; 

And in your presence grant I pardon free, » 

For this my death, to her so beautiful. 

Who, though she caused it, ne’er was pitiful. 


SONNET X. 

THE niBTII OF LOVE. 

Amor e eor i/cnttl torn una com. 

Love and the gentle heart are one in kind. 
As the wise Master in bis veitses wrote . 
Nor one without the other may we find, 
As without reason reasoning ooul is not. 


this only the poetic license of an appeal ad mtsmeerdiam, or may wc infer from t, 
as from Cans i , th it th** o\er wrought brain of the lover ^aw in his artii il weakness ths. 
prognostic of an early death] 1 incline to the latter view Comp n on 1 43 

SONNET X. 

3 From y N e ao, Dante had been asked by a friend to tell him something of the 
nature and ccnesl^ of love, and this is hit answer* Ihe sage is Ouidu GumiceUi (kO 
Juvenal is a “ sage, ’ Ci f/t> iv 13), one of whose sonnets begins with the wordy— 

** A/ cor gfttitl npara temprt amort, 

Stccomt augello tn uhm alia vtrdufa 
" Still to the gentle heart doth 1 o\e rep iir 
As bird doth to the greenwood s Ie4r> screen , 

Not before gentle heart haa Love e er been, 

Nor gentle heart before thit Lose was there , “ 
and whom Dante recognised as the most honoured of his masters (*' Jtfajstmut Cmdo," y 
/ 1 X5)m Italian poetry (pur^ xi 97, xxvi 977 . and htsay on Cenests and Growth ^ 
tht Commcdia), Au echo of C. 1. meeu tu ui if v 100. 
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When Nature waxeth loving in her mind, s 

Love she makes Lord, the heart hie chosen spot, 

Within awhile deep slumber doth him blind. 

For little time or long, as fates allot : 

Then in some wise fair dame doth bcanty come. 

Which so doth please the eye, that in tlio heart u 

Spnngs up desire for that so great delight , 

And sometimes so long while finds there a home. 

It bids Love’s spuit wake to bear its part : 

And so on lady fair works valiant knight. 


SONNET XI. 
beatiuce’s salutation. 
yegh occht porta la mut donna Amort, 

Mt Lady bcareth Love in her fair eyes. 

And by it all she secs doth noble make , 

As she doth pass, all turn for her dear sake , 

The man she greeteth thnlls in ecstucies, 

And bending low, grows pale as one that dies, 5 

And mourns for every least defect he hath. 

And from her presence flee f.iKe pride and wrath , 

Help me, fan ladies, to her praise to ii'C ; 

All sweetness, and all lowlinc--^ of thought 

Springs up uitliin the heart that heais her speech, 10 
And the first sight of her brings sense of bliss , 

But when she doth a httle smile, 0 this 

May not bo told, nor memory this can teach, 

So now and fair a miracle is wioiight, 

* PAiiCe includes m Mncleness of henre i> as ihc good soil m which love sows the 

promihe and pot«*U(,y uf life. Vi>ible bciuty, asm Plato s /’Atrtfrtft wakens 't desire whirli 
may be spintual or sensual, and turii'i thv prunu'ic into a reality What comes to pass m the 
heart of man tts councerp irt in (he he itt of uom iit 

SONNE 1 XI 

From y e. ST Orowinff out of V x and bJiibi dying the recollections of ^ c s, 
SA Cans 11 57 docs those oT y t. 3 Ibe poet ^ives as it were, an experimental 
instance of the truth which he had just uttered So it had been nitli him So it might be 
with others. Beatrice's salutat on made aU good thoughts stir uithin her adorer's mind, and 
was the beginning of his blessedness, so that then he knew why she named Beatrice 
("nemM tiometP'), Ymt when she suuled, the rtpture wis beyond speech or memory So 
m/'or Avin 8-12, xm\ 7, her smiles are reserved nil the purified spa t is able to endure 
them (comp. Clines 11.5) Here, however, anew lenient comes in, and Haiue dwells on the 
power of beauty to awaken the potency of kive, even in a heart that h id not bef^cre been 
**gcttilc ' It can prepare the sod as well as sow the seed 
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SONNET XII. 

Beatrice’s borrow (i) 

Yoi, the porlale la tembtama umtle, 

O TE, vrlio, witli a mien of lowlinesB, 

And with lieut glances testify yoUT woe, 

VTlieuce come ye that your pallid look doth show, 

As though it pit} mg looked upon distress! 

Saw ye our Lady in her gentleness, s 

Her face all bathed m tears of love that flow ! 

Toll me, O ladies , — my heart tells me so — 

For no base act doth look of yours express. 

And if ye conic from scone so piteous, 

I pray you that with me awhile you stay, u 

Nor hide from me what chance doth grieve }ou thus 
For I bohold your eyes that weep alway, 

And see your looks so changed and tremulous. 

That seeing this my heart too faints away. 


SONNET XIII. 


REATUlCli’S bOBROW (c). 
St’ tu edva e’ ha tiatlato unente. 


“ \iin art thou he, who hath so often sung 
Of our de.ar Lady, telling us alone 1 
Like him indeed thou art ui voice and tone. 

Tint tliy face bccms to sliango expression strung 

SONNET XTI 

] rom I c aa r>citnce''t Tulcr lolcodei Poitin*iri hid died (Dec and shr 
Mus oveiwhelmed t«i!h honotv Her fnemiv caoie to her to Lomfon hei, und Vante mcc 
thun as titey left the hou'C (appirentl> he stood outsiut, not far off, thit he miglit intercept 
them), and asked foi tidings ot lur in i»ord^ «hicfa are eiiiho litd iii the bonnkt If y/t ask, as 
It IS natural to A«k, where her husband was at this time of sorrow, the probable answer is, 
‘*in Paii«, or u London, or Somerset, attending to his banking business'’ (comp /*ar 
XV 120, N ) 

SOKNET XJII 

From V K c aa Tlie friends of Featnce mnke answer to tlu lo><.r s question, and tell 
him of her depth uf gnef 1 hey note that he himself is so transformed by sorrow that they 
could scarcely recognise him 
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And why so deeply is thy bosom wrung, ■ 

That thou mak’st others pity feel for thee t 
Hast thou seen her weep, that thou art not free 
To hide thy soul’s gnef with a silent tongue t 
Leave tears to us, and mournful movement slow, — 

He sins who seeks our trouble to console, — lo 

For, as she wept, we heard her speech too flow 
So plain her looks betray her sorrowing soul, 
lhat whoso would have sought to gauge her woe 
Had fallen down and bowed to death’s control.” 


SONNET XIV, 

ms COMFANT OF UOUltNERa. 

Foi, (hnnr, clu putoto otto moUtTote. 

“ Yk ladies, who the mien of pity show. 

Who IS this lady that lies grief-opprest t 
Can it be she who m my heart doth rest t 
Ah * if it be, no longer hide it so. 

Truly her features are so changed by woo, s 

And her face seems to me so worn and spent, 

Tliat in mine eyes she doth not represent 
Her from whom power to bless was wont to flow.” 

“ If thou canst not our Lady recogm-e. 

So downcast is she, ’tis no wonder great, u 

Since the same thing has happened to our eyes ; 

But if tliou look well, by the light sedate 
Of her calm glance fresh knowledge shall arise . 

Weep then no more . too sad, e’en now, thy state ” 

SONNET XIV. 

Not in the V N , but apparently connected with the ^ame epi«nde .S xii and xili , 
embodying another question and .mother anbwur Had Pante «eenhis beloved one proetrate 
on the ground, her eyes red with weeping, her face pale with watching ’ 7 he brightness 
and the smiles were gone. Was she the samcT **Ves/* the w-ise ladies answer *‘Vca,”bc 
makes answer to himaelf, ** she u identified by her gentleness and calmnesi, " 
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SONNET XV. 

ITBAT TIDINGS OF BKATBICE? 

Ondt venue voi toil jpnuow. 

AVnENCS come ye thus with trouble so o’eiwrought 1 
Tell me, I pray you, of your courtesy ; 

For I am full of doubt, lest it may be 
My Lady makes you turn thus sorrow-fraught. 

All, gentle ladies, let no scornful thought s 

Keep yon from pausing somewhat on your way. 

And to the mourner fail ye not to say 
If ye of his fair Lady-love know aught, 

' Though it he gnevous for me that to hear. 

So far has Love from himself banished me, in 

That every act of his hnngs death more near 
Look well, and whether I am wasted see, 

Fur every sense hegius to leave its sphere. 

If }e, 0 ladies, give not comfort free. 


CANZONE IV. 


rOREBODINGS. 

Donna putota e di novdia elate 

A LADY pitiful, in youth’s fresh bloom. 

And furnished well with human gentleness 
Was nigh, when often I on Death did call. 

And she mine eyes beholding full of gloom. 

And heaving those my words of vain distress, s 

Was moved to fear, and tears began to fall , 

SONNEl XV 

Yet another utterance of the same time of sorrow Cannot the {gentle hdie^ with whom 
lie has conversed f;>ve him some tidings of his Beatrice f Fven if thobc tidings should be 
sorrowful, it will be bettei than the blank uncertainty of hearing nothing hor '‘courtesy ” 
(1 s) see // u 5B, H 

CANZONE IV 

From c 23 \Vc enter on a >train of higher mrod Ihe tension implied in the 

list four Sonnets Imd ended in ictual illness Ihe Iovlt tooh to his bed, suffering severe 
pain for nine days , his mind st^ndcred , there was the nsk ol a brain fever A cousin, or 
perhaps sister, young, fair, gentle, c^me and sat by his side, ueeping as he called on deatii 
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And other ladies, rrho did me peiceiye, 

Through her who mingled thus her grief with mine, 

Bade her elsewhere incline. 

And then approached me so that I might hear. lo 

This said, “ Sleep thou not here ” 

Another, “Wherefore doth thy soul thus grieicl” 

Then rose I from that new-horn fantasy. 

And on my Lady’s name was fain to cry. 

So sorrowful and sad my Toico became, is 

And broken so with anguish and with woe, 

Tliat I alone the name beard in my heart , 

And with my face suffused, with blush of shame 
Which over all my features ’gan to flow. 

Love made mo turn to them, nor stand apart a> 

Such pallid hue my countenance then bore. 

It made them speak of me as one half-dead, 

“ Come, let us comfort shed " 

One prayed aiiothoi iii deep lowliness ; 

And thus 11 ould questions press ; u 

“ 'What hast thou seen that thou art strong no more ? ” 
And when some comfort o’er my soul was spread, 

“ Dear ladio?, I will tell you all,’’ I said. 

'While 11 ith sad thoughts my frail life I did weigh. 

And dwelt upon its days so short and few, so 

Love wept within my lieait which is liis home . 
Wherefore my spirit went so far astray, 

Tliat wgliing through my heart the whisper flew, 

“E’en to my Lady death will surely come ” 

Then did my soul in such stiaiige wanderings roam. 


to cod his sorrows. Ollici lulicsfoll wed,nnd lent, Inin Wh*it nmenuct the 

( Rfizone recordsi the mind nt Irisi findiiig^ rower ind k suie to m ike a pN\cholo.,ical study 
of Its own delirium He notes (1 14) that he 'would not lu tibly utter Heatricc's name 

lu the first anguish of that dehnum Dante had called on death (I 3) l*he questions of 
his vtsituTb rouse him and he calls on Bsoitnce, hut the erj is still inaudible iliej gaze 
alarmed at h» sudden flush and equally sudden pallor “ W tat has cauhcd it i ’ 

3 * Man) readers will remember Wordsworths unconscious parallelism— 

** ' Ah mercy '* to myself 1 cned. 

* If 1 uc> ihoiiW be dead ’ ' *' 

Not many months hsd oassed leforc the prophecy was fulfi led W'is this, too. imong 
Dante's morning dreams? (// axvi 7 , Vutg i\ 26)* With that foreboding of hii lady*» 
death there came a like anticipation of ou own 
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I closed mine eyes beneath their sorrow’s weight , 

And BO disconsolate 

IVere all my senses that each failed and fled. 

And then by fancy led 

T’oyond all knowledge, where Truth’s voice is dumb, « 

Vair ladies’ faces sorrowing met mine eye, 

IVho said to me : ‘ Thou too shalt die, shalt die ’ ” 

“ Then saw I many things that made me muse 
In that vain dream wherein I then was led, 

I deemed I found myself I know not where, ‘t-> 

And saw fair dames pass by with tresses loose, 

One sobbed for gnef , another salt tears shed, 

All darted fire of sorrow and despair. 

Then step by step it seemed that I saw there 
The sun grow dark, and stars begin to peep, m 

And tliat with these did weep ; 

The birds fell down as they their flight did take, 

The earth began to quake ; 

And one came saying, hoarse and full of care : 

‘ Wliat, know’st thou not our news of sorrow deep 1 '» 

Thy Lady, once so fair, in death doth sleep,’ " 

“ Then lifting up mine eyes all bathed in woe, 

Angels I saw, who seemed a rain of manna, 

And turning, upwards winged to Heaven their flight , 
And a small cloud in front of them did go ; co 

And .ill behind it uent and cried ‘Hosanna,’ 

H.id they said more I would have told you nght. 

Then Love said, ‘ I’ll not hide it from thy sight , 

Come sec thy Lady os she there doth lie,’ 

Then dream-like phantasy a 

Led me upon my lady dead to look, 

And as a glance I took. 

Fair dames were wrapping her in cere-cloth white , 

And with her was such true humility. 

It seemed as though she said, “ In peace am I ” .0 

^ As m ^ viii , the echoes of the cries of the Sicilian Vespers are slill ringing in fau cars 
(Par viti 75), and they seem spoken to him 
^ The vision of Beatrice’s funeral comes before him> and the whole world ts darkened 
The traasfigurattonj one might almost say the apotheosis, of Beatrice coincides not 
with her actual death, but with the first vision of it We have an anticipation of her glory 
VOL. IL P 
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And I became ao bumble in my woe, 

Semng in bet aucb full lowlmew exprest, 

I said “ O Death, I find thee passing sweet . 

Needs must thou as a thing all gentle show, 

Smce with my Lady thou hast been a guest, » 

And pity m thee, not disdain, were meet. 

Behold, that I with such strong wish entreat 
To be of thine that I like thee may be ; 

Come, for my heart calls thee.” 

Then I departed, all my wailing done , » 

And when I was alone, 

I said, with glance upraised to Heaven’s high seat 
“Blessed is he, fair Soul, who thee doth see ! ” 

And then ye called me of your chanty 


SONNET XVI. 


OIOVANNA AND BBATniCR 


/o 8<n(U fW^uir dentro ath core 

I iciT williiii, awakeuing m uiy heait, 

A loving spint that had slept till then, 

And then I saw Love from afar off start 
(So blithe that scarce I knew Ins face again), 

as she 'tpppar'i m axjci 143 l>te **dcMie of tite mints and angels' (Camt 11 15-si) 
IS satishcd, and the cAm heaiitv nf her cotiisr bears m itness thxt she is at peace He had 
longed for death, if death were hhe that Wnduik over, and then his mends had come, 
and behold, it was a dream ' ' Did the poet reproduce the s>nibo)ism of medisval art, m 
which the departing xoui ap|>eared as n <hiid home up to Heaven 111 a bright cloud ^ Line 
80, as interpreted bp the prose narrauvt, nuy be reodued, ' When aU due ntes were 
done ** 

SDNMl XVI 

From V c 34 As in 11 , Vanna, the beloved of Guido Cavalcanti, and Leatrice 
appear tn close compantonship 1 he former was known, it telU us, as the PritHaz era, 
or bpnng, on account of her beauts Ihe latter, as in Vane m 10, he identifies with 
Love its^ Ihc shortened forn ** ” appears m Sima 11 9, m /’er vn 14, and m the 

will of her father, holco dei Poriinan 1 he poet s iancy pt i>s on (iio> nna, (r) iv meaning in 
Hebrew (Jochanan) the grace of God , (a) as being dvrivcU fiom the name ot tne forerunner 
of One ^ater than himself, even as Vanna went Mfore Leatrice , (3) as having in the name 
commomy mven her {l*rtmntfra » /nma terra « she will come first) the wiiness of tlut 
relation The whr k conception measuieJ by our sia dard, seems singularly fantastic » but 
thos** who have entered into the fulness of Dante’s npeneil powers will recognise, if 1 mistake 
not, that this efflorescence of mgemiity in tracking remote aiialo,;ies and the mystic signifi 
cance of names nos an eleiiient enuiienily characteristic Ihe ineaiiiug of Gwvanna, eg*, i' 
stiecialiy dwelt on in Par xu 80. 1 he Sonnet was addressed, he says, to his * chief fnend, 

I r • to Guido Cavalcanti 
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And said : In honouring me do now thj part,” s 

And at each word he still to smile was fain 
And as my Lord and I some time apart 
Stood, looking thither whence he cane, full plain, 

I Lady Vanna, Lady Bice, saw 

Come nigh towards the spot where I stood there, m 
O ne close upon the other miracle ; 

And e’en as now my thoughts true record draw. 

Love said to me, “This is the Spnngtide fan. 

And Love, the other’s name, let likeness tell.” 


SONNET XVII. 


“ BBATRtCK, OOD’B true PRaiBB.” 


Tmio genitle e lanio meOa part. 

So gentle and so fair she seems to he. 

My Lady, when she others doth salute, 

That every tongue becomes, all trembling, mute, 

And every eye is half afraid to see ; 

She goes her way and hears men’s praises free, s 

Clothed in a garb of kmdncss, meek and low. 

And seems os if from heaven she came, to show 
t’pon the earth a wondious mystery. 

To one who looks on her she seems so kmd, 

That through the eyes a sweetness fills the heart, u 
Which only he can know who doth it try. 

And through her face there breatheth from her mind 
A spirit sweet and full of Love’s true ar^ 

Which to the soul saith, as it cometh, “Sigh.” 

SONNET XVII 

From K AT c afi Hitharto the lover had hpokea chie^ of the impression made by 
bc'itrice on hmiself Now h» words take a wider ranae He will tell of the impression 
made on others Whatever allowance we make for the n;roerboles of love, the Sonnet may 
be received as evidence that Dante was not alone m his admiration^ that Beatrice left on all 
her fnends— and her father’h and her husband s position probably brought all the notables 
of Florence! its men of culture and wealth and ranl^ within her circle— the impression of an 
an^-like perfection Iti her presence the stnfe of tongues ceasedi and the mockeri were 
hwied mto a reverential silence by that st*un(ew poniy Spenser’s Una, in the region of 
l^ugln^tlon, the devout and "gracious” Lady Margaret Maynard, who was Ken's Beatrice 
(m on P*tr£ XXXI aa) in that of reality, supply suggestive parallels Some of us may have 
known, in the quiet ue of Hurstraonceaux Kectory, one who left a hke impression on those 
who came m contact withlier->«ot to enter on the inner cucle of her home fife— -from Arthur 
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SONNET XVIII 

THE BEAtITT OF HOLINESS. 

Vedt pcrJeUamerUe egnt ulute, 

IIe sees completely fullesl Lhss abound 

Who among ladies sees my Lady’s face; 

Those that with her do go are surely bound 
To give God thanks for such exceeding grace 
And in her beauty such strange might is found, • 

That envy finds in other hearts no place ; 

So she makes them walk with her, clothed all round 
AVith love and faith and courteous gentlenesa 
The sight of her makes all things lowly be ; 

Nor of herself alone she gives delight, » 

But each through her receiveth honour due. 

And in her acta is such great courtesy, 

That none can recollect that wondrous sight, 

VTlio sighs not for it in Love’s sweetness true. 


SONNET XIX. 


ALL saints’ day, 1 289. 

Ih donnf 10 rvfi una tftntde tchtera 


1 SAW a baud of gentle diuues jmss by. 

Upon the mom of this last All Saints’ Day, 
And one came on, as chief in dignity. 

And on her right hand Love lumsclf did stay. 


Stanley, Archbishop Irench, and Cardinal Mantling, to John Sterlint*, Walter Savage 
I. 4 iiidor, and George Eliot “I'aee* lor * iaN>ia i** justified (I la) by H vii 7 , Purg 
Axiik 47 

SONNEI XVIIT 


The influence of tlie angelic presence is pur>ucd Ntill further Her companions arei as it 
were, radiant «ith her reflected light and are better lor her pre'>ence Ine woman whom 
many men admire, who m'lkes man) ‘^conqMsts * 1 ^ wldom a Favoiinte with her own sex 
With Bratnce it was otber»i»e, and men and women alike luved aud reverenced her 


SONNET XIX 

Not m the V ,V It w-ie prnh'iW) tl e hn All Stmt*;’ Pay (Nov i, oi Beitnce’e 
life We see her as she wuit with a con^iaii) of friends to the /rr/a, pro ably in the 
Church of Ogniss.inti liinte wiiching them kmi; to r itrh the ^salutf which was hie 
tnlute (in the It ilian the word in its tuofoM ssnse rhjmes with itself) and made him bravtr 
lid truer iluti it found him Ihe da> w ts «m« tniuh to be rtineii Lend, ^11 the more si 
when ilc itrice herself was numbered w th the eiinis 
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A ray of light alie darted from her eye, > 

Which, like a huming spirit, made its way . 

And I, such boldness had I, could descry 
Her features fair an angel’s face display. 

To him who worthy was she greeting gave 

With her bright eyes, that Lady good and kind, to 
Filling the heart of each with valour brave. 

In heaven I deem that she her birth did find. 

And came upon the earth us men to save. 

And bleat is she who follows close behind. 


BALL AT A V. 

DAWN’INO OF KEW IlOrE 
Deh NutUeUa, die in ombra d' Amort 

An Cloud, that in Love’s shadow sweeping past, 

Hast suddenly appeared before mine eyes. 

Have pity on the heart which wounded lies. 

Which hopes in thee, yet, yearning, dies at last 
Thou Cloud, in beauty more than human seen, 5 

A fire hast kindled m my inmost heart. 

With speech of thine tliat slays , 

Then, with a glowing spirit’s act and art. 

Thou genderest hope, which doth to healing lean, 

When I on thy smile gaze. 10 

Ah, seek not why a new trust it doth raise. 

But on my yearning look, whose fire is strong ; 

Ere now a thousand dames, through tarrying long. 

Have felt on them the grief of others cast 

12 Comp .y »vu 7 
BALLATA V 

In the vision of Comm, iv 6oi the soul of Beatrice had been seen risuig to heaven as in a 
cloud (comp J/ zxvu 37 , xxx 98), stul that thought is the stattmg point of the 

present poem. Here, as m •S'dwr/ iti aad xvt , she is identified with Love nimaetf. Th^ 
vision oT glory haunts him. The words that fall from it pierce hi5 soul, yet they bring hope, 
and thenubre, like the spear of the Greek hero, heal as well as saute. 
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SONNET XX. 

CRRDENTIAI^ WITHDRAWN*. 

0 dolei rmt, eJit patUmdo andati. 

Dear rhymes, 'who, as yc go, hold converse sweet 
Of that fair dame who 'wins for others praise : 

To you will come, perhaps with you now stays, 

One ye will doubtless as your brother greet. 

1, that ye list not to him, yon entreat, » 

By that Lord who in ladies love doth raise , 

For in his utterance dwellcth there always 
A thing that is for Truth no comrade meet. 

And if ye should be moved by words of his 

To seek her presence whom as yours ye own, » 

Stay not your steps, but to her feet draw nighor. 

And say, “ 0 Lady, we have thus come on 

To speak for one who all his joy doth miss. 

Saying, ''Where u she whom my fond eyes desire 1”' 


SONNET XXI. 


I.CrULSION AND ATTRACTION. 


Va’/Ji atrJu deUa mta donna mnoie. 

From my deal Ladj t> ejes a light doth gleam. 

So clear and noble that, where it doth shine. 

Tilings are revealed no aitist can define, 

Lofty and strange beyond all fancy’s dream. 

.SONNFT XX 

Not in the /' 'Ihc drift is so far dear that see at once that the Sonnet is of the 
nature of aiecantation Ihe pocni> which represent the tovers true self are nottoadnut 
one which will come as cUiininf, o be of their comi>ani He is not a faithful messenger, 
does not speak the poet s true itiind I surmise th u i vii u iih its lone of somew^ 
petulant complaint, may have been that whirh Dante sought to disclaim. 

SONNET XXI 

No interest of circumstance, not much perhaps of any kind, attaches to what k hot oae of 
the vanatiODS on th« lover’s ever-recumng (heme viit and i* xi may be compared with 
It, as illustrating the subtle skill and deticacv of «uch vanations lu vagueness, and that of 
S xxii may peniaps be connected with the faa that they were written ostensibly for the 
" screen ” lady of k. A^. 0, 5. 
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And from their rays npon my heart doth stream s 

Such fear, it thrills through oU my nerves and bram, 
And I say, “ Hero I will not turn again.” 

But soon my fixed resolves abandoned seem , 

And there I turn whence eometh my dismay. 

To find some comfort for my timorous eyes, u 

Which erst that might and majesty did own : 

When I arrive, ah me I their vision dies, 

And the desire which led them fades away ; 

Wherefore let Love’s care for my state be shown 


SONNET XXn. 

TH£ HOTH AKll THB CAMULB, 

Jo (OB n vago della idla lace. 

I AM SO eager for the beauteous light 

Of those fair traitor eyes that mo have slain, 

That thither, whence I have my scorn and pain, 

I am led bach by that my great delight ' 

And that which clear, or less clear, meets my sight, s 

So dazzles both my soul’s and body’s eye 
That, botli from thought and virtue parted, I 
Follow desire alone as leader right 
And he doth lead me on, so full of trust, 

To pleasant death by pleasant fraud brought on, 1 

I only know it when the harm is done. 

And much I gneve for gnef that scorn hath won. 

But most I murmur, ah I for so I must, 

That pity too is robbed of guerdon just 

SONNET xxir 

The author>hip has been assigned to Dante’s friend Cmo da Piitoiat but it u received as 
Dante's own bjr FrtU , IVitt , and others. Internal evidence is^ 1 thinks in its favour 
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CANZONE V. 

“the FBAIl OF DEATH IB FALLEN UPON ME ” 

Merit, peuk' xe non trvovo a exit mi doi/lm 

Death, since I find not one who nith me grieves, 

None in whom pity for me moveth sighs, 

'Where turn mine eyes, or wheresoe’er I stay. 

And since that thou art he who me bereaves 

Of all my strength, and robes in miseries, s 

Till on me rise misfortune’s blackest day , 

Since thou, 0 Death, canst, as thy will may sway. 

Make my life rich, or plunge in poverty, 

’Tis meet that I should turn my face to thee, 

Portrayed like face where Death paints every line , lo 
To thee, as piteous friend, I make my way, 

Wailing, 0 Death, that sweet tranquillity 
Thy stroke takes from me, if it robbeth mo 
Of that fair dame who with her heart boars mine. 

Who of all good is portal true and shnne i- 

Death, what may be the ix-ace thou tak’st from me, 

Bewailing which to thee in tears I come. 

Of this I’m dumb , for thou canst see it well, 

If thou mine eyes tdl wet with weeping see. 

Or sec the grief that m them finds its home, je 

Or see the doom, of death so visible. 

Ah, if fear now with strokes so keen and fell 
Hath thus dealt with me, what will anguish do. 

If I see Death her eyes’ clear light subdue. 

That wont to be to nime so sw cut a guide * is 

That thou dost seek mine end I clearly tell. 

Great joy to thee from my w oe will accrue 
For much 1 fear, as feclmg that dread spell. 

Lest, that I might by lesser grief be tned, 

I should seek deatli, and none would death provide u 

CANZONE V 

Not in the We n>e left in no room for doubt as to the date and occasion of this 

Cmtufint It WM obviously wntten in the early days of June i290» when Beitnce wai* 
hovering between life uui death The prophetic vision of Can*, iv was nearing its fulfilment, 
and the poet turns to Denth with an appeal for pityi asking, if it may be, for some ^ort 
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Death, if thou smite this gentle lady fair, 

Whose supremo virtue to the intellect 
Shows as perfect what in her we may view, 

Virtue tliou driv’st to exile and despair, 

Thou tak’st from grace the home that doth protect, i' 
And high effect dost roh of honour due ; 

Thou wreckest all her beauteous form and hue, 

Which shines with more of good than others shine. 

As that must needs do which brings light divine 
From heaven in form of creature uorthiest. 

Thou break’st and crushest all the good faith true w 
Of that trutli-loving Lovo uho guides her right ; 

If thou, 0 Death, dost quench her lovely light. 

Love may well say where’er his sway doth rest, 

“ Lo • I have lost my banner, fairest, best ” 

Death, grieve thou now for that exceeding ill, « 

So sure to follow if my loved One dies ; 

Which all men’s eyes as greatest woe will own 
Slacken thy bow that in it linger still 
The arrow that upon the string yet lies, 

Wluoh thou dost poise, its aim her heart alone , » 

For pity’s sake, look to it ere ’tis done 
Curb thou a little while tlniie uncurbed rage. 

Now stirred against her life thy war to wage, 

To whom God giveth such exceeding grace. 

Ah < Death, if thou hast jiity, be it shown i>< 

Without delay. I see Heaven’s heritage 

Open , God’s angels to our lower stage 

Descend, to bear that blest soul to the place 

Where hymn and song do honour to her grace 

Canzon’, thou see’st how subtle is the tlireaJ, «> 

On which doth hang my hopes that slender be. 

How strength doth flee without my Lady fair 
Wherefore, I pray thee, softly, gently tread. 

My httle song, nor alack to ope thy plea, 

respite ere the engels gam their wuh (Cant. u. is-aj) Line 56 $hows that the tpotheosis of 
Beatrice 11 ttill the draunent thought m her lover s mimL It is suggestive that the Caneoue 
IS found in a Breslau M& preSxcd to the Cffmmtdw by wmy of mtroduction 
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For upon thee dependeth all my prayer, a 

And, u'lth that loirly mien thou’rt wont to bear. 

Seek thou Death’s presence now, my little song, 

That thou may’st shatter fierce wrath’s portals strong. 
And gam the meed of worthy fruits of love : 

And if by thee he may be moved to spare to 

That doom of death, take heed thou stay not long 
To bear thy comfort for my Lady’s wrong, 

So that to this our world she bounteous prove. 

That gentle Soul, for whom I live and move. 


STANZA. 

aiORS FOR dkatricb’b grbbtikq 
Si lunjannte m‘ ha tenuto Amort. 

So long have 1 been primmer held by Love, 

And thus tiaiiicd to enduru his sovcrtiguty, 

That at,, before, he harsh was found to me. 

So now ho stays, my heart’s sweet guest to pro\e. 
ttnieicforo, when he my courage doth remote, s 

So that my spirits seem far off to flee. 

Such sense of sweetness then comes ot or me. 

That my frail soul with pdhd face doth rove. 

O’er mo then Love such m.u>tery doth show. 

He seta my sighs afloat, with speech endowed ; lo 

And they cry out aloud 
On my dear Lady, greeting to bestow 
Tins happens whensoe'er she looks on me. 

So lowly, passing all bchef, is site. 

STANZA 

From the y c s8 Not a Sonnet, though it commonU appears u uh that title, but 
raiht.r, as D tnte himseir telU, the fitst verse of a CmnsiiHf which wis intetrupted bv the tieath 
of BMtnce. and the burden of whieh was the lover’s de«ire for the greeting which, for some 
eause, possiblv the Illness which ended fatally be had missed. For us the fmgment has the 
interest of giving the last hnes written Co the Imag Bwfn e t . 
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CAN20NE VI. 


BEATHICE IN PARADISE. 

OU oeeJu dolenti perpteli del eme. 

Mt sorrowing eyes, through pity for my mind, 

Have through their weeping suffered pain so great. 

That now they stop, tiieir tears all spent and gone , 
Whence, if an opening I for grief would find 
That leads me, step by step, to Death’s estate, « 

Heeds must I speak with many a sigh and groan. 

And smee I call to mind that I was known 
Of my dear Lady, while she lived, to tell. 

Ye gentle ladies, willingly with you, 

I seek not hearers new, m 

But to the kind hearts that in ladies dwell 
Will I now apeak, while tears my cheeks bedew. 

Since she hath gone to Heaven thus suddenly. 

And leaves Love mourning in my company. 

Into high Heaven hath Beatrice passed, u 

That kingdom where the angels find their peace, 

And dwells with them , from you, fair dames, doth fly 
It was not spell of cold that killed at last, 

Hor that of heat, that other lives bids cease, 

CAN70NK VI 

1-2 (From J c -^a) Hie blow h*i<> '«t last fallen, and » e c in undersund from Cam 
V n hat Its hr^t effort must hat e been Cntirs who cannot fithonr the 'poets mind, ind 
therefore 'sex’ it a itli their " sh Ulow wit, have made mem over the letki besru ngwith 
the words ot i i, which the > iini; lover addressed to tl ihr princes nftlu. land liive 

these words their true meaning, ** to alt the t hief men of I* lorence, nnd I cannot see any- 
thing in the act bO biipremely ridiculous lenny^on s //i Vtmonam h is tui^ht iib liow a 
perfectly sane poet may take the whole wtwid into the ^anctiiiry of a 1 iiritcl friendship 
Was It strange that Dante should addresv in tn Memptiani litter fieruirls eTpinclil 
into such a Canzone as this, to the man> who had sbaicd his mcrei <e and i iniiritum lor 
l^eatrice even as he had addresseri the Sonnet which h id li id of the lit w beginning uf his 
New Life to his brother poets? Of the circumstances of her death June g, isgo) wc know 
but littlb, but that little is suggestive It was no C( mmon lonsumptiou or fever (II t8, to). 
Had she faded away under the prc'siire of a loveless ami jojless mainoge with a man older 
than herself, who lef^ her alone in I loreocc while he w is < cupied with the foreign business 
of his firm in ? ranee 01 hngland f(/ar xv izin) bomethiiig she had said on her death bed 
which Dmte could not repeat without egotism ( 1 ^ ^ c >9) Had bhe left 1 d>ini. message 
that she, at least, had i ndc sioud him, aipreeiatcd him, loved him, as far as the wife of 
another might love ? Had she bidden him (mensh the memory of th it love as the safeguard 
of his faith and punty* This is, at least, the natural inference and /'urjf xxx 10^-145 gofs 
far to confirm it We at all events, ma> note at every tep prophetic anticipations of all 
that IS most glorious in the Cammedia 

The lover turns fi r sympathy to those who are mouiners like himself, to whom he has 
before spoken of his passion (Canz 11 ) 

1C Comp Par, 

1 ** The lines, as noted above, are sufficiently suggestive. 
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But her own great and sweet benignity ; 

For the clear light of her humility 

Passed into heaven with such exceeding power 

It roused great wonder in the Eternal Sire, 

So that a sweet desire 

Came on Him to call hence so bright a flower. 

And bade her pass from earth and mount up higher, 
Because He saw this troublous life of care 
Was all unworthy of a thing so fair. 

Kow hath the gentle spirit ta’cn its flight. 

From her fair form, so full of sweetest grace. 

And she shines glorious in a worthy home. 

Who speaks of her, and doth not weep outright, 

Hath heart of stone so evil and so base. 

That into it no spirit kmd ean come. 

No villain heart by skill of thought can sum 
The measure of her excellence complete. 

And thence it is he hath no will to weep , 

But he great woe doth keep. 

And grief and sighs that fam for death entreat. 

And from his soul all consolation sweep, 

Wlio in his thoughts doth sometimes contemplate 
What she was like, and what hath been her fate 

hly many sighs work in me anguish sure, 

When in my saddened mind my troubled thought 
Brings back her form, whose beauty pierced my heart , 
And oftentimes, her death reiuhing o’er. 

There comes a longing with such sweetness fraught, 

It makes all colour from my face depart , 

And such pain comes to me from every part 
When this imagination holds me fast, 

I shudder as I feel my misery , 

And so transformed am I, 

That shame my lot apart from men has cast. 

Then weeping m my sore lament I try 
On Beatrice, saying “Art thou dead?” 

And as I call, by her I’m comforted 

» An echo of Ca$tg u 15-01 

M Comp the dreanu and other ways” of xxx. 134, 
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Tears of great grief and sighs of angnish keen 
Sore vex my heart, when I am found alone, 

That whosoe’er heheld it, ’twould distress . 

And what the tenor of my hfe hath been, a 

Since my dear Lady that new world hath won. 

There is no tongue that could in full express. 

And therefore, ladies, not through will’s full 8tres<! 

Could I to you what now I am declare ; 

Such travail sore my hard life woiks for me, 

So bowed in misery. 

Each seems to saj, “I of thy life despair,” 

Seeing my cold bps death-pale with agony. 

But what I am my L.idy sees full plain, 

And I still hope her pity to obtain. m 

Go on thy way, sad Canzon’, weeping go. 

And find the ladies and the maidens fair, 

To whom thy sister songs were wont to boar 
Much joy in days gone by , 

And thou, the daughter of great misery, » 

Take thou thy place with them in thy despair 


SONNET XXIII. 


GRIEF TOO DEEP FOB TEARS. 


Venile a iniendcr gl\ iospvn miet. 


CouB now, and listen ye to each sad sigh, 

0 gentle hearts, for pity this doth pray ; 
Sighs that in deepest sorrow wend their way. 
And if they did not, I of gnef should die. 


^ 1 coking on Be«itnce as a saint, it was but natural thst be should turn to her, tnisung in 
her pity and intercession 


SONNET XXIII 


Fiom ^ A* c 33 1 he history which is ihu^ eml odie i is briefly loM Beatrice 8 brother, 

bib denre$t friend next to Guid > Cavilcanti came to him ind asked him to write come verses 
on the de'ith ( f a tair lady, not sa> mg who she was Ptnie hi* ever felt surp that it was 
fur her he liad lost, and wr le accordiiiKly As cue point speci illy noticeable is the f„romng 
weariness of hfe in 1 la One notes as an insnnce of the {wssibitities of interpret itiun, the 
*istoundiDg conjecture {tloiko) that the friend who cime to l>ante was Beatrice s hu^b nd 
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For now mine eyes are debton still to cty ( 

More often far than with my will doth stay, 

Weeping, ah me ' my Lady passed away. 

For weeping would assuage my misery. 

Ye will hear them call often on the name 

Of that my gentle Lady,, who hath gone lo 

Into a world for her great virtue meet. 

And ofttimes scorn the life 1 now drag on. 

In likeness of a sorrowing spirit’s frame, 

Dujirived foi ever of her greeting sweet. 


CANZONE Vll. 

BEATIUCB WITH THB ANOBLS. 

Quanlunjiie witt {aki lauo /) m> rmembra. 

An me ' as often os T call to mind, 

Hiat I shall never more 
See the fair Lady whom I wail and weep. 

So great an inwarci grief my heart doth find 

All gathered, heap on heap, s 

That 1 say, “ Soul, why dost thou not depart ? 

For llie keen toriiieiils that will vex thy heart 
111 that world which to thee much woe hath brought. 

Fill me with saddest thoughts and anxious fear , " 

So I bid Death come near, lo 

As with a sweet and gentle quiet fraught. 

And say “ O come to me,” so lovingly. 

That I am envious of whoe'er doth die. 

And in my sighs there comes and claims its p.irt 

An utterance of great woe, u 

That alway colls on Death m its despair 
To him are turned all longings of my heart. 

Since she, my Lady fair, 

CANZONE VII 

From c 34 Wntten is a sequel to V xxiii That seemed to him, as be read it, 

tnadequAte for the octauou With a ^unou> M 4 f arulysis, he distinguishes between the first 
atanen as expressing the feehnjn of the brother, and the second as uttenne his own As one 
reads the Catuont it seems diffivuU to follow the distinction. He lumself lays stress on the 
fact that the words “ my lady fair ” occur only in the Utter of the two siaiuas. There also 
we may perhaps note the piominence of the apotheosis dement which was so intensely 
petbouaL (Comp. Pur][ axjc aS'-ys.) 
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Felt of his cruel dart the deadly blow : 

Because the joys that from her beauty flow, » 

Departing fat away from mortal sight, 

Have grown to spirit’s beauty perfected, 

Which through the heavens doth shed, 

Gieeting the angels, Love and Love’s clear light, 

And bids tlieir subtle high mtelligence 
With wonder gaao , so great her ezcellenceL 


SONNET XXIV.^ 


A TBAB ArriEII. 


Era vcnuta ndla Matte mto. 


That gentle Lady came upon my thought 

For whom Love weeps of many tears a shower, 
Just at the poiut when his exceeding power 
Drew you to look at that which then I wrought. 


SONNE 1 XKIV 

From y 1 / c Twdvc monilih had parsed unte the great sorrow and the Cph’ ii 
9 13 Ceils U5 something of inner histofjr duruiif them He had turned for comfort, 

as 1 student mtuie like hib wss likely Co do, to philosopW. and in particular to Poethius 
IJt Consolation* Phtloso^ttr. and Qmxq, Dt AmuiUA Ine necessarily hbailu.11 charictcr 
of the litter book and the absolntelv non Chmtion character of the former led him 'us’iv 
ftom the truest and d epest source ot consolation He entered on what lias been called the 
stci nd stage of the 1 nl gyofhislife onthewhole, one of a fallint away from liis first love, tnd 
perhaps ako from his first punty [Fnrg xxx X15--145) Corap vol 1 pp In -Iv When the 
nnisersary of the fal'tl diy, however, omc rnundi as he was sketching the fnini of an angel 
(tins implies that he had turned to art studies also by way of relief, pr 1 ibl> m c mino) 
with Giotto under Cimdiue) hi« work w’ts interrupted W vtsiton, ind then when thee hsd 
left him, the pietuie of the angel he hod lost ruse up before him, and bis sorrow found vr tit 
in sighs 

Aa at first written the first four lines ran thus— 

" lhat gentle Hdy m my thooghts did come, 

Who, for hm noble and exceeding worth. 

Is placed by Hun, the Lord of heaven and tarth 
In heaven of lowliness, the Virgin’s home ** 

Line 4 18 interesting 'ib anticipating II 11 94, and Par xxxii 9 

One notes, I thmk. in the Sc iinet as it stands, m spile of its uilimte pathos * certain fill 
ing off in Imtiness of aspiration borrow hardly seems to be dmng its strengthening ami 
ennoblmg work Even tne substituted four lines speak a more philosophicil, 1 ut less devo 
tional feeling than those of which they took the plate So in the Mt, lie thinks of his 
Ileatnce rather as a **su])reme intellect^ than as an 'ingel or 1 saint 


1 As the Sonuet stands m the Vxia hnova the first four lines run thus — 
That jrantle I ady on m) thoughts did come 
Who for her noble and exceeding worth 
Is placed by Him the F ord Supreme of earth. 

In heaven of lowliness, our Mary s home 
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Love, who to feci her presence there was brought, 

Woke up wilhm my saJ and troubled heart, 

And to my sighs said, “ Up, and onward start ” 

And so they took their way, with sorrow fraught. 
Weeping they issued forth from out my breast, 

Witli such a voice as often doth collect 
The tears of sorrow into niounimg c} es 
lint those who struggled forth with moat unrest, 

Went lit ten ng still, “O noble intellect ! 

A }iur hath jms'-id since thou to heaven didst rise ' " 


SONNET XXV. 

TUB HBUCP OP TLAIIS. 


r«irro yli oeelu mt£i quanta putaU> 


Mine ejes lieheld vvhvt pity deep and true 
Was in thy look and features manifest, 

WliiMi on tlioM' .n ts and mien th) gU’icc did rest, 

M Inch sorrow in me often doth renew. 

Ilitn I (leneived lion all lli} thoughts did View t 

Till state of this my life so dark and drear. 

So that then' sjirang within iiiv heart a fear 
last with mine < \es I should my weakness show ; 

.\nd I n-mi'ied me from the*-, feeling deep 

Within me, tliat my heart’s sad tears would tlow, lo 
Which in thy preaence sweet their inipulse found. 

Then in iiiy wul soul did a erv resound, 

“ Now with this hidy dear that I/)vc doth go, 

Wio makes me lliu- to wend m\ way and weep " 

siiNNtl \\\ 

From r V r (A 1 he itoat m jw al tic m h *• u Ut, anti 1 nely, \ hen he looked out 
\nd 4 ' lit vnu 1 f cr, |stie luti beni t* «( hing him « iih iouk> ul pity 

r i, ,&ii' IhciMlor* Maniu, Jia>e conjcrtuird thit n « u Iremma l>onatit »hnim hea/terward« 
m trnetl and luvn buiU up what one may cal! a T)amc Gran Uwoii rom in. Pit> grow^ into 
%c He telU isrmm'i 1 <t ry, a’vk* h«w to a ce)v( hand ind the 'uidowed hea t* 
chich tan ntier be Hhull) hrf> an{ < th«>\ i< m rrnt' ) t « mot vo chit I think this 
rirmi a proiwble cnnircturc li »ould I it •> hue been Uir Dative » happtn(.ss h.^ 

t> ere bee i that foundation of cvinnathv in biw maniaKe C iinttuwly eut>u»*h, in tne lomvHo 
hr ideiitihea the gintlr !4id> " ml’ Fhd “Ofdis ir • henrr s host of cnminentatoth mostly 
tsow uho icduse Hratnce to a »v'>aihi«r\ *>mbi’, Ii >v OiiiUv' her \ > hisiiriea! perboiulily 
i agree with Witte and knfft ihit ilw ib«\>> oi liie Cumsi/h »aa an Alter thoughts wuh 
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SONNET XXVI. 

80 KBOW FIHOIMO STMPATBT. 

Color umore e it puli imUantu 
T/jve’s pallid hue and sonow’s aigna of woe 

Never laid hold with such a wondrous might 
Oh lady fair, when looking on the sight 
Of lowly ejes and mournful teats that flow, 

As then on thine when first thou cam’st to know > 

My face, where grief its record sad did write, 

So that through thee did on my mind alight, 

A thought which will, I fear^ my heait o’erthrow. 

I cannot keep mine eyes, o’orspent with gnef. 

From turning often upon thee their gase, »> 

In the keen longing that they hare to weep ; 

And thou that wish to such a height dust raise 
That they are wasted, finduig no relief, 

And yet thy picscncc tears from them doth keep 


SONNET XXVI/. 

THE WAKDBRIKGS OF THE EVES. 

L amaro lagnmar die rot faeeite. 

“ Tub many bitter tears ye made me shed, 

O eyes of mine, so long a season’s space. 

Made others look with wonder on my case, 

In this niy giiei, as ye have witnessed 

jutt SO much fpundat on la fact as thst Itsvine beenn lo ulesltse Bestnce as reini. entir? 
Divtne isdnm it seemed to him nsturti ti luciUify the *'Rcntle lady with the iiumiii 
ttisdomof hispliilos M bitd tenchers It seems to me simply imp >sstb>et i rend the 4V and 
believe (hsc ctclier of the c« i wss alt a phsiitjm of t ic bru i, though tn the (.r icibic 

of Ills iin'iginnn n thev mi^ht be sunli nsted till thev appeared so to others* sii 1 ven t > 
hunhelf(c >mi sol 1 p lu ) 1 in ne to the belief thnt the 'i^ntlelady isthe* Pw iOlHUt, 
the ‘*girl of little ^mce, of Pur^ xam S9f but do not 'issume that the sIT ction pished 
beyond 1 so called pstom sentinie tshsm, and believe that lleatric(.s n,pruach(.!i cover 
both the literal and the allegoncal meaning 

bONNET XXVI 

1 rom r JV c 17 Ihe presence of the gentle lady recilled the palen'‘ss the loohe, and 
movements of K** itrice 1 hey called tears to bis eyes and ) cl as long as he looked on her 
he could not weep So when he came to allegnmei he may have seenin Plnlohophy a kind 
of sifcter likenehn ^uaiis e/iief es e sorffrnm-^totheinzh r wisdom of Iheologv For* the 
hue of love' coinptre ‘ Pallea* omnu amoHi, PilUm rflhr am'inti * Ovid, Art 

Amandi,\ 7->9,anl ' Itintus 1 loln MU>r fimimtimm, Hor • Clif m 10,14 

SONNEI XXVII 

From V N c We have a phase of fceli )g which indicates that the first love is losing 
Its power It was wrong to forget the past^ yet the prcbent had Ue attractions, and, as they 
VOL II. Q 
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But in yon now obhrion soon wen bnd, 

I on Jay part been so caitiff base, 

Not from yon all occasion to efface, 
Bcmmdmg you of her ye weep os dead. 

Your fickle wanderings cause me many a groan 
And so alarm me, that in truth I dread 
The face of lady fair that looks on you. 
Never should ye our lady who is dead 
Forget, till death claims you too as his own ” 

So speaks my heart, and thereat sighs anew. 


SONNET XXVIII, 

PITY AKIN TO LOVK. 

Otntd du ^laria Ji vui 

A OBNTU: thought, which speaks to mi of thee, 

Within mo cometh oftentimes to stay. 

And doth of Love such sweet discourse dusphiy, 
it mokes my heart with it in sympathy. 

My soul a.uth to my heart, “ Wlio moy tins he, < 

That to our mind comes comfort to cotiiey, 

And hath in virtue such n potent sway 
That other thoughts from us afai must flee I ” 

The heart replies, "O soul so sorrowful. 

This IS a spirit, new and y oung, of Txive, i<> 

Who bungs before me all his fond desires : 

And all Ills life and all hio virtue move 
From the fair eyes of her so pitiful. 

Who oft hath grievc-d o’er our consuming tires. 

dit-w Itim OD« wlio dured (lie nicoiortck of the post, itu it not possible to reconcile 

iht (HO* 

Me R>{ttr«cntt himself m the prose of (he I' \ as rrpruarhms his eyes beuiuie they 
I'HiLed on die liviog form of the *' Udy d* the vuiduw, uthicad of weeping for Beatrice ds 
they liad doue betorc 

SONNLr XXVIII 

tr«im r iV c 1 he new liibc ugroHMigstroDger, and is driving out the old There 

ts ai least a drifting townnls an entire tnns/et of affetiion I he Sonnet i\ os he says m the 
^ the outcome of a 'Muule of thought between the soul (the hipher leason) and the 
lictui, which yields to the pd<ssing ciiiotums, aiid the cooaolattoiis which the latter offers 
the former nqects as utterly >tie and unworthy 
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SONNET XXIX. 
siana and thouoht8. 

Xono / ftrfona matti nipiri. 

Ah me I b; reason of the many sighs, 

Which spring from thoughts that dwell within my heart, 
Mine eyes are spent, and lose their former art. 

To meet, with answering gaze, another’s eye^ 

And so are changed that they appear in guise s 

Of two desires, to weep and prove my woe ; 

And often they so mourn that Love doth show 
Ronnd them the circles of my miseries. 

These thoughts and sighs I breathe into the air. 

Grow in my heart so full of gnef and pain u 

That Love grows faint as death for very woe ; 

Wherefore in their deep sorrow they complain, 

And have my Lady’s sweet name written there. 

And many words that from her death do flow. 


SONNET XXX. 


riLORlHS IN miBBNCB. 


Bill jicrtgnni, cftc penum andate. 

Ye pilgrims, who pass on with thoughtful mien. 
Musing, perchance, of things now far away, 
Take ye from such a distant land your way. 
As one may judge from what in you is seen I 


SONNET XXIX. 


From JV c ^ The spell of the enchantress was, however^ brokeo. A vision, as he 
records, in wht^ he saw at noonday the form of Beatrice arrayed in cnmson, as he had seen 
her ID the days her childhood, probably one of those memd to lo Purj^, xxx, 
recalled him to hu first love His eyes, as m rsfrv ui 9, are inflamed with weeping lathe 
Italian we have, in IL 5 and 8. the suggestive rhymes Asm and maritrx, as in ^ tii 6, 10 , 
S xzvui. 11, ts 

SONNET XXX. 


From K c 41 PiWims were wen in the streets of Florence on their way to Rome to 
see the sudanum of bt veronica, the vms tcom of the face of Chnstj which was exhibited 
annually at SuPetei^s. See xxxi 104 jv WiUi a subtle power, which we may almost call 
Sh^espearean or Broaming'Uke, Dante thinks how little he can think their thoughts, how 
little they can think his Comp Ptirr viii 1-9 We are reminded of the threefold 1 
think be Uioughi that 1 thoimht '* of ft xiii 15. l*hev pass by Beatrice's house, and little 
dream of all the memories of jOM and sorrows that it has for him What if he should 
tell them that Florence has lost her Beatnce, her blessedness, and that one, at least, still 
weeps for that loss t If we connect tlus exhibition of t^ Veronica with the Jumlee, of which 
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For ye weep not, m ye paea on Lotween 
The woeful' city’s streets in sad array, 

As they might do whose careless looks display 
That they know nought of all her anguish keen. 
But if ye will remain with wish to hear. 

My heart tells me in sooth with many a sigh, 
•riiat, as ye Itaso it, yo will surely weep : 

She hath heheld her Beatrice die. 

And what a man may widi to say of her. 

Hath power the hearer’s cj os in tears to sleep 


SONNET XXXI. 

DEATRICG TRANSFIUTIItCD. 

(yitrt la uptta^ the piA lar^ gxra 

Bnoso the eplim* that whccleth widest round 
Fossetli the sigh that i!e>uos from my heart , 

New power of mind, tint Love’s might doth impart 
With tears to it, draws it to higher ground. 

When it the goal of all di“siie hath found, t 

It sees a lady clothed with honoui height. 

And sliinetli so, that througli that gloiious light 
Clear V isnms fm the pilgrim '■mil ahound. 

It secs her such that when its talc it tells, 

I hear it not, it speaks so soft and low lo 

To the sad heait th it bids it speak of her , 

1 et that it sjieaks of tint f.iir dime I know. 

Since on nu Ihatnce oft it dwells, 

S" that I heir it will, O ladies di ir 

>1 «u nnci'l I' c diicfill 1 II I ■. ih I I i i' ' ■. i fi .. I I'l t, jl«iii n,,. 

Isegiii >u% A 1 I and w « iiM ftim ^ 1 1 k h; ti luk dtlt. uf liiL opeouie of 

ih« in/tma it no rcaM,in U »«\rr, i» ilunk thtt the \troniia not sho«n at 

(ritatn seaaons ever) )e4r 1 o w\ lu It • ''t I a link with // i i 
Sk'NMI >\XI 

V rom I A c <•, and the latt poem tn it e on dri» me ne ir t' e threshold of the 
te rewdtf afwy-i mnthwrMwnOhecrnn tl t» « ihwhichthef i opens «). 

lhathe«ouldM> uf 1 eit I 1 iihtchl’nesei \«t' (. ' w rim J)ilS iiict hc iretod 

watt wnitrn at the ie<iuest ttf tno mdik luk s » u i nine i hi | «.ris nn I *iNkt.d him to 
write aomething nea lor them Hr*ucor»in 't wt<i- It It 1 mw a t' s 1 1 a to them w ih 

xxtii and xsa 

I 1 he “sphere’ ts ibt wh hi alu«i»>s ,*| the eight spheres of medtaevil 

»«tron n»t Kevmf* it !>. the hnmiesn hewn ile O^tl j ei c i*. tl e “ eo’il of 

iTIdevie At d then. I’l iWatrue (( t'A’ ii 4 ) The * | il^rim s >ul of I to seems to pre»ent 
a luHC With H MIK 
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CANZONE VIII. 


PAIN- or SEPABATtOK 
Ainor, daetiU aymten pur A’ w nt do/^ia. 

Love, since 'tie meet that I shonld tell my voe, 

That men may Let to me, 

And ehov myself Avith all my manhood gone, 

Giant that I may content m weeping know; 

So that my grief set free i 

My words may utter, with my sense at one. 

Thou will’st my death, aud I consent thereon ; 

But who will panlon if I lack the art 
To tell my jiaiii of heart 1 

Who will helievu what now doth me constrain 1 lo 

But if from thee fit words for grief are won. 

Grant, 0 my Lord, that, ere my life depart, 

Tliat cruel fair one may not hear my pain, 

For, of my iiiwaid grief weie she made waro^ 

Sorrow would iiiaKo her beauteous face less fair i . 

CINAOHE VllI 

A f;r«nt gap divides the p<Kms nf die f ita fiom those that Tollow, and dale, mean 

wg, oLC<uiuu, become mtjrL aud more (if that, indeed be pobsible, looking to the wandeiingb 
of mierpreters, even wuhui that irgiuii) iuiUcn> of conjecture Often there is but scanty 
evidence of authorship In the present instance we have two ifa^a connecUi^ the CafWfu 
with Daiitcs life It w s>%rutin Mhcii hew IS m eMfef! 78) It was a songofthe moiinUins 
(fii, 76), in the valley of the river on whokc bauLs he had felt the power of love All this 
puinU to ihe upjcr > t>U> ol the ^rno the Cascinmudistriet, which u de^nhed in H xax. 

and Pnrg \ 94, xiv 41 and in which he found a temporary himie with Alessandro ^ 
Rorocna dunng ht> wandeiing'i (vol 1 p Ixxxiu) A letter which Witte has brought lo 
light (trat O M m 430) 1 probably connected with it Dante writes art 2309 from 
the C iseiitiiio to the M^ruius MutocUo &I lUspiiu of the Lunigiana, lo whom he is said to 
have dedicated his rur^Ut/nu He dwcii* un the fact tlut ui that region he had found a 
1 idy a husc manners and char \eter hirl utmeted him Of her rank or parentage or fortune we 
know nothing He says that lie sends a poem with the letter which will enjdAin his feelings 
ui >re fully Lhis Canzone is c* njcetuiai y wlcntdied with lhat poem, and that would give 
arc 1309 ax its duie (hic does not read it with my gre it stiufaction 1 assume that a 
man bice Dante would nut wriie lo tell a friend and patioii like Moroello of the progress of a 
'Critu nal intrigue, and tlut t c ittaehmenc was therefore of the platonic l> pe On the other 
harnl, Dante wax now foMj fair, and the sighs and piled up agonies wtiieh were real at 
twenty seem at Ui it ige somewhat arufteul Lvtu the platonic atuchment seems to involve 
something like unf uthfulness to the memory of lleatnea. it/ler tlie ideal conversion of 2300, 
and while he wts aetudU writing the Purgatorto. n well as to poor Gemma, who was left 111 
Florence On the oilier liatid. one should temei&Dcr that Italian nature is not English , that 
Dante’s loneliness of exile mfe,hc wril create a passionate longing fur xynipathy , that when 
be found one whuse presence se med to brighten the gloom of hie, hix thoughts would run 
naturally in the old grooves and find ulierouce after the old form Tlicre would be a certain 
satis'action in feeling that the fountains which had once flowed so freely were not dried up, 
even though there was more effort in drawing the buckets from the well 1 do not care to 
submit the water so drawn to a mmute analysis* Some allowance must be mode, I believe, 
111 that proccbS for the aUegonsing tenden^ The haughtmess aud coldness of ihe Caaen* 
tinese l^y would remind such a tlunker as Dante of whst had been said of Wisdom henelf 
that sheatflrst is found unpleasant to the unlearned (/'ccfvr vi 20-a8, Couv in 2 sX sitd 
reserves the joy of her counteuanoe for those who tt«k her with a petsaveiwg love. 
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I cannot ’scape from her, but she will come 
Within my jjiantasy. 

More than I can the thought that brings her there . 
The frenricd soul that brings its own ill homo, 
Pamtmg her faithfully. 

Lovely and stern, its own doom doth prepare • 

Then looks on her, and when it filled doth fare 
AVith the great longing springing from mine eyes, 
Wroth w ith itself doth rise, 

Tliat lit the fire where it, poor soul i doth bum. 

What plea of reason uiliiis the stormy air 
When Eueli a tempest whirls o’er inward skies t 
The grief it uinnot hold breaks forth in sighs. 

From out my lips that others too may learn, 

And giics mine e^es the tears they truly earn 

I'.e image of my fair foe which doth stay 
Victorious and proud, 

And lords it o’er my faculty of will, 

DeciMus of itself, doth make me str.iy 
There, where its truth is showed. 

As like to like its course directing still 
Like snow that N-eks the sun, so fare I ill ; 

Hut 1 am powerless, and I am as they 
Who thither tike their w.iy 
As othcis bid, where they must fall as dead 
When I draw near, a voice mine eare doth fill, 

AVhith sailh “Away 1 seek’st thou his death to see? 
Then look I out, and search to whom to flee 
For succour — to this pass I now am led 
By those bright eyes tlut baleful lustre shed. 

What I bernme when smitten, thus, 0 Love, 

Tliuu can'st relate, not I , 

For thou dost stay to look while I he dead. 

And if my soul back to my heart should move. 

Blind loss of memory 

Hath been with her while she from earth hath fled. 
Wlicn I nso up, and see the wound that bled, 
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And cast me down sore smitten by the blow, 

Ko comfort can I know, 

To keep me from the shuddering thrill of fear , « 

And then my looks, with pallor o’er them spread. 

Show what that lightnii^ was that laid mo low. 

For, giant it came with sweet smile all aglow, 

Long time all clouded doth my face appear, 

Because my spirit gains no safety clear. u 

Thus thou hast brought me, Love, to Alpine vale. 

Where flows the river bright, 

Along whose banks thou still o’er mo dost reign 
Alive or dead thou dost at will assail. 

Thanks to the fierce keen light, r.'. 

Which flashing ojies the way for Death’s campaign. 

Alas ' for ladies fair I look in vain, 

Or kindly men, to pity my deep woa 
If she unheeding go, 

I have no hope that others lielp will send. w 

And she, no longer bound to thy domain, 

Cates not, 0 Sire, for dart that thou dost throw , 

Such shield of pnde around her breast doth go. 

That every dart thereon its course doth end , 

And thus her heart .against them doth defend. n 

Dear mountain song of mine, thou goest thy way, 

Percliance thou’lt Florence see, mine own dear land. 

That dnves me doomed and banned, 

Showing no pity, and devoid of love. 

If thou dost enter there, pass on, and say, u 

“ My lord no more against you can wage war. 

There, whence I come, his chains so heavy are, 

That, though thy fierce wrath placable should prove, 

Ho longer freedom hath he thence to move.” 

01 1 have siven above what leein^ the true explanatioa of the words. LocalambUioni have, 
however, lea aome lulian scholars to tdeatify the AIpv with the raounuins of (be Lego di 
Garda, and the nver with the Adige. (Conp. if. at. $.} 
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CANZONE IX. 

TBE tOVEB’s TBRBATB. 

CnI udmf friar rogltt titer atgro. 

Fain in mjr speech irould I he harsh and rough, 

As is in all her acts that rock so fair, 

Which hourly comes to share 
More hardness, and less penetrable stuff. 

And clothes itself all o’er with jasper bright, s 

So that, os fctojiped by it or halting there, 

No arrow forth doth fare, 

That ever on unsheltered part doth light . 

And shield and hauberk fail when she doth smite. 

Nor can a man oscnjie those deadly blows, u 

Wliiib come upon her foes, 

As if with wings, and crush each strong defence, 

So to resist her I make uu prcteuco. 

I find no shield that she raiinot break through. 

No place that huh s me fiom her piercing eye*- , i 

But as o'er sproy doth rise 
The blossom, so inj mind with her is crownid , 

She seems as imicli to t.iro for all my woe, 

As si p for sea that calm and wavclcoS lies , 

My deep-sunk gnef defies » 

CANZONE IX 

I own thAt 1 inwt Ihi 4 Canvnf » uh cr w m sj, \ings -w to its a«thon.htp It n Inie lint 
It app«an in ail pniiteJ atilt o •« i> ruuiitl with Uantv ^ utmi. iii DUiii> MS') and tv aLLcpicJ 
l»y e*p«*rt* liki r rain «l»i ami ittc On th^ oihtr hnn 1 I ftil t > find m it the grice, the 
cabllcti .the path >$ of the heart ai d hand of D.uite 1 he ihrcnts of 11 67 - 79 , ^ wild 

tcnaual Swutl uruun cat^eniebi « f pixusn in them ertthikh wt. find uo trace in Dante » other 
writing 1 am diepoa^ to oounle it with annthir poem, *vn auctioneer % inventory of 
beauties, drai ug largely with *blond tnd curled lorki" "/» mtr* t iftA/St t eh Itondi 
i«/e/si, * which WM at one time, at VeoKc tn 1 pruned as Daiiic h ai J uut uf wl ich an 
Italian w hrdar (Mtminni) constructed an i«l< al pnrtr m of Beatrice but wbn h iw now generally 
assigned to Fano degh Uberti, or eomc other %ei oiid nr third cl im poet Witti , it ma% bt 
II tLil, IS di«ipo(«d lu find an at'egotuat ineaiung bVc that which pcriades the porir> ot the 
l*eiiwan myetica and Hw laedMevai intcrprttaiHNi of the Sea^ of o/>iitoji, in ihc Uircats of 
which I have spoken, and m which he we* the ^t^lgrIe% of the int Hect to attain the fruition 
ot truth by its own pervikteiit efforts tfi ad which tSe seeker aftcrw irds renoui ced for the 
MilHniwSMi of faith and hope On It a assumption of « literal roeaning rommenutors, oeein^ 
hat a reference to Beatrice tc out of the Question hive identified the fur one to whom jic 
Comomu IS atldresaed wnh the Gentitcca of FM*f xaiv ^ or the Casentino lad> of tlie kp 
t> Moroello Mala 4 pioa» or to a Pictim do Suoitgiu of Fadiu, the last conjecture resting on 
thMMtronoinasia or L 9 Comp vol t p. cxyit 
The attuMon to Dido (p j?) is almost the one po nt of contact with anytl ing that we know 
of Danics thoughts and slMics <//. v bsh but it u suwsely conclusive as evidence of 
authorship 
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All i^omi of sttetaaoe &ftt in tfiymei m bound. 

Ah, cruel pain, fhait like diaip hast ground, 

So eilently, tny itrei^gth of lifo umj, 

Why hast thon no dismay 

Thus to derour my whole hearty hit by bit, » 

As I to tell who gives thee strength for it 

For more my heart doth tremble, musing mncli 
Of her, where I meet gase of other eyes, 

For fear lest no disguise « 

Should keep my thoughts from being by look betrayed. 
Than I from death do shrink, when he, with touch 
Of Love’s sharp teeth, doth every sense surprise : 

Whence weak and prostrate lies 
My mind’s whole strength, all dull and laggard made, j:. 
Low hath he smitten me now, and hath displayed 
The sword that Dido slew all ruthlessly, 

E’en Love, to whom I cry. 

Calling for mercy in my lowly prayer ; 

And he denies, and leaves me to despain <0 

Once and again ho lifts his hand to smite. 

That cruel Lord, aud all hope passeth by ; 

So that I prostrate he 
Upon the earth, of power to etir bereft. 

Then iii iiiy mind now troubles rise in might, 4> 

And all the blood, which through my veins doth fly, 

As hearing my heart’s cry, 

Flows thitherward, and thus 1 pale am left. 

And on the left side I by farm am cleft. 

So sorely that my whole heart throbs with pain, » 
Then say I, “ Once again 

Should he lift hand, Death will have gained his prey 
Before the fatal blow descends to slay.” 

Had I thus seen him cleave the heart m twain 

Of that harsh Fair who cleaves my heart in four, a 
Death would be dark no more. 

To whom I pass for her great beauty’s sake. 

For in the snn as well as in the rain 
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Th&t rnfhlcM deadly fair her scorn doth poui. 

Ah, why walls she no more " 

For me, as, I for her m fiery lake? 

For soon I'd erj, “I »iU not thee forsake." 

Gladly I'd do it, as though he I were 
Who, in those ringlets fair, 

Wliich I/ive for my undoing cri«i)S with gold, » 

Bhould plunge hi« hand, and level in their hold. 

And if I had llioso trusses ui my hand. 

Which arc as rod or stouigo th.it makes me mourn, 

I would grasp them at morn, 

And hold them till the bolls of evensong. n 

Nor would I piteous he, nor gently bland. 

Cut, like a bear at play, act out my scorn. 

And if by Love's scourge tom, 

For vengoanee thousand-fold should I )>c strong, 

And on her briglit eyes, whence the flashes throng » 
That s«‘t oil lire the hcait 1 bear half slam, 

I would my fixed glance strain, 

To 'venge me for the flight that wrought my pain, 

And then with Love would grant her puacc again. 

Canzon’, go straight to that my Isuly fair w 

Wli I hath my heart so pierced, and takes by wrong 
That for which most I long , 

And with tliiue arrow at her proud heart aim. 

For in such vengeance win w e chiefest fame. 


SONNET XX XI I 

THE lover’s ARATBSUA. 

To mtitdioo SdiA'io ttdi in pnina 
I ctntEB the day when first I saw the light 
Of thy hnght eyes so treacherously fair. 


SONNET XXXII 

Id aoM mtIx collectioiM the Sonnet nppeare niili ihe vnme of Cmo J.. Putoia, Co trliom 
1 am mykelf dapeaed COimign it If Dante it b^reierred lnEomeittnt*of diurmoint. 

mem at the reiectioa of hh uiectlon hj »•»•* r*®**"* **- a 

Comm. vui. and U 1 Karcaly mc i 


ffectlon ti\ the Udi of the Caient no or Pieira de* Scrovi^'^^ 
B how w aOe^onud meamiig cu be read baween the 
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The lionr \rhen thou didst come upon the height 
Of this my heart to call my soul elsewhere ; 

Love’s filing tool with curse I also smite, • 

Which smoothed my songs, and colours nch and rare. 
That I have found for thee, and rhymed anght, 

So that the world to thee its praise might bear. 

And I curse too my memory hard as steel. 

So firm to keep what bnngcth death to me, ^ i" 
That IS, thy looks which grace and guilt reveal. 

Through which Love oft is led to pequry ; 

So that at him and me men’s laugh rings free, 

As though I would rob Fortune of her wheel 


BALL AT A VL 

lONOBANOB IN ASKISO, 

Pome, to non to d\ che nu preghi A more. 

Ladies, I khow not what of Love to pray, 

For he smites me, and death is hard to bear. 
And yet to feel him less brings greater fear. 


There shineth in the centre of my mind 

The light of those fair eyes that I desire^ s 

Which gives my soul content; 

True is it that at times a dart I find 

Which drieth up my heart's well as with fire. 

Ere all its force bo spent ; 

This doeth Love as oft as he doth paint is 

That gentle hand and that pure faithfulness, 

Wluch should my life with sense of safety bless. 


lines. An anathema on the earthly philosophy which he was leaving for a higher wisdom is 
perhaps conceivable, but is not, I think, probable. 

> The words present an almost verbal coinctdence with 5 * xlu. s. For the “ wheel of 
fortune " see M vu. 96. 

BALLATA VZ. 

Ankhonhip, date, and occasion uncertain Tne address to ** Ladies'* reminds us of some 
of the poems of the Beatnce period vCaas 11 i,.f. an s,ziv 1). Line 8 a panUel m 

f/ 1.90. 
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BALLATA VII. 

imoRm. 

ifadmtM, full tignor, tht rd fortate 

Ladt, the eo\ mil Lord thou bo dobt beu 

In thy bright eyes, ilut he subdues all power, 

Of sniety gives luo dower. 

That thou with pity wilt lull friendship share ; 

For there, where ho doth find bis home and bower s 
And has aociety so jmssing fair, 

lie draws what’s good and rare 
To him, as to the fount uu head of (lOwer. 
lit ticu 1 find comfoit for ttiy ho|x>, full store. 

Which hath ho long Inen iint and tim[)e 8 t tost, lo 

That it hiul sum been lost, 

Had it not licen that Love 
Against all adverse fi ituiw bdp doth prove, 

With Ins hate look and with ninemoered lure 

Cif the sweet spot and of the flowuy grove, i> 

Which, with new huts, all hues of earth above, 

1 neirrleth all my iiiiiid and meiuoiy, 

Thanks to tliy sued and gractous courtesy. 


BALLATA VI 11. 


inr nAHiAND. 

Ptr una ghirlandetta. 

Hr reason of a g.irland fair 
Tliat onee I <acli single flower 
Iv'ovv III iki s 1110 breathe a sigh. 

BALLATV VII 

hit been of ^ h good of ihi> nl I n e i i ke reproductio i f 
S »i 1 It mky hiv« been one of the m n> ** c 5)nhic( be wrote f r the 

* cmn* Indjr between ijtijATMl «f«h b was the kul Li t whicb he djJ 

n >1 wre to include in the r V Lioe ij Mctns t > hod nn echo ui the vision of the enrthlx 
I'amdiM sxviii 1-3O 

BALLATA V 2 ]| 

I utchne to thiiiV that this ftl«o was sddre«ej to Bentnce. Her lover sees her adorned 
«Mi a wreath of 0 owtfs (voinp. Furf aax * 9 \ o owned as by the Lord of lovci and uver 
Ktr horm the anc^ of Jo^ and fowiuicM* 
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I sow (hee, Lady, bear that garland fair, 

Sweetest of dowers that Uow, s 

And oTer It, aa floating in the aii 
I saw Love’s angel hover meek and low, 

And in his son^s sweet flow. 

He said, “Who looks on me 

Will praise my Lord on high.” lo 

Should I be haply where a floweret blows, 

A Sigh must I suspire. 

And say, “ Where’er my gentle lady goes. 

Her brow doth bear the flowerets of my Site : 

Hut to increase desire, u 

My Lady sure will ho 
Crowne'd by Love’s majesty. 

My slender words a tale of flowers bare told 
In ballad quaint and new ; 

And for their brightness they a garment fold, ju 

Not such as others knew. 

Therefore I pray to you, 

That, when one sings it, ye 
Should show it courtesy, 


SONNET XXXm. 

LOIB’s BOEBBIGKTr, 

Jo sono staio con Amove tnneme 
T HAVE With Lo\e in contact close been thrown. 

From the ninth year the sun did mark for me, 

And know how he now curb, now spur may be. 

And how beneath him men may smile and groan 
SONNET XXXIII 

Here we stand on somewhat sunr frrou d AS nnet n extent written by Cioo da Pistou 
to Dante, asking whether one who had loved truly and passion itciy could ever come under 
the power of a like loveagiin Jo that que^ton this S nnet is the aflirmative answer It 
maintains that love comes on us mi^tenng (itir freewill and leavins; us no choice but to 
obey, and so far agrees w tone aitb theleUrrabout the L<i\(.ntinohdy(/> 3) before referred 
to h may be, as Fratirelli coiijectiire^i the Sonnet alhitled to in the letter, **tAU oMlf 
/’ir/mrnir” (probably Cino), dealing with the same question (Araf O M ti 434) Cecio 
d* AkColi refe s to it. (quoting the firht line in his Act^tax 111 i Neither Krafft nor Witte, it 
may be noted, admit it in the editions they have severally published 
1 Fur the fact sec J' Af c s , for the form of st iteme it, Cowv 11 7 
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Who ttriTM with him, with skill and strength alone, < 
Acte as he does who, when the storm plays free, 

Bings out a peal, as though the vaporous sea 
And thunderous strife tliat music could atone. 

Wherefore within the range of that his how. 

Free choice to act hath npt its freedom true, e* 

So that our counsels vain dart to and fro. 

Well with new spur in flank may ho us pnck. 

And each new ph-usure hr before us lays, 

We must netils follow, of the old joy sick. 


part lEX. 

SONNET XXXIV. 

THE envoy’s INSTBLCTlONS 


Parole mu, che jm la numdo tuU 

Ye words of mine, whose voice Uio world doth fdl, 

Who had }our birth when first my thoughts begin 
To speak of her for whom astray 1 ran , 

“ Ye, vho the third hcaini j,tou, I y /orce of mil," 

Knowing her will, to lier jour coin>o fullil, c 

So wailing tliat she may our sorrows scsii 
Say to Inr, " Wc are thine, nor think we nn 
Present our-«lves huitcfoith more numcioub still ” 


* The word* probably refer lolh« praciice of rr h ir h tK-lls Jur thunderstorm 

1 ltnt« Diinic Mye, in lU uuimlei cn lu Atop the itinpea ia like the powt.ri Aanest of the will 
when the atorauof pntAion are roUincotrer Cl lti« ht« n/efmn afiervt n i<> we m'W lelieve 
rreamad (/’tirj xnxi 31-^) for the } AAins^cflcctonAtl at obscure! the mem ry otO 'itnce 
Hera also, of cocirac an allcgnrttwl meant ig u conveivabU Foi tlte cuntom aoc Br^k 
I 11 *17/ tiB td iBys 

SONNET XXXIV 

The qnotalion in line 4 of Cmnt >iv ■ ronclusue as to luthorsh p The opening |ine« 
najdv a conaaovuMM of fame Urcad> widely sweat', resting, on the older sinter p ems tf 
the IN 1 tie line quoted in line 4 » frutu Uie oiwt uf ihuAc explained al!e^ iricaiiy iti the 
Cam fh The fact thm it thui bel Hige to the sec md stage of Dante x 1 nlrgj , of wh ch the 
( <cm/s> lA the etnbudiiiici t 3U*llCc^ iti pWe av tl e opening of Part 11 Line ^ implies, ak 
I reader ** w rat «r»iac (the words have been ukui, boweter as against whom I Auned ) 
an adiniui t« that be had sinned m Uinught in not tememhenne the D vine Wisdom of nh ch 
Ikait ce bad become the symbol He bids these poems of Part 11 now collected go to 
the Philosophy who, as the ideal object uf hu second love is the subject of the Cifmvt o anJ 
tells her that umr mimber is complete They cannot however hope to hod m her reciprocity 
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Stay not with her; for Love is not found there, 

Bnt take your, way arotnd in Bid array, »> 

Like your own sisters in the days that weta 
And when ye find a lady kind and fair. 

Bight humhly at her feet your tribute lay. 

And say, “ To thee we gifts of honour bear.” 


SONNET XXXV, 

FOB OIHXBB’ sake. 


Chi guardtri giammai taua paura. 

Who now will ever look devoid of fear 

Into this fair and tender maiden’s eyes, 

Wliich so have wrought on me that now there lies 
Before me nought but death, to me so dieai 1 
See how my evil fortune IS severe; c 

For from all lives, my life the destinies 
Chose as the type of perilous emprise. 

That none to gaze on that fair face draw near. 

To me this end was given by Fortune’s might , 

Since it must needs be that one man should die, u 
That others to that peril come not nigh. 

Therefore, alas ' thus drawn along was I, 

Attracting to me my life’s opposite. 

As doth the pearl the star of day’s clear light. 


of affection! for she is pn^sionle^s in her beiuty The Sonnet seems like a kind of t^Ugta 
for the c^eavour to comb ne the new te.idiiiiss of Philosophy with the old reverence for 
Beitrii.e. an a/>olo£ta of h hich Pur^ xxx may be looked on as a recantation The 

** sisters ‘ are prob'ibly the poem> of the K iNT '^e *Oady kind and fair {tioHma di f/aiorf) 
u identified u Ccftv ui 14 e ith any noble sou! that sympathises with the pursuit of wis^ni 

hONNEl XXXV. 

The allegorical sense u again dominant He had loved the “f«iir maid'* of whom he 
speaks ^is u^e of the w rd ** f^rgoltUa** suggests that ihnt term in Pur^ xxxi 59 has 
both a literal and a symbolic meamiig) not wisely but too well His l^ng pursuit ctf 
philosophy hid been exhausting and uiueittsfytng His strength M failing! life seems 
waniug Let others take wan mi, by his example, lest the attractions of her bright eyes, 

M in Conv lit, IS, the demonktr itions of Ph losophy, draw them to a like penl of death 
ime life, be seems to say, is not iound in thu path L. 10 seems an echo oSjahtt au. 50. 

Ihe pearl was supposed to be formed by the power of the suoi but if U was imperlectf 
It could not receive that power (C^nr xv so) 
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BALLATA IX. 


TBBBIBUt IK BIAUTT. 
h mi nm pmyMa UOa t saoMb 

“ A HAIDKN }oung and licaatiful am I, 

And 1 am come that I may show to } on 
Tlio hoAuties of the tegiou where 1 gicw . 

I come from Heaven, and thither shall return, 

To give to others joy in my clear light s 

And he n Iio sees nio, nor with love doth hum, 

Of love shall never hav« elear-visioned sight : 

I'or nothing was domed to my delight, 

When Nature hegged mo of him as her due, 

M’ho wills, dear ladies, me to join with you. «> 

llacli star that shines within mine eje doth rain 
Showers of Its light, and of its potency •, 

My hcnvitii'S to the world as new remain, 

ISecausc from Heaven’s high clime they come to rac , 

Nor can men ever know them perfectly, i ■ 

Save by the knowledge of a man in whom 

I>ovc dwells, with joy all others to illume." 

These wonls are read as written m the eye 
Of a bright angel, seen with beauty nfe, 

BAI I STS IX 

Iherrippcnra of farf^tr'ta in line « leads ti> ihf cnncluMciD that »he who «peaK<., 
It aiiifcstiiiic wh It she >h without ape iVtnc. is nsither the living nor thr transfi B-atrice, 
till the I'luiua 'iilit nhiiBi, u) t<i« Chi it*> st^ge of tsu Hitter lilii he it id Atiinitted tu a 
I o ordin tit s vre in his jfT«rti<>n , not wuhnnt iIk nsV n! its W ominE predominant So t iken, 

I itdtm>ph\ beasts asintiwf ii ><«, of leneascnl) on(pn lo that beaten she mill return 

ii> give a fi'Sh |u> In tti iiiluhiuiiu Ihe p>>et th n trinkf(.rs tu her whit hs had wiitten 
of old of I rainrr herself J < assume «tth l-ratiie i«, Ihtt the " pargUetta ’ is hratnee, 
oceiiis to i»c at san use with /*«iV \s interior t (, the siircesaic stages of Dantes 

inner lifc« to say nothing o' the fad that tlic term sou d liaidiy be apphed to ou« wb^ Uks 

II atnee, «as a ‘VmiM " 

• • >ach planet had its own sperul mfluenee presided over its own specnl attidy in the 
7r riKW and 0*** ii n) All »eir f. i n» i bned in I’hilosnphy, as the 

t^iiK an uf S.HMKCIS 1 u uiiderkUtid ilwir plvclsm•«s^s icituiteJ die love Mhiuh shows itaelf 
le self miuncaaiioii 

‘ The "angel ■* IS flearlv the "nioden ’ of Iwe i, I e Phihismht In gsr nc on her in 
t’ls hope of an rsuij** o« s mic sort we ht\e i rtpis' *u« ' m of tne thoi ^it of /' c 36, 
V hail he had (uuiiit in ibk " gentle lady of tie window , a it-fut^e from oter much s irrow 
As It was, however his devotion |o that new tsffectio 1 to i « service of the new mistren 
I hdusophy. had I run Jit with it n new sulfitin; and h- ms welln gh suk u ito death 1 do 
not see anv adequate gruUDdk for hudiog the **/i(*a *UtU " in euht Gentucca or the lady of 
the (.ahcntino 
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Whence I who, to escape, looked steadfastly, » 

Incur the risk of forfeiting my life ; 

For such a wound I met in that fierce strife 
From one whom I within her eyes beheld. 

That I go weeping, all my peace disjielled. 


SONNET XXXVI. 

BEAUnFUL AMD FlTILBBS 

E‘ non i Ugno dh foiU nocchu 

Ko tree there is so gnarled and stiff to ply, 

No rock that flinty hardness so doth fill, 

But that the cruel fair who doth me kill 
Cau kindle love there with her beauteous eye. 

Hence when one gazes as she passeth by, t 

If he withdraw not. Death will work his will. 

So fails his heart , for vainly prays be still 
That his stem office ho may modify 
All ' wherefore was such wondrous jrawer assigned 

To the fair eyes of lady so severe, u 

Who careth not to save her worshipper, 

And in such ruthless mood doth peisevere. 

That if one dies foi hci, to that she’s blind. 

And hides her beauties that he may not find f 


SONNET XXXVI 

The ” stern lady' whose eyes have such terrible power is ns in ? x«xv , ^ ix , J'hdo 
«nphy Huviii); once started the idea that this was the *' gentle 1 id> ” who had piiy on him 
N c t OMV 11 e), he pi <ys with it, presents it id many aspects, wriies pueius which 
I air veil and half rt-veal his meaning wmototr— words lur the wise, niurles fut the 

Philistines— not without a certain pleasure id the thought that they will mystily his readers 

CoHP It 1 expWins the “ stocks and ** stones ' of men without art or Knowledge Even 
there Philosophy, with her Orphic power, moves to lovi. , but the love iv one or the dctvM 
cpwTce, the ‘'terrible passions ’ "f which PUto speaks She looks on at their fruitless 
efforts, sees them wither and pensh in striving to obtain her, and yet she hides her elf from 
ihexn and they have no rruition. 

ihe words “ it s^nacchi ** m 1 8. literally to deal out the grains of an ear of coni one by 
one, IS, I think, snfficiently expressed by ''modify " Ihe judgmetu u to come bit Ly Ut. 
VOL. II U 
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SONNET XXXVII. 

A CBT ron BBU>. 

& nh gU aecki vaet dt pianger vagU. 

Tv tliou float eeo mino eyes so fain to weep, 

Through the new sorrow that devours my heart, 

Ily her 1 pray, who ne’er fium thee doth part. 

That thou. Sire, them from their desire would’st keep , 

That IS, that thy right liand should vuiigi.iULu heap > 

On him wlio murders justice, and doth flee 
To tyrant loni, and sucks his jioisun free, 
tV’hcruKith hu fain would all the wide world steep, 

And lint h of so great terror cast the chill 
Into thy suhjecU* hearts, that all are dumb ; lo 

liut thou. Love's fire, whose light the Heaven doth fill, 
li use thou that Viituc who lies all o’ercome. 

Naked <ird cold, and screen her with thy veil, 

I'or, wiiliuut her, all pence on earth doth fad. 


SONNET XXXVIII. 

DlSAePOINTMBNT 
Per quefh no cAe lo hdltzzn rvrre 

Alovo the pathway Heauty loves to tread, 

IVhen to awaken Love it seeks the mind, 

Thfic wends a ladj, sportively inclined, 

■SONNET XXXVII 

1* With a een>iiii MtiNfiriion iImi t amis., in i1k nm*st of nil iheminrlKniv half morbid 
intrinp«(.tiunk of th- Miikji I’ucXfS, u|»>n < tie ivim t I' ii^s. us fdi.e U ficc viilU the man of 
action, whtMP inier««l« rnii « iflei> uvs i vli« kn kdonis oi t' e world 1 he So net likes its 
pU(.e atiifiiig the niAii> cue* of 'll Kwig O l.or<i. how Ioiie* nhish h ivc gone up from 
|h« |utnut»aa(l refiiniKnofalUo nliKN«Al ii uvmoic Uuiiol Iu 1 > Ihe sa„ue words «iis> 
imi .1 eiuiukh tki him wlio «r»ir l,ii.in U m i<> gusss lo whjl s^vetid ciims ol Dantes hte 
they b Irm^ Ihc Su,iici nM> he tii(!rtsM.di»ih« I mp ■ n Hkiirs VJI (Lomp 5 , sol 
I p IS ), nr as 1 think niviiepuibjlk tnlliegrest 1 nipn ir ufllit Ui iserss ShewhoMcver 
nails frsiiniiicenrihiv or the hcasi uli bmpei wisihesuniti j sUieoffoMi He who “murders 
Jtislice mas hr the Nenpari) nf 1 1 >ret re, or Cnirles of \ il is, or i'niliUtc. \ III oi l*l»il p 
llie Fail ol Fianse , the “ I) rt it tiuv be ,uvA>r i)«, i> ws uiIoDt om. orulher ol llitse h>ni)a 
thesei, Charles or |toiiil«i< Mil nr IMulio nr Cm merit \ Ihe “^kmsoii is the grasping 
^ leed of gam, for wh eh boih Fhi tp a id dement were <u spu u' us 1 uu no ii of 

the f> tir ( nmbmatUJiiS (s iiip »ssi ijt-inw) and ivlci the o die mdigiiatt m 

wiiii wiiKh Dt le IfMikciJ on Ills suppisssum *»!««. le ipln* {J ur^ xr to the hopes 
which he bc^ati lokhcruh aflir tite e e« ttuii of Ikrirs N I] (rul 1 , pp xui *'ACik ) 

SONNLT XXXMlt 

rhf enigma deepens Dark aasii ^s Iw-vome darker We sa), as the Jewr. did of Ezekiel 
* Uotii be not apk^iL paraUea? 1 he ke> to the puiz c nu} be found, 1 believe in the thought 
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Ab one who deems that I b; her am led, 

And when she comee where soars the hi^ tower’s head, e 
Which opens when the sonl consent doth find, 

She hears a yoiee come floating swift as wind, 

“Bise, Lady fair, nor enter there,” it said. 

For to that Lady who doth sit on high. 

When she the sceptre of high lordship churned, >0 

Love granted it, according to her will 
And when that fair one sees herself passed by, 

Diiven from that mansion which Love’s home is named, 
She back returns and shame her face doth fill 


SONNET XXXIX. 


STELLAS ISFLVKXCSS. 

Da juAla hue, tike H mo tono giro. 

From tliat bright star which moveth on its way 
For over at the empyrean’s will. 

And between Mars and Saturn ruleth stUh 
E’en as the export astrologer doth say. 

She, who inspires mo with her beauty’s ray, t 

Both subtle art of sovereignty distil , 

And he whoso glory doth the fourth heaven fill. 

Gives her the power my lungmg soul to sway ; 

tlie two ladies ire Ifiiman and Divine Wisdom that the tower is, in Himynn’s hngnage, 
It of Man soul tl at the path by winch beauty passes into the heart is that of nisht , that 
the ^ate IS that of the will I s(.e in thw Sonnet a kind of n’lliiiode of the praises lavished on 
Philosophy in the CoHt/tU , a rccognitum th*!! a true Theology has, after all. higher claims, a 
transition to the spmt of the Purgatory and Pufadtst Ihe ' gentle lady * must *ifter all, 
give way to lleicnce Ihe poet returns to hi> first love See StmJy on iki OtUtsik 
Crrowth of tki Lontmedia 

SONNET XXXIX 

We are still in the regi m of allegory T!ie Sonnet k i condensed expreseion of the theory 
ofplanetiryi nurnceaiidimrespiniUnccsststcdatleiiKthiii Cmi/ it t4(cump Balt ix ii, 
Canz 24) whrrethe^vn phere^nre placed over ’tg hum the seven studies of the. /r/ri««M 
(Orammar, DiUectic, Rh tnir) *ind the Quadif lum (Anthmetic, Music Orometry, and 
Astronomy) i he vphers' of the fixed Matw cor esp nds in tike mannerto Physics and Meta 
p >hics XMPriMum ^fof>iU%o^xhy^ tht f*mp}rt.an to iheoingy We 'ire left to gueu 
whether t> e poet np 'iLs of Be'itrice or th ** donna a utile ' of { heofogy or Philosophy, and 
the ansH er to that question must depend on the date w hicU we aSMkn to the ^nnet AsHumiag 
that It righ ly follows S xxxviii , 1 incline u the former view Ihe ^tematic arramgement 
of the Paradtee, according to Che ten heavenly spheres, falls m with this interpretacioo 
I Jupiter lies between Mats and Saturn , tbesun, in the Ptolemaic syst'-m, is m the fourth 
heaven <1 7) the first heaven (1 2i)u that of the moon , the third (I xa) that of Venus, which 
represents the persuasive power of rhetoric Comp Cnuz xiv 
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And that fait planet known aa Mercury 

Colours her speech with all its virtue rare ; u 

And the first heaven its boon does not deny, 

Shu who the third heaven lulcth as her share, 

Makes her heart full of utterance pure and free ; 

Su all thu suvun to perfoet her c^e. 


BALLATA X. 

Till. hCOKN Of SCOBJI. 


Tot chi tat, tie laywmr iT amort. 

Ye who arc skilled of Luve discourse to hold, 
lliar JO this ballad-song of mine forlorn, 

M 1 ich t< llclli of a lady full of scorn, 

Who, tliioiigli ln.r power, uij whole heait hath controlled 

Su doth sill scorn whoi > r on her doth gaze, ' 

Sill in.ilvCs him hciiil his ijes for very (ear, 

I'lir still luiiiid hits she cicrmorc di-jilajs 
A jiiiitriiluic of iriiilty seven* , 

M lille jit uilhiii the image swiit tlii \ hear 

Which makes the gentle soul speak thankful praise; m 

So fell of mi.'Iit that when ’ti> seen, ala i\> 

1 iiiiii c\ury heart it draws forth sighs untold. 

!^he ".eems to soy, "I will not lowly be 
Townrd any one who gn/etb on niiue eyes , 

Kor tlieiu 1 bear that Lend of lonrtvi is 

Whose darts ha>c made new feelings m me rise " 

IlMI \IA X 

Hin. fht writer exj>l nnx hia own rmcm is Hr i Ts ux (( w' n q-iO I’lal he wrote thi* 
biiUMth 111 reiusvnt t tv •i>pet( wluvh I* i ' • |s* \ {mcsviumj tht. niui toiduf untlersUndiof,, 
lo the seeker who as yel i<t Miiaoithi uf livr ..r<avivu siiiije mil ipiolch iii Catu xv , o> whicti 
C(|«f Ui tb AU expiistDU, the tc.r\ (ptrets ot {rsud and "rmnlixs whict he here 
appiiet tu liei Mte wdl nut l>e (uw n Is >)ne »’io 1 vik« Uo b tal> intu htr rye«, and 

rr«iiiirea iii tier tover the Keni|icr ui revvivutiil a«iv Inii u ibiu, fi r I tsc whu su stek her 
shi hak All aspect fuU ol giact. md u bu desires will iii\e slrtit^th l > perseicre iii their 
i|uvsi UI spile of iier acetuuij; lui«hiiis» I «ssi^u the pi., ni, »iti> iiuU besiutun, to tie 
irt*isit(un peritHl of Dante h life ret resetud b\ tl v /• aiitl thtrefurr identify the 

latdy ' it whom it iks wtih I'hiios p( s ir lemiiic id at oiice ol Aldus iv ifr>t ’ 

Mid ut ibc jatiu* 1 Le lavv ui isuuai iii the Oi A <i fre cu at Vs >ai * 
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And, ccrtes, I believe she in such vrise 
Keeps them, to gaze upon them as she please : 

E’en so an upright lady acts, who sees 

How those who would do honour her behold s> 


I have no hope that pity her will move 
To deign on others to bestow a glance ; 

So proud a lady is she, she who Love 

Shows in her eyes, so fair of countenancei ai 

Hut let her hide and Leep him, as may clianci^ 

Tliat such bliss I awhile should see no more ; 

Yet shall my longings have at last a power 
Against tho scorn of Love so proud and told 


SESTISA I. 


SIHILITIPSS OV lOVB. 

Al pofo giorno, ed al gmn etrchio d' omh a 

To shortened days and circle wide of shade 
I have now eome, alas ' and snow-clad lulls, 

When all bright hues glow pale upon the grass , 

Yet my desire hath not yet lost its green. 

And so is rooted in tho flinty rock, n 

Which sjieaks and hears, as though it were a lady 

SrslINA I 

Wf comt. upon »hr«** poems, olivioii>ly of th^ strnc penwl, of a iliflLient fvp* They 
helong in ilieir o»tward foim Id a da*-*, uf wh ch ibe Provni^ij pnew were fnml, tncl Amaiiltl 
Djniel, for wlioni m J urg- xjtvi 116 Dautc cxurc'>'>cs a. profound rOLiciKi., w ts tlii. 
invenfor, as perhaps of th tersn riwit, vonl o rf the ttsUna, undine its manifold ch iiiKen, 
like those of a tliiint uf l>clU, tipoii the mx »iird> which are chosen as 1 theme r r mitre 
was used aficrwaids h> J'etrinli uid other )nets It is obvious that suih a form is m the 
highest dearie irtitui d hut, is with th» rtpially 'irtihnal nlphabeiic Psalms of the Hebrews 
the “ Linientatioiis ul Jiiciiiiah, «r the struphis ind antlstro>ihis of a fsiork chorus, the 
power of the joet to mast r « beromes a tr uinph of his strength Tlie perfurm'iute, from 
our standpoint, seems to belong to the u mints of poetry, but tint excriist is i pari of 
)iterar> i,)mndsiic, m ly liLiome part ofthi trui ing of the ithlet (vol 1 p Kms ) As such 
] conceive Dante tried it It was iii hm iwtuie, as ui the iiiBUiice of Luuiii (// xxv 94) ami 
Ovid (// s\v 97) to match his strength ngiinst the gre^t masters of poetry pienselt in the 
pojot^ where they were sup| used to be pn eminent, and »f will l^e owned that licre ilto he 
has succee leii It ipij h^ iinti d that the laws of the 'ietitmt diowed the use of homonyms, 
sc , of wrords of the hame I rm md sound but different sense (as here 111 the use of 
Cffih = necks = hillt,), a license of which the irmsUtor finds it dtfmiilt to nvui himself 
Where, as in this instance, the form is more tJ»an the matter, ii is scarcely necessary to track 
the 'cquence of thought hnc by line What one svondrrs nt is ihir, itiKler sm li roiKlrtionf, 
there is any sequence ot ill l.ricfls I take it Hat here also i]jc*'hdy”is Ph losnphj 
Sesf 1 ouens with the winter of « tbCoti'etil in which her w» rsliipper finds hunstlf(ll 1-6) 
He woiiid fun esespe (11 ai“a4), hut cannot He sees her clothed in green, the hue of hope 
(1 as , yet for him there is smoll ch <ncc that she will accept his love, though he would sleep 
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Bo in like maimer doth ibis fur young lady 
Stand frozen, as the snow stands in the sliaJo, 

For she no more is moved than is the rock, 

When the sweet season comes which warms the hill% » 
And mokes them change from white to pleasant green, 
Because it clethes them all with flowers and grass, 

tFlicn on her hruii she ii ears a wreath of gra°8, 

From out our thoughts she diives each other ledy, 

Binrii iiiiiigle Iheio the crisp gold and the green, u 

Bu well that Love comes there to seek their shade. 

Who shuts me up ainul the lowly hills, 

Muis (losely fur than doth the flinty rock. 

Hci hi Julies have more jsivver tlian any rock, 

Her hlovv may not he heidod by any grass , » 

Fur 1 have fled through VMlleys and o’er hills, 

That 1 might freedom gam fium this fair lady. 

But ’gainst her face I seek lu vam for shade. 

In lull, or wall, or tree with foliage green. 

.\foretiine I have seen her dothed in green, a 

Su beautiful, she might have warmed a rock 
With that I.o\o whiili I Uar to her iiieie shade; 

WlieiHu .11 a lueidovv hiiglil with gieeuest grass, 

I wooed ill r, a-, a love inspuing I.uly, 

Oil ul! Sides gut by lughest-suaiing hills. a 

But sooner shall tlie streams flow up the hilU 
Ere this fair growth of phut so fresh and green 
Shall kindle, os is Wuiit with gviith Jadv, 

For me, who fain would sleep upon the rook, 

All my life long, and waiuh-r, i.itiiig gras,, s 

Only to SCO her garments give lluir shade. 

Where’er the lulls cast round their darkest shade, 

Beneath tlie fresh green doth the fair young lady 
Dispel It, like rock crystal in the grass. 


oBllKrock «ndfse.lonlhezT«»i, f ,, Ica.l Uc lil«er s Wmil ifcinty he might behold but 
V ' ‘“'O* of >>« ssiment (11 Jt-jS), »hile he ,h.i *, I, hr i , ri ,»ut gem ulure the sbxdow, 
tell derheet (II a7~iuV u nie> be noted ihet Ibie Ststtim u, tn t.« quoted in the K E 
n« tf> ij), Id ihr latter cnne aa an eiainple e»f the hieher atile whith u fit for one 

In L I read "tnstcaU of V'' * 
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SESTINA IL 

samxtxiTaa or lovb. 

Anuyr mt mma ialfata oZT omira. 

Lovk leads me many times beneath the shade 
Of ladies fair, whose nechs ate beauteous hills, 

And whiter far than flower of any grass , 

And one there cometh, clothed in robes of green. 

Who m my heart dwells, as strength dwells in rock, s 

And among others seems as fairest lady. 

And when I glance upon this gentle lady. 

Whose brightness scatters every dusky shade. 

Her light so smites my heart it turns to rock ; 

I roam, as strangled, all among the hills, u 

Till I revive, and am with love more green 
Than ever yet was spring or freshest grass. 

I ween no virtue ever was in grass 

With power to heal, as dwells in this fair lady, 

Who takes my heart, yet leaves my life all green. « 

When she restores it, I am as a shade : 

No longer liave I life, save as the hills. 

Which loftiest are, and of the hardest rock. 

A heart I had as hard as any rock, 

When I saw her as fresh as is the grass o 

In the sweet spring that clothes with flowers the hills ; 

And now ’tis lowly found toward each fair lady : 

Only through love of her who gives a shade 
More precious than did ever foliage green. 

SESTINA II. 

Philosophy appears, a*> betore, clothed in green and witli a wreath of flowers on Imt head 
He feels, as before, the two seennitj^ly tncoinp itibie inipreS'»ioiis of her ngour and her sweet- 
ness (II 7-18). Of one thing he u certain, that his love for her makes him more lowly 
towards all others who, in any measure, reproduce her likeness. Never was any gem 
or painter’s ideal of beauty so fair m its perfection ae even the very shadow ofner 
graaous loveliness (II 34'-^) Neither this Sesitna nor the following appears m the cdUtons 
of KtaSl and Witte, but r atioeUi givM wh^ sees to ne adegoate reasons for leonvuig 
the& 
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For aeBftons hot or cold, or ficro or green. 

Still make me glad, to ench aweet reat doth rock 
The great delight of reating in her abode. 

0 eight ' how fair, to aee her on the graaa 
Tripping more deftly than each other lady. 
Dancing her way through valleys and o’er hills. 

Long as 1 dwell ’mid muuntaina and ’mid hills. 
Love leaves me not, but keeps mo fresh and green, 
As none ho yet has kupl for fairest lady , 

For nci or yet was graving scon on rock. 

Nor any form of colour fair on grass, 
tVliich miglil seem bright as is her very shade 

Thus Love contents me, while 1 live m shade, 

To find my yoy and bliss in this fair lady, 
tVho oil her head hath placed a wreath of grase 


SESTINA III. 
aiMimcDia or lose 

Oran ssi far vrdrre all' ombra. 

1 seem to see git.il glory in the hlmde 
Of bidifs fair nliO'v necks arc nory hills. 

And rucli on olliir, as hlic guvs, llings grass ; 

For she IS then', through whom my life is green, 
And III her love fixod, ii» in wall a rock, 

And stronger tlnm was ever low fui lady. 

If I have hcart-lovo for niino own dear lady. 

Lot no niiin man el, nor (bcreoii cast shade , 

For my heart, through her, holds its joy like rock, 
Winch, were it not so, would hnng low the hills. 
And so would change tlnui os the hue of green 
Fades from the osjiect of the new -mown grass. 

SESIINS III 

The t0mr t/e *rrrt er*nt inue« as If the « rtter could go co for er with van 
tame theme I Ji n I And tiuit the suiiatKioh u> tht* lutunce preseut any oew 
Iwi ipcwtti •onoUttuu 
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I veil may ny that ahe adoma the gtaas 

Whioh for adornment, every other lady 

Blenda vith fair flowers and foliage fresh and green; u 

Because so bnghtly shineth her sweet diade, 

That it makes glad the valleys, plains, and hills, 

And, certes, gives a virtue to the rock. 

I know that I diould he more vile than rock. 

If she were not to me os healing grass : » 

She hath attained to scale the highest hills. 

Winch have been mounted by no other lady, 

Save her alone, whom I love in the shade. 

Like little bud half-hid in foliage green. 

And if I were like lowly plant and green, » 

I could disclose the virtue of each rock. 

And none should hide itself beneath the shade , 

For I am hers, her flower, her fruit, her grass , 

But none can do as doth my gentle lady. 

Whether she cometh down, or climbs, the hills. » 

I seem alway os one who climbs the hills, 

When I part from her , and feel fresh and green, 

So do I joy, in looking on my lady i 
And when I see her not, like any rock 
1 stand, and watch in faith, still fresh ns grass, w 

That soul who finds her chief joy in the shade. 

More I seek not, than ever in her sliade 
To stand, who is of all the noblest lady, 

Faiier than any floners, or leaves, or grasa 


CANZONE X. 

HAUD AS A BOOK. 

.iraor, (u vcdi ben, the fueita donna 
Love, thou see’st well that this my Lady fair 
For thy great power cares not at any time, 

CANZONE X. 

Tlie form adopted, that of a double jtrtffma, the tif /fwx ir//r» of fanfA^tic complica 

tioo. There are sixty six hoes, and lo these words only are allowed as rhymesi and th^ 
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Which rules u uiisireu over -others fau. 

And nhen she sew she iras my Ledy lair, 

^ that bright ray which on my face shed lights • 

Of cruelty she grew the mistress fai^ 

And seemed to have no heart of lady fair. 

But of some ereature wild, to love most cold ; 

Fur, through the acaoon hot and through the cold, 

I see her semblance os a ludy fair, lo 

Wlio bad been fashioiud out of goodly rock, 

By hand of one who iMist can grave the rock. 

And f, who am mure stciidfi^t than a rock, 

Obeying thee, tlirougli love of lady f.iir. 

In svi rot htai the prciisure of the lock u 

With whidi thon wuiiiidcdst mo, as ’tnero a rock, 

Tliat had aiinoicd thee fot long length of time; 

So that It reach' d my heart w here I am rock. 

And never mss dixuivered any rock, 

Which, fioiu tlio sun’s great power or its own light, » 
Had in it so much virtue or sueli light. 

Which cuuld piutect mo from that self same rock. 

So that It shnuhl ii»t lend mo with its cul 1 
Thither, whcio 1 shall be as dead with cold. 

Tliou knowesl, O Sire, that hj the freezing cold, b 

Water becomes a solid crystal roik, 

Beneath the nurth-wind and lU picicing cold, 

And a\o tlio an, through elemental cold. 

Is ch inged, th it si lU i, as a lady fair, 

Koigus m that dime by reason of the cold -o 

So befon' look that seemdh icy cold, 

Fro< /es iiiy vi ry blood full many a time. 


change* are ranf on tliese eith manif 11 itent a, it!! the n \% <.nn«tnined to «nv, 
'I'nMiCh niiii m tra thau enough ' It ja «» lu at u's ek> iti >iucli si t tsi, tu taj f t i} uUlt. 
insiight ur I r r nnd em'^iion 1c Ircftry m t mr <tt font, a* uf on« wim ctn 

(lAm.a h» hotu|M|Nt etcQ w the heaviest frticr> exult n., in the fait tn<t he it let t keeps 
time, chut he<M<i| even under chia aim vs uoi. idurubli rtstnnf sue eed in miLing th^e 
VC sea My w*iat he meat t them to fay It seenis to me idtei tn such a ui>e lu <uaw bi^ra* 
thical tnCsreiires anj to Klciiiify the **/'»efns of the ; sem uith x «iip]v><ed !hetra de 
berostgnt of Padua as one of Dantes Ud> l>»ex (tump L im. 4 m ) Su tar os the tweni 
expresvet a real feeling, I r fer it, •« in the isn* «• 10 Phil Mpb>,niu)the Jtmna 

at tlie aecojiu stage of Trthv) ^ > hfe 

^ rhe thought conn* cts itself » ith the behef that precious s ones, such ns carbuncles 
■Rivthyst heltetropB, or blood stone (/A snv pjX ud derived ihcir speem virtues 

direcU j from iht pa. 
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And that same thought which shortens most my time 
Is all transformed into a humour cold, 

Which, through mine eyes, doth find its way to light, s 
There, where it first received that ruthless light. 

In her is met all beauty’s varied light, 

As also of all cruelty the cold 

Runs to her heart, where dwclleth not thy light , 

Since in my eyes she shines with such a light, « 

When I behold her, that her form in rock 
I see, or wheresoe’er I turn my light 
And from her eyes there comes so sweet a light. 

That I care not for other ladies fair. 

Would that she were more piteous Lady fair 
To me, who ask of her, in dark and light. 

To serve her only in each place and time. 

Nor for aught else desire to live long time. 

Wlierefore, 0 Power, that art before all time. 

Before all motion and material light, u 

Pity thou me, who pass such grievous time. 

Seek thou her heart now, for it is full time. 

So that through thee may vanisb all the cold. 

Which lets me not, like others, live my time ; 

For if there comes on me thy tempest time a 

In this my state, that fair ami goodly rock 
Will see me shun and sepulchred in rock. 

Never to nee again till past is Time^ 

When I sliall see if ever lady fair 

AVos pitiless as is this Lady fair, n 

My Song, I bear in mind a Lady fair. 

Such that she is to mo as flinty rock ; 

Give thou me courage, where all men seem cold. 

So that I dare, m spite of all that cold, 

Tliat new thing which thy form shall bring to lights ■ 
Which never hath been done at any time. 


** We are reminded of Mtltons **Thiagi aont tempted yet m prose or tbynie.' 
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CANZONE XI. 


WISTBtl. 


/« tm tnuii ol punA) idta rota. 

I to tliat point in tlir (poat wiiuel have come, 

Whonin the boriion, «hrn the enn doth «pt, 
linnge forth the twin-eterriMl heaven to our sight ; 

And Tiovo's fair star away from us doth roam, 

Through the iiright rajs obliquely on it met s 

III siieh wise that they veil its tender liglit , 

That planet, which makes keen the cold of night, 

Shons hiiiiwlf to us in the circle great, 

AVhere each star of the seven casts little shade ■ 

Yet lighter 18 not made lo 

One single thought of Love, that, with its weight, 
O'erloade my soul that is mon* haul than rock. 

For lU fast hold of image all of rock. 

There riseth up from Ethiopia’s sands 

A wind from far-off chine which rends the air, n 

Through the sun’s orb that heats it w ilh it= ny 
The sea it crosses, thence, oer all the liinils 
Such clouds it brings that but for wind mure fair. 

O'er all out heuii'phere ’twould hold its sway; 

And then it hn aks, and fall-, in white>t spraj » 

CINZONI 

i 1(1 We note tlic <! aslroiuuuK tl as riuiiiiiliiis us cf numerous passages 

of »he f »» »-> »»>' i-f *>*« i-**efrt/} Ifie /Art i«> he stite i 
Is ll It It Is winirt, uhe-n (he si ti U m C»p'»r rt, wt en ih’^rclon the o| j is tr i^n of th- 
tot‘iu the ticmiiii, iisca as the sun »c Imt, ru»MliI\ the versev that fulow dcEcrib 
phrnt tnrnn ihii mrt in >nkr« simI if we could asivcrtam ihts (tthth as xer 

ii Hctri, ( imnuiit III IS hive not suckccdcd III d< »<.n be abk iu li\ l^e date oi thr 

CsINw'Ue ttttn aliaOMltl plillSI II 

• Ih* plai s.t IS Saturn, the ^.oldest of ihcpluieis, 1 1 Oiv influen'e nf whikli «is traced tbe 
Alt mix list exccpltssnally hard winter I foil w Krifft and Wiite in ilnis ii ternret ni* 

J ‘ r phe«i linen i of > ifur» might wem »■» wither a” tender enmn hut t f»« mma of the 
»iuker i» hull Ml Bhcti siown wtih (heatj raenioji-^ wfa love umcnpiousii 

1 ^ Ihe xntuh wuxl blows, and hnn^s with it clouU whiih dischatce tin n&tlves in snow 
and 'tm but viiH their m no chanfie of fe«lw|ti tl^ l>elovcd one ix still obt'ur'iie ] losk 
< the poem as de< nbing, like its rmlecr««nr<, tht of the eeebrr after wisdon, 

who wum Pluloeoph) and leeU that he wsk» in Xdin, a» far a» the full fruiiioo of wisdom is 
cnncenied 
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Of frozen sdott and pestilential showeri^ 

Whence all the air is filled with wail and woe ; 

Yet Love who, when winds blow, 

Draws up his net to heaven’s eternal bowers, 

Leaveth me not ; so dear a lady fair » 

Is found that proud one, mine own Lady fan. 

Fled far is every bird that loves the heat 

From Furope's clime, where evermore are seen 
The seven bright stars that are the lords of cold ; 

And others cease awhile their warblmgs sweet, n 

To sound no more until the Spring be green. 

Unless their song by sorrow be controUed : 

And all the creatures that ore gay and bold 
liy nature, are from Love emancipate, 

Bt'cause the cold their spirits’ strength doth kill ; » 

Yet mine more Love doth fill ; 

For my sweet thoughts still keep tlieir first estate. 

Nor are they given mo by the change of time ; 

My Lady gives them m her youth’s brief time. 

Now have the green leaves passed tlieir fixed bound, w 

Wliidi the Ram’s iiower to spring-tide life did slir. 

To clothe the world , and all the grass is dead. 

And each fair bough of verdure stript is found. 

Unless it he 111 laurel, pine, or fir. 

Or whatsoe’er its verdure doth not shed , <5 

And now the season is so keen and dread, 

It blights the flowerets on each wide champaign, 

And ill by tliem the hoar-frost keen is borne , 

Yet the sharp amorous thorn 
Love from my heart will not draw out again, b> 

For I to bear it still am strong alway. 

Long as 1 live, though I should live alway. 


^ Many bird^ have fled from f urnpe, which never loves sight of the Seven Surs of the 
North (Ursa Major , coui^ ^ to a tturmrr dime I’bove ib^t reiiMin anil 

all other living creatures feci the icy s}jell of winter and h>bernate m silence, but love is 
still glowing in the soul, for it does not depend on the change of iieAsuu>» but on tbe might 
of Its beloved one. 

^ The leaves which spring (Aries, as tn /f u 38) bad called forth are all, evergreens 
excepted, wi heredi but the lover s heart is still pneaed with tbe thorn of sorrow, and wall be 
so fox ever 
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The water; mists enshrouded pour their stream 

From vapours that earth holds within her womh, 

And sendeth upwards from the vast; deep ; 

And so the path on which the sun did gleam. 

And gave me 70;, a river is become. 

And shall be long as winter sway doth keep. 

Eartli like a white enamelled form doth sleep , 

And the still water tumeth nil to glass, •> 

Through the sharp cold that binds it from afar : 

Yet I from this m; war 
Have not turned liack a single step to pass , 

Ifor will 1 turn , fui, if the pam is sweet, 

Heath must surpass wliatcver else is sweet, u 

What then, my Caiuon*, will become of me 

In the sweet spriug-tide season when with showers 
love the wide earth from all the heavens shall fill ■ 
When, m Ihi' freezing chill, 

Love doth in me, nut elsewhere, show his powers} n 
•Twill be the state of one as marble cold, 

If muideii fair fur heart hath maihle culd 


CANZONE Xll. 
nsTtnw OF si'iusG 
^■lor, cAc muuvi liw viiZa M etdo. 

Lots, who from Heaven thy virtue dost unfold, 
As the sun doth its ]i„ht, 


f* The winter lArrnit^ ra^h dnwn the wstmourwe^ that had been dry in rammer, and the 
1 irth i» rmreo, hui the waiftre "«> viii >i\e note thM the foet de^ibev an Italian winter 
I he enrth i« froMn, but not the iiv«ra or (he Ulso, Ihe eery yarn the conOiu la sweeu 
How far sweeter will be death ilui end< it 1 

** U this IS the pnet e erate tii w ntei what w4l it W in when love ia stronger? If 

I >c beloved one Sill] shiwsa hriri of sii nr tbe)<»rrwi) lx. i wt7i>e ilco A« fir at I Jrnow, 
the rommentauwa who plat (lie lart o* dcuvtives hive not fviund thr CAseotino lady or 
<*ettiirin in the of me cnnchtdimr lines i>erlu)>s at Witte as\s, through 

pure tnattentioo In the had ii been romplettd, she wou li probably have appeared 

n« Phijuawpliy 

CANZOXr XU 

1 The CoMMsm i« quoted in /' £ it 5, 11 M inter ha< paised into ipnni;, and with it 
f'^mc the hweet influences ofiove that warm mena bliMsi WtihoutliK our elToru are 
but A» si pibturr in a dark p'asc, where ae Can see neither form nor cole tr 
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For there we learn moat clearl; what its mig^t, 

Where its rays find the greatest nobleness j 

And, as far off he drives the dark and cold, t 

So thou, great Lord, enthronM in the heigjbik 

In others* hearts all vile thou^ts putt’at to flight, 

Kor against thee can wrath long conflict press. 

Well may each soul feel all thy power to bless, 

Winch the whole world is striving to attain. u 

Without thee licth slain 
AVhatevcr power we have of doing good j 
F’un as a picture m the darkness seen. 

Which cannot so be showed. 

Nor give delight of varied skill and scene, u 

Upon my heart there smiteth still thy light. 

As on the star, sun's ray. 

Since that my soul as handmaid owned the away, 

Fioni my first youth, of thy supernal power . 

Hence a thought springs to life which guides her right, » 
With speech of subtle play, 

To let niy glance o’er each fair object stray 
With more delight, the more it charms the hour 
And through tins gazing, to my spirit’s bower 
A Maiden fair, who hath enslaved me, came, » 

And in mo kindled flame. 

As water, through its clearness, kindleth fire ; 

I'or at her coming those bnght rajs of thine. 

With splendour I admire. 

In those her fair eyes upward leap and shine • 

Fair as she la in essence, and benign 
In act, and full of love. 

So still uiy fancy, which doth restless rove, 

U the hcht to tlie eye, *>0 is the light of love to the poetS heart 1 herefore he turns 
to ail forms of \isiUe heiut>, and so a iiuiden presents her>elf to him, m whom we recognise 
the famih ir fi iiurts of Diiiosophy as the geniile ’* Caild herself, she, like a glass 

spheie full of water, kindles fire One note's the similitude as coming from the student of 
natuial science (J*ar ii Pa*i«ibly, bowexer, the words msy simply dehcnbe the 

reflection oi hie la water 

^ Mefdcval astroiiom) taught tlvAt the light the fixed star<> as well as of the plunets 
was dcrised fruui ti e lun [J'ar xxiii 30, n ) 

Yet It IS not so much hr r own heaiitr tn itself as the power of love that srorks through 
It that sways the soul So fire neither ads to the sun\ hvAt nor takes away, yet primarily 
denves Us power from the sun as the source of 1 gbt and hcaL 
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Doth paint her in my mind, rrhero ia her seat 
Kot that it ii iteelf so subtly 6ne * 

Such high emprise to prove, 

But in thy might it onward dares to move 
Beyond the power which Katuie gives to us. 

And with thy power her hcauty groweth thus 
As we may judge of work wrought out complete^ « 

On subject fit and meet. 

E’en as the sun is archetype of fire, 

^V'hlth nor gives power to him nor takes away. 

But lifts elsewhere far higher 

The hlissful influence of his glorious ray. ss 

Therefore, O Sire, of such a nature kind, 

Tliat this nobility. 

Bestowed on earth, and all benignity 
Doth from thy fount on high for ever flow, 

Look uu my life, my life so hard, with mind u 

And look of sympathy , 

For thy fierce heat, thiough her fair majesty, 

I’eriadcs niy heart wiih gieat excess of woe 
Oh 1 by thy swcetiiuss, Lose, cause her to know 
The great desire I have on her to look , a 

I pray thee Jo not hnwik 

That she, iii her fresh youth, my life should wrong, 

For she as yet «ees not how she doth please. 

Nor how my love is stioug, 

Vor how th it in her eyes she bears my peace <i 

Oreat honour will Iw thine if thou shalt aid, 

And mine a gift full raro. 

Beyond all knowledge, for I now am there. 

Where e’en my life I cun no more defend , 

For all my spints are so sjicnt and frayed, c 

Tliat scarce can I declare. 


41 Thersfora lh« po«t prajn Inw i > he p him Uv make iheobjtxiof hit love feel how great!/ 
he l«4iie« to be« her U ithout (hat knuwledse ^e, in her }outh'ul beauty, might inflict a 
^itm »hit.h sii« would sbrtuk from iufli<.tangi »iinply beuiuM ahe did uoi kouw that m her 
e>«i her low found hii peace 

4^ Such la the «taie in which the einger find* himaelf, that unless love comeN to his aid 
de*uucliou seem> imminent W 1 he i>ot avUM the fair oue to tbojghu of piiyt. 
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TTnless th; will shall paidon their despair, 

How they can long endure, nor have an end. 

Still to thy power shall men in homage hend, 

In this fair Lady seen of worthiest might ; 70 

For still, it seems, ’tis right, 

To give her of all good great company, 

As one who in the world her station took 
To hold her sovereignty 

Over the minds of all that on her look. i.> 

Song, to the three least guilty of our land 
Take thou thy way before thou elsewhere go ; 

Salute the two, and see tliy power thou show, 

To draw the third from evil company . 

Tell them that good against good lifts not hand, m 

Before with evil ones its strength it show 
Tell them that ho is mad who doth not know, 

Through fear of shame, from madness far to flee, 
lie only fears who shrinks from war with ill, 

For fleeing this all good he gams at will. m 


CANZONE XIII. 

love’s service: 

lo unto it (T Amor la gran poitama. 

1 FEEL so much the potency of Love 
Tliat I may not endure 
Long while to suffer , whence I sorrow so, 
Because his might doth hourly stronger prove, 
And I feel mine so poor 


^ The “ envo^” of the Canton* h not admiU«i by Witte and Knfll bt longing to it 
We ask in vain, in any case, who were the tliret, least ijuilty to whom u was adt'riahe I The 
names which suggest themselves as possible are L>ino Compagtii, G Villain J icopo di 
Certaldo (Fanr l aot). Some light might be thrown on the politics of Florence and on 
Dante’s hie if we could discover why two out the three are himpty greeted, while the tliird 
receives a special exhortation to amend his ways If we could assume a date for the ( nnzon* 
before a d 1300, we might think of Guido Qivalcanti os failing to sympathise with hu 
tViend’s pursuit of Phtloso(my, and drifting to an epicurean raatenausm. 

CANZONE XIIL 

> The consuming power oflove bnngs pain and the sense of impotence Strength most be 
sought from the bright eyes of the beloved one, f e | as in Comf %u 16, from the '"demonstra* 
ttODS of Philosophy^’ 

VOL II. 


S 
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Become, from wonted use I fall below. 

1 aek not Love beyond my wish to go ; 

For should he do as much os will demands, 

That stniigtli which Nature gave into my hands 

Would foil to meet it, Tanquishcd in the strife . «> 

And this IS that which worketh keenest woe, 

That power keeps not its faith to will’s commands , 

But if in will to good our guerdon stands, 

1 ask to gain a little longer hfe 

From that sweet splendour of the beauteous eyes, 

Which comfort brings, to soothe Love’s agonies. 

The rays of those bnght eyes find entrance wide 
To mine, which Love doth sway, 

And where I bitter taste, they sweetness bear, 

And know the road, as travellers who have tried, « 

Before, the well-trod way ; 

And know the place wheie they with Love did fare, 

When through mine eyes they brought and left him there 
Wherefore they turn to me and show me gioce : 

And they wrong her, who^o service 1 emhiace v 

Hiding from me, who love with suih keen fire, 

Tli.it only for her k n n e life is dear , 

.\nd all my thoiiglit«, wheie Tjive fills every space, 

A"< to their banner, to her servne pace • 

Will n fore to work for her I so desire n 

That if I thought 'twould pilease hvr I £.huulJ ily, 

Light were the task, yet know I, I should die 

Full true is I/>ro whiih thus hath captured mo 
And hmdeth mo full fast. 

Since I would do for him what now 1 say ; is 

For no love with that love compared may be, 

Which finds its joy at last 

IT TtiOR have meh ■ power le kimlle lowc that ihr pnet «• life is onl) dear to him so 
Cor oi a ouofaio* him to bcrre i er \ c<, rf it would p>ea>e her, he would be content to hmve 
her, thoufh he kouwe that ic woiiU biiaf death. 

The hishest fonn of love u in *eek death if onk th h be a true form of service and 
hkip to ih« beloved one He her setTani, ui the true icrse of the a catmitrre 

srwteaflr If her youth (posMbly hu owu oi lua ibeaperieucb as a of 

I’hilutophy denies mm a present reward, he is eootent to wait 
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In death, anoihet’a wishes to obey : 

And over me sndh purpose held its sway. 

As soon as that strong passion, in its might, « 

Was bom from the exceeding great dehght 
Of her fair face in whom all beauty dwells. 

Her slave am I, and when my fond thoughts stmy 
On what she is, I am contented qmte. 

For well against his will may man serve ri^t; « 

And if my youth all hope of prize repels, 

I wait a time when reason shall mature, 

If only hfe may long enough endure. 

When m my thoughts on longing sweet I dwell. 

Of gieater longings bom, w 

Which all my power to deeds of goodness woo. 

My payment seems my service to excel ; 

And with more wrong is borne 
By me, so deem I, name of servant trae j 
Thus m her eyes in whom my joy I view, is 

Service is found, at others’ hands, full pay. 

But since beyond the truth I will not stray, 

'Tis meet such longing should as service county 
For if I seek my labours to pursue, 

Hot so on mine own good my fond thoughts stay •» 

As upon hors who o’er me holdcth sway. 

For this 1 do tliat she may higher mount . 

And I am wholly hers, attaining this. 

That Love has made me worthy of such bliss 

Ko power but Love could me of such mood make, u 

That I might worthily 
Belong to her who yields not to Love’s sway, 

But stands as queen, who little heed doth t^e 
Of love’s intensity. 


* Nay* but he is mnre than paid for a service which Is hs own eaceedlnft great reward 
His service too u little more than the will to serve, but the will may be counted for the de^ 
Yet his passion is not returned She < 1 %t 1 o«ophy) looks calmly on White he finds 
fresh beauty in her face, a new pain and a new loy, ne dooi not find in her the fruition 
which he seeka She does not satisfy his quenchieu thirst (Cmv iii, 151 iv it, 13) lu 
F»r ut 70*90 we have the report of a different and higher expenenoe 
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Who without hei can never pass a day. » 

Ke’et have I seen her but she did display 
A beauty new that still in her I found, 

Wlience in uie Love's great might doth more abound, 

L'en as now jo^ is added to the old , 

And hence it chaiiLes that I s^l do stay 
III one condition, and Love me doth meet 
tVith such keen anguish and such lapture sweet. 

For all the time he Ia}s on me his hold, 

Which lasts from when I lost her fiom my view, 

K’en to that hour when she is seen anew, n 

M} Canroii’ fair, if thou ait like to me, 

Thou wilt not look with scorn 
As much ns might hclit lliy goodness sweet; 

■Wlu'icfuro I pray tint thou leain subtlety. 

Dear song of true Love horn, is 

To take till' way and method that is meet 
If Imo knight tlii'o with offered welcome greet ; 

13ef<m' thou yndd thyself to do his will, 

Sue if his soul with thy lo\c thou canst fill. 

And if thon must not, quickly 1< t him go , n 

For good with good btill sittoth on one scat, 
lint oft it chances one dotli iiiid him still 
Til euih a conijKiny he fares but ill, 

Through evil faino that others on him blow. 

With the base dwell not, oi iii mind ui heart, as 

For ncior was it wise to lake ihur part 


M «ith i amt. xu , to here the ' wm%tD concetl a biddep neaoioff J« (bis 

“sect," th members of whiih ne ii iw to tiu>t, thit of the wkers after wisdom, or 
GhiheUtnc hIcaI suT Eacb ttie< i) ' js>t> supptrters <>>o ihr wicked of the last line are 
either (.enerAlU thowe who sin Aj^Aiii’st tiu h aud i )«huuusiicks, r oaiK-cully thk Guelph Ncn 
of Horem.e 7his sransa, il maj br noted is n t f ind in msny MSs , and some editors 
ittc) lia>e put the last stania of Ciina. au in the pUtc whiLh t raticelli assigus to this* 
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CANZONE XIV. 

THE AKGELS OF THE THIRD HEATEH. 

Toi, du, mtevdmdo, tZ teno cut movete 

Ys who with wisdom high the third heaven move. 

Hear ye the reasonings that are m my heart ; 

I may not others tell, they seem so new 
The sphere whose motion from yonr might doth start, 
Kind beings that } e are and full of love, s 

hfo to this slate iii which I now live drew ; 

■\Vhcnce of the life I lead, an utterance true 
To you might he addressed most worthily. 

Wherefore I pray jou that ye give me ear : 

I of my heart to j ou new tidings bear lo 

How my sad soul btealhos there full many a sigh, 

And how a spirit pleads those sighs to bar. 

Which conioth in the rays of your bright star. 

As life in my sad heart was wont to be 

A tender thought which oftentimes would go, ic 

And of your Lord and Master seek the feet, 

Wliore a fair dame it saw all glorious show. 

Of whom it spoke to me so pleasantly, 

Tliat my soul said, “I too would thither fleet.” 

Now appears one who bids that thought retreat , 


CANZONE XIV 

This CaHtoHt ha% for us the interot of beinj; the fir<t of the fourteen of winch the 
Convtio. had it been cumuicted^ would have been the expoMtion» and which is accordingly 
expounded at lenjrth in Conv n In that work he defends himself against the rh-irge of 
having tnnhferrea the love which he had gi\eo to Leatnce to another human object, and 
explains that the lady of whom the CnntoHf speaks ii none other than Philo ophy, the 
daughter of the great h mperor of the Universe I apre with Witte and Krafft in looking 
oil the allegorical explanation ib an uflcrthouglit, and hold thal the " letter ’ of a true history 
IS to be found K A c 3^40. , 

1 The third heaven IS the sphere of Venus, as in Air viii >•!>, Cattv 11 fi And in accor* 
dance with Dante's astronomy it is moved by angels, nr, more 8cientifir*illy, by intelligent 
powers (Coav iv 19), whose voliuon suOiees for that ourpuae (Air viii 37, xxvu 114} 
tnduetiLe of that planet has made him sorrowful He will tell them the tale of his woe A 
companion of K Af c sdwiihCMt' ii a, 13, fixes the dati of the between 1392 and 

1295, probably in the latter year 

The sweet thought is the memory of Beatrice as now glorified He would fain draw 
near to her But then another thought dnvea that out llicre la a new master^paasion 
1 he love of Philosophy (1 use the term to distinguish it from the heavenly wisdom of which 
Beatrice was the represeautive) u dnvtng out the memory ol the past. 
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And with such great might lords it over m^ 

That my heart throbs and brings its gncf to light. 

He on another lady turns my sight, 

And saith, “ 'Wlio seeks true blessedness to see, 

Let him upon the eyes of this dame look, » 

If he can sighs and anguish bravely brook.” 

A spirit findeth, hostile to tlie death. 

That meek thought that was wont to speak to me 

Of a dear angel, who is rrowned in Heaven 

My soul liewails, so great its misery, a> 

And saith, “Alas ! how from me vanishcth 

That piteous thought wliuh me hath comfort given,” 

Speaks of mine e>es, and saith tins soul gncf riven, 

“ What hour was that such Lilly them beheld ? 

And why believed they not my sputch of hei 1” si 

I said, “Needs must he h.ne his station there 
In her bright eyts, who all my jieeis hath ijuolled , ” 

And It availed not when 1 her had seen 

Hint they ‘.ivv him not, who my death hath been 

“ Thou art not dead, but thou art stupefied, w 

O soul of nunc, who dost so sadly wail.” 

So speaks a spirit hlleil with gentlest love, 

" For this fair d.iine who o’ci thee doth prevail. 

Hath all thy life so chingcd and modified. 

That thou fuir'st her, «o rcinunt dust thou prove, u 
IJchohl how nil' k .ind gi icioiw she doth move, 

How courteous in hei ■>« i'ih's and how wibo; 

And in thv thought thv nii'tn h I her lie. 

For if thyself th >n do not iln at, thou’lt sto 
Suih wealth of niarvil- and of invsteries, go 

That thou wilt siy, ‘t) Lovi, imm own tiui ImJ, 
Behold thine handmaid , w nk Ihuu out thy word.’” 

W Still, how^w that mrmorr a« irf in anrt^i f n n ir h<*iw^ it< remind Bm 

then »o far « d the nrn rnn «1 n*. iK'i n «i tdnns « tHuptL n I ji jo> Sohe 
tt ina Urail beiwceu two ^ ii iwi i\ii di> »lii.n I i ii | ii) drew lain from Ueatneef 
H« knows that that new paMioii the|>eatc<r thow who have lesiniPfi the common 
fileawum and Ion amhitioni of mankind (Cnar* ii ifl, or who, like himMlf, are eaeer to 
plunge into alt mjatenes and all knun ledge 

* The spirit of Love pIlaJ ihc cmsc a f r* ' ' ) It i as ni d , hut fear that 

0|me«icd him The new niistiei» o> 1 iv vhu I m truisurnirv hi- hie md if I e «ere filth 
Inf to her, he wou'd see yet greater uonden Ihen Ins » "lu wo Id be a’ **, u “ Uelioid 
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Canzou’, r deem lliat they will be but few 

Who will thy meaning rightly understand, 

So difficult and laboured is thy speech : ss 

Whence if, perchance, such fortune thee attend 
That thou thy way to any shonld’et pursue 
Who seem not ’ware what lore thine accents teach, 

I pray thee then, thou yet some comfort reach. 

By telling them, my tender, darling lamb, w 

“At least take hoed how beautiful I am." 


CANZONE XV. 


THE MinAOLB OF BBAUIT. 


Amor the nefla men(e m» mpriono. 

Love, who doth often with iny mind conierse. 

In eager longing, of my Lady fair. 

Often of her doth utter things so rare. 

That all luy reason goes thereon astray. 

His speech such stiains of sweetness doth rehearse, a 
Tint niy weak soul that listens and doth hear. 

Doth say, “ Ah mo ' for I no power do bear 
To tell w hat he doth of my Lady say. 

'Tis certain it behoics 1 put away, 

If I would treat of what I hear of her, i» 

That which iiiy mind fails uttcily to reach. 

And much of clearer speech , 

For want of knowledge then would me deter.” 

thy lundmaid , wotk thou thy will on fne’'(^ir7^ x 44) Ihe ^ord« are quoted in thc> 
Inst named pa«vii;e, howe>«r, as an example m the humiliiv hIikIi in the later stage of his 
»intual life the poet had found to be more precious even than Philosophy Here again the 
Cttmmcdut is the rscantaiioii of the Conrnto 

93 There is obviously a ^cn c of satisfnctioii in the thought that the Cantotu will be 
*' caviare to the general * lie poet’s desire is to ^peak what the wise wiU understandi while 
even those whu f til 10 grasp (he inner me iiiinc rmnot fail to admire the baauty of the vena. 
1 he tarmata is tianslaied in the I'tt/aec tu Shelley s L^psyfhtdttnu 

CANZONE XV 

The second of the poent expounded in the Ceivc^/a(B 111) Asm/*w^niy 5s, the 
poet claims the ment of writing as love taught him to write But he feels the impotr^cc of 
speech to reprodm c what he ras thus heard of lus beloved on*, the Philosophy who now 
sways his soul For a time on which he afterwards lookeil luck m h self rejiroarh and 
penitence xxxi 55-do), the conflict de'>cni>ed in C awa xiv had ceased, and Beatrice 

Was practically supersede and dethroned by the new passion. 
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Wherefore if these my shyibee be found to fail, 

Which fain a worthy praise would minister, u 

My feeble mind let all the blame assail. 

And this onr speech which hath no power to spell 
All that of her it hoars Love often telL 

The Sun, that all the world encompossotfa, 

Sees nothing half so lorely any hour, » 

As when he shines where rustcth in her bower 
The Lady for whose praise my tongue Love frees 
Eacli spirit high sees her and woiiJerclh, 

And all the tribe that hero own Love’s sweet power. 
Shall find her presence as their thought'.' high dower, 
When Love gives them perception of her peace , 

So doth her nature Him who gives it please. 

Who aye in her His virtue doth lufuso 
Tleyond our Xaturo’s utmost claim or plea 

The soul of purity, »> 

Which this great giace of healing power imbues, 

That gift displays, in tint whieh it doth guide. 

For her fair form is that nhidi eyesight views , 

And still their eyes who in her light abide 

Send envoi s to the he<irt who'e w ibhes rise < 

In the clear air, and take the form of sighs 


( hi her God’s grace descendeth from on high. 

As on an angel who llis presence sees. 

And if a gentle Lady’s faith should cease. 

Walk she witli her, and s(>e her hearing sweet 
There, where she speaks, doth ever doimwaid fly, 
A heavenly spirit witnessing with these 
How the high power she owns hy heaven’s decrees 


ls-» The peraUe it to well tustained, that, hel for the exp<niiion m Crm iii , shoul I 
he half tempted to diink that it wae Keatnee and not i*h lo-o] thic u «poken of Wr ha%e 
tstn/’w wt a»3i» W'larf mi 99-30. « picture of the bc.iui\ of V^iildum rind lo vutibU 
f irm, whole e>e4 are the hi^ilier .uitl uioic Uewscendeiii iiutha whit h aIil revrali to thote wtio 
«>rek her It nnticeahie iliat the ^nirniut hoi k« <f the Ribl*. Fro\eib<: hcclesuste<> 
\tisd(m, FccleMa^tlcui— are iho^ewh «n he<htefl> miotes in the tt>« it,/ Ihui lie thought 
ihii they spoke of the pu.rt) ititcUectual phuotopliy to which he h^ devoted himself 
Aitrrwvds he leirnt to connect them with the higher ^ptniual wi^lom of which not the 
* gmMi," but fieatnee wu the symbol 

1,1 that Philosophy there is a mrtne hie that which belongs to the angel who stands in 
the nre«rni.t. of God as the Cheruhiro and Seraphim stand xsi. W ha te ver there 
met geatleiiess and beauty m huiaai) fona is but the reflection of hw lovelines'' 
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Goes beyond all thinga that for ns ate meet 

The gentle acts wherewith she all doth greet u 

Go calling upon Love in rivalry, 

With speech tliat makes him lend a listening ear. 

Of her we this may hear, 

“ What in fair dame is kind m her we see^ 

And she is fair who most resembles her.” u 

And we may hear that this her beauty free 
Helps to gain faith for what doth wonder stir. 

And thus our faith doth confirmation gain 
From her, fur this the Eternal did ordain. 

Things in her aspect are made manifest » 

That witness of the bliss of Paradise ; 

Of her sweet smile I speak, and beaming eyes. 

Which Love brings there, the place of their desire 
Our feeble mind by them is all opprest. 

As when the sun on vision weak doth nee . «> 

And since I may not gaze in steadfast wise, 

Heeds must I not beyond short speech aspira 
Her beauty showers down tongues of living fire, 

All animate with spirit good and kind, 

Which 18 the parent of all noble thought , os 

And as with lightning fraught 
They break the innate sins which shame and blind 
Wherefore if any lady thinks that less 
Of praise 'he hath for looks of haughty mind. 

Let her behold this type of lowliness to 

She IS it who doth humble hearts perverse , 

She was His thought, who launched the universe. 

My Song, it seems thou speak’st in diverse tones 

From speech that came from sister fair of thine , 

For this fair lady, who with thee doth ‘^hino to 

In her beautv, her eyeii And her there m the toy oF l^ntdiie The vice* thAt 
clotid the soul pensU m hrr presence And >ct she ts the pattern of all lowliness, even 
while she brings low the perverkeuera of the proud The eyeh and the hmile remind ns of 
Beatrice It) /*ar xxi t, xxii ii,xxiii ^ but the cnmpansnn ofthetwodescnpiioasledds to 
the coucluutm that what is here said of rhi)rso|d]> js re*iraiisfejred afterwards, ui the doling 
and ^h r experience, to the diviner isdom 
7S.M 1 he reference is to BaU x , in which he had spoken of the mistress of his soul, now 
identified with Philobophy, as proud nid disdainful, as tn Cam vi I)ante looks on his 
poems as forming a ufeteihood of song Ibc eAplAoaUon of the apparent contradiction tb 
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As lowly, nbp calls jiioud anti anogant 

Thou know’s! that heaven is dear and hri(^t alone, 

And m itself nought mare its light divine, 

Ilut for full many a cause Uiese eyes of mine 

Deem the sun’s glory dimmed as by a dcud » 

Tlius, when thy sister calls her stem and proud,' 

She thinks not of her as she is in tmth, 
liut only as to her she doth appear ; 

For my soul lived in fear. 

And fcarcth still, so that devoid of mth » 

She seems, when I perceive she seeth me. 

Thus pit ad, if any need arise, in sooth. 

And when thou corn’s^ and she shall look on thee. 

Say thou, “ O Lady, if it please thee well, 

1 will on every side thy praises teU.” •» 


CANZONE Xri. 

TBCI KOBIUTT. 
te ddn nme cf amor, ek' to toUa, 

Tbb pleasant rhymes of love which 'twos my core 
To seek out in my mind, 

1 now must leave, not that no hope I find 
To turn to them again , 

But that the mien disdainful and unkind, s 

'Which in my lady fair 


th*t the eye »ee* whm »» the pow^r lo mv 1 he ^iin nr, liptter perhtp< the starry firm* 
mint, iieins dim ft ihnie whow sirIu i> weak (a tnttch, it may be» of persona) experience, 
( imv III q), and Wisdutn acema atern to (hoae who are set in the early kUiBC's of their aearch 
after her I he reader will remember the two facet of Wudom in Giotto'a treaco at Aasibi 
Comjv alio Scchu iv 17, i8, and Bmit a., la. 

CANZONE X\ I 

’Hie third d* the r#evtiW poenii expoundeJ m S iv The thought of the reserved 
and, as tt weres diadainful aapect of Vr ladom, to whu h reference )iad been made to the htt 
itanr 1 of Caet xv , returns, and thereforr the poet will fevr a time cease to siitg her pntuei 
and turn to another subject* the nature of true Dobiiit> He wiahe to show how false u the 
fitdgnicnt of the crowds who identify it with weaah One mA> tmre if ] not, in 

t' i.h u.ge of Mibiect the Iwnnmg of the dw^tieftrtion with t*'e pn»«.i. t ot Hiilnsophy 
ahich uttered itwit in the co^isaioni of y'ev XXXI nrd the jo) of thi /a>Wr«o Ilehad 
f ni id hiimrif face to face with proMemt which he could not aolve, aud which he afterwards 
CT u iw io upon M invial (( 0tv it. • * ^«r. aou. 
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Hath Bhoirn itself, hath haired the thonmghfsie ' 

Of wonted speech and plain. 

And since to wait good reason doth constrain, 

I now will la; aside m; sweeter style, » 

Which, when I write of love, pervadeth all. 

And that high worth recall. 

Through which a man grows noble without guile, 

With keen sharp rhymes awhile 
Eeptoving still the judgment false and vile iis 

Of those who think that true nobility 
In hoarded wealth doth he , 

And, at the outset on that Lord I call. 

Who makes his dwelling in my Lady’s eyes. 

Whereby in her love of herself doth rise, » 


One ruled of old, who thought nobility — 

So ho, at least, did deem — 

In ancient wealth wn« foimd and high esteem 
With ordered hfe and fair 

Another did of poorer wisdom seem, "» 

Who scorned that maxim lugh, 

And thereof let the latter clause go by. 

Having, perchance, nonght there. 

And after such as he all others fare. 

Who reckon noble men by ancestry, ao 

Which fur lung years hath run through wealthy line. 

And so long such malign. 

False judgment among us hath come to be. 

That him distinguish we 

As noble who can say, “ Behold in me » 

Grandson or son of knight who nobly fought,” 

Tliough his own worth be nought 
But basest he to those who truth divine. 

Who sees the road and then doth turn aside. 

Like one who, dead, doth yet on earth abide. w 


Sl-Ol The sayiBR discussed i$ traditionally referred (we have nothine, howeveri hut the 
tradition) lo the Lmpvror Irfdenck 11 That was hut part ally true at the beht 

Others h^ brought it do« n to a yet lower level bs omitting the condition expressed m its 
elosuig words. Ancestry and wealth were believed to be an adequate definition of nobility* 
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Whoao defined man as “a tree that liveB” 

First says it hat is not tme, 

And with that falsehood takes defective view ; 

May he, he sees no more 

So he who weighty cares of empire knew, is 

Folse definition gives. 

For first he speaks what's false, and next perceives 
But half the truer lore. 

For neither, as men think, can wealth’s full store, 

Or give noliility, or take away, so 

Because of its own nature it is hose. 

For ho who paints a face 
Must first he that, ere picture it he may ; 

Nor can the mer sway 

A steadfast ton er, as it from far doth stray. os 

That wealth is vile and incomplete 'tis plain, 

However much we gam. 

It brings no rest, hut he ips up cares apace ; 

AVheieforo the soul that upright i<. and true. 

Their loss with calm and trimiuil mind doth view w 

Nor let men deem a base churl can attain 

To honour true ; or that from churlish sire 
A lace may spring that shall to fame aspire . 

This by them stands confc«t , 

Thus do their stlf-cunfiitid proofs retire, is 

So far os they maintain 
That time to honour true doth appert iin, 

Ai> IS by them exprest. 

And hence it follows from what they attest 

Tlmt all of us or noble aie oi base, n 

Oi that man ncvci bid beginning true : 

But I take not this i luw, 

41-^ 1 be dernniit n impetfn c s« though ohl wht \ \ 1 ilriini. mm a living tree, which 
uuulti onlj be m f tr trur ii pred CAted life a« jfvrt 1 1 i tn > I ung Riches is uch, can 
t,tve no reAl nobleuevs of vhur i« lei Ihrcomiiu ot ll v f >i I trv I*) intc > lUbiglu 

II l»v the wrrt if nil compi tmesv in Ait Ihc miM u \ itu in \t become like tlut 
whuh lu tlipcK, or rlw he I iilt ** \n^ri i o could t t j i t Uic fier> r! iw of pissiot 
iioi Michael Au^i^lutiie JO) of lieviut rv-wfgnitiiHi {H i f ) IIk rr mu iU Luii^area trui 
nobility to the lower Mandiitf on a rock, |u»i whKi the siitAtn of earthiv fortune and us 
chniirx flow b), letving it imsbikcn Comp H vii 
"I JO -p,* other pari of the definition now discussed pves nebiluv depm-* on a long 

lioeufajiccttork? loatocrt ihu u to rua counter to facts. Ihecumnunnunnu) riMa the 
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Not even they, if they have Christian grace. 

To nunds m healthy case^ 

’Tis therefore clear thetr maxims have no base, -s 

And therefore them as false I still reprove, ^ 

And far from them remove. 

And now will, as I think, proclaim anew. 

What IS the true Noblesse, and whence it springs, 

And what the notes that name of ‘ noble ’ brings « 

I say each virtue, in inception. 

Comes from a single root, 

Virtue, I mean, with happiness as fruit, 

In all its actions nght , 

This IS — so with our Ethics following suit — « 

Kight choice to habit grown. 

The which dotli dweU m the true mean alone, 

And such words brings to light. 

I say that Noblesse doth, by reason’s might, 

Connote all good in him of whom ’tis said , w 

As baseness evermore connoteth ill . 

And such a virtue still 
Gives knowledge of itself to those that seek , 

Since ’ncuth the self-same head 
Both meet, in one effect accomplished , u 

Whence needs must be that this from that should spring, 
Or each some third cause bring , 

But if this with the other like worth fill. 

And more, that other rather spiings fiom this 
Proceed we then on this hypothesis. m 


high born man may fall Yea , there must ha%e beeu a ttine in every family when its founder 
first rose to greatness, and Isecame noble though he had no noble ancestors If the noble 
and the vulg ir are so only by heredity, then we art. all of uh gentle or umpie by birth , but 
that Rssttnipiion IS at variance with the doctiise of the unity of the human race aa descended 
from Adam, and tlieiefore no Christian can receive it Dante had learnt that ietson from 
his ^vuunU, BuethiUk (iii 6) 

" Omnt homiHMm m UfTU 
Stmt/i smrypt nb orfn, 

Untu €Htm pater (st, 

Unut f «< ctutiia mtmrfrmi " 

The two false definitions being cleared away, the ground is open for a truer definition 
81.100 That definition is found in the thought that wherever there la virtue theie we recog 
nise nobility It docs not follow, however, that the definition is convertible Ihere may 
be a nobility of character, os in youth or maiden, in whom virtue u nut yet ethiudly complete* 
whose modest shynew is, in fact, not a virtue, but almost a defect Mt no man, thcr'^fore, 
boast that he Is noble because he has a long pedigree God alone gives the true nobility, 
and those who have U are sharers, so to speak, in the Divine nature. 
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Kobleaae wherever virtue dw^Is ia fooiul, 

Yirtue where nobleue, no , 

E’en as ’tis heaven where’er the enn doth go. 

Though not so the converse ; 

And we see ladies m their youth’s fresh glow, us 

With this great blessing crowned. 

So far as they m shomcfastness abound. 

From virtue yet diverse. 

Hence must proceed, as from black cometh perse. 

From this last every virtue singular, no 

Or from the paient4tock of all the host. 

Wherefore let no man boast. 

Saying, “ By descent her fellowship I share,” 

For aU but gods they are 

Who have such grace with every fault afar, no 

Fur God alone bestows it on the mind, 

Which He doth perfect find, 

Besting in Him ; so that in few at most 
The seed of perfect blessedness is sown. 

Planted by God in souls to fitness grown. uo 


101 IX The heauty nf ihe Camtfint rt^ee to nt htshi^t point and we have an ideal picture of 
a n iLle life tii all lU «uccc^>ivc (he obvdiciu.e an 1 inodckt> uf chilJliood, tl c temper 

am.e and oianlimia of youth the wi>iuiii, )u«ttce» momficence of nuturii>» the come ipit 
tite devotion nf old age In (he I we trice an echo of Hhat he had learnt from Cic d* 
S<n 4 ctmtt Ihe thought of the re wcddii g of the soul to God mecU us tii Pur^ axiii 8 x 
1(1 1M Ihe bids the Cantftu tpeed to the mistren of th*> poets soul, re, to 

Fhikiai i hy She w U tec iLnise U (ruth 

^Vc arc so (awdur with ui« Mottineucs emhodicd in ihiv ix>cm that they come to U 4 almost 
■f c itninonphce platiiutlra Wr mint iiut ourwlvo in w thw p cl a positioi a*, standing ipart 
Old* one feule, from the old feudal nobility of I’lorcnce is represented hy liie Lherti, 
Ku 4 (icucci, and others, and ou the other, fr#m tin, h tettiuv n ket represented by the 
Hanii, the Cerchi, and the hrescobaldi to undentand how he ma) h i\e wemed to htmsclf 
to he I ttcriiig <1 new or neglected truth with almist trophctic, solciiiiiity lu reachuig that 
truth lu had to renounce not only the dora naut falveKotnl of his tmie hut even the authority 
of hw jrreit mister Xrutotle (/’ / m ta ti), who issisi e to ancenrd wealth (opisio 
aAevroi) a f ir lar|,cr «hare in nohdits than Dante d en, ai d t Cill hack, upon what we have 
learnt to call the Aceh and blood ' argument the hiutlierh ud of mankind a* chil Iren 
of the same emhU an 1 the same he^venl^ I’aiber ll there was an> speual nobleness m 
any nun that raised him abave hiv fel ows, it was the gift of Gud In Cam/ iv au he r^ers 
to hit masler, Outdo OumKcUi a.> leaehmg the same truth in the Sonnet, ' AlcorgentiU 
rtpmrmttmprtmwtort" In doing so h- foil nrsAquints(.Swwifr it a 134, ^ where he ceased 
to follnw AnatotMf 7 aM pp Cmnp also xCLidiun Cotumiu (Pe A cguN. Prtnn 

ptm III a t). Two of ou iavounic pocu, Ovid and Juvenal, were probably amonu his 
teachers in this matter, and we can scarcely fu! to recogntoc echoes of thetr words m Date’s 
teaching Thus Ovid ( V</ sin 140 — 

** aff ACMU, ri pnmvMt H fum K^u/tetmuM i/tt, 
ytxM swv/rii rwer* 


Or Juvenal, Smi viu aye-ay6~ 

**Rt tmmtn. «/ rv/rf«r 4r^<tf»c revolvat^ 
jVbaens, rnfmmtgrmtwm dramas agyto 
ii^forum /TMwau fmuguts/mt « 4 Sr Sumrtsm 
Ami mmt silmdt fmtd diem moleP 

Or again Juvanal, S«i vui ao^ 

** Trim iacri m r t rrr s rjrmsemi memfiw term 
Atnst meUiitms tela tit miftme mmsem vsrtmt ** 
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The aonl whom that high goodness doth adotn. 

Doth not its presence hide, 

For from the first she, as the bodjr’s hiide^ 

Herself till death displays. 

Obedient, gentle, modest, for from pride, >» 

Is she in life’s young mom ; 

And decks herself with many a grace new-born. 

In Wisdom’s perfect ways ; 

Constant and temperate in hfe’s young days, 

Full of sweet love and praiscful courtesy, u> 

And finds in loyal deeds her sole delight; 

In age’s gathenng night, 

Prudent and just and of her bounty free ; 

And in her soul joys she 
To hear or tell how worthy others be. 

And then she reaches life’s fourth period 
Be-morried unto God, 

Waiting her end in contemplation’s light, 

And blesselh all the seasons of the posh 

See now how many have in hes been cast 1 »' 

In connexion with Dxnte’s other wntatsS and with his life, we may note (1) that he hi<i 
ri'ien tr 1 hisher kvcl of thought than t) at of which we find traces mJf xv 77 , (3) th t 
many of examples of ^uudiicNS tnd ^reatiu.^ seem wecially chosen to illustrate the 1 leal 
for whuh he ts lore conten line is Romeo m rmr ri rsB-'iAs, Pier Pettinigno in 
Aiii laS (j) that he spe iks in the same tone, as of one who had conquered in error 
under the power otwl ilIi he 1 ad 1 iiiiseli at one t me lived, m /’wrjf xiii X33‘‘ti8 / ar xvi 
x-q We miy also. 1 think rtisonibly conjecture that the Cmnsone was wntten when 
he was lo kinif for ine im>e-ir-\ne« of Henry \il as the re torer of an ideal empire, b\ the 
siritics the absence of wnich had made Frederick II its destrojer, and th it it had a direct 
p It cal purpose in itselt ai d vet more as expounded in ( oht iv , as setfine before th it 
Finpiior the principles on whten he was to act If, with Fratieelli in 0 AT iit 31-33, we 
infer from Crwr iv 3 f 16 ihit the C was wniten before im— and 1 must own that 

1 IS arguments are of considerable w« i^ht— then we must look on the manifesto as addressed 
to in ide it ruler such as he cooiemplaK J when he wiute the Dt McnankiA or // t 101-104 
L istlv It IS interesting to note the fa t tliat few if any of Dante s minor poems have so 
impressed themselves on the minds < f ti e (.eneration that followed Comp e ^ Ceceo d* 
Aseoli (.C Actfba 11 X3, qu ted ini' rat O AT ti p 190), and our own Chaucer, who quotes 
from It as follows — 

Here may >c see weQhow that tenteria 
Is not annexed lo possession 

For God It wet, men may ful often find 
A lordes son do shame and vilanie 
And he that srould have pnse of gentene 
For he was boren ^ a aentd hous, 

And had hu elders noble and vertuoiu, 

And n ill himself d > no gamil dedes, 

Ne folowe his genu! auncester that ded 11^ 

He n’ IS not gentil, bt. he duk or erl , 
f or vilain’s sinful dedes make a chert , 

For geiitileise n’ u but the renomee 
Of thine auncestres, for bir high bountle. 

Which la a strange thing to tl^ penione , 

Ihy gentilesse cometh from Goa alone ** 
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Tboa, ’gainst those erring one^ my Song, shalt speed, 
And when thou art, indeed, 

There where our lady fair her home doth find, 

Let not thine errand from her hidden be ; 

Tell her in verity, 

“ I of thy true friend come to speak my mind.” 


CANZONE XVII. 

TlRTCa BOIA MOBIUTAS. 

Pneta A' Amor dd tuUo m'ha ImcuUo, 

SiNcii Love hath ceased my longing soul to fill, 

Not by my choice of will, 

For still a gladder state I could not know, 

Piut Uiat he pitied so 
That anguish of my hcort — 

To listen to my wuil ho could not bear 
Thus, diaonaiuoured, I my song will trill 
Against that form of ill 

AVIiich will its speech in terms perverse bestou, 

And call the base and low id 

]'>y name of worthiest part, 

The name of ‘‘gallantry,” which sounds so fair. 

That worthy of the rare 
Imperial robe it makes him whom it sways 

This the true Sag displays ii 

CANZONt XVII 

1-1* In u« form ih»Csiiu«M (ircMiU^ a suicuUr (.implication Carh stanza of uxtwi 
H divitlcd tiKO four nt inza i th« tir«t of four 1 iiif\, ihr other three of five li»e« earh 
111 each of the fir‘it tw i, after two termin il rh)mce at the b ^iniung of the sub sfinzaf tl i. 
rhyme i« refloated a> in the iranslatiuiit m the suddle of the third line lu the ^ is) 
1 )aiite refere to thie Ctuiwtif obviniidy w th a special eatisrai ito i, as givin,; the effect in this 
jietuliar rhyming uf what he ctIK an **aiisweriDe echo' In its matter it is a kind of 
r oroHery from £ «az an hfen have false notione on other oufterk besides nobiJity Ihey 
ciU evil good and goxi evil, end give the name of gdlvitry, whieh ought to include virtue 
and liberalitVy to its couulerfeitv We arc reminded of i eiui} son s protest against those who 
thue abuse the * gnuid old name of geollcmam.*’ 

1 he lines find a parallel in the old Latin h>mn— 

** /f/atKfmr Mk d'l^rettj. 

Qm mtM$ mmor gtt, 

and in tlie hnes of Guido of Arezzo {Catu xszvi )>- 

**TuttgUd0farcA igmm/crtmt/mftgjm. —m'tiU) 
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Which indicates where Virtue hath her home, 

Whence I am snie if her my speech defend 
E’en as I apprehend, 

That once more Love with favonting grace shall come. 

There are who, aquandermg all their wealth away, 'll 

Believe that thus they may 
Their way make thither whore the good abide. 

Who after death provide 
A home within the mind 

Of whosoever owneth wisdom tme ; a 

But to please good men this is not the way , 

For greed as wisdom they 
Display, and thus wonld ’scape full many an ill, 

To th’ error cleaving still. 

Of them and of their kind, " 

In whom false teaching doth their lore imbup. 

Who will not folly view 
In banquets nch and light luxurious play, 

And proud and rich array, 

As if for sale where buyers are unwise 1 ■> 

Not by his dross the wise a man’s worth know — 

This IS but outward show — 

But praise true wisdom and brave courtesies 

Others there are who, by the ready sneer. 

Would fain appear, <0 

Wit-clear, and prompt in ready intellect. 

To hearers who are tricked 
As they behold them smile 
At what their mind doth fail to understand. 

They speak m words that show of wisdom wear, > 
And count it dear. 

So men looked rn prodigality as a sign of getterosity Dante, as in ^ vii 
and in the teaching ot Statius (/’•try sail 3i‘*45)> uiw that cstwincb meet, and that it >>siod 
on the bame footing of guilt ai the avarice wh^ was apparentlv its opposite (Cfinr/ iv <«) 
What good was theie in spending money m banquets or dress. Hsoners, not clothes, make 
the man Line 3$ seenu to point to the Italian vrauice of decorating animal's that arr 
c'lpobed for bile in a public mark t, os, e^, in the Campo Vaeono at Rome 

So, Coo, men passed for wise because they could simJe snpercihottsly 'lhac mi^t 
win the praise of the vulgar, but they know uot what true praise or true love is 1 hmr 
speech » cynical, their plwurea Imwc. To the women who are worthy of love they arc htUe 
better than beasts that have no uoderstandmf. 
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To hear thenuelvea with Tulgar praises decked 
Love ne'er did them affect 
With ladies' love awhile . 

In converse they all base jests have at hand, » 

Ne’er would their foot have spanned 
One pace for lady's sake, in knightly wise 
But as to robberies 

The thief, haste they to steal some pleasure base , 

But not in ladies yet doth fade and die u 

True sense of gallantry. 

That they should seem to lose all wisdom’s trace 

Virtue that leaves the straight path is not pure. 

And hence of blame is sure ; 

Endure she cannot when we virtue need, w 

In those the good in deed. 

By the true Spint led, 

Or habit which ou Wisdom lajs fast hold 
Therefore, if praise of it in kmght endure. 

Its cause we find in ute, u 

Full sure, of many mixed things , since indeed 
It doth with one succeed. 

With others folleUi dead. 

But Virtue pure its place in all doth hold 

Delight, that doth enfold n 

Within It, love, hath thus the work perfected 
And by this last directed 
Is gallantry, and hath her being there. 

E’en as the sun, whicli gathers in its might 

Bound it, both warmth and light, n 

Together with its form of besuty fair 

Though star with star should, with commingled ray. 

Turn gallantry away 

To stray, as niucli and more than I may tell. 

Yet L who know it well, so 

Thanks to a gentle one. 

Virtue that leaver the tme pu«h not pare ^ hit n needed for it« perfection, either 
u> the devout life or ae m that of the ttudeuli of Wtxitim, is the uutoii of tectituae, lud 
line, ond pleo«entne«s 

Though the Mieet of the heaveu a tgauiit true gotllantry, vet the poet, who has seen 
It rmhf t'ird in one he loseu (obviously a nfereCKe to BesiribsX will out hold 1 1 « peice He 
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Who showed them to mo in each action iaii| 

Will not he silent, for I should display 
Base soul of mire and clay, 

Alway, and with her enemies seem one. «s 

So I from this time on 
Will with song subtly rare, 

Hiereof speak truth, not knowing who will heed , 

But this I swear indeed. 

By him whose name is Love, of bliss compact, «> 

That virtue without act 
Can ne’er acquire the guerdon of true praise, 

Therefore if this hold good m argument. 

As all will give assent, 

Twere virtue, and with virtue knit always. us 

To the great planet it is like, whose might 
From sunrise bngbt. 

Till mght, when it conceals its glonous ray, 

And where its bnght beams play, 

Pours life and strength below, »» 

As that on which it shines may bear its power , 

So she, in scorn of each unworthy wight 
Who, in false hght, 

True knight appears in form that so deceives, 

That fruits belie their loaves, los 

Since ill deeds from them flow. 

Like gifts upon the gentle heart doth shower ; 

Quickly with life doth dower, 

With solace fair, and lovely manners new, 

Which each hour bnngs to view , no 

He who takes her takes virtue os his guida 
O ye false knights, perverse and craven ye. 

With her at enmity. 

Who like the stars’ king sbineth far and wide 


knows not whom his song will reach Hts hearers may be but few, but he must bear hu 
witness that there is no true praise but that which won by inrtue. Witte inverts the order 
of the fourth and 6fth stansas. 

W-lM True virtue is like the tun (redtoned in mediaeval astronomy among the planets), 
sheddmg light and heat all around (/*ar axil ii6) She scorns all counterfeits of good, and 
aQ unwoitby knights ate eaeoues ot her who a as the sun in US gjory 
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He fnel; takes and gives vrhom she doth own, •» 

Nor u with grief o’etdone; 

The sun gnevus not when it to stars gives li,jht. 

Nor when from them anght 
Comes help for its employ, 

Bat each therein finds ever bliss renewed. >» 

To wrath he never u by words nrged on ; 

But those alone, 

Are known by him, that are both good and right, 

And all his speech is bright 
Sear for himself is ho and full of joy, 

Desired by wise and good , 

For of the viler brood 
Ho prizes equally the praise and blame ; 

Nor, through the loftiest fame. 

Swells high with pnde, but when the time arrives i» 
When it is fit that he his courage show. 

There praise fur him doth flow . 

Far otherwise than this are most men’s Uvea 


CANZONE XVIII. 


FRIEDOM SND BOMDAOS. 

Svglia mi reca tuUo core arUire, 

Gniar brings within my heart a spirit bold 

To help tlie will which loveth all that’s true , 

So, Ladies, if to yon 

il&.ia ‘The giving And rrcettire of \ ti^ wvconcpmcd not with mone^ but with know 
ledge Dante may have had m nit thoughti Auguttmek application of the wordk'*God 
loveih *1 cheerful giver Kmi c 14) Lump Cmer 19 He in whom virtue 

dwelU gixcs at the sun nve^ Co the pllnet^ ard the Avni stars, both of nhich mere thougl t 
to deiive frstn hint theu liLht, and grietChnut, tolreJuu,^^ m all reupro<.it> of good He i* 
urt easily led to wrath m dear to the wuci cares little for the praise or blame ol the unwise, 
Dot eavil) puffed up shows his goodne^^ to thn«e who are irorthy o> it {/f n 6t , Putx 
xt «o»-iat>) Witte hnds a paralw w the k< uukcl gitcn by Plulip Ncri, " U 

i/ermt * Alas ' the men that arc now do just the oppokite of all this 

LA>Zt>Nb XVIll 

The Mcacber now takei beauty as hi« m *1 and moralises much as he had done on 
gallantry nc may seem to say n strange thing, bnt if beoity le given to woman, and 
ksluor to man, that love may make of the twain one, thtu u were w^ that women should 
hide thetr beauty and lun away from love, for trucvutue,ak UuBgkare,urafely to befound 
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I apeak what acems against mankind as thrown, 

Marvel thereat the less ; c 

But learn your low desires full cheap to hold 
For beauty, which through Love in you hath grown 
For virtue true alone. 

By his decree of old was fashionhd , 

Against which ye transgress. u 

I say to you who Love’s great power confess, 

That if your dower be beauty. 

As ours IS virtuous duty. 

And unto him is given to make both one. 

Ye ought all love to shun, u 

And cover what of beauty is your share. 

For that it hath not virtue, love’s true sign 
Ah, where diifts speech of mmet 
Fair scorn do I opine. 

Were rightly hmioured in a lady fair, * 

Who should her beauty banish from her care 

Man from himself hath virtue driven away. 

True man no more, but biute in man’s estate 
Ah, God I what wonder great. 

That man should wish from lord to slave to fall, >• 
From life to du.ith descend I 
Virtue, to her Creator subject aye. 

Obeys Uim, giving Him true praise in all. 

Ladies, that Love may call 

Her as enrolled, where his true subjects wend, « 

In His blest court on high. 

From the fur gates she cometh cheerfully. 

And to her mistress turns, 

Goes gladly and sojourns, 

And with great joy folhls her vassalage «• 

Through her sliort pilgrimage 
She keeps, adorns, ennehes what sho finds 

Dante reCen to this Catuotu in the £* li • ns ns example of his work as the poet of 
ncht«e(}siiesk*'tiid appamitiTfOMpo i 8> ir was mtmidrd to have been the ground'Worfc of 
CoHV XV hAO the poet completed that work It is largely based upon Senwcat Btne 
u. s. 

Yea • nan has become brute (Cmw ii 7), Uia master has become the slave Virtue 
ever tme to her Creator) ready for any aarvue, caring not for death, a possemton that is 
perpetual joy 
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Azul warreth so with death, he brings no fear : 

0 Maiden pure and dear. 

Shaped in the heavenly sphere, *> 

Thou only makest noble , proof is this 
That thou the treasure art that brmgeth bliss 

Slave, not of true lord, but of slave most base, 

Ho makes himself who from this Master strays. 

Hear now how dear be pays, k 

If ye count up his loss on either side^ 

Who passeth virtue by : 

This master-slave works out such foul disgrace, 

That the clear eyes that mental hght provide 

Through him then vision hide, » 

So that ho needs must tread m others’ ways. 

Where madness meets his eye. 

But that my words with profit may apply, 

From whole I pass to part. 

And to constructive art <• 

More simple, that they tell an easier tale , 

Fur seldom ’neath a veil 
Doth speech obscure approach the mind aright, 

And hence with you my wish is to speak plain 

This do 1 for your gam — « 

Hot mine, I must explam— 

That ye may hold each churl in deep despite , 

For too soon likeness spnngcth from delight. 

He who IS slave is lik< a iium who goes 

In his lord’s track, and knows not where it lead^ a 
But m dark path proceeds ; 

So fores the miser seeking money still, 

Which over all doth reign : 

Swift runs the miser, swifter flies repose 

0 Look on that pteture and then on ihu To serve Mammon u to be a '**tr*» 
ttgmr * the ilavn of a slavo, and to find htu the hardest of all taskin.isten that he may 
reiM.u« men fiom atich a bondage On poet wid descei d to pamculars and use all plalnTirM of 
vpeerh 

He who seeks to satufy hunself eruh nehes auemi u that which u impossible. He 
ts trying to grasp the infinite. Ibr * Cnriri/ 4%mvr iiirmMVf qiumhtm i/m i>9cnm» ertsetii* 
/at XIV X 39 (Coat ill is). And when Itevth, the great levellert c mn, whM docs he find 
theaf He can take nothing of all hu heaped up ireaMiresuuo the region behind the veil We 

•n nmiwM of Um M .pnavli— .. whu I give I li..% 

What I «pent 1 had. 

What I kept I lost* 
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(0 blinded soul, that neither can nor will n 

Discern its wishes ill t), 

With that heaped hoard which eTery hour exceeds, 

And doth no goal attam. 

Lo, they reach him who levelling doth rcigii . 

Tell me, what host thou won, » 

Bhnd miser, all undone t 
Answer, if other answer be than nought 
With curse thy couch is fraught, 

Which flatters thee with foolish dreams of night , 

Curs’d is thy wasted bread, i» 

Less lost, if dogs it fed , 

At mom and ovc thy tread. 

Was prompt to gather, and with both hands giip 
What fleets so swiftly from thine ownership 

As wealth is gained without proportion due, ns 

So IS it without due proportion kept 
This is it which hath swept 
Many to bondage, and if one repent, 

Tis not without great stnfe. 

0 Death, 0 Fortune, what is it ye dot w 

Why not set free the wealth which is not spent 1 

If thus, for whom is’t meant t 

1 know not , wo within a sphere are swept 

Which ruleth all our life 

Reason that fails to check with faults is rife. w 

Does he say, “ I am bound ” f 
What poor excuse is found 
In this for ruler whom a slave commands ' 

Nay, doubly base these bands. 

If well ye mark where my hand shows the way i«> 
False to yourselves, to others harsh, are ye, 

Who see men, wondering bars, 

O’er hills and marshes fate. 

Men, before whom all vice hath fled away. 

While ye heap nch robes on your mire and clay ns 

The bondage of the avanaous la the basest of all bondage No one gcti so JitUe 
out of hu srealth as he He sees those of whom the world is not worthy wandering hungry 
and naked*-(do we trace the feelings of the exile forced to '*sohat the cold hand of charity * 
and to ^'sohat it in vam"! Ptrjr xu ssy-sjS, Par, xru. s8)->aBd he clothes himself not 
even decently, but with vile aroareL 
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The muer’e eyes on purest Tirtne fall. 

Virtue, who doth her foes to peace invite, 

With lore full clear and bright. 

To draw them to her, but no good it brings, 

For still he shuns the bait iu> 

Then after man; a turn and many a call, 

The food to him, so great her can*, she flings, 

Yet spreads he not his wmgs , 

And if he comes when she hath vanished quite, 

His trouble seems as great lu 

As if he gave not , so for him doth wait 
No praise to kmdness due 
I will that these my words be heard by you 
One with delay and one with vain parade. 

And one with looks in shade, uo 

Turns what he gives to bargam sold so dear. 

As he knows only who such purchase pays 
Wilt know if hia wound frays t 
Who takes he so dismays. 

Less bitter 'twero to meet a umpli. Ko u 

And others and himself the miser woundeth 


Thus, ladies, have I laid before jou bare, 

Une limb of that vde race tliat looks on you. 

That wroth ye may them view 
But more unsightly still is tliat concealed, i« 

Yea, far too foul to tclL 
Of each ’tis true that each sin githers there. 

For fnondship atiU in oneness is revealed , 

And leaves that Love doth yu Id 

Spring from the root of other blessing true , i» 


Th« leniiovcnev of the port thowt ttaeif He can tell how httle the atari 

(.lous maa cares for all ihe attracCioos by «btch Virtue bcelu tu win him « how he can mar 
even hu gifts, such m they are* bv a soumeu or an oMcntation that would rrake \ reftisal 
aimoei bitter than the gift (Pmrr avii 59: Par xvu Even Can Grande s 

iibenltly ma^ have been marred b> hit want of considerate k\fnpath> Th*^ tmagery of 
II j, reminds ns of the similitudes from fslconry in the Cammtdia (/f rvit in xaii 

im, ^Mvr xir 64 • Pmr xix 34), 

197.14 aior It thi« all Ai eveiy virtue eamet with 11 tin seed> o^ othtt virtues so the 
I ^e of moneyisthe rootof all evU, and all other vivesgowiiii (t auu ihe love ol such a man 
i\ nothinf: better than a brute appMte ^hoe for the woman who oomnnts herself to such a 
man, and thinks that love u a pl^ winch can ^w elsewhere than m the garden of nght 
uie rejects the cloaing itania as spurious. Ac £ t, ve<i * GtiX-atti i ontessa for 
Oiovanna, Cortese We are in any cam Ml to conjecture who " Bnnc t « is 
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Since like loves like indeed 
Heai how to my condnsiou 1 proceed , 

Who to he fair doth deem 
A good, most never dream, 

That she is loved indeed by each as these , ud 

But it ’mong ills we please 
To reckon beauty, she may trust it well. 

Naming as love a brutal appetite. 

May such dame perish quite 
Who should her beauty bright us 

From natural goodness for such cause repel. 

Nor deem love doth in Reason’s garden dwell I 

Not far, my Canson’, doth a lady dwell. 

Of our dear land the child. 

Wise, beautiful, and mild , >» 

All call on hot, yet none may her discern ; 

When they her name would learn, 

Bianca, Vanna, courteous calling her. 

Go thou thy way to her m mocknoss drest. 

There first thy course arrest , us 

To her first manifest 

Who thou art, and for what I bid thee stir ; 

Then at her best be thou a follower. 


CANZONE XIX. 


THE THREE EZILEB. 


Tn dmne irttorno al ear mi $m lenub. 

Three ladies meet together round my heart, 

And sit outside its gate , 

Within, Love holds his state, 

CANZONE XIX 

The Cantene that follows takes its place amonf^ the noblest of Dante’s lynea, and dfflrrrri. 
perhapSi Fraticelli's praise as the noblest of ail Itaiiati poems of that form. 

llie thrr>e ladies that present themselves In the poet's Tiaion have been dWereatly 
idenufied as Jostice, Generosuy« and Temperance, or as the three forms of Rightaousnaasi 
naiural, political and reliaious, or the Law of Naturei tha Law of Moaesi and the Law of 
Grace I incline to the first interpretation. Rosseitii as might be expectedi sees tn them 
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And lord< it o’er my life with eovian sway 
So fair are tliey, and with such winning ait, ‘ 

That thia lord, strong and great. 

Who in my heart doth wait, 

To tell of them scarce knoweth what to say 
Each one of them seems fall of sore dismay. 

Like one who is to weary exile homo, lo 

By thia world left forlorn. 

Whom nobleness and virtue nought avail 
Thoro was — so runs their tale — 

A time when all men loved them and did bless, 

Now with them all are wroth, or pass them by » 

So they, m lonrlmess. 

Are come as those that do a friend’s house seek, 

For well they know he’s there of whom I speak 

One mourns and wails in many a piteous tone. 

And oil her hand doth pose, w 

Like a disseveiod rose , 

Her naked arm, the pillar of her woe. 

Feels the tear-gems that from her cheeks flow down , 

The other hand half hides 

The fate wheie gnef abides , » 

Unshod, nnzoned, she still seems lady fair. 

Soon os Love saw beneath the garment's tear 
That form whereof 'tis bettor not to speak, 

Ho, wroth, yet pitying, meek. 

Of herself questioned her, and that her woe. m 

“ 0 thou, n horn few do know,” 

thr Tcmpbitt th« Albigcasay and ih<* Ghibdhne^ (y r , pp i77'i79). Keils inno 

eeoca> tba iovc of God. and tho love of man Tbe Cmmsintt, u hbouJd m noted, name^ the 
ftrat av Rightoouanew (Pniturm) , the othen are not named, but are Apoketi of as rcapeaively 
daughter ard grand dan^hterof the hr^t the thought either(t) that generosity 

auU tempeiancehave their birth lu )uilu.e,(r(j)ui the development and cducaliuo ofmaukind 
by three aucceiaiva manifeatattoiu in the Law of Nature, the Law of Mows, and the Law 
ofChnst 

t-lft Comp. Pmfx vu 88, avi 97, for a picture of like deguieracy 

^ The boldnew of the itnv«ry (comp the «aroe phraae a / ar< xav 43) hta'iies us, 
hut u, after all, Biblical (faar tu ty, wi Men treat K ^hicoueneui or Ihint), or 
whatevei other vmua maybe »ymooli«ed, m tf um were the vilchi object of di«it xcom 
1 ove. however, leoka 00 with wrath, and RigbteouiAieM cbmts him aa her next of km 
PotMoly there may be a reference to the myth tnat Acimra the symbol of nghteousne^i, w”i«, 
like Venuk, a dauffliter of Jupiter* or to (he other m> tho* ahich uade Nemesb Aod Otkd the 
daughienof Ihtmia. 
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She answeteJ, in a voice all choked with sighs, 

“ Out nature bids ns that to thee we go. 

I whose grief deepest lies^ 

Thy mother’s sister, am named Righteousness, as 

How poor I am, let robes and zone confess,” 

When she had thus her name and state made known. 

Great gnef and shame inspired 
My Lord, and he inquired 

Who were the other two that with her came. <0 

And she, who was to weep so ready shown, 

Soon as his speech she hoard. 

To greater grief was sbrred, 

And said, “Dost thou for mine eyes feel no shame t” 
And then began . “The Hile, as known to fame, is 
Forth from its fountain flows, a little stream. 

There where the sun’s hot beam 
Robs the parched earth of willow’s foliage green , 

By waters pure and clean 

I brought her forth who standotb at my side, «> 

And with fair locks to dry her tears is seen , 

And she, my child and pnde, 

Herself beholding in the fountain clear. 

Brought forth the third who standeth not so near " 

Love paused awhile through siglis that from him part, » 
And then with tender eyes, 

Where erst wild thoughts did rise. 

Ho greets the sisters three disconsolate. 

And after taking of each kmd a dart, 

“ Lift up your heads,” he cnee, » 

“ Behold the arms I prize 
See how disuse their brightness doth abate. 

^ We aik why Dante asneps to the aecond of the three virtiiei a birthplace near the 
sources of the Nile. Possibly u was thought of as the cantre of the world’s cotainerce. and 
therefore as the birthpUce of More probably the mediaeval aeograpby ot 

Fano degli Uhertt (Di/tam v ap) may throw some hgnt on iL He describes those sources 
under the name Gion (the Gihon of Gaia u. 13), and so the sources of the Nile are connected 
with the earthly Paradise and with the natural virtaes that belong to U So in Ecclut axiv 
27i “ Gehon “ (Vulg , but ** Nile " in Luther) u named as an ideal picture of the glories ot 
Wibdom. The thought is th rsfore idenitc«u with that otPurg I S3. Men have araodoacd 
the virtues of the Paradise life, and those virtues are strangers and pdgnins on the earth. 

O Even Loves arrows, posubly the two arrows of gold and lead (Omd)f are blunted 
through long disuse He has, howeser* tiie thought that he and the virtues who deun kin* 
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Botmt}' and Temperance, and the rest cognate, 

Of our high hloo^ must needs a-begging go , 

Wherefore, if thia he woe, » 

Let those ejrea weep, those lips to wail it learn, 

Whom most it doth concern, 

Who dwell beneath tlie rays of such a heaven , 

Kot outs, who to the eternal Bock may turn , 

For, be we now sore driven, » 

We yet shall live, and yet shall find a race 
Who aith this dart shall each dark stain efiace " 

And I, who hoar, as told in speech divine, 

How exiles, great as these. 

Are gneved, yet find some ease, n 

This niy long banishment as honour hold , 

And if man’s judgment, or fate’s ordered line. 

Will that the world should learn 
White flowers to black to turn, 

To fall among the good with praise is told » 

And but that 1 no more the star behold 
Which, now, far off reraovid from my ga/n. 

Once bunit me with its blaze. 

Light should I deem the burdens that oppress 

But this fire bums not less, ai 

And has already eaten flesh and bone. 

So that death's key upon my heart doth press 
lienee, though I guilt should own, 

Many a month since that guilt is gone and spent. 

If guilt but dieth soon as men repent. w 

with him «r« etcrosl The two virtues nsmtil aa Anstoteinn rather than i 

theoioeiai}ehis<ificacioo(Amt<it A /4 Afc m 7, CWr iv ij) Ueo may huflTer, but they 
remaiOi and they heed aot the KOrn of men Comp // v» 94 
** That thott^ht euitatm the exiled poet He too h vt hia feet planted on the Rock of Arcs 
T houKh the white flueen ma> be turned to bHck (^icxisibly, but nnlv po^Mblv, *in illuMvt 
reference to the Bianchi, who weic untailhful to die it eoJ inon*irLh> nith whiLh Dati e had 
identify himaelf, ^nd hnd ;miicd the (luelph Ncn.comp // n i«B), yet he could glory in 
his kmeluiees nod hia eufferinsk xvu 6i'^) Ihe m arpt^t pane was th a he was Milt 
exiled from the city «>f his Urth, whK.h he loved with so p isaiouate a love (// vut 47 , Pat 
XXV Appereatly that love led him to a hyjotheiical coofessKMi of his gum, which 

sCAods in marxM contrast lo (he wethinoen Wrerte nhich he revises the hitmilitting con 
ditiom of the offered amoeery^ol 1 p eux) Ihe state 1 thm,,s ini^hco seems to pomt 
to a time before 1309, when the nope of n return to hloreace had become laint, and Henry 
\ 11 had iMl yet speared on the sceoe to rekindle it 

The Tbsewte with which (he Canmne ends seems to justify almost any amoimt of myni 
cal taterpretatKm, and so fiads a parAUei la // ix 61-^3 Whether the meaning that lies 
below the sarfaee u moral or politaenit whetser the ** Cneudv of vuuie ' are those a spiritual 
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My Song, let no man on thy robes lay bands, 

To see what lady fair bides from all eyes : 

Let parts unveiled suffice , 

The sweeter fruit within to all deny, 

To which hot hands draw nigh. u 

And if it chance that thou on one dost light 
The friend of virtue, and to thee he cry, 

Clothe thee in colours bright, 

Then show thyself to him, that loving heart 

May long for flower that shows so fair a part iw 


CANZONE XX 

LADDSS VLOBSHTLE. 

0 paina, degna de irwnfal fama, 

Deab country, worthy of triumphal &mi‘. 

Mother of high-souled sons, 

Thy sister’s grief thino own is far above • 

He, of thy children, feeleth grief and shame, — 

Hearing what traitorous ones ( 

Do in thee, — more, as he the more doth love 
Ah me I how prompt ill-doers are to move 
In thee, lor ever, plotting treachery, 

With squint and envious eye. 

Showing thy people still the false for true 10 

Lift up the sinking hearts, and warm their blood ■ 

Upon the traitor's brood 
Let judgment fall, that so with praises due 
That grace may dwell m thee, which now complains, 
Wherem all good its source and home attains u 


duceniment, who can discover a profound eihical MgiiiBcancOr the secret beauty hidden from 
ihe eye» of the pr^ane by the vcii of symbobim, or a secret society of the Illuminati, Free* 
masoiit Carbonan type, readers will probably dead^ according to their theones As else- 
where, 1 lochne to the tunpler, and, as it seems to roe, more natural interpretatioo 

CANZONE XX 

I The ‘*/a/na ” is not Italy as a whole, but, as I 3 shows, the city, the ** sister of Rome,** 
which was the poet's fatherland. Tiic poem belongs obviously to hu exile, but whether 
before or after Henry VII 's campaign is opes to conjecture Ihe tone » a little lew Utter 
than that of /’nrg’ vi 145, or or the letter wnties to the Florentines (voJ 1 p evi } after 
Henry had ^ipeared 00 the scene 
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Them leigned’st happy in the foir past days, 

'When each that waB thine heir 
Sought that all virtues might thy pillars hej 
Home of true peace and mother of ell praise, 

Thou in one fai& sincere •• 

Wert blest, and with the sisters four and three. 

And now those fair forms have abandoned thee, 

In mourning clad, with vices all o’erdone. 

Thy true Fahncii gone : 

Haughty and vile, of true peace deadly foe ; » 

Dishonoured one, hot faction mirroring still, 

Since Mars thy soul doth fill , 

Thou doom'st true souls to Antenfira’s woe, 

Who follow not the widowed lily’s spear. 

And those who love thcc most have most to fear m 


Thin out that evil baleful root in thee. 

Nor pity thou thy sons, 

Who have thy fait flowers made all foul and frail 
And will thou that the virtues victors he, 

So Uiat thy faithful ones, » 

Now hidden, nse with right, and sword in hand. 

Follow where still Justinian’s beacons stand, 

And thine uiirightcous and revengeful laws 
Correct, as wisdom draws, 

That they may gam the praise of heaven and earth w 
Then with thy nches honour and endow 
What eons liest homage show. 


II The pratM* of the *'Kood old tunes remind ns of Par xr , xvi The tnvn latitis, 
i < .the four cardinal virtues of nstoral ethics and the three suprniaturat gnic«>s remind u\ 
of Pmrf I. o^, XXXI io)i III, xxcx ter, osd ffi-sy so fir poin lo the sime period So the 
reference to the '*Fabnin* (who here stand for the Ih^i-hilfiDds a paialkl in Purg xx 
To puDish m AntenAra (// xxxti 88) isto treat as iranore Ihe lity’ of hlorenre is 
"wtdow^, "nets as some hate {hoa|At oeca use her chief le icier, Corso I)onati(*) or I'htlip 
the Fatr(*), sras dead, but because, like Israel, she had forsaken hsr true Lord, forgotter tht. 

first to^ of her espousals * (/er u a) Lnm \ i (quoted by Dante, I' A c 39 ix a) 
was still apparently in his thoughts 

ill The *'flower * implies an allusive reference to the name Ptorttaa The nt itM of 
jiistititau, as tn the magnificent ep sod- of /’ar vi 1-90, is for I> inte, the ssmboi ^ wt>,e and 
impartial iraislatioii, standing »ut in marked contrast to the decree of bani«hm-nt, forfeiture, 
attainder, with by humlns which had been pts>ed as before against the Ubeiti {ff x 
63>A4), so more recently agmnst Dante and the Rianchi who were assosiaied with him (Purg 

VI ito) 

We note the pathos with which, in spite of all that be had suflfered, the poet still clings to 
the city which be loved Who could love hn with so intense a love ss his * Comp Par 
xsv t-9, CeMV 11 He nilt not give up the hope that she will jet welcome him back 
and crown him with honour (vol t p> ck) 
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Noi lavish them on those of little worth , 

Bo that tme Fmdence and her sisters maj 
Swell with thee still, nor thon disown their sway 

Serene and glorious, on the whirling sphere 
Of every creature blest, 

If thou dost this, thou shalt m honour reign, 

And thy high name, which now with shame we hear, 

On thee, Fiorenza, rest w 

And soon as true affection thou shalt gain. 

Blest shall the soul he, bom m thy domain. 

Thou wilt deserve all praise and majesty. 

And the world’s ensign be , 

But if thy pilot thou refuse to change, 

Then greater storms, and death predestmate 
Expect thon, as thy fate , 

And through thy paths all discords wild shall range 
Clioose thou then now, if peace of brotherhood, 

Or wolMike ravin make most for thy good. w 

Boldly and proudly now, my Canzon’, go, 

Since love thy stops doth guide , 

Enter my land, for which I mourn and weep, 

And thou wilt find some good men there, though low 
Their light bums, nor spreads wide , w 

But they sink down, their virtues in the mire 
Cry to them, Bisc, my trumpet bids aspire , 

Take arms, and raise her to her place on high. 

For she doth wasted he. 


IV The words imply the thought of steUar influences, not, m id popular astrology, the 
result of blind chant e or inexorable laws, but as gu ded the angelic intelligences, who in 
their turn were under the control of the Divist. WdJ which auvwerBd prayer, and made all 
things work together for good to those who lo«ed Him With this nuincu of blchsing 
* h lorence ” w ould be at once tu$tu‘n ft «mfn We note the parallelism of the closing luie> 
with Henry VIl \ speech to the Italian deleutes at Lausanne (voi u p ci ) Wlut the 
** good ship " needed was a better pilot across im troubled sea of Italian politics, a pilot kiich 
as the Emperor or Dante himself might orove. lane 6 d finds a parallel in Far xxv 6, and 
confirms tM intemretation of // i 49, wtiich sees in ibe wolf ” a symbol at once of avarice 
as such, and of Florence, as being with the Papal Cuna, its chief rcpiesentattvc 
VI Even tn Sodom there were ten righteous men Fvcii In Florence there were a few 
lights shining in the darkness (comp H vu 73^ such, , as Dino Compagnt and Giovanni 
VTllani , perraps also the fnend to whom m was addressed (1^ 1 p. cxix ) was 

E irhaps in Dante's thoughts He calls on them to come to the rescue of hi« beloved father* 
nd Ihe names that follow recall passages m the Commtdia CnwitiParg xx. ii6), 
Simon Magus (/f xix 1 Par xxx 147)^ Capaneus (Af xiv xxv 15), A|daurQs (/’wtjy 
XIV 130), the false Greek Sinon [H xxx gi). Mahomet W xxvni sr). The names of 
Pharaim and Juguriha point to the regions of £gypt and Mauritaiita as under the rule of 
Islam 
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For Capaneus and Ciaaiaa her devour w 

Aglauroa, Simon Magna, the false Greek, 

And Mahomet, the weak 

Of sight, who wields Jugurtha’s, Pharaoh’s power. 

Then turn to her, good citizens and true. 

And pray that she a nobler life renew, » 


SONNET XL. 


FRIENDIT WABmilO. 


/a mi endea del tutlu titer partita 

1 TBouOBT that I had parted evermore, 

Good Messer Cino, from those rhymes of thine, 

For now another course I must assign 
To my good ship, already far from shore 
Hut since I hear it rumoured o’er and o’er 5 

Tliat thou art caught by any bait and line. 

To give to this my pen I now incline, 

A little while, my weaned fingers’ lore. 

'Who falls m love, as is the cose with thee. 

Bound and set free by every new dehght, 10 

Shows that but lightly Love hath aimed fais dart. 

If to so many wills thy heart gives plight, 

I pray, in Heaven’s name, it reformed may be^ 

That to your sweet words deeds be counterpart 


SONNET XL. 

The Sonnet it ndd r e t d to Gntdonono dei Sioibaldi, better known as Cino da Pitioia, one 
of Daota’s early friends, the " poet of love,” as he himself was the ' po(.i of nghieousiieks 
( £ M ■) The paiallcUam of 11 3, 4. with Pii*f 1 1-3 ^eems tn mdirate th t it was 
written in tf e later y^r% of Uante's life. Other uti higher work ihau that of writing sonnets 
has (Kxopied hia thoughts As C-ino rctoracd to Ptsioia in 131^ and was in exile when he 
answeroa Oaato, the Sonnet muiChive brwn wntten before that once Cino haU apparently 
>ht>wn bat little interest in hu friend's giavet work Dante bad heard, on his side that Cum 
was no lonecr the true poet of Jove, faithful to ihe bcKaggia, who had beeu 10 h m, 10 st>n e 
measure what Reatri«.e had been to Dante, but b'ul ironsfenreri his i ev uion to another 
(.ynicelcntics renieinbenngtlic*'s<MiH«gra/4^ of* S t 36, ibcOentiii.i ifywj xxiv 
J7, the * J/on/omism * of the letter to Morocllo MaJnsptns fvol 1 p Ux ), misht ask whether 
I.)anic was the man to oast the first stone at hts friend's failings On the other hand, how 
ever. It may be argued that a man, conscious that be mas expoMiig himself to a retort, woui 1 
hardly have wntten as Dantt did. and so bw the Sonna tales its ^al« as pai t of the <.viduh.e 
for the defence Ctnos nnswer (Ptm Ant p 340) is thst he is in exile 1 «nnderer on the 
ficc of the earth, nigh onto death H« has n t fo'saken his first lose but he is banished 
from her, and finds Joy in all beauty that reseoiblrs hers And as he finds that likcaess to 
many fair ladies, thad is ^ axpUnaliOD of lus appAieiit fickleness 
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SONNET XU. 


quu LOCUS IKOBSIOl 
Pciek’ to turn (rote dtt meoe ntgionL 

SiKOB I have none who will with me converse 
Of that Lord whom we serve, both yon and I, 

Keeds must I with the strong desire comply, 

The good thoughts that stir in me to rehearse : 

Kought else doth keep me in this mood perverse s 

Of silence that I feel so painfully, 

Save that my lot m such vile place doth he. 

That Good finds none to shelter it ; yea, worse. 

Love finds no home in face of lady fair, 

Kor IS there any man who for him sighs, 1° 

And were there one, “ fool * would they call him there 
Ah 1 Messer Cino, ill our changed times fare : 

To our great loss, and to our poesy's. 

Since goodness such a scanty crop doth bear. 


SONNET XLII. 


KIVAL8 OB FARTNEBa 
Sue dotme in cuaa ddla nunto mm. 

Two ladies to the summit of my mind 

Ilad come to hold discourse concerning love 
In 1 irtuc clothed and kindness, one doth move, 

Prudence and honour follow close belund. 

SONNET XU 

IVii *1140 n to Ctno d'l Pniott, and belongs to the penod when both friends wert 

in exile- Dante coinpUins that where lie is he &id> none like minded with hniiself None 
know wli-it true love i> 1 hi«i wa*! the explanation of the poet s lone ^lence What the pi ice 
\\ i winch he found i > ei il wc arc left to conjecture , probably Verona or Ravenna. 7 he 
tone reminds Ub of Par xvil 5S-60. Ro4<»eu<| more tmo, finds a political meaning in the 
sonnet P mte was in a Guelph ciiy, and the ** men ' and the ** ladies '* of wh7m he speaks 
were the two orders of those who were initiated in the Ghibtihne n^steiies On this theory 
" Love ' ibi of course, the Emperor, or, more probably, the ideal EmpiK (S/tr AntfPmp 
p isfi). 

SONNEl XLII 

\itiong many otiicr interpretations, of whu.h 1 hardly need speak, the *' two ladies" have 
1 e<.niiletitdi«.d literally with Leatriceand the ** fUmma genttU' of V N c 36, mystically with 
the Theology snd Philosophy whom they ate supposed to reprcKnt $0 interpreted, the 
VOL. 11 V 
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Beauty the other hath and grace refined, ■ 

And a fresh honour gentleness doth prove , 

And I, by grace of my dear Lord above, 

Do homage to their sovereignty combined, 

Beanty and vurtue both the souljnvite, 

And question, Can a heart, in loyalty u 

Of perfect love, to ladies twain be plight 1 

The fount of gentle utterance makes reply, 

“ Yea, Beauty may be loved for her delight, 

And Virtue likewise for her workings high" 


SONNET XLIIL 

FAIB BUT CRUEL. 

KuVa parrd. maipiu erudd eoKU 

Nought can to me more pitiless appear 

Than she, to serve whom I my life have lost. 

For her affection is as lake in frost, 

And mine dwells ever in-Love’s furnace clear. 

Of this fair maid, so proud and so severe, 5 

I joy to see the beauty she doth boast, 

And so with love of my great pain am tost, 

No other pleasure to my eye comes near. 


bonnet seems intended to reconcile the Vtfa Nuwtt and the Convtto 1 question the inter 
pretation altogether, and find the key to the problem which the Sonnet presents in pMrr 
xxviii and Ball ii and ui The " lady ** of the first quatiam is, 1 admit, lieatncc but in 
the other 1 find Matilda. Here also there is the Uggtadrta, the gaiett , ’ the ‘ ' uLiulr-ncss, 
the virtue," of which we read in Bail iii And with it there is joined the high and noble 
activity of which Matilda is the admitted symbol {Purg xxvui 40, n ^ So utitiersiood, Ur 
lines throw light, if I mistake not, both on the outward and inward life of D'inte He had 
Waed both B^rice and Matilda wtih a pure uid ardent love in hib earl> >uuili {I' A c 
He loved their transfigured memories m ni> manhood and his age He loved with an almost 
equal love the acme and contemplative life which thc> respectively represented Like 
another Jacob, he could love both Leah and ^ehel,at>tl, 111 his cahc, neither would be jealous 
of the Other, and each, as in Purg xxvm -xxxui , would do her part in le iding him to la.tne 
and Eunoe, to the oblivion of all evil, and the revival of all good memories, as the condition 
of his attaining to completeness 


SONNET XLIII 

Apparently a reproduction in verse of the thought of in 71*15 Wisdom, as in the 

Assisi fresco, has turned lier severer aspect towards her worshipper The ** frozen lake " 
remindsus^/f xxxiv 23-34 , the “fire of love" of the well-known h>mn of St Francisof 
Assisi , I 9 refers to the story of Clytie {SJet iv 370J, who loved Apollo, Tnd w ns turned into 
a ^fiower, so thatsbe might always gase on hun ** VtrUiuradsoUm mutaiague ttrvai 
/itHortm '* It IS noticeable that this and the following sonnet are addre^ned in ihc Ambrosian 
MSS to a Giovanni Quinno, a poet of Venice Poems bearing that name arc found in the 
MS from which this Sonnet is taken tn the Ambrosian Library at Milan 
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Not she, who evet turns the Sun to see^ 

And, changed herself, a love unchanged doth keep, u 
Had ever, aa I have, a woe so deep ; 

Therefore, since never can thy full power sweep 
O’er this fair proud one, Love, ere life shall flee, 

For pity’s sake, come, sigh awhile with me. 


SONNET XUV. 

FaiTH AFD UNFAITH. 

Lore, eke merta t tuoi teirt a riiloro. 

Thk king, who doth hia servants recompense 
in fullest measure, heaped and running o’er, 

Bids me my rancorous pnde indulge no more. 

And to the highest Counpd look from hence . 

And thinking on the choir of citizens, > 

Who in the heavenly city evermore 
Praise their Creator, I, a creature, soar, 

Eager to praise yet more His love immense. 

For if the future prize I contemplate. 

To which God calls all born of Christian race, >0 

Nought else can m my wishes find a place. 

But much I mourn for thee, dear fnend, whose face 
Turns not to look upon that future state. 

Losing sure good for shows that hope frustrate. 


SONNET XLIV. 

The **dear fnend "to whom the Sonnet is addressed is the Otovanm Quinnoiust named 
( ^ 43i *> ) The thoughts ind language alike point to the time when Dante was uushuig the 
Paradtu In the AiuurostanMb it cones as au answer lo one in which the wnter coiigratu 
lates Dante on the woric he had accomplished in honour of God and of the Viigin, but spiaks 
mournfully of himself, as being without hope, either for this world or the life to come, in the 
tone of an e{dciirean who lives on, though life is no longer for him worth living Dante, m 
hts reply, sM«ks m far different tones, tie has laid aside the bitterness of past years. He 
gases on the heavenly Consistory {Pmr, asm 67), on the citisens of the holy city {Par 
XXXI , xxxu ) He finds strength and comfort 10 iKe hope of the great Kward He can but 
mourn that hu friend is not a sharer in that hope. 
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BALLATA XI. 

Tax axATcno tibioh. 

JWM tatiaf hm pettojii oeAt mfei 

Siaox still I fail mine eyes to satisfy, 

With looking on my lady’s face so fair, 

So fixed my glances there 
Shall be, that bhss shall spring from seemg her. 

E’en as an angel who in essence pure > 

Doth still on high endure. 

And seemg God, in fullest bliss hath part : 

Thus mortal, and no more. 

Beholding the full store 

Of beauty m her face who holds my heart, »> 

I too of blessedness may learn the art 
Such IS her virtue that it spreads and flows. 

Though what it is none knows, 

Save him, whose yearnings honour true confer 


BALLATA XU. 


BFBINd-XIDE JOT. 

Avica roia tmeOa. 

Fbesh rose, just newly bom. 

And joy-inspinng Spnng, 

As I in gladness sing, 

BALLATA XI. 

The evidence of authorship is not certain, the poem being found in some MSS as 
written by Ctno of Ptstota. It however, received by Fraticelli, Krafft^ and Witte The 
thought seems to me sufficiently Dantesque The bliss of the saints consists, as throughout 
the ParaduOf in the beatific vision of God so the lover finds his joy in the vision ot the 
beloved one. Here, as elsewhere, we ask ^bo was present to llw poet's thoughts, Beatrice 
in the fle^, or as trans 6 nred into Divine Wisdom or Philosophy, or some earth^ pargoMta 
Probably here, as elsewhere, the first two aiuwers would Doth be true, melting into each 
other Ilka dissedving vtewa. 

BALLATA XII. 

We are once more in a region of conleaure llie poem has been ascribed to Enso, king 
of Sardinia, son cH Frederick 11 , and to Cuulo Cavalcanti , to the latter diiefiy on the 
strength of the fact that the **praMVBfu " (» spring) in 1 a is supposed to allude to the 
mistress cd'his affections, who was known by that name {V, N c 84 ). In tone and form the 
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Thtongh meadow and hj atteami 

How high I joa esteem < 

1 tell each green plantation. 

Yea, yonr high praise shall flow, 

In joy renewed by all. 

The great ones and the small, 

Whatever path they go ; lo 

And birds shall trill their call 
Each in the tongue they know. 

In eve or morning’s glow, 

On the green shrubs and tall : 

And all the world shall sing u 

(As is indeed must meet), 

Since cometh spnng-tide sweet. 

Your high praise and glory, 

Telling out your story. 

Your ongel-hke creation. *> 


Angelic beauty shining 
In thee, Lady, ahoweth. 

Heaven ! what joy he knoweth 
Who for thee was pining I 
Thy face, where true joy gloweth, 

Since for behind it Icaveth 
All that use perceiveth, 

Still in wonder groweth. 

Goddess-like 'mong women, 

As thou art, thou seemest, a> 

With such beauty gleamest, 

That 'tie post my telling, 

Fast Ifatare's power, excelling 
E’en all imagination 


poem approxtmatec more ctowly to the love^tocou of Provencal literature than any of the 
poems recogniaed uritbout dispute as Donle'a, On any assumption, I find it hard to connect 
It with any definite in Dante's life, and am inclined to look on it, assuming that he 
wrote It, as being. like the three Stsitnas, one of the metrical experiments by which he 
sought to perfect his mastery over nil lomt of vcmfication (voU L p Uxviu ) 

U 1 he use of the word laifttf in the original for the song of birds may be noted as wedally 
characteristic of the early Italian and Proven^ pMts, notably of Dante’s favotmte, Amauld 
Daniel (Witte). In Par ui 63 it u nnd for clear speech " generally 
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Tes, beyood man’s natare, s 

Thy most beauteons presence, 

God has made as essence ‘ 

Of each fairest creature ; 

On me may that grace shine, 

TSot far from me abide » 

The will of God benign I 
And if it seem too daring 
That I to love am driven, 

Well may I yet be shnven ; 

For love my soul assaileth, it 

With whom nor strength availeth 
Kor Reason’s moderation. 


SONNET XLV, 

WSAT is LOVB? 

SIoUi, idUndo dtf cJie foue Amore, 

Masy who fain would tell what Love may be 

Have spoken words enough, yet failed they still 
To say of him what half the truth shoi^Id fill, 

Or note of his high greatness the degree : 

And one there was who m it heat did see s 

Of soul, through which the thoughts of i fancy thrill , 

And others said that ’twos desire of will. 

Bom of the heart m joyous ecstasy. 

SONNET XLV. 

Fraticelli places this Sonnei anong the doubtful poem^ , Witte accepts it ; Knifft leaves 
It as an open question. The question mooted in it w discussed with some fulness m the 
V N {c aoX wnere the solution of the problem k that Love k not in itself a substance, but 
the accMent of a substance. Line 5 seems to refer to a Sonnet by Jacopo da Lentino, the 
Notary of uciv p. 318)^ 

** Amor € ffts dwp, ckt vien i 4 s/ eon 
Por C abbondoMza del gnm fwimento ** 

hom IS deure, which spnogeth from the heart 
Through great abundance of exceeding joy " 

An apparent allusion to this Sonnet in the Aeerba of Cecco d'Asooii suggests the infe r e nc e 
that u was addressed to Cino of Pisteia. 
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Bnt I affirm Love hath no anhstance true, 

Nor is corporeal thing vith shape imprest, lo 

Bather is it a passion, strong to woo, 

Delight in heauty, gift by Nature blest, 

So that the heart nought other doth pursue, 

And this suffices, irhile in joy we rest 


SONNET XLVI. 

BFBIKO AFTEB WINTBB. 

Ora che'l mondo ■' adorna e n tula 

Now that the world hath donned her bright array 

Of leaves and flowers, and smiles clothe every field, 

And cold and doud to skies of brightness yield. 

And living creatures all are glad and gay : 

And each one seems to own Love’s gentle sway, 5 

And small birds, singing from their throats nnsealed, 
Leave off the cries where tones of wailmg pealed, 

And pour on hills and vales and woods their lay : 

Now that the season, sweet, and glad, and clear. 

Of spring doth come in its own verdure clad, 10 

My hope revives, and I once more am glad, 

As one who life and praise hath ever had 
From that dear Lord, above all others dear. 

Who gives to mo, his slave, no grudging cheer 

SONNET XLVI 

1 he discovery of the Smnet is due to Witte, who disinterred it from the Ambrosian MS 
Fraiicelh thinlu its authon^p doubtAiU It intended to be a complement to Cmis 

xi . representing the revival at the lover's hope under the sweet influences of spring as that 
(lid the survivaTof his passion under the benumbing frosts of winter The last words of the 
CoMMM seem to promise such a complement In the one, as In the other, it is open to ns to 
find both a literal and an allegorical meaning 1 be poet's passion may be that w Beatnce. > 
or the doMMM or PhUosophy. 
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SONNET KLVJI. 

eoLB TitngD a the fire: 

Ptr dt tiUtttiqpmtma, 

Thbouoh baseness uttered by the base in mind, 

Or through the irhisper of the TQe and rude, 

It is not meet that lady wise and good, 

Around whose brows the wreaths of praise are turned. 

Should grieve, or deem that &ir fame twice refined, s 

Which is throughout with clearest Lght imbued, 

Can thus be lost ; by her 'tis understood 
That truth ’gainst her no cause of fault can find. 

As is the rose among the brambles seen, 

Or in the fiery furnace purest gold, >• 

So thee, where’er thou art, may men behold. 

Let then the fools prate on with tongue o’erbolJ, 

For well 'tis known, thou greater praise dost gleau 
Than if such wretches’ speech had fairer been. 


SONNET XLVIIL 


AD UISSBIOORDIAM. 

Pvieht, tgmvdmado, U eorferute in lanto 

Since with thy glanee thou so hast pierced my heart 
With sharpest stroke, that it h mgh to bleed. 

For pity’s sake some slight respite concede, 

That my sad spirit may not all depart : 

SONNET XLVII 

Thu, like the preceding was pabluhed by Whte from the Ambrosian MS , u 

accq>ted by bun , rejected by Ktafft , plaora br Fraticelli moog the doubtful poems. To me 
It seems not unworthy of Dante, and may p^bly connect itself with the passage in the Vita 
Nuena (& 5, in which he eayi that the poems whidi he addressed ostenubly to one of 
the ladies ofinorence whom he chose as a **icreea'' for hu passion for Beatrice, gave 
occasion to the gossip of the scandalnKmnn (K A'’ c xt). In substance It is an application 
of the conve r se of the “ lamdari a Umdato maxun. U reminds us of the 4wcf« dir It 
gmti"d[pMr£ v 13, and of 

** To be dispiwsed of some is no small piaue." 

SONNET XLVIII 

What has been siJd of ittmeU zhrL, xlvii , lilies to this Sonntt also, save that KraATt 
admits Its genuineness. lanes 5-7 present a paraliel with Cwira. vi z-3 In the Italian the 
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Dost thou not see mine eyes with treeping smart, > 

Still grieving so for sorrovs that exceed, 

Which still my footsteps to death’s confines lead, 

That I no refuge find in any part t 
Behold and see, 0 Lady 1 if I monm. 

And if my voice hath passed to thinnest tone, 1 ° 

While still to thee love’s suppliant sighs ate home, 

And if it please thee. Lady dear, mine own, 

That this my heart with sorrow should be wom, 

Yet still am I thy humblest servant known. 


SONNET XLIX. 

BTRENOTH IN WEAKNESS. 

Teglteit via It veitre porte omai. 

“Throw open wide your gates in all men’s sight, 

And she shall enter who doth others raise. 

For she is one in whom dwells lasting praise, 

And full of courage is, and great in might.” 

“ Ah me 1 Alas ' ” — “ What means this doleful plight 1 " — * 
“ 1 tremble so, that no strength with me stays.” 

“ Take heart, for I will be to thee always 
A help and life, os thou shalt tell aright.” 

Nay, I feel all my strength as bound in thrall 

Of secret virtue that with her she bnnga, u 

And I see Love who threatens fearful things.” 

" Turn tliee to me, for in me joy ujisprings ; 

And let the strokes behind thee only fall , 

Nor fear ; soon will they vanish, one and all.” 

verb* In II i and 9 are in the plural, tho*e In IL 3 and 5 in the singular, the former being 
addressed to the lady of the poet's love, the lauer to God. 

SONNET XUX 

Found in the Ambrosian and one other MS a« Dante's, accepted by Witte , doubted by 
Frattcellu 1 here are apparently three interlocutor^ m the dialogue. Love bids the poet 
open the gates of his soul, that the lady whom he loves may enter. He, however, ihnnks 
once and again m the eensaousness of his w^ness (comp, k e. a), tnl die beloved one 
herself inteiposes,^M in L sa, to reassure him. Here once more letter and allegory probably 
interpenetrate. The belowsd one may be BeatrKe or Philosophy. 
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CANZONE XXI. 


IN HEMORUM. 

Patcia eh’ i’ ho perduta otpti tperatua. 

Since every hope of mine hath from me gone, 

Thj face again, my Lady fair, to see, 

Nought is there, nor can be. 

To comfort me in this my bitterness. 

To look on thee again hope have I none, s 

For Fate hath stopped the way that leads to thee. 

By which, perchance, fpr ;ne 
Had been return to thy high nobleness. 

Therefore my heart abides in such distress. 

That I consume myself In sighs and tears, w 

Waiting the many years 
I bide, and yet my life Death quenches not. 

What shall I do } Lore still on me doth press, 

And failing hope on every side appears. 

No vesture safety bears, « 

Or succour, all bnngs torment as my lot, 

Save only that I call on Death to slay, 

And every life-pulse loudly colls alway 

CANZONE XXI 

* The judgments of Dante experts are divided as to the authenticity of this CnNzonr Witte 
Getf , p IS?) rereives it on the strength of Us having been pub ish<^,as Dante b, in the 
Venice edition ut i5i8j and of its appeanng in one or two MbS with lus n*iine attirhtd to it 
He IS followed by Fatinel(/ 7 uic/e i p 933) and Blanc To them the -lyle seems sufficiently 
on Dante s level, and the facts which the poem unites ro fit in with the records of Dante^ 
life Fraticrlli, on the other hand, rejects it(0 Jif i pp 298-305) on the ground that it is 
wanting m many printed editions of the CanMtmterg, and in the greater number of the MSS 
of Dante’s minor poems , that the style is too weak and diffuse to be recognised as his, and 
that the facts do not fit in with what is known of Dante s later years after the death of Henry 
VII Krafit Ged pp 460-4(14) and Tmnfeto (quoted in Frat O M \ 304) agree 

nith him in this judgment 1 he list^named aiuc is disposed to assign it to Dante's friend, 
Cino da Pistoia, Fraticelli to a fiiend of Petrarch >, Sphuccio Bemiccio, who appears as 
the author in some MSS It is difficult to speak positively in such a case, but I inchne, on 
the whole, with >^tte, to accept the Cnntone as authentic, and have therefore included ii in 
my translation. It has, at any rate, the interest «f being the expression of a sorrow which, 
xf not Dante's own, was, at least, that of one like-minded with himself, springing from the 
event which overthrew his hupes for himself and for the city which he loved with -i passionate 
enthusiasm The notes which follow wiU naturally deal with the internal evidence on the 
strength of « hich the poem has been accepted or rejected by the cntics I have named 

8 The "Lady fair," 2 s identified by Witte with Florence Fraticelli asserts that this is 
not after Diuile’s manner, but the opening lines of tanM xx present a sufficient parallel 
The whole passage reminds us of the first stanxa of Cmw. vii , though there, of course, )w 
speslcs of the personal Bcatnce. 

i The thought implied is that the fnicceis of Henry VII ’s enterprise might have opened 
the way to an honourable return to Florence, which on its failure was closed to him, except 
on conditions which, as in x,, it was unpossible for bun to accept. Comp, v^ 1. p. cytv. 
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That hope of mine, which ivhilome led me far 

From thy fair charms, which charm me more and more, w 
I now as false deplore, 

Made false by Death, of every good the foe ; 

For Love, through whom thy hands triumphant are. 

Had promised strength and peace on me to pour. 

Through wise and truthful lore s 

He my soul strengthened, poor and full of woe. 

And led me labours sweet, though hard, to know : 

He made me part from thee for honour’s sake, 

'Wishful for cliee to take. 

My way, to win more fame and high estata » 

My lord I followed should one say me “ No ” 

When 1 proclaim him noblest lord on earth. 

That “ No '* in lies hath birth ; 

For never was there one so good and great, 

Wise, temperate, brave, and largely liberal, 

More just than doth to lot of mortals fall. 

Tins lord, by €h>d’s own justice fashioned, 

For virtue, of all men that ore, elect. 

Used with supreme effect 

His power, far more than any erst had done w 

By neither pride nor avarice was he led, 

Nor fortune ill in him revealed defect ; 

For still one might detect 

The strength which, dauntless, bade his foes come on. 
■Wherefore by right and good choice was I won 45 


17 We are again reminded of Coma tii (II t6-*o)» 

The poet's hope in Henry of Lnaembor;; had led him to reject all <^her mean* of 
retnmine to Florence llie subject matter of the poem led him to dwell on that hoM as the 
reason of h» alisence, rather th4tn on the fact that the city had banished him. That nope the 
Emperor’s deith had frustrated, yet he could not regret that he had followed one who was 
so worthy of all honour Line aa reminds us of So// ii t, and the estimate of Henry's 
ch*iracter of /*ar xxx and £// t vii a Comp to) I pp ci -cui 

Wittc quotes a parallel from an unpublished canrone asenbed m some MSS to Dante— 

** Quesio mm^n^/ktnU, var, g%ocp^^ 
gmtth " • ■ 

The words find a striking parallel in t x* 5 Henry was^ in Dante's thonghta, 
the divinely chosen ruler who rea^d the ideal of the Jbt 

Comp, the picture of the ideal deltyerer m // i 103. Witte quotes anothei pa i a Kcl 
from the caniooe tons named— 

**Aila tm^am mmmi/eatm H Prrv 
Ancom ekt gii V contrmni vtnium* 
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In retinue of lord bo dear to stay ; 

And if Buch went aatray 

Who Btiove against hia might with all their power, 

I might not with their hoBta of falsehood tun. 

I went with him, and shunned his'foes alway, n 

Ifor should we pine away, 

Though Death hath turned the sweet cup into sour , 

For man should still do good because ’tis good, 

STor can he fail who doeth what he should. 

Some are there who but use for wealth and praise u 

The goods which they to Nature’s bounty owe ; 

Whence little heed, 1 trow. 

They take how they their life may rightly lead. 

The honour others give no worth displays ; 

But honour which a man in act doth show, n 

As righteous uses grow, 

That is hia very own, and praised his deed. 

How were such glory then os nought decreed 
Wlien Death a lord so loved and honoured slew t 

No true soul takes that view, a 

Nor healthy thought, nor soul with vision clear. 

O saintly soul, raised to thy heavenly meed. 

Subject and foe alike thy loss might rue, 

Did but this world pursue 

Its course as ruled by men who good revere, — m 

Bue his own guilt, who from thee failed and fell, — 

Rue his own life, who loved and followed well 

I wail my life, for thou, my lord, art dead , 

Mora than I love myself did I love thee, 

In whom was hope for me, 75 

Of home-return, where I should be content 
And now, with all that hope of comfort fled. 

More than all else, my life goes heavily 
Death, stem and harsh to see, 

^ Comp. S/ w 4, m which Dante nproachei the Italuuipnncee for reeuliag (he ordinance 
of God ID r^ectiDg Henry's sovereign^. 

Almost a re/iiCM of Can*, xvu 8S-40, oa true nohlCty 
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How liast thon ta’en from me the sweet intent, m 

Once moie to see the fairest pleasures blent, 

That e’er the power of Nature brought to birth 
In lady of groat worth, 

Whose beauty is so full of holiest grace I 

This thou hast taken from me, and assigned u 

Such sorrow as men never know on earth ; 

For now, in life-long dearth, 

I have no hope to see the much-loved face ; 

For he is dead, and I am far off still. 

And therefore hopeless sorrow works its will. m 


My song, thou jonmeyest into Tuscan land, 

To that great joy above all others dear ; 

End then thy journey there, 

Telling in words of woe my sad estate. 

liut, ere thou jiass from Lunigiana’s strand, » 

To Marquis Franceschmo draw thou near. 

And, with thy sweet speech clear. 

Tell him some hope in him with me doth wait ; 

And since my distance from him sore doth grieve. 

Pray him that I his answer may receive. »» 


Hie cntict who reject Danle'^ nathonhin ley stre^ oo the ioeomistenc> between this 
Unpiace and the bittemeu with which he spcaai oT the Florentmea m n and generally 
througMut the , and Tnvulno nscuroes, on the sitpDontion that the Cmmwfm was 

written by Ono de Pistoia, that the lady who » thus praisra was one of 0 esh and blood, 
Selvaggia. or anolheri whom the ^oet had hoped to see on returning to his native dty 1 
own that 1 do not see the alleged incompatibiucy Dante's boming Indication against the 
Citizens of Florence might weirco*eaist, as Pmr nv 1-9. shows that it did, with a pasnonate 
affection for the city of hi^ birth with an equaTIr passionate eagerness to end his days there, 
tf that were possible, as it had once seemed possible, consmently with his self-respecL 

M The vnfwf of the Ctt u t f iu has furnished arguments for the adverse critics If it had to 
MSS through the 1 unigiana on its way to Tu cany, it mu^t* they urge, have been sent from 
France or Provence, or at least Liguria or Lombardy, and we have no record of Dante's 

? rescnce in ai^ of those regions till we find him m <317 with Can Grande at Verona It is, 
think, a sufficient answer to thit ob)cction to mm, that the very incompleteness of our 
knowledee of Dante s waiidenngs after the death or Henry Vll , admits the possibility of a 
visit to Verona or to Bresaa, where Moroello Mala^na had been appointed by Henry aa 
Impenal vicar Dante, as Purg vlii rei-tys show*, was largely indebted to the friendship 
Slid hospitality of the whole family, and the FMnceschino who is here named was named 
with him as procurator in the negotiation of the treaty of Sartana (1306), between the 
Malaspina family and the Bishop 01 Lnni Compu vo) 1 jp Uxxv So far as 1 know, there 
was no like connexion between that family and either ol the two other poets to whom the 
CanMone has baea coiyecturalty ascribed 
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DAtfTE’S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


L CBEOO. 

Full oft have I of Love wnt many rhymes, 

As swe^t and fait and pleasant as I might, 

And much have sought to polish them betimes ; 

But now my every wish is altered quite, 

Because I know that I have spent in vain s 

My labours, and scant wage may claim of right 
From that false Love I now my hand restrain ; 

The pen that wrote of him aside being laid, 

And, as a Christian, speak of God full plain. 


I In God the Father I believe, Who made m 

All things that are, from 'Whom all good doth flow 
That is through all their varied forms displayed. 

Ii. Through heaven and earth His grace still worketh so, 

And out of nothing He created all, 

Perfect, serene, and bright with beauty’s glow i' 

It » not without « ceitain me^isure of hcsitatioa that I have decidei) on tnnslatin; and 
publishing the senes of didactic poems that follow 1 must own that I do not find in them 
the traces of the master’s hand Tht. narrative which introduces them is siispictouHly defec 
ttve as to date and place It comes to us through an anonymous Mb (luii in the tiibl 
Riccardiana of Florence), is not mentioned by Boccaccio or any of the earlier commen* 
tators on the Comm^ia On the other hand, it » received by Fiaticelli, Witte, and KralH, 
and included by the two Utter in thetr t^nn^latlon% of Dante’s Minor Poems. Ihe tradition 
connected with it has a certain biogr iphical interest 71 ie poems themselves represent t iir>) 
enough the current thcoioj^ and rthics of the Latin Church of the 1 -^th and 14th cenluricb, 
and thus serve to throw li„nt on Dante's teachmg And so the scale was turned m favour of 
translating, and the reader can exercise his own ;uiJgmejit I begin with epitoouving the 
tradition to which I have referred 

After the Contmedta was iiublished. It was studied by many theologians^ among others by 
those of the Franciscan Order 1 hey read in /Vrr xi 131-139 the lamentations of bt Francis 
over the degeiieracv of his Order, and the p<>et*> oan word as to th*it degeneracy 'lhe> 
were irritated and set to work to see if they could find materials 111 his buok for accusing him 
of heresy He was brought before the Inquisitor on that charge lie ivkcd for *1 short 
respite to prepare his defence It was then past vespers (d r m ; By 9 a si neat d i) he 
speared with his Prolession of Faith, written during the n ght, in thr same metre the 
Commtdta As soon as the Inquisitor had read it, with twelve master^ in theology ts his 
assessors, who were unable to find heresy ui it, he pioiiounced a sciiteoce of acquittal and 
dismissed the accusers with a reprimand 

I own that the storv reminds me overmuch of Defoe’s Iiuroduction to Drelincourt on Daitk, 
and 1 ’>ee in it something like a pious frsud, the object of which was to gain the sanction of 
a great name for an edifying manual of iaitb and devotion. The DtUamondo ut 1 tzio 
degli Uberti shows that the form of the irraa rtma soon attracted manv imitators and I take 
the writer of these poems to have been one of them. Possibly also— for the motives of the 
writers of a^ocryfha ire oTieti manifold— he may have thougnt lie wa» doing somotlung to vmdi 
cate the fair fame ot Dante aLainst the charge of heresy It will be remembered that the 
De MonarchtA hod been condemned and burnt as heretical by the Cardinal del Pot,gettu, 
wjtn the authority ofPope John XXII , after Dantes death (Bocc V D ^ a59i ed 1733) 
With re.a'd to the paraphrase of ihe Seron PeuiieiitiAl Psmms in tc*za riuta which arc 
commonly printed with the Profession of Faith, there s-emed to me to be 1 ven less reason 
for entering »n the work of a translator I do not find any adequate evidence, external or 
inicrnal, of their genuineness. Th^ present no speaal points uf interest in connexion with 
Dante’s ackoowledged work, or with the belief of the Mediaeval Chuich, and without such 
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iiL Both things that under sight, touch, hearings fall, ' 

Were fashioned by His goodness infinite, 

And those vhich we things intellectaal calL 
IT. And I believe the Son did flesh unite, 

Man’s flesh and life, in womb of Virgin blest, a 

Who helps us with her prayers by day and night : 

And that the Godhead’s glory thus did rest 
On Christ, in all His sinless holiness, 

As holy Church doth m her praise attest. 

V. Him thus we perfect God and man confess a 

The only Son of God, eternally 
Begotten, God of God, whose Name we bless : 

VI Begotten, not created, God most High, 

Like to the Father, with the Father One, 

And a ith the Holy Ghost , mysteriously » 

All Incarnate, Who that He might all atone. 

Upon the holy Cross was crucified. 

Not for His fault, but of free grace alone 
Then did He pass to that pit deep and u ide 

Of darkness that He might the souls set free 30 

Of the old fathers that did there abide. 

With watching hearts, till God and man should be 
United, and throw wide their pnsou door. 

And by His passion give them liberty. 

Certain it is that who holds this true lore w 

Complete, and with unswerving fealty, 

Is through that Passion saved for evermore 

points of contact a tranMatton of u tr'inslatton of vet another tianslation has but little chance 
of being more th*in a «cak dilution of the original 

J he re «der will hardly, I think, be surprtkcU that, with this view of the characters of the 
poems, 1 have tlioitght it best to nummise m\ work av a commentator 1 Have not thought 
It necesbary to gtie scriptural pruofs (<f the iU>ctruics asserted in the ( rcun, or to point out 
how the fstudfi (1 can ^cnrcely ^ay the Pante, by iollouiug in the footsteps of 

the Church » Ctecds, avoids the crrois of Cbioii utid C&uithus, of Anus aud SabclUus, of 
Nestoniis and Liityrches. 1 he writer apparmiiv knows nothing of the Cpmmedia, and yet 
the tradition whu h introduces the Piraimrise makes il at the st irting pomt of the charge of 
heresy ^\ouId il not ha\e ii tnouen. one asks, to refer to tlie poet s examination by the 
three great Apostles in Paradt^> if it nad been neccssaiy to Miidicate its orthodoxy? And 
further, the writer thinks of the Dante nhoni he personates oii>\ as the author of the poems 
of the ytta Nwvttf and those poems simply amiton Ihe allegorical significance of the 
donna ^enttU "as one with rhilosophy , of the idcauaed Eestnec as one with Iheologyi is 
clearly unknown to htm even by report He puls into Dante b lips a confession like that 
which we find in Chaucer's Personts Talt, that ilso being probably the pious fraud of a 
personated authorship 

Comp the inference of // pi as deduced from the recc ved dogmas of the Church. 
IfHell be part of God's creation, it must owe its origin to Supreme Goodness as well as to 
Supreme Power 

M We note the medieval views of the Descent into Hades as seen in H iv 5«-6o. 
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And him who douhteth thU, or doth deny, 

As heretic we blame, his own worst foe, 

Losing his sotil that doth not this descry. « 

VIII. From the Cross taken, m the grave laid low. 

On the third day, with body and with soul, 

He rose again, as we believe and know. 

IX. And with the self-same flesh, complete and whole. 

He took from her, the Virgin Mother blest, » 

He soared on high beyond the starry pole ; 

X And sits, and shares the Eternal Father’s rest, 

Till He shall come to judge the quick and dead. 

And recompense them both with interest 
Wherefore let each man’s work of good be sped, » 

And for good deeds let him hope Paradise, 

Where God’s graco shall on us His heirs be shed. 

And ho who sunk in sin and vices hes. 

Let him expect in Hell all gnef and pain, 

Sharing with demons their dread miseries. i» 

And of these woes no respite may he gam. 

For they unchanging last for evermore. 

And cries of anguish pour their ceaseless strain. 

XI From such a doom may He whom we adore. 

The Holy Spint, save poor souls undone, n 

Third Person, where is neither less nor more. 

For as the Father is, such is the Son, 

And such the Holy Spirit equally. 

One God, and of three Holies, Holy One. 

Such IS in truth the Blessed Trinity, 70 

That Son and Father, equally divme, 

Are with the Spirit One mysteriously , 

From this desire and love, as both combine. 

Proceeding, from the Father and the Son, 

Hot made nor yet begotten — this Creed's mine. r. 

xiL Ho from that Love and Purpose high alone, 

Of Son and Father doth proceed and reign, 

Hor this nor that as single source doth own. 

Who so attempts more subtly to explain 

The Fhnphnue of the Creeds, like the Creeds themselves, ignores the doetnne of 
which ocenpies eo pronuiimit a phice lo the Cfftmtudia 
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What the full Being of onr God may be, «> 

Wastes all his labour, and his toil is vain, 
ziii. Alone let it suffice that firmly we 

Believe in that which Holy Church doth teach, 

Who thereof giveth us the true decree. 


SACRA HENTA. 

I Baptism, I do believe, adometh each bs 

'With grace divine and makes him wholly clean 
Of sm, and doth to every virtue reach : 

The fruit of water and the word is here^ 

Nor more than once is it to any given. 

Though he from deadly sin return in fear. k 

And falling this, all hope from each is nven 
Of passing onward to the life eteme. 

Although ho own all virtues under Heaven. 

Light of that lamp that doth so brightly hum. 

From the blest Spirit oft in us doth show, » 

And all our wishes in the right way turn, 

For keen desire for Baptism bumeth so 
In us, that for his right volition still, 

No less than deed, the righteous man we know. 

II And to cleanse us from our unnghtcous will, «« 

And from the sins that from God separate. 

We Penance have for wholesome chastening still , 

III Nor by our power, nor skill, however great. 

Can we return to win God’s bounteous grace. 

Unless Confession comes to renovate. >os 

This first involves contrition to efface 

Ills thou hast done, with thine own mouth then speed 
To own the sin that works in us apace. 

Then Satisfaction we, as next stagey reach, 

Which with the acts aforesaid doth unite, no 

Used well, to win the pardon we beseech. 

^ Acetd/t vtHum ad titmtnia ti fit tacramentvm was the definittoa of mediBvml 
Fram the Greed we pass to an account of the Seten Saenments of the r«tin 
Church, Baptism, Fen.mce| the Eucharist, Ordination, Confirmation (the Chrism of L laj). 
Extreme Imction, Matnmc^, The order in which they are named is not that of theologicatl 
systems. Possibly the necesbitiet of rhyme say have 1 m to the varution* 

VOL. IL 
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ir. But since our evil foe doth still incite . 

Out weak will unto wrong, to our great woe. 

And little fears our virtue’s vaunted might, 

That we may ’scape the fraud that cruel foe >>■ 

Still ever plans our weakness to ensnare, 

E’en he from whom all world-wide evils flow, — 

Our Lord and God doth in His love prepare, 

Father and Friend, Chnst’s Body and His Blood, 

And on the altar shows them to us there, i*> 

His own dear Body, which upon the wood 

Of the blest Cross hung, and Its blood there shed 
To liberate us from the foul fiend’s brood. 

And if, apart from error, truth be read. 

We see the very Christ, the Virgm’s Son m 

Veiled m the Host beneath the form of bread, 

True God commingled with true Man in One, 

Beneath that outward show of bread and wme. 

That gift by which our Paradise is won. 

So great and holy, wondrous and divine, ua 

Is that mysterious awful sacrament. 

That my best speech the truth may not defina 
This gives us boldness, gives encouragement, 

Against the cunning tempter’s subtlest art. 

So that his skill on us is vainly spent ; iss 

For there God hears the pleadings of our heart. 

Which flow from fervent faith in love intense. 

And fiom sincere contrition take their start. 

The power to work this miiacle immense. 

To sing the hours, and others to baptise, im 

These gifts of might priests only may dispense, 

V VL And to confirm our Chnstian mysteries. 

We Chrisma and the holy oil possess. 

Through which our faith gains stronger energies, 

1 II Our flesh, which evermore to sin doth press, ms 

Its pulses stirred by sensual appetite. 

Oft prompts to deeds of foul lasciviousness. 

To check this evil God, in wise foresight. 

Appointed Marriage as a remedy, 

Bo that this nn might lose its baneful might u> 
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And thus from Satan’s snare that ne may fly, 

The seven blest sacraments a way provide, 

TVith prayers and ftltna and fasts continually. 

DEOALOaCB. 

I Ten great Commandments God has given as guide, 

The first that we should worship Him alone, ui 

Nor to false gods and idols tnm aside, 
n. Nor to His holy Name should wrong he done. 

Or hy false swearing, or by deed unblest, 

Hut ever should we bless the Holy One. 
in. The third that we should from all labour rest im 

On one day of the week, the Lord’s own day. 

As in the Church’s law is manifest. 

IV And ’tis His will that we should duly pay 

To Father and to Mother reverence meek, 

Since we from them denve our mortal clay. in 

V.vi. No uroug on life or goods of others wreak, 
viL But chastely live, in stainless purity, 

Nor shame for others nor dishonour seek, 
vin. For naught of good we find beneath the sky, 

Should we false witness ’gainst our neighbour bear, »» 
Lest false and true in common ruin lie. 

Nor "should fierce wrath of passion us ensnare 
To shed another’s blood, and so to mar 
That face of God which we, His creature^ share, 
ix. Nor u ill he from a deadly sin be far its 

Wlio shall his neighbour’s wife or goods desir^ 

For then his base desires love’s entrance bar. 

X The last of all is that our wills aspire 

No more to gain what is another's right. 

For that too parts us flrom our heavenly Sire w 

And that we may be ready, day and nighty 
To keep His holy Law continually, 

Vice shun we, for it sweeps ns from His sight 

V* At UI the rece i ifed emneement of the Letm Charclw what we know at the Second 
C maandiaent it incoipotated with the Fine, 7*he position mn to the Sutb, as co win g 
Utwm the Ninth and Tenth, has, so far as i know, tio authority The dtviston of the 
Tenth into two separate precepts was needed, after the asialfBinatioa of the tint and Second, 
to keep up the numencal idea of tho Decal^;u%. 
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6BFTBM PBCCATA MORTAUA. 

I. In Pride the root of every sin doth he ; 

Hence man hiniBelf doth hold in loftier fame »• 

Than others, and deserving lot more high. 

II Envy is that which makes tts blush for shame, 

With gnef beholding others’ happiness, 

Like him, whom we the foe of God proclaim. 

UL Wrath still more woe doth on the wrathful press, im 

For its fierce mood hghts up Hell’s fiery heat ; 

Then ill deeds come, and loss of hohness. 

IV. Sloth looks with hate on every action meet. 

And to ill-doing ever turns the will. 

Is slow to work, and quick to make reheat. m 

V Then Avarice comes, through which the whole world still 

Vexes its soul, and breaks through every law 
And tempts with gain to every deed of ill. 

VI Both fool and wise foul Gluttony doth draw, 

And he who pampers still his appetite, tn 

Shortens his life, to fill his greedy maw. 
vu And Lust that comes the seventh in order right. 

The bonds of fnendship breaks and brotherhood. 

At variance still with Truth and Beason’s light 
Let us against these sins have fortitude, as 

(They need but little ink to register) 

So may we pass where loftiest pleasures brood. 

I say, to enter in that cloister fair, 

Behoves we lift our orisons to God, 

Whereof is first our Paternoster prayer. no 

FATER^OBTEB. 

1. Our Father, who in Heaven hast Thine abode, 

11 Thy iName be ever hallowed in our praise, 

And thanks for all Thy goodness hath bestowed. 

^ Hu Ijkt of the Mven deadly siot has at least the interest of presenting a parallel to the 
2 X lie. We may compare Chaucers Piriom^^ Tale aa dealing more 
fully with the same subject 

^ Here we have an opportunity of comparing the real with the a^ryphal Dante. A 
compenson of this Perai^rase of the PaUmositr with that of Purs* x-sx will, 1 believe, 
enable ns to measure ^ difference between the two Here again one thinks that if the 
apocryphal sttwy had bc«n true, it would have been more effective to (^uote what had already 
ap^red in the Cemmedta It u suggestive that we find the tame explanation of the 
Luftra not a m«Uo% 
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III. Thy kingdom come, e’en as its meaning weighs 

IV, This piayer of ours, and may Thy Will pierail 

T. On earth, as it in Heaven is done always. 

VI Give, Father, of out bread the daily tale. 

And may our sins be of Thy grace forgiven, 

Nor aught we do of Thy good pleasure fail 

VII. And as we too for^ve, do Thou from Heaven 

Grants for Thy part, forgiveness full and free. 

To save us from the foes with whom we’ve striven 

VIII. Our God and Father, Fount of Charity, 

Protect and save us from the subtle snate 
Ct Satan and his darts that deadly be , 

So that to Thee we may uphft our prayer 

That we Thy grace may ment, and may come 
Thy kingdom by devotion full to share 

IX. We pray Thee, Lord, whose glory lights our gloom. 

Guard us from troubles : Lo I to Thee our heart 
With lowly glance looks upward to its Home. 

The blessed Virgin-mother too has part, 

And nghtly, m our praises ; well may prove 
Fit close for this, the service of our art. 

We pray her that to grace of God’s great love 

She lead us, by the might of her blest prayer. 
And from the snares of Hell our souls remove 
And all who, through their sins in darkness fore 
May she relume, and loose with gracious mien 
Unbinding from the toils of Hell’s despair. 

AVE MAUIA. 

Ave Ifana, Mother, Maid, and Queen 

Most Gracious, God doth ever with thee stay , 
Above all women high in heaven serene < 

Blest also be tliy Son, to whom I pray. 

Our Jesus Christ, to guard us from all ill. 

And load us with Him to eternal day 
Blest Virgin, may it ever be thy will 
To let thy prayer to God for us arise, 

That He may here be our Protector still. 

And bring us at the last to Paradisei 
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ECLOGUES. 


I. 


JOANNKS DE TIBGItilO TO DXKTE AUOniERI. 

Ah, gentle voice, to all tiie Muses dear. 

Who with new rhymes dost soothe the tioubled woild, 

Still striving, with the branch of life’s true tree, 

To cleanse it from the taint that bringeth death, 

lly laying bare to view the threefold coasts^ • 

Assigned to souls, as mcnts may demand . 

Hell for the lost; for those that seek the stars 
Lethe ; and realms above the sun for saints ; 

I 

JOAMKSS OB rXBGILIO TO DAKTB ALfCKlFRI 
There li to me lomething luigularly touching in the poetical correspondence which now 
meets us It belongs to the last years of IHiite*# life, llie and Purea orta w ere 

already finished when u Ix^an, ana in sume bense puUishecL Before it closed the Partuiut> 
also was completed, and Bel ly contains, therefore, the last words that are extant from the 
poet’s hand It did not reach the friend to whom it was addressed till that hand wa« cold i» 
death. After the manner of the style which they had cnosen, the scholar records » hit 
epiufdi to the memory of the ina<>ter that deith had interrupted him ui this return to the 
lighter and snore graceful fonns of lAtiii scholarbhlp 

PmKua Pterne demum renmaiai avenU 
Aiivpot Mem t leehtm itvida rmp^l opm*P 

And the poems throw light on the occupations of the later Tears of Dante's life I'h great 
work to ^wh heafen and earth Imd lent their hands is finished, and there is ti > other work to 
take Its plac^ What more natural thin that the worn and weary spirit^u oni and weary, and 
yet calnm and brighter than when he be^a the Cmrrmrn/rtf^houfd fall back upon (he forms 
of compositioii in which he had gained his first laurels, and attained his first consciousness of 
Iheexeelhmce (^the 1 67) adiich had won men’s praise That return to the 

classicad studies of their boyhood has b^n ^miliar enough to us in the lives nf English 
statesmen and men of letters Fox and Lord Wellesley, and Lord Derby and Mr Glad 
stone and I«ord Stratford de RedclifTe, may berve by way of sample fur a more complete 
induction 

One wishes that we had more information as to the young scholar who was thus honoured 
by the poet's fnendshm 1 he epithet Minister, apnlied to him by Boccaccio and an anony- 
mous commentator of the X4th century (rrat O M \ soy), implies that he was re(.ok>» rd 
as, m some sense, a teacher or professor The poems tnemselves show that he wrote from 
Bologna It may perhaps be reasonably mferred from tlie fact that the title He Vtrgilio 
took the place of a Mtronymic that he did not belong to the class that piqued usdf upon a 
descent from the older noble families of Italy l^at name, however, obviously tells us more 
than this It unpbes that he too had found m Virgil, as Dante, Ins master and his guide 
As the Church historian of Caesarea chose to call lumself Eusebius Pamphtli, that he mtght 
thus acknowledge his obligations to his early fneud and instructor , as Peter Damian took 
his second name from tlie brother whom he loved {Par xa xo6^ n X 'O Giovanni identified 
himself by the new name, which thus indicated the po-.t whom be delighted to honour , and 
this, we may well believe, wax the starting>po nt of Dante’s regard for him He addmses 
fais fhend as eeiux^ and we may infer therefore that he was considerably the younger of the 
iwa We can well understand, remembering bow a difference of feeling as to the transcending 
merits of Virgil s genius had divided Dante f om the pnmo amtee of his own youth, Guido 
de* Careicanti x 59, ft ), the joy with which he would welcume (lie a/Tcction of (lie s ouiig 
scholar, who. in this matter, was altogether like-minded with himself Of the other facts 
recorded of the 3 oiiuger of the (wo, we may note that be is Kud to have taught Virgil, Statitw, 
Lucan, Ovid, the four poets of 1 / iv , in a state-supported school at Bc^gna up to 1331, and 
to have removed aftenrards to Cesena, where he f^babh died, and that he carried on a 
literary correspondence, of the same type ae that on which we now enter, witli the poet 
AlbertittO Musatto of Pndua. Altogether J see in him one the most noteworthy repr^ 
sentativei of tlie earlier Italian renaissance. £r 4 i. 13 fixes the opening of the correspondence 
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Why vQt thou still such lofty topics treat 

Foi the rude herd, while we, with study pale, » 

Bead nothing from thee, poet though thou art t 

Sooner the wary dolphin with his lyre 

Shall Davus guide, or solve the riddling Sphinx 

Her knotty problems, than the headlong herd 

Illiterate figure Tartarean deptlis, u 

And secrets of the Heaven, by Plato’s self 

Scarce fathomed ; yet these things the town buffoon, 

"Who would dnve Horace from the world, croaks out, 

By reason undigested. Thou wilt say, 

“ Hot to those speak I, but to expert souls, » 

Though in the people’s language.” Well, the world 
Of scholars scorns that language. Here it one 
Unvaiyiiig, not in thousand dialects. 


at a date sutin<.<iu«at to 13x8 Comp vtd t p carirtti It is noticeable too, as CiotaD^u htm^eir 
boi^ts in a poem to Alumtato after Dantes death, that this as far as he Lnew (the 
r cloaues of Calpumius were not discovered till the 15th century), the &rst revival of tbe 
Viritman type. 

** futuia MfiM ^osihac nexirts tnfitUa 
Ihtttc ta m€Cttm etriarti fttyrtu Mtm, 

Lifiitux Atir aco fut nunc iH Itiort dorvnt 
QmA ftneta saerm prmttximt saUtbus nmbm ' 

'^Th*it reed our later bards have left untouched 
liil lityrus, in daxs now patt, with me 
Competed, -^Lydian 1 ttyrus, who now 
Sxeps > n the ^dnan hhore, where pme^woods spread 
Iheir sacred shadows on the grassy mead.'* 

ECLOGUE 1 

1 It will be noted th*it /'<'/ 1 in simply au epistle In Ijitin verse The butoUc form, with 
its 1 It) ms and Mop>u^ is, cuaractenstically enough, introduced br Dante nt Ac/ 11, Tbt 
opening lines show that the writer knew at least the scope and {uan of the Commedtay as 
1 85 indicates a speci d rtcainint nice u ith the Statius episode in Pmrg zxi 86-1 36 Joannes 
hid prolialily been allowed to see tbe MS of the first two cantiques ** Lethe " implies a 
knowledge of Put^ xxx 143 1 he*' bough* has been ideiitihed with the " laurel" uf the 

iruet, ur the " wood ' of £i/>d xv as More probably the wTiier alludes to tlie "golden 
Dranch *' which served A.neav as a paaNpcM*! tlirough the unsean world {/Sh vi 143). 

9 'ihe scholar remonstrate'* with the master on the form which be had chosen Why 
treat ( t sush grave themes in the > uLar tongue and for the common people ? We may infer 
that Dante**! apology for his be oved fc(gtxre m £ u <6, Cohv 1 6*13, had not come 
uuder lus young fnend's eyes. Davus (as in the ** sttwy hch (Xdt^us "of Terence, 
Andr 1 s) IS the typical man uf no culture Sooner inif;ht «c think of him as equally able 
with Oedipus to •*olve the nddle of the bphinx as to imagine him entenng into the m> 'itenes, 
beyond I'lato s ken, of Purgatory and Pondue Surely Hiose who had grown pale with study 
had a claim on the poet they honoured 

Was the btiffbon reciter to biwl out lu the street ihe tilings he Could not understand? 
If the words are taken as describing what had actually happened, they imply something like 
R general pubhcation of the Cimmrdta fVnbably, nowevwi, they aie onh an anticipation 
of wliat may be, and the scholar appeals to the irritable senvittveness whicti his friend had 
shoe n when, ns in the stones told (Aev 114, 1x5) Sacchetu and others, he heard his earlier 
Italian poems nungled ^ blacksmitu and donkey dnvers as they pursued their callmg 

IB Dante might answer that he wrote not for the common herd, but for the men of cultnie. 
** Well." u the reply, " men of culture won't have tbe ' vulgar tongue * at any pnee *' Ibat 
would be true even If there was a recognised Italian langiuige , bow much nioie when theca 
were only a thousand diale^I 
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And none of those trith whom thou lank’st as sixth, 

Kor he thon followest on thy heavenwaid path, • 

‘Wrote in the speech that through the market rings 
Wherefore, out-spoken critic of our bards, 

If thou wilt give free course lUr speak my mind. 

Be not too wasteful, throwmg pearls to swine, 

ITor clothe the sisterhood of Castaly w 

In unmeet raiment, but, I pray thee, choose 

The speech that will most widely give thee fame 

For thy prophetic song, the common lot 

Of tins and of that nation. -'Even now 

Full many a theme there is that waits thy speech. » 

Tell with what flight the bearer of Jove’s bolts 

Made for the stars : tell what the flowerets fair 

And what the lilies that the plowman crushed 

Tell of the Phrygian does that wounded lie, 

Tom by the teeth of fierce Molossian hounds ; « 

Tell of Ligurian mountains, and the fleets 
Of fair Farthenope, in verse of thine. 

So that thy fame may spread to Gades old, 

Alcides’ city, and that Istor’s stream 

May hear and wonder, as will Pharos too, k 

And where Ehssa once was owned as queen. 

If fame dehght thee, it will scarce content 
To be cooped up within a narrower sphere. 

And find thy glory in the vile herd’s praise. 

Lo I, the priest — if thou that claim concede — a> 


M Why not follow the five great Latin poets with whom Dante had joined himself in f/, iv. 
XU2, or Statu whom he had met m T We are tempted to ask whether 

Joannes thought thuit they had written in a Iwguage ' not understanded of the people ** among 
whom they lived f 

^ The words mi^ht refer to the cnticisou in the B , but, as we have seen reason to 
believe that the writer had not read that book, we may more probably connect them with 
passimes like Purg xxiv 55-63; xxvi 97-t86| which he had Just been reMing 

^ Yes, a Latin poem would give Dante a wider fame, not hmited to his own nation , and as 
fnr subjects, the scholar can suggest a r<mnd half doren for Ins master’s choice ^ere 
was the Ita<ian campaign of Henrv VII (voi 1 pp ci -cm ), the war of Ugucci me della 
I'nggiuola(j 9 <s// xv , vnl t p cxvi ) a^mst the ** lilies ” of the aty of flowers, or that of Can 
Grande, the Molossian mastiff, against the Paduans (1313), who, as claiming descent from 
Antenor, are desenbed as Pbrj gians, or that of Robert 11 of Naples against Piedmont and 
Genoa. A poem on such subjects as the-«e mij^t win a widespread fame, for which the Cofu- 
media could never hop^ from east and west, and north and south ''Pharos” of course^ 
points to Alexandria, and “Elissa** is Dado What a field was open to ammpon there' 
Wliat an example, we add, of the irony of history we might have had, had the master 
followed Che scholac^s eounsw I 

M The ambition of scholar led him to picture to himself his own share in the triumph 
Would It not be a proud moment for Dante as well as for himself 10 crown hun in the school 
of Bologna with the poet's wreath f What he had said as to subjects for an epic was not 
enough There was yet a wider choice Mountains and seas were alike full 0^ wars and 
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Of {hose fair nymphs trho hannt Aonian hills, 

And Maro’s servant, hearing Virgil’s name. 

Will gladly be the first to lead thee forth, 

’Mid crowds of loud-applauding worshippers, 

Thy temples crowned with wreaths of fragrant hays, n 
E'en as the herald, mounted on his horse. 

Exults, proclaimipg loud with echoing voice 
His leader’s trophies to the joyful crowd. 

E’en now the alarm of war affrights mine ears : 

What threats are those of father Apennine f •• 

Why are Tyrrhenian waves hy Nereus lashed 1 
Wliy rages Mars on this side or on that t 
Take thou thy lyre, and calm that tumult wild. 

Unless thou sing of this, while other hards 

Hang on thee, that alone thou sing to all, a 

They will remain untold. Yet even now. 

If thou, who dwell’st hard hy Endanus, 

Give me the hope that thou wilt visit me. 

And count me worthy of some kindly lines. 

And if it irk thee not to read my verse, n 

Weak though it bo— e’en such as goose o’er-hold 
Might cackle to the swan of sweetest song — 

Or answer, Master mine, or grant my pmyer. 


II. 


DANTE AUOBIEIU TO JOANNES DE VIBOIUa 

Those letters black on patient paper traced 
We road, those warblings from Pienan breast. 

Flowing oo softly, flowing too for us, 

rumoun of war, otily waiting fur the touch of the poel'n hand, and without that, destined to 
be left unsung He hints even that his fmsd*s song might restrain the fierce pauious of the 
comlwtanta 

V As sojourning in Ravenna, communicating with one of the mouths of the Po by a canal, 
JDante w ts described as a dweller by that nver He had nven his fnend the hope that he 
would «ome day or other visit him at Bologna, and show Uiat he counted him worthy of his 
friendship. To that vij,it Joannes looked forward Meanwhile iheswanof Italian poetry will 
perhaps condescend to listen even to the cackling of the goose One feels, however, as one 
readh that last line, that the young poet looked onhioiBelf asat least an ugly duckling growing 
tow irds swauhood 

ECLOGUE II 

We can imagine the half^amused feeling with which the master read the scholar's letter 
Tn adopting as the form of his answer the pattern presented by the Virgilmn Eclogues, there 
IS perhaps a playful reminder that he tiM knows something of VirgU ; lliat he is as skilled lo 
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And ao it olianced we toM our tale of goats 

Fresh from their pastures, I beneath tlie oak, s 

And Melibosus with me. He indeed-^ 

For much he sought with me to road that song — 

“O Tityrus” began, “I pray Uiee tell 

What Mopaus means I ” And I, O Mopsus, smiled. 

And then he urged his question more and more. u 

Conquered at last by my great love for him. 

My laughter scarce loprcssed, I answered him. 

“ Why ravost thou, 0 foolish one?” said I, 

*' The goats thou tendesi, they demand thy care, 

E’en though thy meagre fare may vex thee too. u 

Unknown to thee the pastures where the shade 
Uf Mssnalus o’erhangs, and hides the sun 
With sloping summit — pastures decked in tints 
Of thousand hues of grasses and of flowers. 

A lowly stream, by willow boughs o’erhung, » 

Surrounds them, from its surface scattering dew 
O’er all its banks, and hollows out a way, 

Wliete waters wander at their own sweet will. 

From the high summit flowing Mopsus there. 

While o’er the pliant grass his oxen ro\ e, ss 

Contemplates, at his ease, of men and gods 
The labours. Then, through pipes that snell with wind. 
He to his inner joys gives utterance, 

So that his sweet songs draw his herds to him. 

And lions calmed rush from the mountain’s height s, 
Uoun to the plain, and woters sta} their course. 

And mountain height and forest nod their heads.” 

that *' sUlo " as the yoxing poet who awumed the cognomen nf dt Vttgtitc * Ye*, he 
will be 'ixtyrxxsf x.\\^ **/ortutuitms 9 tn 4 x** fit Eel i 47 And the Mehliceus who u with tnm 
as (so the eat ly commentators tell the Dino Perim of Florencci the poet % fneud. who^e 
name hah met us in the story of the nr^t seven cantos of the In/tme (vol 1 p Ixxxvi ) In 
cicstgn&ims Joannes as Mopsiih there powUy a sportive refrreute to Z</ v a — 

** Jjont quoniam convfntmus amho^ 

7 ttealonof tn/Imrt itxes, efo thcete rwwtf,** 

It was well that tbe younger bard should be reminded of the nature and limits of hK gift 
< The two fri<md«> are together when tbe I^er comes Pennt waits to know its contents. 
Dante smiles instead of answering (comp V N c, 4) The goAtherd bad belter look after 
h» goats (Puf]' xxvii. 86), f t hu scholan 

17 Mainalus, the mountato of Arcadiat stands for the bucolic poetry in which Dante claims 
to be an expert It ** conceals the sun," because it interposes the veil of allegory between 
the r^er and its true meaning llie description of the stream which flows from the 
mountain reminds us of Dante's account of hu own special excellence a^ a poet in Pnrg zxiv 
52-54 ilie description of Mopsus as a second Dr^eus is obviously not aitiioui a toucu uf 
pUyful irony. 
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“O Titjrus,” spake he, “if Mopsus sings 
In unknown pastures, yet his unknown songs 
I yet may teach to these my wandering goats » 

With thee to guide me.” What then could I do^ 

When he thus urged me, panting eagerly t 

“ 0 Melibceus, to Aonkn hills 

Mopsus has given himself, year following year, 

While others toil o’er law and equity, <o 

And in the holy mountain’s shade grows pale. 

Washed in the stream that quickens poets’ life, 

And full, till breast, throat, palate overflow 

With milk of song, my klopsus summons me 

To take the leaves that grow on Feneus’ shore, u 

Where Daphne nos transformed.” 

“Whet ifrilt then do I” 
Said Mohboeus. “ Wilt thou ever keep 
Thy brons undocked with laurels, through the fields 
As shepherd known ? ” “ Nay, name end fame of seer, » 
Oft vanish, Meliboeus, into air, 

And scarcely has the Muse our Mopsus brought 
To full completeness, spite of sleepless nights.” 

Then spake I, indignation finding voice : 

“ What echoes will from hills and fields resound, ■ 

If with a laurelled brow I tune my Ijro 
To pieon hymns f And yet I own I fear 
The thickets wild, and fields that know not God. 

Were it not better done to deck my locks 

With triumph- wreath, and should I e’er return m 

Where my own Amo flows, to hide them there. 

Now grey, once golden, ’neath the laurel crown ? ” 


K AlciiLonis presses his inquiries It might be well for his scholars to learn the Virgilian 
verses which Mopsus had jiivt dent tolas luasier 'lii>ruk can n» lunger refuse to answer 
his questions "MopbUS is a votary of the Muses, dwelling on the Aoniaii Mount He 
summons me lo put in my claim to the laureate wreath ” The daughter of Feneus is DaphnOt 
!o\ cU b> ApoUo, and trausformed into a laurel {Jt/gt i 458-567) 

^ ** Well,** Is Meliboeus Feniil's naturO question, ** Will you act on that suggestion, write 
a poem, submit it to the judgment of schohura, aad claim the lauie ?** 

Ihe poet's answer is twofold He has fallen on evil d<i>b, and scarce!} even Mopsus, 
with all ills rcbtlebS study, lui'> gamed the reputation of a poet But great as might be the 
honour of the laureate wreath, n^oKna docs not atiract him The Guelph anti imperial city 
IS so place for him. Rather will he wait cil) he can return to Florence xxv i-xt ; voL 
I p box \ and chum it there Ihe of the original in I da pomts to a lest 

swarthy complexion than that which w« commonly associate with Dante's namoi and so far 
agrees with the Bargellv portndl. 
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And he, “ Who doubts this I Yet, 0 Tityrus, 

Bethink thee, therefore, how the time flies fast. 

The she-goats are grown old whom once we paired, u 
That they might bring forth young." 

Then iTepIied, 

“ When in my song the sea-girt mountain high. 

And those who dwell within the starry spheres. 

Shall be revealed, as now the realms of Hell, m 

Then ’twill be well with ivy and with bay 
To crown my brows. Wfll Mopsus grant me this ? ” 

“ Mopsus I ” he answered, “ See’st thou not tliat he 
Condemns the speech of that thy Comedy, 

As by the lips of women tnte and worn, n 

Bejected by the nymphs of Castaly ! " 

“ So IS it,” I replied, and then again 

I read thy verses, Mopsus. With a shrug 

He answered, “ 'Wlial then lies within our reach 

Our Mopsus to convert t” And then I said k 

“ I have an ewe, thou know’st her goodliest far 

Of all the flock, in milk abounding so 

That scarce she bears the weight of udders full, — 

’Heath the vast rock just now she chews the cud, — 

Joined to no flock, accustomed to no fold. fs 

Of her free will, unforced, she never fails 

To seek the milk-pail. Her ’tis in my mind 

To milk with ready hands, and ten jugs full 

Will I to Mopsus send.” “Do thou meanwhile 

Watch all the frolics of the gamesome goats, m 

And learn to fix thy teeth in hardest cmst=.’’ 

So sang we then beneath our oak boughs, I 
And Meliboeus, while our poor abode 
Saw homely meal preparing on the hearth. 

Meliboeus reminds bis fnend (hat time passes quickly 1 he young %hoUni who would 
welcome his poem are mwing up into manhood 
<7 *' Vess" 18 the poers answer ** when 1 have finiHh«K5 my PMrgaiary and my Paradis*^ 
then, and re^tuig mv claims on them, the jpoet’s wreath will be welcome " Mopsus, perhaps, 
will allow that This leadi to the question what Mopiu^ had baid and then to th^ Dante 
replies that he, Mopsus, contemns that form of poetry in thp vulgar tongue which even 
women can read and recite, and he reads the Ecugue which he hM received Mebberas 
naturailv asks how they shall convert Mopsus to a better mind And the answer is not far to 
seek. In bucolic language Dante has an ewe-goat from whose udders the milk flows freely 
and without constraint He will send him ten pails of that milk, that he may and 
judge In other words, he will let him see ten Cantos of the Paradtso 

I assign these words to Mehboeus. He warns Dante to beware ofthe men whom he has 
held up to reproof in the CofumedtHf and has thus made his enemies, and id hardships 
{Par XTii zxtf'^so) which result from tluU enouty. 
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JOANSES DB VIBOILIO TO DANTE AUOBIEBL 

Beneath the hills well watered, where we see 
Savena meet with Beno, apoTtive nymph, 

Her snowy locks entwined with wreaths of green, 

I found a shelter in a rock-hewn cave. 

My heifers cropped the herbage on the hanks^ s 

Lambs browsed on tender grass, the goats on dirubs. 

What should I do ? for I alone was there 
As dweller in the woods, the rest being gone 
Full speed into the city, business-pressed ; 

No Nysa or Alexis answered me, w 

Before, such constant comraJea With my hook 
I carved me pipes of water-reeds ; — best cure 
Is that for hours that linger — when the shade 
Of Adrian shore, there where the crowded pines 
In their long rows and stretching up to heaven, u 

O’erhang the fields as guardian deities, 

Fields sweet with myrtles and with thousand flowers. 

And where the watery Ram leaves no sands dry. 

But craves for showers his soft fleece to bedew — 

The whistling wind of Eurus blowing soft, a> 

Brought to my ears the song of Tityrus, 

Borne on the vocal fragrance, o’er the heights 
Of Meenalus, balm-breathing on Uie ear, 

And m the mouth milk-droppmg, like to which 

For many a day the guardians of the flock s 

Remember not, though all Arcadians be. 

Arcadian nymphs rejoice to hear the song. 

Shepherds, and sheep, and shaggy goats, and kine , 

ECLOGTTE III. 

1 The Sarpina (Savena) and Keno are two iiver« of Bologna The former dmdei into 
two branc^esi known aa the Old and the New, to which the epithets '* peen ” and ** tnowy ** 
respectively refer Adopting the buoobc style of hu master, Joannes describes himself as in 
solitude while his scholars h<id left him for their business in the city, and he was tuning his 
flageolet, 1 1 , taking up his pen to wricej when he heard the pipe of 1 ityrus resounding 
on (he Adrian shore In ocher words, he has received Dante s andf (he ten Cantos 

which accompamed it, llie former ne admires. It is lon^ since the poets of Italy had 
heard 'inythine like it It charms not only Virgilian scholars like himself, but even men ot 
rougher moods and lower culture It stirs him up to imitation. He too will play on the 
Virgilian reed, and for a tune lay aside his graver tasks. Benacus ( Lago di GardaX 
from which the Mincio flows to Mantua, represents the birthplace of Virgil, 
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E’en the wild asses run with pricked-up ears, 

And fauns come dancing from Lyceian heights. w 

And to myself 1 said, “ If Tityrus 

Thus charm the sheep, the cattle, and the goats 

Whilst thou, a dweller m the town, didst sing 

The song of cities, how long is it since 

The reed, Senacus-grown, has touched thy hps 

In shepherd’s song t Nay, let him hear that thou. 

Thou too a shepherd, singest in the woods." 

Nor did I linger then, but laid aside 

The greater reeds, and seized the slender ones. 

To breathe a new strain with my labouring lips. « 

And so, divine old man, thou wilt be found 
A second Tityrus , nay, the very man, — 

If we give credit to the Samian So 
Let Mopsus speak as Meiiboeus spoke. 

Ah me ' that thou shouldst dwell in squalid hut, u 

With dust o’erlaid, and shouldst in righteous wrath. 

Mourn for the fields of Amo, fields from thee 

Stolen, and from thy flocks. Ah, deed of ohame 

For that ungrateful city ! Yet I pray 

Wet not thy Mopsus’ cheeks with flowing tear°, n 

Nor in thy wrath torment thyself and him, 

Whoso love clings round thee full as close— I say, 

As close, 0 good old man, as doth the vine. 

That with a hundred tendrils clasps the elm. 

Oh, that once more thou mightest see thy locks, a 

Locks grey and sacred, gain a second youth, 

Chantetentticant the scholar thiaka more of the Edojrue than of the Paradtta Tf the 
*'divme old man" would but write always like ti Is, he would be a second Virgil->~Virgtl him- 
self re*ippeanng on earth, as m the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigration His ft lends 
hltqisus and MeUboeus may now foiiow^the latter, indeed, had already followed—lua 
example 

K 1 ityni«, in the bitterness of bis hfe as an exile, might nghtly pour out the vials of hu 
wrath on ^rence, but he might spare the scholar who loved him and clung round him at 
the vtae dings round the elm. 

M Ah ! if he could but return to florence and revisit his home once again t Is Phvllis, we ask, 
theOeania, ^whom we hair so little 7 Did Joannas know that it oi Xante's life 

to have been parted from herf {Par xvii 55) But meanwhile will he not visit him at Bologna 
and Join turn m his studiesf Each poet might write according to hu age He describes nas 
home and tha ho^tahty which he raers tn glowing colours, but, of course, after the bucobo 
fadnen. The “wild thyme" perhaps sunds for philosophic studies; ** poppy" for the 
infiuences of the medical studies la which Dante round refreshment We note, at 
all events, a reference to the sleeplessness from which Dante apparently suffered 1 he niush-> 
room and pepper, the garlic, the honey and the apples, stand, we may tuppo^e, for different 
forme el literature, the words of the wiset the satires, the sonnets, the cansent which made 
up a poet* feast. 
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Grown golden, and be trimmed by Phyllis’ self. 

How wilt thon then behold with wondering look 
Thy vine-clad cottage 1 Yet, lest long delay 
Bring weariness, thou may’st awhile rejoice oo 

To see my joy, the caves where 1 find rest ; 

Befresh thyself with me. We both will sing ; 

I, with my slender reed, thou playing still 
The part of master, with more majesty, 

So that age find his fitting place for each. et 

The place itself invites thee, flowing stream 
Purls through the cavern which the rocks protect, 

And where the shrubs waft breezes ; end around 

Wild niagoram pours its fragrance, and for sleep 

The poppy grows, and brings — so men report — to 

A sweet forgetfulness ; a couch for thee 

()f wilding thyme shall our Alexis strew 

Whom Corydon bids me call, and willingly 

Will N;sa gird herself to wash thy feet, 

And get thy supper ready. Thestylis tj 

Shiill season mushrooms with the pungent dust 
Of pepper, and subdue the garlic strong. 

If Meliboeus chance to gather that, 

Too rashly, in his garden. Hum of bees 

Shall bid thee to eat honey. Apples sweet m 

Shall be for thee to gather and to taste, 

Bosy as ^ysa’s cheeks are ; much lieside 
Thou wilt not touch as being all too fair ; 

And o’er the cave the ivy creeps and creeps, 

With wreaths prepared for thee. And, in a word, as 
No pleasure shall be lacking. Come thou then. 

Ami all liouour will be pmd lo the nsi«^» Ji y le there for the poet's wreath* The 
students of Bolc^ta (thkirhaaius, as an Arcadian mountain, is the symbol of cutture)(8ind 
they will rejuicemthenewpucms(;t« theEc'oguef)and the oldffw the CommeifM They 
will brins uieur tributes of honour (ya, UAtiegync vexsesT^ such as Meiib(3eus*Penm had 
delighted in when he received them at Boii^na. 

^ And why should litynis fear Bologna f Men of high and low estate are ready to give 
pledges of iheir laithfulness He might, at least, visit the scholar to whom he wa» so dour 
Chiron and ApoUo bad not disdamed the shepherd's life in a strange land, end why 
should hef 

M Then a new thought occurs to him, and Momus mahea *in«wer to htmeelf Idas (Virv* 
/*r/ iv yj, makes him ihe rich lOver « f Aleais), t e • Guido da Polenta of Rixenna, Dante's 
host and patron, will not allow him to lesve, and Dante himself will prefer Kavenna to 
Bologna* Wl^ should the scholar thus seek after (he un ttainablef Well, he eu only 
plead that he follows the law of his n'ltuxw He aumucs, and therefore he mutt love. 
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And with thee come all those who wish to see 
Thy presence with us, young and old alike, 

From hills Farrhasian, all who would admire 

In joy thy newer songs, and leam the old. » 

These will to thee their offerings bring, or goats, 

Fresh from the woods, or spotted hides of lynx. 

As Molibosus once was wont to do. 

Come then, and fear not, Tltyrus, our fields 

The lofty pines with waving heads, give pledge •< 

Of safety for thee , even so the shrubs,^ 

And acom-bearing oaks. Ho wiles are here, 

Ko plots, as thou dost deem, of frauds and wrong, 

Wilt thou not trust thyself to me who love thee ? 
Perchance thou scomest this my poor abode : ico 

And yet the gods have not disdained to dwell 
In hollow caverns, witness Chiron old, 

Achiiles’ foster-father, and Apollo, 

Who lived a shepherd with the sons of men. 

“ Art thou mad, Mopsus 1 Nay, lolas, he, ics 

The man of polished culture, will refuse, 

Seeing that thy gifts are but a peasant’s store, 

Nor is thy cave as safe as ore the tents 
Where Tityrus seeks repose. But what desire, 

So eager, leads thee, what new impulse stirs no 

Thy feet t ” The maid still gazes on the youth. 

The youth on bird, the bird upon the woods, 

Mopsus on thee, 0 Tityrus, and that gaze 

Engenders love. Boject me then, and I 

Will quench my thirst with Muso, Fhrygian-bom. lu 

Truly thou know’st this not ; thou drinkest still 

Of thine own country’s waters. 

Why then, why 

Hear I my heifers lowing I Why flow streams 
Fourfold of milk between the dropping thighs t i» 

I have it : I will haste to fill the pails 
With fresh warm milk wherein the hardest crusts 

V In the absence of M<^us wil} conftoJe with Muso, tc with Musatto, a 

Latm poet of Padua of eome eminence Dante, who drank of the waters of the Amo," 
i e , wrote Itahan poetry, and cared htUe for the lAtin \erses of his contemporaries, was per* 
haps Ignorant of ms fame. Lastly, he ends by sending teC poems of hu o«n in return for 
those which he had received 
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Shi^ pan to softness. Come then to the pall, 

We’ll send as many jngs to Titjrns 

As he has promised ns, And yet, perchanoa^ m 

’Tib a bold thing to offer milk to one 

Himself a shepherd. 

Even while I ^lesk 

My friends draw near, and on the mountain hei^t 
The setting sun sinks down behind the ridge. 


/F. 


DANTE ALIOniEBI TO JOAMNSS DB TIBOnja 

Edns, with the Colchian fleece bedecked, 

And all the other wingid steeds were bearing. 

With headlong course, the Titan wondrous fair. 

Ills orbit, where it just b^^ns to dope 

From its mid-height, held each wheel of the car s 

In even balance, and the glittering rays. 

By shadows oft o’crcome, now, in their turn, 

O’ercame the shadows, and the fields grew hot. 

And therefore, in their pity for their flocks^ 

Alphesiboeus, yea, and Tityms, u 

Fled to the woods, the woods wherem the ash. 

Together with the plane and linden, grower 
And while the sheep that wander m the fields. 

Goats mingled with them, lie upon the grass. 

And sniiT the breeze, lo ’ Tityrus reclined, u 

Now full of years, beneath a maple’s shade. 

By the soft, slumbrous fragrance sleep-oppressed, 

ECLOGUE IV 

^ The opening lines remind ui of Pwr^ fx r-9. both bents besed upon Jt/ti 11. i *‘40 Eous 
(sthe Dawn) was the name of one of the hones of the sun (jffei ii The epithet '* Col- 

chmn *' points, with it^ alluMon to the golden Aeece, to the ■pnag'Cioe when tba sun was in 
ArutQi 1 36). h was mion and the sun was hot 
7 The new interlocutor Alphesibccu^, Is ideDtt6ed by commentators with Fidncio de* 
Milotti of ('ertaldo (lloccaccio's birthplaceX « physician ^ lugh reputei then suymg at 
Kavetina 

The <^ubjects of which Alphesibttus spoke were naturally enough partly physical, partly 
metaphysical, such as two students of science might discuss together Of some of thm we 
fii^ traces m Dante's other writings t return of souls to the stars under whose 

Mifluence they had been bom, from which, in one form of Platonism, they were believed to 
have come {Par iv 52) The other questions turn mamly on the toology of the tune, such 
as suited the studue of the physiciam 
VOL. II 


y 
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WhUe on his thick-knobbed staf^ from pear-tree tomi 
Alphesibosns leant, that he might speak. 

And then he said, " That sonls of men ascend » 

Up to those stats whence they came down to ns, 

Withm our bodies a new home to find ; 

That snow-white swans make all Caystei's banks 

Be-echo with their songs, in mildest clime 

Beyoicing, and the marshes of the vale , — » 

That the dumb fishes leave the deeper sea 

In shoals, where rivers first approach the bounds 

Of B'ereus ; — ^that Hyrcanian tigers stain. 

With crimson gore, the heights of Caucasus, 

That Libyan serpent with its scaly tail » 

Makes furrows in the sand . — at all this I 
Have ceased to wonder , for to all that hve 
Appropnate environment brings joy , 

But Mopsus moves my wonder, moves it too 

In all the shepherds that with me abide 35 

In fair Sicilian fields, that he prefers 

Where iEtna smokes, the Cyclops’ cave and rocks.” 

So spake he. Then all hot with panting breath 
Comes Melibcens . scarce had he exclaimed 
“ 0 Tityrus ' ” when all the elders mocked u 

His youthful, high-pitched voice, as once of yore 
Sicanians mocked when they Sergestus saw 
Snatched from the rock And then the old man raised 
His grey hairs from the grass, and to the youth. 

Whose nostrils still were pantmg, thus began . u 

“ Ah friend o’er-young, what fresh-bom care is this, 

That makes thee vex thy lungs with pace so quick ?” 

^ In all these instances there were the workinn of the law of "like to like," or at least of 
the choice of a suitable enTironment What iUphesiboeus could not ui^erstand was that 
Mo^s should be content to remain In such a Cvdops’ den as Bologna. The personal 
Cyoops 16 identified with Romeo de' PepoU, then ruler of that city, unom' whose protection 
Joannes lived Romeo is rqwrted to have been a Gbibelline {Vui \x 132 , Troja, VHtro^ 
pp i79»x8oX but Dante apparently had personal reasons for distrusting him 
^ At this point MeUboeus-Fenm arnves, panting in hot haste as the beater the last 
Eclogue from Joannes The older scholars smile as when the Sicilians saw Sergestus tom 
from the rock to which be clung when his boat foundered {/Eiu v aoo-aSa). 

w Tityrus raises his head and ades the reason of the breathless haste. Then, as with a taste 
for a marvel after the manner of Ovid, lo 1 of its own accord'»-for Meliboeus k too much out 
of breath to play on it->the reed breathes forth the first line of the Edogne which the ¥ch<^r 
had sent to his master The hundred verses stand for the actual mnety«ieven of the Eclogue 
^ Pelorus stands for Ravenna, as the true Smily, the true home of shepherds and their poets 
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He nothing answered, but his lips then touched, 

His trembling lipe, the pipe of oaten straw, 

And thence no single note fell on the ear, « 

But, as the youth was striving to draw out 

Tones from his reed, the reed itself breathes forth — 

I speak a thing most wonderful yet true — 

" Beneath the hills well-watered, where we see 

Savena meet with Beno.’* Had he then » 

But thrice upon the mouth-jdece blown, I trow 

That he with five-score songs had soothed the ear 

Of silent shepherds, and that Tityrus 

Had listened, and with him Alphesibeeus. 

And him Alphesibeeus thus addressed, to 

Our Tityrus, “ Would’st thou, honoured old man, dare 
To leave Felorum’s dewy plains, and seek 
The Cyclops’ cavern t ” 

And he made reply 

“Why dost thou doubt J Why, dear fnend, question me?” 03 
“ Why do I doubt ? Why question thee ? ” then spake 
Alphesibeeus “ Hear’st thou not what sound 
Comes from the flute 111 its melodious might, 

Ood-giveu, like the reeds, the breeze-bom reeds, 

As rumour spread far off the change that passed, in 

O’er the king’s temples, in their foul disgrace. 

When he, as Bromios bade him, straightway changed 

Pactolus’ sands to hue of glittermg gold 1 

Since he calls thee to where the shore is strewn 

With Etna’s pumice dust, O blest old man, » 

Trust not delusive favour : look with pity 

Upon the hallowed spot where Dryads haunt. 

And on thy flocks. The mountain height, the downs. 

The streams, will weep, bereaved of thee . the Nymphs, 
Fearmg worse things, will weep for thee with me. w 

M The kme is Midas, who asked aod obtained the power of turning whatever he touched 
into gold. When Bronuus (^Bacchus} taught bun that he might free himself from the 
power which had become a Mndi^ by bBim«<g u the Pactoiu'i, the reeds whispered the 
fact that the king had ass's ears (Mri xi X43-X4Q. That spontaneous utterance round, so 
Alphestbosus thought, a parallel in the £clogue-iong that had flowed from the teed without 
human lips applied to it He excuses himself for thinking that a aaarvel like that night 
have overcome Dante's hesitation He uigei that he should still refuse to trust himself. 
The Dryads of Ravenna and all his Cneodi call on him to stay They felt that he coidd 
not venture without rnk to hit life. 
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Will all subside. And we too diall regieti 

We shepheids, having known thee. Blest old maD* 

Abandon not the pastures and the springs^ 

On which thy name hath stamped a deathless life.” « 

" 0 more, by merit more, than half this heart,” 

Touching his breast, spake aged Tityrus, 

“ Mopsus, in love bound up with me for those 
Who fled Fyreneus’ passion wild of yore, 

Because I dwell, the Po upon my right, » 

And on the left the Bubicon, where sea 
Of Adria bounds the fair .lEmilian land. 

Commends to us the pastures by the shore 

Of ^tna, little knowmg that we both 

Dwell in the soft grass of Trinacnan height, as 

More fruitful far than all Sicilian hills 

In food for flocks and herds. And yet, though rocks 

Of .^tna fall far short of those green fields 

Pelorum boasts, I fain would leave my flock, 

And as thou wishest, come to visit thee, loo 

My Mopsus, but for fear of Polypheme,” 

And then Alphesibosus made reply, 

“ Who fears not Polypheme, with human blood 
Still wont to stain his lips, from that same hour 
When Galatea saw her Acis’ limbs, los 


81 Pachynus, the Muthern promontoiy of Sicily, sUnd> probably for the kin^um of 
Naple«, wnose ruler, Robert II (vol i p cu > Ptfrr wtt X19, xix im,xx 63) had shown 
him«eif one of Dante's bitterest enemies. His hostility would cease because it would be 
satisfied with what would be Dame's ruin That nun might even bnng trouble on his fnends 
8B The poet's consciousness that his name will live, and that without writing a Latin epic, 
reminds us of iv xoa, PurF 98* P^f' xvii xiS-xro 
88 Alphesibceus was a bosom friend, but Mopsus also, as a votary of the Muses, might 
claim some share in his affections. The lines allude to the story in JUtf v e87*33i( 
Pyreneus had invtfed the Muses to Cake shelter beneath his roof: that he then offend them 
violence ; that they took thmr snnged flight from the tosver of his house, and that he threw 
himself after them and perished Was this a sentle warning to Joannes not to claim too 
exclusive an intimacy with the Muses whom he loved ? 

80 Mopsus had written as though Dante were living (as, of course, he was literally) between 
the Po and the Rubicon in the ^milian region of Roin'ignuola, nnd sang the praisesof hisown 
iCtna (f e , Bologna), as though that were the home of poets. He was ignorant that Ravenna 
was the true Trinacna (sStciJyX the land where Ibeocritus would bavejoved to dwell And 
his Pelorum was green ” It was the symbol of the national noetrj in the spoken langnage 
of the people which Mopsns defused, but which was destuied to be far more ferule tlmn tM 
iCtnaan r^ion» the poetry, which he loved 

181 Polyphemus is, as before, Romeo de* P^h (I 25} It was Dante's distrust of him 
that led him to decline bis fnend's invitation a he outrages named are those attnbuted to 
the literal Polyphemus (/if ft* xiti 739*898) Possibly thc> refer to some recent acts Ot cruelty 
on Romeo's part ^ 
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Poor Acis ! tom asunder t Scarcely she 
Herself escaped. Would spell of love prevail 
Wlien his fierce rage was kindled to such heat) 

And scarce could Achssmenides restrain 

His soul from parting, when he looked and saw no 

The Cyclops, with his comrades* blood besprent 

Ah, thou, my bosom fiiend, I pray thee, check 

That fearful wish that Reno and the Nymph 

Thou praisest, close, within their boundaries. 

This honoured head, to gather wreaths for which, lu 

Wreaths that fade not, e'en now prepares himself 
The dresser of tlie vineyard,” 

Tityms, 

Smiling in concord with him, heart and soul, 

In silence listened to his scholar’s words, 

As by the whole flock spoken. But because 

The horses of the chanot of the Sun 

Were moving downwards through the ether pure, 

So that the shadows o’er all nature spread. 

The shepherds, leavmg valley cool, and woods, 

Followed their flocks that took their homeward way, us 
And shaggy goats went foremost, as they took 
Their path to soft green meadows , and meanwhile 
lolas crafty, listemng stood hard by. 

Who heard all this and told all this to us ; 

Ho sings to us, O Mopsus, we to thee. uo 


Achaemenides was one of the companions of Ulys^, whom i^eas encountered in 
Sicily (/Em hi 590-681). Here also there may probabl> be an historical allusion now irre- 
coverably lost to ui. 

1 he Naiad is the nymph of the Savena joined with the Reno, as m £cl ui x The 

** Virgin "is of course. Daphne, transformed into a hurcl (iTfer/ 1 486) 

The expectation that the laurel wreath was ready to m cut for him had an unlooked-for 
fulfilment The Eclogue did not rench his scholar-fnend till the hand that wrote it w«u cold 
in death, and the laurel wreath was pUoed upon his brow by Guido da Polenta. 

117 1 ityrus Dante recogniaed that the woi^s of Alpbesibo-us were those of the whole 
Company of his friends He therefore aouid abide by bis decision, and would not go to 
Bologna 

1 ^ Ihe steeds are those of the tun-chanot, now basting to it<: setting The conversa- 
Cion was over, and the fnends separated Meanwhile lolas (Guido da Polenta^ had been 
listening, and he it was (the writer of the Eclogue seems now to diatinguish between himself 
and the ideal 1 itynis of the poem) who had reported (be dialogue to Dantes as be did to his 
scholar at Bologna, In the ongi^ the last words of the last line (as an equivalent 

for emovMtv) we have a noteworthy instance of Dante's boldness as the coiner of new words 
to meet his wanb, a proof also that he had at least seme knoi^ledge of Creek 
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STUDY I. 

THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF THE “COMMEDIA.” 


L 

I T is not easy to assign a date to the time when the first germ of 
Dante’s great poem was planted in the fruitful soil of his brain 
and heart. One gifted with a prophet’s insight mighfi I am 
inclined to think, have seen it, m its promise and potency of 
a yet unconscious life, within a few days of that marvellous May 
morning which transformed and transfigured the whole nature of 
the wondrous hoy (T. N, c. i). From that hour, as We know, 
Beatrice was never absent from his thoughts, wor^ipped with 
all the power — such as wo often discern even in natures less 
sensitive than Dante’s — of a hoy’s idolising devotion. One half 
of the Commedia (if indeed we may distinguish where it is im- 
possible to divide) was involved in the manner m which that 
thought dominated his mind and heart during the whole period 
of his boyhood Nor could the other half be well absenk 
Twenty years before Giotto painted the Baigello portrait, Dante’s 
eyes must have had that dreamy far-away look, that power of 
seeing things which others do not see, that “ other worldliness ” 
that tells of a mind to which Heaven and Hell are the most real 
of all reahtiea The teaching which influenced bis youth would 
tend to foster that tendency. His early recollections of Brunetto 
Latin], before he had seen, behind the veil of outward culture, the 
depravity which it concealed, were those of one from whom he' 
had learnt “how man attaineth to eternity” (ZT. xv. 85). The 
preaching of the Franciscan and Dominican friars (the former, 
we may remember, were established at what is now the Church 
of Santa ^roce) had not yet lost its savour, and their sermons 
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wonld tell him, witb all the vividnesa which characterised mediseral 
ihonght, of the penalties of the lost and the beatific vision of the 
saints of Gk)d. Every mass that he heard would bring before him 
the thought of that region of the intermediate state in which 
souls that had departed with an imp^ect holiness were purified 
from the stains of earth. Looking both to hie gifts and his en> 
vironment, it might almost be said of him, as it was said of the 
prophet to whom he turned in after years (comp. ZT. i. 32 n ), with 
the natural sympathy of one who saw in him a character like his 
own, that he too was “sanctified” from the earliest dawn of life^ 
and “ ordained to be a prophet unto the nations ” (Jer. i 5) 

The studies of advancing youth — am still speaking of the 
period before the story of the Vita Nttova begins — would tend in 
the same direction Virgil was then, as in after years, the Master 
to whom he owed moat of his mental nurture {H i. 85), and the 
Sixth Book of the JSneiA would impress upon his mind its vivid 
and indehble pictures of Tartarus and the Elysian fields. So he 
would come to blend, in that strange weird manner which so often 
startles us as we read the Cammedia, the forms, names, and legends 
of classical antiquity with those which had at least a starting-point in 
Scripture, and which permeated the mind of the thirteenth century 
in Western Christendom And when he came to study, as he must 
have done before he wrote the first sonnet in the V. N., the poets 
of his own fatherland, the choice which he made of Guido Guim- 
celli of Bologna, as the one in whom alone he recognised his 
“Master,” 

"When I thoi beard hia name who was of old 
My sire, and thein, my coontry’s nobler men, 

Skilled to use lore-ibyniet sweet and manifold,'' 

~Pmrg. xrvi. 97-99, 

was ^gulaily significant. For Guido, in spite of the sin that 
stained bis life, led his readers into the region of the Unseen and 
the Eternal, and the love of which he wrote was therefore that of 
the higher Erds, of Aphrodite Urania. I take two passages by 
way of sample from his Camone beginning 

" dvseynaabs del wtaggio piS per tempo,” 

, “ In thb Uind world below we prove too well 
STbat all maoklad in grief and aognisb dwell, 

While Fortnae tarns her wheel In eeaieleu wnnd; 
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Bl«(t i) the wnl which leevei the fraiilea itiile^ 

And leeke in Heaven the tne eternal Iifet 
Where only perfect jo; and peace are found. 

e » a « • « 

Gaze on the jo;, the bliei, wherein doth dwell 
M; Lad; fair, in Heaven incoronata, 

Whence comee to thee th; hope in Famdiae^ 

She now, all hoi;, thee temembete well, 

And, though in Heaven, th; heart doth oontemplat^ 

Which, for her sake, as if deserted, bee. 

She sees it painted in inch bteesed gniee 
That what waa here but at a marvd strange. 

Finds there its likeness tme that sees no change ; 

So much the more as it is better known, 

How, welcomed as their own. 

The angels hailed her with glad melodies. 

Th; spirits hare brought back their tidings rare. 

For ofttimes thither the; in travel tare , 

01 thee she speaketh with the souls m bliss 
And saith to them, ‘While ;et I lived on earth, 

I had from him all honour due to worth. 

Still praising me in those fumed songs of his ; 

And I pray God, our Lord and Master true. 

As best roa; meet ;our wish, to comfort ;ou ” 

“ That strain wo hoard was of a higher mood,” and we cannot 
wonder that Dante should have tnmed to it rather than to the 
earlier Italian poets, such as Frederick II., or his Chancellor, Pier 
della Vigne, or Jacopo Lentmo, the “notary ” of Purg. xxiy. 56, 
as a model for imitation, that it should have seemed to him to put 
him on a higher level than that of his personal friends Guido 
Cavalcanti or Cino of Fistoia, in whose sonnets and eamoni there 
was more of the earthly erotic character. He was content to 
leave to Cino the place duo to the “ poet of love,” he claimed for 
himself the higher title of the “poet of righteousness” (F, E, 
ii. 2). Not a few of the noblest passages of the Commedia sound 
in our ears as echoes of Gumicelli. In H. v. 100, 

"Amor, che al ear genid raUo o’rgiprendt," 

we have on almost verbal reproduction of the opening line of 
Guido’s eamone, 

"Al ear gentOe npont impre aiaore," 

while in the similitude^ not then hackneyed as it has become 
since of “ true as the ne^e to the pole,” 
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Sir 


we find the original ot Dante’s (Par. xii. eS) 

'• And trom the heart of one ot those new lights 
There came a voice which znade me turn to see^ 

E'en as the star the neediu’s course incites." 

And so, from the first, we note the undertone of melancholy, the 
pathetic minor,” which, even in the bright dawn of youth, per- 
vades the poet’s revenc. He stands among the crowds of his 
associates, m the terms which Milton has made familiar, not as 
L’AUegro, but as Tl Penaeroso, and the latter poem might almost 
serve, from first to last, as an ideal picture of Dante’s student life. 

What I have said as to the character of the early poems lies 
almost on the surface. The vision of Sonn i. is one wliich he 
could not remember without a shudder, in which he learnt to see 
afterwards a prophecy of the valley of the shadow, The death, 
early in his intimacy with the married Eeatnce, of her best loved 
fnend, whom I have identified with the Matilda of the Earthly 
Paradise (see note on Pur//, xxviii 40 ), leads his thoughts to the 
region withm the veil. The Lord of Angels had called her to His 
glory, and the world was poorer for her absence (F. AT c. 3) 
Beatrice’s seeming scorn makes him feci the woes of lost souls, the 
<iueaceia(i tormentoH, such as he paints in the Inferno (V. N i. 
14, Sorta, vu ) Soon, in the Canzone (11 ) which begins — 

“ Donne, eh’ aiele inleUetto eTomorf,’’ 

we note the foreboding that the time of his beatitude will not bo 
long. Heaven feels that it lacks somewhat of its completeness as 
long as Beatrice is not there. It is only the foibearance of God 
— forbearance for his sake — ^that prolongs her hfe on earth. 

“ My well-beloved, now suffer ye m peace 
That tfaia your hope, as long as I shall please. 

Wait, where one dwells whom loss of her shall try, 

And who shall tell the damned in Hell’s unrest, 

' I have beheld the hopes of all the blest ’ ’’ 

There, if not before, I see not the germ only of the Commedia, but 
the first stirrings of its life, os yet, it may be, tentative, almost, 
one might sSy, tentacular, in its workings, throwing out its feelers 
in this and that direction, and drawing in nutriment for its future 
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work. Iliu death of Beatrice’s &ther (K N. e, 22} — he also is 
spoken of as “passing from this life to eternal glory" — ^tended 
more and more to foster this sense of nearness to the invisible 
world, and soon that sense took form in the words which came 
unbidden to his lips ; "It mast needs bo that one day the gentle 
Beatrice herself must die” (F. H. e. 23), and that thought was 
followed by the prophetic vision in which he saw the forms of sorrow* 
ing ladies who told him that she had indeed departed from this 
world ; and then he beheld a multitude of angels gazing on a white 
cloud of dazzling whiteness, and singing their Hosarma in exeelttt. 
And then he thought that ho looked on her dead body and the 
ladies covered her head with a white veil, and her face was so full 
of lowliness that it seemed to say to him, “ I am about to see the 
source of all peace,” and he called on Death (“dt^eissima Morte") 
to come and release him from his sorrow, and then saw all the 
mysteries of grief which are wont to be celebrated m the chamber 
of the dead, and ho looked up to Heaven and said, “ 0 fairest 
soul, how blessed is he who sees thee I” The vision clothed 
Itself in the marvellons Camme (iv) to uhich I content myself 
with refemng the reader. 

Every month, as the F iV. (c. 26) tells us, seemed to bring 
Beatrice nearer to the heavenly life Men said of her, as she 
passed, " This is no woman, but one of the fairest of the Angels 
of Heaven ” — “ This is a mirade. Blessed be the Lord who 
knoweth how to work so wonderfully ! ” Not only did she win 
honour and praise herself, but she brought praise and honour to 
those with whom she associated (F iV, c. 27). And then this 
ripeness for Heaven bore what must have seemed its natural 
fruit, Tlie Lord of Righteousness called her to Himself, and 
glorified her by placing her under the banner of the Blessed Mary, 
the Queen whose name had been so often on Beatnee’s lips, ever 
uttered with profoundest reverence (F. JV. c. 29). Of his own 
sorrow, of that of the u hole city of which she had been the fairest 
ornament, I have spoken with sufficient fulness in the £a/e of 
Dante (i pp. xlvii , li.), and, for a like reason, I pass over the inter- 
mediate stages of the history of the " donna gentile,” in its literal 
or allegorical meanings, and proceed at once to the dosing vision 
of the Vita Htiova, in which we may rightly see a more developed, 
imd therefore a more defined, growth of the germ which we have 
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already aeen in an earlier embryonic stage. He had beheld once 
hefore (F. JV. c. 40), in the ninth hour of the day, the form of the 
glorified Beatrice in crimson apparel, as he had seen her when she 
first met his gaze. He began to repent and reproach himself for 
his disloyalty to her memory. And- then, not long afterwards, 
there came another memorable vision, following on a sonnet 
(S 31) m which he records that his sighs had passed beyond the 
primum mobile to the Empyrean sphere, the dwelling-place of God 
and of the angels and His saints, and then he adds ( F. iVi c. 43) — 

“ After this sonnet there appeared to me a marvellous vision in which I saw 
things which made me propose not to speak more of this Blessed One till I 
oould treat of her more worthily. And to reach this goal I study, as she 
truly knows, as much as lies in my powei, so that if it shall please Him, by 
whom all thmgs live, that my life continue for some years to come, I hope to 
say of her what has never yet been said of any woman And then, may it 
please Him, who is the Lord of Courtesy (comp for the phrase, // ii 58 n }, 
that my soul may have power to turn and see the glory of its Mistress, that 
IS to say, of that blessed Boatnee who gloriously looks upon the face of Him, 
}u> eat per omiua ueeula beneduitiu ” 

The genfigia of the Commedta was thus obviously completed. 
The outline was at least sketched in the art-studio of the poet’s 
soul But there followed, as the words indicate, a necessary, 
though not, it may be, a prolonged, period of self-training. The 
date assigned by experts to the composition of the Vita Nuova is 
1297, and as the assumed date of the vision with which the 
Commedta opens is the Passion and Easter-tide of 1300, we have at 
least two or three years of preparation. We ask how that interval 
was employed 1 what was the nature of the preparation 1 

JL 

The first question which would present itself to a man like 
Dante, with a purpose thus definitely formed, would be as to the 
vehicle in which he would embody his thoughts. In what lan- 
guage should he wnte i The teaming of the student, the habifB of 
the tame, his admiring reverence for Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Statius, 
would all have suggested Latin. The remonstrances to 

him twenty years later by Joannes de Virgiho (voL 1. p. cxxiv.) 
show that this was what was expected by scholars of a 
When Petrarch gained the poet’s laureate wreath, it was on the 
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itrongtii of lu8 Latin epic “ Africa ” far mon Hum on that of bis 
sonnets. The Ilarian letter indicates^ though one receives its 
testimony with reserve, that he had begun a Latin poem, at 
some time or other, after the orthodox Virgilian fashion (voL i 
p. Ixxxix.) — 

“ C/ltima regva ea»am,fiutdo mnfenntna autndo.” 

It was well, as I have said, that he changed bis mind. The 
poem of which this might have been the beginning would doubt- 
less have been a marvel in its way. It would have reproduced 
Virgilian imagery in approximately Virgilian language. There 
would have been pictures of the threefold regions of the unseen 
world, in which Beatrice and Yirgil and Dante himself would 
have played their parts in Latin hexameters. It might, from 
time to time, have found editors and commentators, possibly 
even translators, or it might have slept in the dust of hbraries 
forgotten and untouched. The process of thought which led 
to the change of purpose may be traced with sufficient clearness 
m the treatise De Vulgan Elogvio and in the Cormta. Though 
both were written, wholly or in part, as their referenOes to his 
sufienngs show, after his exile, they reproduce the thoughts Of 
past years, and indicate the reasons of his final choice. In the 
first of these he begins, with a method and solemmty which 
reminds one of Hooker, with treating of the two forms of speech 
which were open to him. He is entering on an untried field, in 
which he had no foreiunner. “ Verbo asp>r<mte de calls," he will 
unfold for those who si eak their mother-tongue the reasons which 
lead him to think, as be compares the lingua vulgans with the 
language used by scholars, and taught in the schools, that the 
former is the more noble of the twa Speech, he goes on to 
say, is the special attribute of man. Brute creatures have it not. 
Angels need it not, for they have an “ ineffable sufficiency of 
intellect by which one is known to another With perfect clearness, 
or they see all things in the clear mirror of the Divine Mind ” 
(V. K 1. 2; Par. xxvi. io6, 107). Man needed it, and therefore 
it was given to man. It was reasonable to think that it had been 
bestowed on Adam at his creation, and that the first word which 
he uttered was El or Elt, as the name of Hod (F. £. 1. 4 ; Par. 
xxvi I34\ and though God did not need man’s speech to know 
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rtaan’t fhovg^ts «Ten bef<»e the; were conceived in the mind, yet 
we may, with all leveience, say that it was acceptable to Him 
that His own gift of apeech should be the medium of their utter* 
ance. Othera may be so blinded by partiality that they may 
think their own city and country the noblest in the world, ‘ their 
own speech one compared with which all other tongues are as 
those of barbarians. It is not so with him. He is a citizen of 
the world {"tnundiu eet pairia velid ptseibuB tEquor”), and though 
he has loved Florence from his youth upwards, though he loves 
it yet more in his exile from it, and thinks that no city on earth 
IS pleasanter or fairer, yet, as a scholar and historian, he must 
assign to Hebrew the honour of having been the primeval Ian* 
gnage of mankind (V. E. i. 6) The pride of man seeking to 
scale the veiy heavens in the Tower of Babel led to the confusion 
of tongues, and only the descendants of Shem inherited some 
fragments of the ancient speech. Fassmg, as from the limitations 
of hia knowledge was inevitable, to a narrower range of inquiry, he 
takes a rapid survey of the spoken languages of Europe, which he 
classifies, as in H. xxxiii. 8o, according to tlieir formula of affirma- 
tion, under four groups ■ (i.)Tluttof^oorya, including Sclavonian, 
Hungarian, German, Saxon, English, and others, (z ) That of 
si, includmg Spanish, French, and Latin, represented by Italian, 
as in H. xxvii. 33 (3.) That of oc, in the south-west of Europe, 

specially m the region thence known as Languedoc (4 ) That of 
oil or out, in Northern France, bounded by Germany on the east^ 
and the “English Sea” on the north (F E i 8) He notes m 
passing that the last three have many points of contact with each 
other, while the first stands apart by itself, and illustrates the fact 
by some eight or nine examples. Still narrowing his range of 
inquiry in accordance with the purpose which had led him to 
undertake it, he confines himself to the dialects of Italy, of which 
he notes not less than fourteen distinct varieties. Men of letters 
might give a preference to the language of oil, in which had been 
written “the achievements of the Trojans and the Homans, and 
the Arthurian legends,” but his love was given to that of st, to the 
Italian of which those who had sung most sweetly and subtly wore 
the familiar friends and, as it were, members of its household 


1 The Ihoueht I, expressed in ■ proverb worth preserving " Petnamla" fan insteniS 
aj connliT town, much as we might say “ Ultle Pedlington ')" cmlat amMUatna at, a 
f^nam^Jon^ritJSkorum Atlm’* (,y £ I * 
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{‘‘familiarea et domestid”) Among these he names *‘Cino of 
Pistoia and his friend," and he leaves ns, in his reticence, half 
humble and half proud, to guess who that friend was. Each of 
the fourteen dialects are then passed under his scrutiny, and are 
for the most pact condemned as rough, barbarous inadequate for 
the poet’s use. Rome occupies a position of had pre-eminence, 
the speech of the hiU-countrj of Casentino and Prato comes next 
{V E.i. ii) Sicilian, the language of the earlier Itahan poets, 
including Frederick IL and Manfred, had a better reputation 
(P. E. i 12). Tuscany boasted of its purity, hut the boast was 
Tain. There was a provincial twang (“ non euricdia sed muniei- 
paha") even in Guido of Arezzo, Bonagiunta of Lucca, and 
Brunetto Latini of Florence Exceptions to that rule, approxima- 
tions to excellence, were found in Guido Cavalcanti, Lapo Gianni, 
and “ one other ” (again we are left to guess), and in Cino of Pistoia 
(V, E. i. ij,) A passing tribute to the greatness of Bordello as 
great not only in poetry hut in every form of speech, is associated 
with a favourable judgment of the dialects of Lombardy, and 
that used by the httdratours of Bologna, such ns Guido Guinicelli, 
Guido Ghislieri and others (F. E L 15), but the true perfect 
speech of Italy, “ tlluHre, eardinde, aidicum, et curtate, " “ illumt- 
nant et iRuminaium,” was still to seek. It was the “panther," 
the symbol of animal perfection,* of which ho was in search, and 
ho could not doubt that ho had the nets wherewith to take it and 
tame it for his own use (l, 16). TVith that haughty consciousness 
of a power to be, if not the creator, at least the artificer, of n new 
language which all Italy should welcome, he sufficiently vindicates 
the decision which led him to cancel his first sketch, if indeed it 
ever existed, and instead of 


to write 


“ Ultima rtgna canam,fmda emUmana mtmdo," 
“ Ed mezto del eammin di tmlra vita." 


It is noticeable, however, that through the whole treatise (as 
indeed in the Conviio also), there is not a single word which 
implies the existence, oven in plan and purpose, of the Commedia 


1 The ^ymbolKm may have onginated in the rarity and beauty of the animal Daote'n 
master, probably from a fanaful eljmiol^y d the name, describes it as '' Amteodi 

tuiti anxmahi* and this would fall m with Dante's thoughts as to the perfect speech for poets 
(7Vr , V 69). 
you IL 


2 
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That, I take it, he woiked at in secret, not caring to talk o{ it till 
the great work was finished as a xr^/ia S; &i\, a perpetual possession 
for Italy and for the world. 

The Cotmto which, it must bo remembered, was also written 
(m part, at least) in exile, and before the V, E. (Conv. i. 3, s), 
deals with the question in a less systematic form, but for that very 
reason is more interesting as the expression of Dante’s feelings. 
There too ho had to decide whether ho should write in Latin or 
Italian, and ho gives his reasons for choosing the latter. Some aio 
fanciful enough. The book was a commentary on his Canzom, 
which were m Italian, and the commentator is the servant of his 
text Latin was the “ sovran ” speech, Italian tlio suboidmate , 
there would bo therefore an invasion of the right order in writing a 
Latin exposition of an Italian text (Conv 1. 6, 7). More true and 
natural was the thought that by using Italian he would reach a 
far wider circle of readers, and so far as he had things to utter 
which it was good for men to know, he would be a more universal 
benefactor (Gonv 1. 8), and therefore acquire the fiiendship (wo 
note the heart-yearnings of the lonely exile) of a far laigcr number. 
This was a sufficient leosoii for lus not choosing Latin. And tho 
thought of choosing any other modern speech than that of lus 
fatherland, rouses him to a buinmg white heat of indignation 
The history of Provenyal literature was that of tho prostitution of 
noble gifts to vilest uses ("Itannii fatta d% ihiniia, meretni.p") 
Those who had written in it m Italy wore “base, abominable, 
unworthy sons,” were led only by their own blindness, by malig- 
nant prejudice, by their craving for vain-glory, by their envy of 
the greatness of others, by their vileness and pusillanimity, which 
made them the slaves of each passing wave of popular opinion. 
Like bad workmen who find fault with their materials or their 
tools, they threw the blame of their failure as poets on the lan- 
guage which they had used, and which they deserted for another. 
They had failed in Italian , they might succeed m Provenfal. It 
svas not so with him. He had sufficient loftiness of soul to feel 
self-confidence (“ sempre E magnammo ei magntflea in suo cnore ”). 
lie loved his mother-tongue with a passionate devotion, which had 
ripened, as it were, into friendship. It had been his greatest 
lienefactor, was associated with his eaihest memories (Par. xv. 
1*1-123), of knowledge. Without it ho 
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toiild not have leant tititin. ' The fuller intimacy Which toee out 
of hie bringing it into the cloeer eerrice of rhyme and rhythm had 
confirmed that friendahip. Above all, he had always thought in 
that language. It had been his companion in his highest con- 
templations, his most subtle questionings. Therefore he would use 
it (here also there is not the remotest allusion to the Commedia) 
for his Convito. So -should a thousand guests partake of that 
banquet and leave some baskets full of fragments for himself ; so 
should the speech of Italy be as a “ new light, a new sun, to those 
who are in darkness and obscurity” (Conv. i. 13). 

That point then was settled. Here, also, ho took his own line 
and formed a. parte per se steeso. He would write in Italian. He 
felt confident that he, at least, would have no occasion to find 
fault with his tools, that, as he said, after he had finished his work, 
even rhymes would be his servants and not his masters (Comp, 
vol. i. p. Ixxviii.) 

But then came a question which must have called for some 
serious thought. What form of verse should he adopt? The 
earlier Italian poets who had preceded him had been essentially 
lyric in their character, and had confined themselves to sonnets, 
hallaie, and eanzont, such as he himself had used in his Minor 
Poems, and these wore unfitted for the continuity of a poem of 
the nature of an epic So far ns I know he had no Italian 
predecessor in the use of the teiza rima If he was not the 
inventor of that form, he was at least the first to import it from 
the literature of Provence, in which it is said to have been used 
by Arnauld Daniel, for whom, both in V. E. li. 2, 6, 10, 13, and 
Pwg. XXVI. 119, Dante expresses the warmest possible admira- 
tion, and who had originated the yet more compheated and 
unmanageable seslirui It commended itself, we may believe, on 
more than one ground. It lent itself readily to a continuous 
narrative. It presented the kind of difficulty from which Dante 
did not shnnk, and which it gave him an actual joy to overcome. 
He felt sure, as the writer of the Othmo Commento says that he 
had told his sons, that it would never make him write otherwise 
than he had meant to write, that the very necessity of finding 
rhymes would often be suggestive of new thoughts. Whatever 
mastery he had gained in other more or less artificial forms of 
poetry would stand him in good stead here. If, at first, it might 
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aeani to letatd his progress, he soon found that he had acquired a 
fi^ll control over it, and probably learnt before long even to think 
in tma rima, so that the "spontaneous numbers” flowed readily 
from his pen. And then also it connected itself with the strange 
mystic reverence for the number three, which shows itself in the 
Vila Nuova {V.N. C. 30). A poem in honour of Beatnce ought 
to be in the form which was most identified with the symbol of 
her excellence, and which was also the symbol of the Divme 
Peifection. A like profound reverence for the mystical sigmficance 
of numbers showed itself, after the choice of the metre, in the 
plan of the whole poem. For him the number ten was the most 
perfect of all numbers, the square of that number earned that 
perfection to a yet higher power, end therefore the poem was to 
consist of a hundred cantoa But the threefold nature of the 
Unseen Woild, as it presented itself to liis thoughts, compelled 
him to divide the poem into three parts, or, as he calls them, 
Caniiques, and as it was natural to think of the first canto as a 
prelude or introduction. Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise had thirty* 
three cantoa assigned to each. It would scarcely have surpnsed 
us had the love of self-imposed restramt, which cbaractensed him, 
as it has characterised other great masters of his art, led him to a 
like limitation in regard to the number of the Imps in each canto. 
Here, however, he wisely drew the Ime. He felt that such a 
restraint would interfere with the freedom of his thoughts, and he 
chose therefore to assert his freedom, taking 140 as an approximate 
standard.^ 

It IS possible that ho may have begun his poems before fixmg 
on a title, possible also, of course, that he may have chosen it from 
the first. The fact that he speaks of it in H. xvL isS as the 
Commedia is, as far as it goes, in favour of the latter hypothesis. 
The reasons which he gives for so naming it in the Ep, to Can 
Cfntnde are sufficiently familiar to most Dante students. He 
knows enough Greek (though his explanation of “ tragedy is 
somewhat startling) to interpret Comoedia as a village song (villanus 
eanttu). He knows enough of the tiaditions of dramatic art to 

1 He Tn/ina contami 4588 lines, the Pnrgatmii 4756. the Pmradiu 4738, gmni 14 oBa 
Car the hendied cantos, 

> He connecu the word rightly enough with TpSyot, but explains It as "/xtultu aituaimt 
fcxn.” He does not appear to knoa' the other denration of Cammba as from iwitoc 
(* iweby)i 
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feel that a tragedy begins with joy and ends with sorrow, that a 
comedy begins with trouble and ends with gladness.* His poem 
began with Hell and ended with Paradise, and on that ground 
might be styled a comedy. And there was yet another reason. 
Tragedy was supposed to speak always in the lofty and stately 
language of the “grand style.” Comedy had a wider lange^ might 
say the very thing the poet wished to say, in homeliest and plainest 
fashion, and yet was allowed to nse at times to a strain of higher 
tone. Hot without significance does Dante quote the line of 
Horace {Ep. ad Pis L 93) : — 

“/ntcnfum tamen et vocem eomadta toUit " 

With those Uioughts there mingled something of a proud humility 
For him the epic and the tragedy were near of kin. To have 
called his poem by either name would have imphed something like a 
rivalry with the master whom ho loved and honoured. He was con- 
tent to call It a comedy — Terence was the writer most familiar to him 
as a comic author (Purff. xxiL 97) — and under that title to write what 
had remained “unattempted yet in prose or rhyme” by Terence 
or any other author. We may, however, perhaps doubt whether 
he would havo chosen that name at the end of his work had he 
not made choice of it at the beginning The gnm grotesqueness 
of many of the pictures of the Inferno, the games of the demons 
with the sinners in the seething pitch (IT. xxi., xxii ), the reci- 
procal transformations of man and serpent (ff. xxv.), were pro- 
bably brought in as part of the comic element, like the equally 
grotesque figures 111 mcdnsval cathedrals, but those cease os he 
passes into the other divisions of his poem. Ho invokes Calliope 
(Purff. i. 9), Urania (Puiy. xxix. 41), Apollo (Par. i 13), but 
never Tholio. Tho “ comedy ” has become for him a “poema saero ” 
(Par, xxv. i); and so far he anticipates the epithet of Divina 
which later writers have atttached to it, and which first appears 
in the Yenice edition of 1554, 

I (£>. to C G c zo M ) FraticclU quotes from the CaiMtcon of Fn Giovanni of Genoa 
(r»86) » ** Unde m omlmtaitatu toUmmt mtiitr* of trof^am gnttet^atm ttcomteum 

finetHt id €sii lonitm /nmct/tHm it tainMjSfiem" 
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Tho language and the ontnard form of the poem being thus 
determined, there ivould come the question what was to bo its 
scope and purpose 1 Was it to aim at anytliing beyond a de- 
scnption of the three kingdoms of the dead ond the glonfica- 
tion of Beatrice) His dedicatory Epistle to Can Grande, as 
characteristic m its way as Spenser’s Epistle to Sir IValter Ealeigh 
setting forth tho plan of the Faene Queene, and presenting many 
suggestive coincidences with it,* ansivors that question. He 
adopts for his own “ sacred poem ” the fourfold method of inter- 
pretation which applied to the sacred books, poems or others 
wise, of Scripture. And so the subject of the whole Commedia 
taken literally is the “state of souls after death” (Ep to C. 
O c. 8 ) But allegoncally it takes a wider range, and includes 
the whole moral government of God, and its subject is, “Man, 
so far as by merit or dement, in tho exercise of the freedom of 
his will, he 18 under a system of rewards and punishments.” It 
IS obvious that tho distinction which he draws involves the con- 
clusion that he meant men to see, in the distribution of those 
rewards and punishments on earth, examples of the same laws 
as those which work out their completion in tho legions behind 
tho veil. Each man may find in his own experience, or in the 
history of the world, the anticijiation of Hell and Purgatory and 
Paradise , may see in the poet’s pictures to what possible depths of 
degradation ho may fall, how he may repent and nse to higher 
things on the “ stepping-sfones of his dead self,” how, even on 
earth, he may attain to tho citizenship of the true Home of which 
Christ IS a Bomon (Purg xxxii. loz), to the heavenly Jerusalem. 

In wnting to a man like Can Grande, whose position and character 
placed him outside the range of esoteric discipleship, Dante was 
content to hint at tho key which was to open the treasure-house, 

^ I am not aware that any wrUer on Dante ha< noticed the parallelism, but it will be seen 
that It IS sufficiently sifinificant Spettser desenbes his book as a '*a continued Allegory, or 
darke Conceit " ITie story of King Arthur u but the outward framework of the allegory 
The Faery Queene u at once Glory and **th« glonous person of our Soveraine the Queen," 
as Beatrice b both the woman whom Dante had loved and the Wisdom which teaches him a 
true theology But as Elisabeth was not only “a most roysl Queene or Empresse," but also 
“ a most vertuous and beautiful lady," she appears in the poem not ai> Glonana only, but also 
*is Belphmbe So also the Red Cross Knight is at once the symbol of holiness, and of the 
English people, Duessa of falsehood in genera! and of the Church of Rome, or peibaps 
also of Muy Queen of Scots id particular. 
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to apply bis method on the largest, and therefore the yagnest, scale. 
Those to 'whom it was given to know the inner mysteries of the 
poem would soon discover in Dante's language that it 'was “poly- 
temwn " ^ {Ej>. to C. 0 . c. 7), a poem of manifold meanings (Dante 
does not pass beyond the literal and allegoric, and leaves the moral 
and anagogic, or mystic, for others to trace out), and that the end 
ho aimed at also was manifold. There might be a nearer and a 
more remote object present to the writer’s mmd. He will confine 
himself — he is obviously dealing with a pupil dull of hearing and 
slow of heart to understand — passing over all more subtle inter- 
pretations, to saying that What he aimed ‘at was to “rescue those 
who are living in this life from a state of misery, and to lead them 
to a state of felicity ’’ (ihul. c. 18) But for us, as for the inner 
circle of Dante’s personal disciples, if indeed he had any, it is open 
to seek for more meanings and more purposes than those thus 
roughly adumbrated, and so far the allegorising schools of inter- 
]ircters are fully within their rights. To take a few salient instances, 
whore there is something like a consensus, Beatrice is the daughter 
of Foleo de’ Portinan ; she is also the symbol of a true Philosophy 
(the subordinate philosophy symbolised by the "donna gentile" of 
V. N c. 36, Corn 11. 13 disappears from the Commedia), of 
Catholic theology, of the supreme contemplative wisdom which 
includes both philosophy and theology. Virgil is the poet 
on whose lines Dante had framed his own “goodly style” 
{II. 1 81-87) representative of human wisdom 

guiding perfectly within its limits, though unable to lead the 
pilgrim into the region of supernatural light. Lucia (//. 11. 97 n.) 
16 the Saint of Syracuse ; she is also the grace that illuminates 
man’s natural icasou Cato {Purq 1 74), m like manner, repre- 
sents the highest form of merely human righteousness. The 
Centaurs {H. xii. 56, n ) eymbolise the varied combinations 
of the brute and spiritual elements in man’s hfo. Geryon (JE. 
xvii. I n.) 18 the type of all fraudulent and counterfeit shows 
of good. The four stars {Purg. i. 23 n.) are the cardinal 
natural virtues of Plato’s ethical language ; the three which make 
up the heptad {Putg. viii. 89) are the Faitli, Hope, Love of 
Christian ethica The Mountain Delectable {H, i. 77 ».) is the 
ideal polity after which Dante was stnving as the salvation of his 

^ Av i, (im ** p^siMtuum*** 
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country, as well as the ideal righteousness which would be his 
own salvation. The three beasts which barred his ascent (S. i. 
31-51 ».), whatever other meanings they may have, had, at all 
events, one which was moral, and represented sensuality, pride, 
and greed of gain, while they may point also to states and parties 
that were characterised by these vices. 

As the history of Biblical interpretation shows, however, the 
student stands in need of guidance in applying this method of 
many senses even to a poem which was avowedly written to be 
so interpreted. IIo may read much between the lines (e g , the 
multitudinous fantasies of which the history may be found in Dr. 
F. W. Farrar’s Bampton Zeetures) which is purely the product of 
his own brain, possessed by a dommant idea, which was never in 
the brain of the writer. That seems to me the error into which 
men like Rossetti and Arous have fallen. It was not that they 
were wrong in assuming that there might bo more than one alle- 
gorical meaning in the symbols of the Coinmedia, but that they 
constructed a Dante out of their inner consciousness, in the one 
case, with a mind into which nothing entered but a wild non- 
religious Ghibellinism , in the other, as in the title of Aroux’s book, 
with the thoughts of a revoltUionnaire, eoadlutc, hcrctique,” 
concealing a R'lhilistic Atheism under the garb of conventional 
orthodoxy. To escape those perils on the right hand, or the left, 
we must take the humbler part of inquiring, as far as the investi- 
gation is open to us, what were actually the poet’s dominant ideas, 
what he was likely to wish others to read between the Imes. 

And here the answer to that inquiry is not far off. We find 
it first in the books which he had written wholly or in part before 
he began the Oommedia. These were the VHa Nwma and 
the De MomrdiiA.^ Beatrice is the subject of the one. The 
ideal pohty which should guide men to righteous government and 
therefore to blessedness on earth, and to the reward of righteous- 
ness in heaven, is the subject of the other. We shall hardly be 
mistaken if we are prepared to find both those subjects interwoven 
with the whole plan and framework of the Commedta. The 
elements of the Canfeamowt of Augustine and of his De Omtaie 
Dei are, as it were, united. That inference is strengthened by a 

1 Hie date ot the V, N, is infened from lu hclng written hefore Guido Cavalcautfs death. 
That of the Uon, from the abeence of 007 reference to Ilante'e exile. 
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fact, anbordinate in itself, jet, I think, sufficiently suggestive 
The names which such a man os Dante gave his diildren were, in 
the nature of the case, likely to he chosen on other grounds than 
the common ones of sponsorship or relationship. Well-nigh all 
biographers have dwelt on the pathos of his naming one daughter 
Beatrice. To me there is something hardly less suggestive in his 
naming his only other daughter Imperia.' Beatrice and Impena 
answered respectively to the Viia Nuom and the De MmarcMA. 
They are evidence of what were the dominant ideas of the poet’s 
mind when he began to write the Commedia. One wonders which 
of the two was his favourite child, and whether they were twina 
We have seen, though only in outline, how the Beatrice idea, 
with some of its ramifying symbolisms, was represented in the 
general plan of the great poem, which was penetrated and per- 
vaded by it Nor was it less so with the idea represented by the 
empire The opening canto brings before us not only the conver- 
sion of the sinner, but the restoration of the empire, and through 
that the regeneration of Italy (ff. 1. 100-1 11). Virgil is some- 
thing more than the symbol of human wisdom, the hierophant 
of the myoteries of Hades, and becomes the poet-prophet of the 
Imperium Itormnum who has sung how 

“ Tanta mda erat Somatwm condm genkn ” 

He has tracked its pre-Christian history (AEn. vi. 755-854), and 
has in noblest words sketched out the true ideal of such an 
empire’s greatness . — 

“ Tu rtgert tnperia popuioj, Xomane, mmenlo , 

Ua tti> erunt aria, pocujue vatfanm norm, 

Pareere luijcctu a deiellare tuperbot." 

“ Remember then, O Roman, that ’tis thine 
To rule the nations as of right divine ; 

These be th; arts ; to settle steadfast peace. 

To spare the meek and bid the proud ones cease ” 

— JEn. vl 851-3 

The imperial character continues throughout impressed upon the 

1 The name does not appear in Litta's Pamtgbe nor in the pedisree given hy FiaUcelli 
and many other biographers. It is aivea, however, by Passerwi (Zls/ds.Ai» idi ilaffte, p. 6j 
in Bartali), and is accepted by A v Reumont in D CtuU b- 339. The latter states that she 
was mamed to one of the house of Fanuleont, and that her sons were Itving in 1361, but doea 
not give his authorities 
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poem. God Himself is the great Imperator (H. i 124; Par. xiL 
40, xxT. 41). The Apostles are the Barons of His Court (Par. 
xxiv. 115, XXV. 17), the Saints in general are His Counts (Par. 
XXV. 42). The greatest criminals in hell, those who have sinned 
most against the Divine purpose and the obligations of human 
loyalty, are Brutus, Cassius, and Iscariot. The apocalyptic vision 
of Purq, xxxiii. seta forth, beneath its veil of symbolism, the rela- 
tions, true or distorted, of the Empire and the Church. The 
raisenes of Italy are traced to the neglect or degeneracy of the 
Emperors and Popes who have been unfaithful to their calling 
{Pierg vi 97-127 , Par. xxvii. 19-63) Its restoration to peace 
and unity is found only m the hope of the true Dvx, who shall 
at last realise the ideal (Jhirg xxxiii 43, u ) The speech of 
Justinian (Par. vi 1-99) sketches the progress of the elect people 
of God, — from Dante’s standpoint, not Israel but the Eomans, — to 
their high position as the instruments of His providence Even 
the problems of physical science gain another character when they 
are thought of as symbols of the true polity (Por 11. 49, n ) The 
grief that eats deepest into the poet’s soul is that the contending 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, by whose diocord Italy was torn asunder, 
were alike contented w ith a half-truth which they thus turned into 
a falsehood (Par. VI loo-iii) He seeks throughout to establish 
his theory of the two ludejicndcnt co-ordinate powers by which, 
if they would but understand their right relations to each other, 
mankind might be led at once to the earthly Paradise of righteous- 
ness and peace, Impertum et Libertas, and to the heavenly Paradise 
of the Church militant and at last triumphant (Mon 111 ) 

It IS not difficult with these facts before us to assign to each of 
Dante’s prose works its right relations to the Magnum opus of the 
Commedia. The Da Yulgan Eloguw is obviously but a half- 
hnished sketch (it was to have been in at least four books ( F. E. 
II 4) and there are only two) of the preliminary studies into the 
nature, office, and history, first of language in general, then of 
Italian in particular, then of the several modes of rhythmic speech, 
which led him to his decision as to the outward form of the 
Commedta. The Vita Niiova traces the genesis and growth of the 
Beatrice idea which, in its transfigured and completed form, 
pervades the great poem from its beginning to its end. The De 
Monarehid represents in Lke manner the imperial idea which is 
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never absent from it. The portion which the Convito occupies is 
somewhat more anomalous and more difficult to fix with precision. 
Parts of it were clearly written after his exile from "Florence (R 
i. 3), probably in the earlier years of that exile,^ but parts, in the 
judgment of some of the most expert of Dante scliolars (Witte, 
Scartazzmi), were written at an earlier date * Its whole tone, 
practically substituting, as it does, the “ donna gentile ” of philo- 
sophy, as “ the daughter of the great Emperor of the Universe ” 
(Com. li. 16), for Beatrice, as the representative of the higher and 
more heavenly wisdom ol a true theology, points to the state of 
mind which preceded the eonversion with which the poem opens 
and which I have assigned to his spiritual experience in the year of 
Jubilee (vol 1 p Ixvi ) In the slow, wearied, baffled attempts 
to scale the Delectable Mountain, on which he saw a far-off “ rose 
of dawn,” wo may, without unduly allegorising, nghtly see the 
attempt which the Convito records (B 11 ) to gam completeness 
for himself and hia country with no other aid than that of his 
unassisted reason In the delibomto withdrawal in the Commedia 
of statements physical, ethical, philosophical, which ho had made 
in the Convito,^ wo may trace somethmg like the repentance and 
shame which finds more definite utterance in Purg. xxx , xxxi , 
and which gives to portions of the Commedxa at least a partial 
resemblance to the lietraetationes of Augustine, or to Cardinal 
Newman’s recantations, after his conversion to Borne, of the hard 
things which ho had written against her in the days of his earlier 
Anglicanism. 

And the Conmto also, we must remember, is on unfinislied work. 
Its plan included fourteen books, and wo have but four, and there 

1 The ^untt rtiendteando Meins to me to imply this In later years the patronage of 
Moroello di Malaspma, Can Grande, and Goido da Polenta of Ra^ennamust have raised him 
above actual beggary He h*id his sons with htm at Lucca, and his daughter Beatrice at 
Ravenna (vol i p cxxiii ) 

> The passage in Cohv i 8 which speaVs kX the V E m still in contemplation is, 1 
think, sufficiently explained on the assumption that the latter book was still m its unfinished 
state and had not been published 

3 1 note a few of the more prominent instances (i ) Com/ i z represents knowledge as the 
supreme perfection of man's nature , Par xxiu finds that perfection in the vision of God 
(a ) So in Conv i x knowledge is the ** bread of angels," m Par ii zx God Himself is that 
bread* (3 ) In Conv 11 $ the forces that move the spheres are said to be popularly(by la 
volgart gentf) known as angels. In the Paradtso we note no such half^ontemptuous 
reserve (4 ) In Conv if x6 the ** donna genMo'* » identified with Philosophy, as thedaugfater 
of the Emperor of the Universe, and her demonstrations are nun’s highest blessedness. In 
Purg, xxxi* 59 the “ donna genttU ” thus allegorised is a ** ^rgoUtia%** his love for whonf 
Dante confesses with shame, and the highest truths that man knows are those which ha, 
receives undemonstrated but by faith (Par, u. 40'4(^ xxiv gx-pfi) 
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is not the slightest shadow of an indication that he ever wrote 
more. That fact alone seems to me eminently snggcstiTe. When he 
began it, he obviously contemplated it as a great encyclopaedic work, 
embodying^ in a form which would reach the average Italian reader, 
all the stores of knowledge which he' had accumulated during 
many years of study, and win for the writer the greatest measure 
of friendship and applause. There must have been some weighty 
reason for the abandonment of so cherished a purpose begun before 
Ilia exile and continued after ib And the reason which I am led 
to assign seems to me at once probable and sufficient. He began 
to feel that he was working in the two books, the Convito and the 
Comnudia, on different lines leading to opposite conclusions. The 
two tasks wen incompatible, and he had to make his choice be- 
tween them. And so lie abandoned what had seemed to promise 
the immediate reward Of a widespread popularity, for the lonely 
task in which he was content to labour, with only a side glance at 
a possible gleam of fame m the closing years of life {Par zxr. i-g), 
in the consciousness, first, that the work was its own exceeding 
great reward, and then that he was speaking to far-off generations 
to whom the time lu which he lived would seem as part of ancient 
history {Par, xvii. iiS-izc). To that work he now consecrated 
all his time and thought, all the result of study and observation, 
and so that and the Vtia Nhom aro the only books which have 
come down to us in their completeness, while the Convito, the 
De MonarcJiid, the De Tvlgart Eloguio were never, the Convito 
least of all, brought to the goal at which he aimed when starting. 

It follows from what has been said that there aro two facts of 
which the interpreter of the Commedta must take special note if 
he would not fall into tlie Scylla of fantastic hypothesis, or the 
Charybdis of a shallow literalism. He must remember that there 
is always likely to be more than one allegorical meaning lying 
beneath the veil of the letter, and that to limit his attention to 
one only is often to present but half the truth. The poem is, 
in fact, Lke “shot” silk, and presents different aspects accoiding 
to the point of view from which men look on ii^ as the colours 
interpenetrate each other. A man like Ozanom sees only the gold 
of Catholic theology ; a man like Rossetti sees only the purple of 
a Ghibellme imperialism. The student who varies his point of 
view learns that both are there, and that, blending with them, 
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there are also threads of personal feding; or Aristotelian ethics, or 
reminiscences of natnre, hrought in simply because of the joy it 
gave the poet’s heart to remember and reproduce them. 

And then, with this, there is the fact which commentators often 
forget, that the “ sacred poem ” grew dowly, through not less than 
eighteen or twenty years, and that during that period the poet’s 
mind was subject to the conditions of growth and change. The 
Purgaforio was not written in the same temper or with the same 
thoughts as the Inferno. The Paradiao reflects the wide know- 
ledge and the workings of the poet’s mind when it had attained 
a fuller ripeness than in cither of the two To forget this is much 
as if one should interpret Isaiah or Jeromiah or St. Paul without 
taking into account tho influence which the incidents of their own 
lives, and the events of contemporary history, had upon their 
thoughts. In some cases, it is true, there are indications in tho 
earlier parts of the Commedm of touches added at a later period. 
Foscolo was right, I behove, in maintaining {Diee. xxv.-xxziv., it 
is almost the one contribution to the study of Dante in the cele- 
brated Discorso buL Tetto of much value) that the poem was never, 
in any real sense of the word, published during the poet’s hfetime, 
that he kept his MS. by him, sending copies of portions of 
it from time to timo to friends like Uguccione della Faggiuola, 
Moroello Malaspina, Can Grande, and Joannes de Virgiho, and 
from time to time retouched and revised it. Those indications 
also the interpreter must keep in view if he would interpret 
rightly. Bearing these points in mind I proceed to a brief examina- 
tion of each portion of the poem. 


IV. 


HELL. 

Tm story of the recovery of the first seven cantos of the Inferno 
of which Boccaccio tells us (vol. i p. Ixxxvi.), leads to the canclnsion 
that they were written at Florence before Dante left, and left it 
for ever, on his embassy to Rome. But if so, the Greyhound 
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prophecy {H. i loo-iii), Trhether we refer it to Can Grande Or 
Uguccione della Faggiuola or Henry VII., and Ciacco’s prediction 
of the strife of parties (G. ti. 64-75), added at a 

later period after his exile. Xhe forecast of Farinata implies at 
least a date not earlier than 1304 {H. x. 79-82). That of Erunetto 
Latini points to a like conclusion, perhaps to a somewhat later date, 
when the poet saw a transient gleam of hope that his banishment 
might not be irroTOcable, that ^th the contending parties of his 
city might court his alliance, i &, before the expedition of Henry 
VII. had roused the Guelphs of Florence to an enmity more 
irritated and more peisistent than ever, and therefore fixes 1309, 
or at the latest, 1310, os a iermintis ad quern {H. xv. 70-72). 
That of Kicolas IIL indicates a date subsequent to the election 
of Clement V., 1305 The reference to Cahors m C. XL 50 may 
possibly point to the election of John XXII , who was of that 
city, in 1316. On the whole, however, making allowance for 
these after-touches, the Ilacian letter, even if we look on it as 
apocryphal (voL 1. p. Ixxxvii ), is fair evidence that the Inferno 
had been substantially completed before the year 1309, and I 
shall assume therefore that it embraces the first seven or eight 
years of the fourteenth century, the penod in Dante’s life between 
Ins thirty-fifth and his forty-fourth year. 

The first of those years I have connected with the definite crisis 
in the poet’s life, which we may nghtly speak of as his conversion, 
and which is recorded in the opening vision of C. 1. The change 
was a very real one. He passed fiom darkness to light, from 
despair to hope, from bondage to, at least, the foretaste of freedom. 
But it was with him, as with others, the beginning of the New 
Life, not the end. The transformation of character was not 
complete, and the “old Adam” in him (Pwg. ix. 10) was still 
strong in other forms than that which made him heavy to sleep, in 
the burning indignation, the fieiy “ hate of hate ” and “ scorn of 
scorn,” which were even kindled to a greater intensity than before 
by what came to him as the new discovery of the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, its hateful self-assertion, its loathsome foulness. 
Some lines which Cardinal Newman wrote many years ago in the 
Lnjra Apoetohea, seem to me the best explanation of much that 
startles and offends us as we read the In/emo. It was as if a 
voice had sounded in his ears— 
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■' And woold'tt then reMh, rub achoUr mine, 

Love'e high unrnffled etftte I 
Awake I th; euy dreome resign. 

First learn thee how to hate." 

And Dante, it must be admitted, did leam that lesson and bettered 
the instruction. 

Kor can it be denied that there is a personal element of bitter- 
ness mingling with that hatred of evil as such. The wounds of 
that spirit, so trasmutabile per tuHe guise {Par. v. 99), sensitive to 
the last point of sensitiveness, and not as yet “ ben tetragono as 
ealpi <U teniura {Par. xvii. 24), winced at the slightest touch, 
lie looked on his enemies as the enemies of God, and looked on 
them therefore as the writers of Psa Ixiz. and ciz. looked on theira 
If, in some cases, as in those of Francesca {H. v. 73), and Bmnetto 
(//. XV. 22), he felt a natural pity for a doom which yet from his 
standpoint appeared to him inevitable, and therefore righteous, 
there are others, eg., as those of Fibppo Argenti {H vni. 61), in 
which he rejoices, with a savage joy which reminds ns of Tertulhan 
{Dt Sped. 0. 30) and Milton {Reform tn England, ad Jin ), at the 
working out of the law of retribution, and in seeing men reap 
the harvest of which they themselves had sown the evil seed, 
lie feels, it is true, at times, even beyond the special instances 
just named, the touch of hum.m compassion, but he stamps it 
out as inconsistent with reverence for the Divine Righteousness 
(Zf XX. 28) More than once even, as if he wished to set 
an example of the casuistrjr which taught that “no f.iith is to 
bo kept with heretics,” he represents himself as speaking words 
“that palter in a double sense” (//. xxxiii 117, 150 «.), or 
yielding to the impulse which led him to add a fresh pain to 
the tortures of tho damned (JT. xxxii. 104) All this startles 
and shocks us, and more than anything else has given “ occasion 
to blaspheme” to critics of the Voltaire and Landor and Leigh 
Hunt type. One would be sorry if it did not so The only 
apologia of which the facts admit, is that here, in this stage of 
his growtli, the man was not before or above his age. He judged 
as others judged, and spoke as others spoke. There was scarcely 
a Council in which the word Damnamus had not been uttered, in 
the white heat of fanaticism, or the drowsy acquiescence of assent, 
on the past and future of heretics. Hames were struck out of 
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diptydis as thongh the souls foi which they stood were past 
praying for. There was scarcely a monastery which had not its 
tale of oppressors or evil-doers who hod been seen in torments. 

I may add to that general defence one or two more personal 
considerations, (i } It is not true that Dante places himself in the 
seat of judgment only or chiefly for the sake of delighting himself 
with the thought that liis personal or political enemies are m Hell, 
or holding them up to everlasting shame, as worthy of it. The 
conditions of his poem forbade his placing any one among the 
lost (except by the poetic licence of a prophecy ex eveniu, or of the 
idea that the souls may bo in Hell while the body still lives and 
moves on earth, tenanted by a demon) who was living in the spring 
of 1300, and it was not till after that date that the political conflicts 
of his life began, and in those instances, eff,ia Boniface VIII. (S. 
XIX. 77), Clement V. (IT xix. 83), Branca d’Oria (If. zxxm. 137), 
and Alberigo de* hlanfredi (S', xzxiii. 1 18), there was enough evil, 
apart from any personal antagonism, to account for the condem- 
nation (tbt'J ) An apparent parallel to those instances is found, 
wo may remember, in the memorable scene in Southey’s Vmon of 
Judgment, in which, in the days of his rampant toryism, he puts 
Wilkes in Hell and George IIL among the saints in Paradise. 
Whether the thing was more pardonable in Southey, because with 
him it was only a piece of poetic machinery, his own creed being 
that of a Universahst, while Dante believed, with the full intensity 
of faith, that persistent evil, without even the germ or beginning 
of repentance on earth, must in very deed work out an everlasting 
retribution, as the natural consequence of its own abused freedom, 
I leave others to discuss. All the same I admit frankly that 
Dante in this matter, whatever plea one may put in on his behalf 
as a man or as a poet, presents a warning and not an example. We 
learn how perilous it is, even to the supremest intellect, and the 
most righteous indignation that persuades itself that it does well 
to be angry, to dwell over much, in the temper of a judgment 
without mercy, on the mysteries of evil and its punishment, how 
even they may catch, in some measure, the infection of the evOs 
they condemn. And, if I mistake not, Dante himself intimates 
in no obscure terms his consciousness of not having altogether 
escaped that peril The chief element in his joy when he issues 
forth from the dark world which he had traversed is that he 
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can once more “look upon the staTs/’and those stars, as the first 
canto of the Purgaiorio indicates, are not merely the orbs visible 
to sense in the firmament of Heaven, but the symbols of the four 
noblest virtues of heathen ethics. To those who read, as Dante 
wishes us to read, the inner allegory beneath the veil of the letter, 
there can scarcely, I think, be a question that he meant us to learn 
the lesson that to dwell too much on evil is to lose the power 
of contemplating good ; that to know vice in its hideousness, even 
if it be necessary, as ho assumes that it was necessary for him and 
might be for others (H i iia-rso; Purg. xxx. 136-138), is not 
suificicnt, that contact with tliat evil, even u hen we condemn it, 
brings with it a contamination of its own from which the soul needs 
to be cleansed. Before he can begin the ascent of the Mountain 
of Purification, the hands of Yirgil have to wash off the stains 
which the murky smoke of Hell has left upon his face, that is, 
upon his inmost soul, and have marred for a time the clear vision 
of the Truth (Purg i. 124-129) 

As I have said, the years within which one may legitimately 
place the composition of the Inferno, 1300-1308, formed a transi- 
tion stage in the trilogy of Dante's life. The Cantique itself bears 
witness that it was so It hears the stamp of the same studies os 
the Coniito. Its ethics are those of Aristotle, as Dante might have 
learnt them from Averrhoes, rather than of Aquinas. He quotes 
Boethius as his guide (H. v. 123 ; Conv. 11 13). Even after what I 
have called his conversion, he falls back upon the classical imagery 
of Tartarus, the city of Dis and the Elysian fields, and Minos, and 
Charon, and Cerberus, and the Furies, and Acheron, and Lethe, and 
Geryon, and the Centaurs, rather than on those which Christian 
mithologyhad inherited from the Gospel of Nicodcmus. Ho is 
an ethical te.nchcr piimarily, and his character as a theologian is 
as )et imperfectly developed. If, even in writing the V. E, and 
vhile tlio Vtta Nuova was his only completed work, he had claimed 
for himself the title of the “poet of righteousness,” leaving that of 
the “ poet of love ” to his friend, Cino <la Pistoia (V. E 11 2) — not, 
perhaps, without a tacit reference to the great work which, if he had 
not already begun it, he at least had in very definite contemplation, 
— much more was that thought dominant in him now. And the 
righteousness of which ho looked on himself as the representative 
uas, as it too often is in the first fiery glow of conversion at all 
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times, and still was more likely to be in that fierce, cruel world of 
the thirteenth century, a righteousness hut little tempered with com- 
passion. Ho bchevcd himself called to the office which he assumed. 
He was for a time one of the powers that be in God’s government 
of the world, and he would not beat the sword in vain, nor handle 
the word of the Lord deceitfully. I do not believe, as I have said, 
that ho was consciously influenced by personal antagonism or 
antipathy, but it was scarcely m human nature to escape their 
unconscious influence altogether. 

In one point I note, on comparing Uie Convilo and the Iitfemo, 
what seems to me to indicate the passing away of old things, the 
beginning of the life in which all things were to become new. 
When he wrote the former {Gonv lu. 14) ho had cherished the 
hope of a heavenly Athens in which Stoics, Epicureans, Platonists, 
Peripatetics should meet on the common ground of their devotion 
to philosophy, a dream almost like that of the later renaissance, of 
which Marsilio Ficmo was the representative In the latter, there 
IS in that catalogue of the great master minds who had been tho 
chief objects of his reverence {H, iv. 130), something like a solemn 
farewell to those studios of the past His “ w iso guide leads him 
by another way,” and he leaves them, with a pathos suggestively 
autobiographical, as those who could not help him to a higher 
knowledge than that to which they had themselves attained, with 
whom, if ho had not found a truer guidance and a more excellent 
way, he must have remamed for ever in tho region of unsatisfied 
desires. They are left, for ho thinks of them with kindhet feelings 
than Augustine did when he, after his conversion, looked back on 
his earlier studies (Conff. vii. 20), as in the Elysian fields, 

“ On open ground, high, full of light and dear ” {U tv 1 16), 

but they could not lead him to the Paradise of God. He perhaps 
felt, as Augustme did, that the knowledge thus gained was of tlie 
kind that puffs up, and so makes its possessor incapable of a true 
union with God, and a true communion with his fellows. The 
“doma gentile ” of philosophy is no longer the mistress of his soul. 
He returns to his first love, and Heatrice, in her new transfigured 
ihamcter as the Theology which is one with Divine Wisdom, 
resumes her absolute, undisputed sway over his affections. 

Some conclusions on minor matters follow from the dates thus 
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assigned to the beginning and end of the Inferno. We are able, 
on the natural assumption that vivid local descriptions imply 
personal local knowledge, to say, with scarcely a shadow of a douht, 
that before 1308 he had visited Bologna (IT. xviii. 51 ».), Padua 
(H. XV. 6), Mantua {H. xx. 93), Venice (//. xxi 7), the Lago di 
Garda (fT. xx. 64-78), Borne (JT. xviii 29), Pola (H. ix. 113), 
Arles [H. ix. 11 a), Cologne (Bl xxiii. 63), Bruges and Wissant 
(H. XV. 4), and probably also Pans, London (//. xii 120), and 
Oxford. For further details on this point I may refer to the 
Study on “ Dante as an Observer and Traveller ” 

We can scarcely, however, pass from the Inferno without in- 
quiring how far Dante was indebted to those who had preceded 
him in recording their visions of the Unseen World Primarily, as 
we have seen, the Sixth Book of the JEncul supplied materials 
which he found ready to his hand, and of which ho largely availed 
himself. It IS possible, though not probable, that he may have 
had access, through translations or otherwise, to the vision of 
Hades in the Odymy (B xi ^ or to the mythical representations 
of the unseen m the Qargujs, the Plicedo, the Sepiibhe of Plato 
That such visions should bo prominent in Christian literature was, 
of coarse, to be expected, and the lists of the writings in which 
Dante may have come m contact with them is sufficiently long 
The acts of Porpetua and Felicitas, quoted by Tertullian (de An 
c. 35), and Augustine (de An Oriq i. 10, iv. 18; Strm. 280, 283, 
294), abound in such revelations of the Unseen World. The Life 
of Gregory the Great, by Paulus Diaconus, brought to his know- 
ledge the story of Trajan os it appears in Purg x. 73-93, and the 
Dtalogws (iv. 36) of the same Father gave a picture of the punish- 
ment of the lost. Labitto in his La Divme Comedie avant Dante 
(Rev. d. Deux ifondes, 4th ser., voL xxxi ) gives a long list of visions 
more or less analogous from the sixth century, of which the most 
memorable are those of Dnthelm, reported by Bede (H E v 12) 
in the seventh century, of Wettin of Beichenau (near Constance), 
in 824 (given in the Benedictine Acta Sanctorum, v. p 288), of 
Prudentius, Bishop of Troyes, in 839 (Hincmar, 0 pp., 1645, li. p. 
805), of Charles the Bald (875), of Charles the Fat (888), of St. 
Brandan in the eleventh century (Wright, Life of St. B.), and that 
known as St. Patrick’s Purgatory in the twelfth (the narrator being 
a monk named Owen), which obtained a widespread popularity 
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throughout Europe (Wnghfs Si. PatrieUt Purgatory), that ot 
the descent of St. Paul mto Hell (given in fuU by Ozan.), of 
Walkelin (Order. VU., viiL 17), and lastly, that of the hoy Albeiic 
of Monte Cassino in the early part of the twelfth century. Hearer 
to Dante’s time are those of Matildir (Meclithild), of Helfta, near 
Eisleben, in a book bearing the title of the Effluent Light of 
the Godhead (1250-1270), or of another Matilda, Abbess of 
Hackeborn, ot the same convent (d. 1292), who wrote a book on 
^irituai Graces (Boehmer in D. Oesell., 111. pp. 101-178; Lubin, 
pp. 325-352). Lastly, Dante’s own master, Brunetto Latini, in 
his Tesorctto begins, os Dante docs, with describing how he was 
lost in a forest, and then was led on by Ptolemy the astronomer 
to see a vision of the Unseen World and the punishments of evil- 
doers (Delius in D. Gesell., iv. p. 23). 

Eeaders of the books, or parts of books, or treatises to which I have 
referred (those of St. Brandan, Sh Patrick, Walkelin, Alberic, are to 
be found in the notes to Longfellow’s Dante), will find that m each 
case there are sufficiently striking parallelisms with the Commedta 
to render the hypothesis that Dante was acquainted with this or that 
vision more or less tenable, even perhaps to make it seem to the 
writer who maintains the hypothesis absolutely invulnerable. I 
cannot say that I estimate the amount of Dante’s indebtedness to 
any one of them at any large measure. Parallelisms almost as 
sinking are to be found in writings that were altogether outside 
the horizon of his studies, in the Edda, in the Anglo-Saxon poem 
of the Phoenix (both given by Longfellow), even 111 the Mahabliarata 
and the Koran (quoted by Labitte). It is, of course, almost beyond 
a doubt that Dante must have read the Tesoretto It is probable, 
os I have suggested in vol. i p; Ixxv., that he may have seen the 
MS. of Albenc’s vision at Monte Cassino. The Tophet and Eden 
ot the Jewish poet, Immanuel of Borne, may have been known to 
him when he was at Borne (vol. 1. p. Ixxvi ). But as the number 
of the supposed ortgines indicates, visions of this kind were float- 
ing in the air throughout the whole of medimval Europe from the 
sixth century onwards. They were embodied in the architecture of 
French cathedrals which Dante may, or may not, have seen, in the 
Triumph of Christ in the frescoes of the crypt of that of Auxerre, 
in the west rose-window of that of Chartres, in the west front of 
that of Autun, in the porch of Conques, in Notre Dame at Paris. 
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Labitte {ut tupra, p. 736) states, as tbe lesult of his leseaichea, that 
the architecture of France alone supplies not less than fifty illustra- 
tions of the Commedia by way of anticipation. The mysteries and 
miracle-plays which were common throughout Europe naturally 
tended, especially those that dealt with the Descent into Hell, to 
representations of a like nature (Warton, II. E P. 11. pp 19, 20). 
The performance on the Ponte alia Carraia, which had so disastrous 
an issue in May 1304, with its scenes of Hell and its figures of 
demons and damned souls, though it was new at Florence (Vill. 
Yin. 70), was probably a reproduction of what had been seen else- 
where, and was obviously -Exhibited in entire independence of 
Dante’s work m the Cotnmedta (voL L p. Ixxxil) 

On the wiiole, therefore, I am led to the conelusion that there 
18 no ground for imputing anythmg like deliberate plagiarism to 
Dante in Cliis matter, or even for assuming, to any considerable 
extent, a conscious reproduction His position is simply that of 
one who, like all great poets, is the heir of the ages that hare pre- 
ceded him. The supreme artificer uses all materials that he finds 
ready to hand. Whatever was grotesque, horrible, or foul in the 
medisSTal conceptions of the Unseen World, no less than what was 
pure, bright, transcendent m its beauty, was likely to find its way 
into his treasure-house of things new and old, and to be used by 
him in the spint of his own, and not of a later, generation. 
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LIUITS OF TIME. 


PART II. 


V. 


PURGATORY 

I DBorir, as before, with the time-limits within which wo may 
assume — asuming also, as is at least probable, that the author 
finished one part before he began another — that the second Cantique 
of the great work was written This would load us to start with 
1309, about the time when the Darian letter tells us that Dante, 
then on his way to some country beyond the Alps, dedicated the 
Inferno to Ugucciono della Faggiuola, and left the MS. with the 
monk of Santa Croce del Corvo (vol 1 p Ixxxvii ) The latest 
notes of time in the Purgatono aie the references (i) to the 
persecution of the Templars by Phihp the Fair {Purg. xx 91-93), 
which began in 1312 , (2) to the transfer of the Papal Court from 
Rome to Avignon (P«?7 xxxii 160) in 1312; (3) possibly to Henry 
VII, as the destined instrument of Providence 111 the restoration 
of the tiue Empire, and therefore at least to the beginning of his 
Italian expedition in the autumn of 1311 {J'nrg xxxiii. 43) 
Assuming C. vi 1 00-102 to be a prophecy ex eventu, we may, 
without risk of error, connect the earlier Cantos of this second 
part of the Commedia with a date subsequent to the death of the 
Emperor Albert m 1308. In C viii 1 21-139 '"'® 
manner a distinct reference to the hospitality which the poet 
received at the hands of Moroello Malaspina in 1307-9. I do 
not find in the Purgaiorio, as I find in the Paradim, any direct 
reference to the ultimate failure of Henry’s expedition, or to the 
change of policy on the part of Clement V., which, from Dante’s 
point of view, contributed to that failure (Par. xvii. 82, xxx. 136), 
and therefore I infer that it was finished when the poet’s mind 
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VOS Btill flushed with bright hopes for himself and for Italy, when 
he persuaded himself, as in his Letter to the Princes and Cities of 
Italy (vol. L p. civ,), that aU bat a worthless few would receive 
the now Emperor as the anointed of the Lord. The date of that 
letter is fixed by experts in the winter of 131C-11 , the date of 
Henry’s death was August 2t, ijij. I am led accordmgly to the 
conclusion that the Purgaiono was the most rapidly written of 
all the throe Cantiques, and that the period of its composition 
embraces the years 1308-12, m which Dante was watching 
with hope the election of Henry VII. to the Imperial throne, 
and tho preparations for his Italian expedition The fulness of 
hope with which tho Furgatorio ends forbids tlie thought that 
ho had reached tho point when tho bitterness of hope deferred 
pierced his soul On tho other hand, the allusion to the “ crown 
and mitre” in Purg xxvii 142 makes it probable that that Canto 
was written after the Emjxiror’s coronation in the Church of St. 
John Latoran on Juno 29, 1312 There is, I think, much in the 
structure and tone of the Purgaiono which fulls in uitli this 
hypothesis. There are fewer oscillations of spirit in it than in 
the Inferno There is none of tho grim humour which startles 
and almost offends us in tho demon scenes of the Molebolge We 
hiTathe throughout a purer and clearer air, and the poet’s delight 
in all beauties of nature and of art, m tho glories of tho dawn and 
sunset and the starry sky, in memories of sweet music, in the 
rrc.ations of the jiainter and tho sculptor, is full and overflowing. 
It may well be that it was lus recollection of that time of hope 
for himself, for Italy, and for mankind svhich led Dante afteiv 
w ards to say of himself that there was no child of the Church 
Militant that had wider and brighter hopes than he had (Par. 
vxv 52). Tho vwion of Bordello and the Valley of the Kings 
{Purg. VI , vii ) receives on this hypothesis, os it receives on no 
other, an explanation which brings out its full significance. The 
ixict has heard of the Emperor Albert’s death; ho has entered, 
probably, on tho negotiations which ended m the election of 
Henry VIL as lus successor (voL 1. p xcvii ) Ho will tell that 
successor of the claims which Italy has on him, and warn him 
of the peril of neglecting them. The factions of Verona, and 
Orvieto, and Florence ; tho desolation of Rome, the widowed city, 
moumiiig over the absence of her lord; the state of the country 
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as a ‘wliole, drifting in the storm, like a ship without a pilot — all 
these are brought by him before the eyes of the new Emperor, 
and he is told, above all things, not to follow in the footsteps of 
Bodolph and Albert in leavmg Italy to itself. Significant hints 
are thrown out, whether for Henry of Xuxeniburg or another, as 
to the alliances which it will be wise for him to form He is 
warned once and again against the treacherous, subtle, and un- 
scrupulous greed of gam which he wonld find in Philip the Pair 
{Purg vii. 109, xxxii. 155) lie is advised to seek the alliance of 
Edwaid II. of England (Purg \ii. 132),^ the grandson of a saintly 
father, rather than to lean on the broken reed of Prance Dante 
wntes of the politics of Europe as his favouiite prophet, Jeremiah 
(H. 1. 32, n.), had done of the politics of Judah, Babylon, Assyria, 
and Egj'pt. Sordello — loved and admired on other grounds as a 
poet — rises into a new piominence, because he too had passed his 
judgment on the kings and prmccs of Europe with a bold and 
unshrmkmg seventy (Purg. vn 58, n.) The reference to the 
promptness of Cmsar’s action (Purg. xviii. loi) gains a fresh 
Euggestivencss, when we think of it as a hint to the newly elected 
Emperor that it will bo well for him too to avoid procrastination, 
and not to let “ I dare not ” wait upon “ I would.” 

The traces of the poet’s studios in the Purgatorio confirm the 
conclusion to which we have been led by his notices of con- 
temporary history. Aristotle and Boethius fall into the back- 
ground, and the teaching of the Church is brought into a new 
prominence. That teaching is, however, such as would be found 
m the Missal and other office-books of the Church, and in popular 
manuals of devotion, rather than that of the great scholastic 
theologians. As yet there are few, if any, traces that Dante had 
studied Aquinas or Bernard, or Hugo, or Bichard of St. Victor. 
The classification of sins is no longer that of the Tficomaelwau 
JEthies as interpreted by Averrhoes, os in H. xl So-84, n., and the 
seven Peceata from which the pilgrim is to bo cleansed are those 
which were the basis, as in Chaucer’s P&sone’a Tale, of the 
penitential discipline of the Church (Purg. ix. 112}. The 
Beatitudes from the Sermon on the Mount which greet the pilgrim 
at each successive stage of his purification from those sins, the 

l£dmudl dwd in Jnijr rjo; TIw terni " braneba " wenu pniposely duxen to take in 
hu liKccisnr, whotedcgeneiiKV was not u yet suuufatcd to the world. 
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numerous examples from the history of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, David and Michal, and Stephen, and the Maccabees, and 
the rroman of Samaria, and the Dlessed Virgin in all her mani- 
fold graces, the paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer m Purq. xi. 1-2 1, 
all speak of tlie closer study of the Vulgate %\hich marked this 
period, as contrasted with that of the Inferno and the Convito 
Tie caught eagerly, as I have shown when speaking of Dante as 
an interjireter of Scripture, at the fourfold method of exegesis, 
which was so congenial to his subtle and imaginative intellect 
The frequent quotations from, or allusions to, the hymns of the 
Latin Church show that the Missal and other offices of the Church 
were his constant companions, that the psalms and hymns and 
anthems of the season, of which we have seen reason to think as 
the period of the great ciisis of his life, weiu es2>cc]a]ly dear to 
him.^ And not the words only of those psalms and hymns. 
More than ever — more even than in the da}s when his own 
Canzoni and other poems wore set to music by Casella {Purg ii. 
91), the poet’s soul was open to the sweet influences of harmony, 
and the solemn pcul of the organs of Italian cathedrals (Purg 
IX 144), or the evening chimes of the Ave Maria of less con- 
spicuous churches (Purg. Mii 1-6), at once woke in him tender 
icminisccnces of the past, and reproduced themselves in the new 
grandeur and melody of his own resounding lines. 

I have endeavoured in a paper in the Coniemporarg Review foi 
September 1884 to indicate the value of the autobiographical 
clement which is interwoven vnth the whole textnie of the 
Purgatono. The limits within which I must now toiiliue myself 
do not allow of tho same latitude of quotation which I was able to 
claim then, and, as the passages are now in the reader’s hands, 
such a latitude is not needed ; but I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to reproduce from that attide what seem to me its most 
salient points. 

“ It has seemed to mo, as I have read the Purgatono, that m it, 
far more than in the Inferno or the Paradiao, the man Dante 
Alighieri reveals himself to us in all the distinctness of his 
personality j that the poem is essentially autobiographical. It is 
something more than a polemic against the crimes of the Bomon 

* Compare Ptng i! 46 « , v 04, viL 83, %UI 13 n., ia 140, *vL 19, xxi. 136, mu. ti, uxv. 

X8X, XXVUl 8O9 JCXIX 3, 5X9 XXXt X1| xq» 83, SZXl. 9S9 XXXltl. X. 
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Curia or the factions of Florence ; sometluug more than tho 
sumnung up of the creed of Mediaeval Christendom, or tho veiled 
symbolism of a now and mystic heresy destructive of that creed. 
In the Inferno he passes on stem and ruthless, condemning sms 
which were not his, hardly touched, except m tho Francesca story, 
with the thought of tho pity of it all In the Parachao he paints 
a blessedness to which he has not attained, on which ho gazes as 
from a far-off distance, which he can but dimly apprehend. But 
in tho Pargaiorio ho is with those who are not only of like passions 
Mith himself, but are passing through a like stage of moral and 
spiritual experience Tho seer paints the {irocess of tho purification 
of his own soul from tho seven deadly sms that had eaten into Ins 
life IVo might almost speak of this section of his poem as tho 
‘ Confessions of Dante Alighieri.’ 

“ We have scarcely entered on the threshold of the C.infiqne 
before this essentially sclf-scrutimsing analysis meets us. At first, 
indeed, his soul, as if in the full delight of its escape from the 
darkness of tho pit, exults 111 its recovered freedom, in its old 3oy, 
in itself a purifying ]oy, in light and the fresh bree/o of dawn 
(Purg 1 1-18) If we would undeistaud the opening of tho 
Purgatut io, w 0 must go back to tho Stygian waters of the nether 
world, wherein wore plunged by a iightooiis Nemesis tho couls of 
those who, in the sullcnness of their discontent, had lost tho 
capacity of entering into that joy (// vii. 1 15-1 24) Of that 
sullen discontent Dante had not been guilty, even under the 
heavy burdens of poverty and exile, and therefore he hail not lost 
the capacity for hope which was denied to those who dwelt in the 
dolorous city {IJ 111 9) And so, when he has left tlie region 
whore ‘silent is tho sun’ (//. 1 60), and can once more ‘look upon 
tho stars’ (//. xxxiv. 139), his spirit exults 111 its liberation 
(Purg i 1-6). Nowhere in tho whole poem, one might almost 
say in all poetry, is the brightness of that dawn, at once of the 
earthly and the heavenly morning, more beautifully painted (Purg 
1 13-20) ; or once again in that marvellous picture of the trem- 
bling of the illumined sea (Purg. 1. 115-1 1 7), of which it is hard to 
say whether it excels most in beauty or 111 truth 

“But not the less in the midst of this natural joy is there the 
thought present to the poet’s mind that he is entering on a solemn 
work ; that it is he himself, his own soul, that needs the cleansing 
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'which he is abont to describe. Bearing that thought in mind, we 
shall be able to follow his course through the seven circles of the 
Mount of Purification with a clearer insight, to note what were 
the sms which weighed most heavily on Ins conscience, what 
were the healing remedies which he had found most effective 
against them. I start with the words in which Yiigil, as the 
poet’s guide, sets forth to Cato, who, as the representative of tho 
natural virtues of which tho four stars that cast their light upon 
his face are symbols, is the guardian of the entrance to Purgatory, 
the errand on which they had come {Purg i 58-72) 

“ As wc .advance we note a more distinct confession. Dante is 
conscious of the over-sensitivencss which makes him keenly alive 
to men’s looks of wonder or their words of scorn, as the souls in 
the vestibule of Purgatory gazed on him, marvelling that his form, 
unlike theirs, casts a shadow {Purg. v 7-21) A little farther on 
and we find a like weakness, of which that sensitiveness was the 
natural outcome lie is in the circle of souls whoso pride of life is 
chastened by tho bowed-down prostration of an enforced lowliness, 
which ho describes fully {Purg x. 130-140). One of these, 
Omberto of Sautafiore, tells him his name and his sin, how tliat 
he had been so lifted up by his pnde of birth that he scorned all 
his follow-men, and Dante, as he listens, as if conscience pricked 
him, bowed his head as if to hide his shame {Purg xi 61-73) 
In another of these he recognises the painter Oderisi of Gubbio, 
who, m like manner, confesses that he had so gloncd in his 
heart as to speak contemptuously of all his nvals. And then he 
moralises on the transitoiincss of human fame in words 'which 
touched at once the poet himself, and two at least of his dearest 
friends, Giotto and Guido Cavalcanti The one had supplanted 
Cimabue in popular esteem ; the other had taken the place once 
occupied by Guido Guinicelli. It might, perchance, be that one 
then living (possibly Dante means himself) should surpass them 
both. All fame was transitory, and the conscience of the seer 
makes answer that he had learnt a lesson that brought low his 
pnde {Purg. xi 79-119) Ho does not, however, indulge in 
indiscnminate self-accusation. Ho passes into the circle where 
souls are purified from the sin of envy by being for a time 
blmded. They had looked, as with an evil eye, on the good 
fortune of others, and this was their righteous chastisement. To 
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Uiat fault Dante does not plead guilty, as he did in the case of 
pnde. From that special form of evd he can say tnth a good 
conscience that he had been almost, if not altogether, free (Purg. 
xiii. 133-138). 

But the supreme confession of nnworthincss comes, as it ■ms 
meet it should do, vhen the poet stands, after he has passed 
through the cleansing fire, face to face with his transfigured and 
glorified Beatrice He sees her, at first, clothed in a green mantle, 
and with a snow-white olive-hordered veil ; and though as yet he 
sees not her face, the intuitive consciousness of the presence of 
her who was at once beautiful and terrible in her purity filled 
him at first, as it had filled him in his boyhood (FI ilT. c 2), with 
an overpowering awe, which made him look for help to the poet 
who hod so far been his guide (Purg xxx. 43-48). But Virgil 
was there no longer. Human guidance, the teaching of the wise, 
the traditions of a venerable past, these had done their work, and 
ho finds himself face to face with her whom ho had loved as a 
woman with an absorbing and passionate devotion, and who now 
mot him on her chariot of glory as the embodied form of Heavenly 
Wisdom, the transfigured and glorified conscience of Humanity 
Ho stood awe-stneken, and the bitter tears flowed fast and cleansed 
his cheeks, and then a voice came from her which thrilled the 
abysmal depths of personality, ‘Dante,’ it said — it is the one 
solitary passage in the whole poem in which the poet names 
himself : — 

‘Dante, weep not because tby Tirgil’s gone ; 

Weep not os yet ; os yet weep tbou no more ; 

for other sword-woonds must thy tears flow down.* 

—Purg XXX. 55-57 

He turns to look on her, and sees her ‘qucen-like in look and 
gesture, yet severe.’ He hears her words of reproof and gazes on 
his own form imaged in the waters, and, as he can bear neither 
vision, stands with eyes cast down upon the grass, like a guilty 
child in the presence of its mother {Purg. xxx. 64-81). Tears 
cease to flow, and the poet felt as if his heart was frost-bound, as 
are the Apennines when the snow lies heavy on the trees. The 
healing came from the angelic ministers who accompanied Beatrice. 
They sang their anthem of J» Te, Demine, gperaei, and his soul 
knew once more the relief of tears (Purg, xxx. 91-99). But the 
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stem votTi of the ^lluminod conscience \rhich Beatrice lepieseiits 
has yet to be done, and she zeproves her over-pitifnl attendants 
{Purff. XXX. 103-108). She presses on him the remembrance of 
Ms early days, naming the very book, the Vita Nmva, \rhich ho 
had consecrated to his reverential lovo for her, and reminds him 
of all the promise and potency of good and all the actualities of 
evil wMch had characterised his youth (Purg. xxx. 1 15-145). 
This was terrible enough. It was, as it were, Dante’s anticipation 
of the time when the books shall be opened, and the things done 
in the body shall be made manifest to Christ and to His angels. 
But this was not all. The voice of the Judge, which is also the 
voice of the Beloved — for Beatrice unites both characters — must say 
to the accused, as Nathan said to David, ‘Thou art the man.’ 
The sinner must confess his sin os David confessed it ; ‘ Against 
thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight ’ 
Question after question is pressed home upon him, till at last 
there comes the confession which Beatrice sought for as the 
condition of forgiveness 

‘The things that present were 
With their false plensore led my steps aside. 

Soon as thy face was hidden from me there.’ 

— Purg. xxzi. 1-36. 

I 

Confession brings, as ever, the sense of pardon and absolution, but 
the soul’s wounds need the oil and the wine that heal, and reproof 
and warning are needed for the coming years^ lest they should 
reproduce the failures of the past, till the poet stands once again 
like ‘ a little child, dumb from shame of heart ’ {Purg. xxxi. 64). 
The close of that wonderful seene wMch restores to the sinner liis 
lost punty and peace will meet us at a later stage We are deal* 
ing now, not with the full completion of the process of restoration, 
but with the confession which was its antecedent and condition. 
It may well bo asked yhether the whole range of literature 
presents anything more intensely autobiographical t We read it in 
its dramatic form, which half veils from us its marvellous reality ; 
but we have to remember that it was Dante’s pen that wrote it 
aU ; that it was the man, proud, reserved, reticent, craving for the 
praise of his fellows and sensitive to their censure, that thus laid 
bare the secrets of his soul. The reproofs of Beatrice are, as I 
have said, those of his own illumined and transfigured conscience. 
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The JPurgatario takes its place, in spite of all differences of form 
and character, side by side with the Confessions of Augustine. 
One who has entered into its meaning will at least have learnt 
one lesson. Ho will have felt the power of Dante’s intense truth- 
fulness. The theories which see in the Commedia, from first to 
last, the symbolic cypher of a crypto-heresy, the writings of a 
man m a mask, veiling a pantheistic license under the garb of a 
scholastic theology, will seem absolutely incredible. 

“ Starting from the point thus gained, we may venture, without 
undue boldness, to trace in the cleansing processes which he 
describes as seen on the Mount of Purification the record of what 
ho had found purifying and heahng in its influence upon his 
own soul 

“ Of his joy in the serene beauties of light and sky I have already 
spoken as one of those influences. It is worth while to note 
how often ho returns in the Purqaiono to descriptions of a like 
character, sonietiines in their purely natural character, more often 
m connexion with the tender human memories which are associated 
with them. So, while he still stands by the sea on which ho had 
seen the light trembling on the waters, he notes the change of 
hue that dawn brought with it (Furg ii 5-15) Light is the 
condition of the punfjing process {Pui’g vii 43-45) A sense 
of peace comes over him as ho rests m the fair valley which is 
pamted with a j'ewelled beauty that reminds us of Fra Angelico 
(Purg. VII. 73-81). Eventide with its vesper chimes awakens a 
rush of tender memories of the friendships of the past {Purg. viii. 
1-6). The slumber of the night that follows is succeeded by another 
dawn, and so ‘day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge’ {Ps xix 2), and he feels that that is the 
hour when the soul looks into the unseen world with clearer 
vision {Purg ix. i-i8) The light of the visible sun becomes a 
parable of the Sun of Truth and Righteousness (Puri/ xiii. 16-21)1 
It 18 a matter of self-reproach that men are so deaf to the witness 
of the ‘beauteous orbs eteme’ that illumine the firmament of 
heaven {Purg xiv. 148-150). Sweet memories of spring breathe 
their balmy healing on his soul {Purg. xxiv. 145-150) The 

1 The thought belong! in itself to one of the most universal parable<i of Nature, but it may 
have come to Dante through the weU>known Hymn to the Sun by S Francis of Ashui (Sir 
J Stephen's Essajn tn EecUs* Biog , p# 94i cd Z867). 
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snpteme 'witness to the therapeutic power of Nature on the e\e 
that has been purged and opened is found in the parting words 
with which Virgil leaves the disciple who no longer needs his 
guidance, and in the new abounding joy with which that disciple 
yields himself to its influence, all the more suggestive from the 
intermingling with that imagined ideal of what might be in the 
soul’s future, of the memories which sprang from his own soli- 
tary walks in the pine-woods of Ravenna (Purg sxvii. 1 24-142, 
xxviii. 1-2 1 ) 

“Rut, side by side with this yielding of the soul, as with the 
openness of a renewed childhood, in the very spirit of Wordsworth, 
to the teaching of nature, the voices of the silent stars, the 
whisperings of the winds, the music of the waters, the beauty of 
the hills and woods, the Purgatono describes other processes, 
each of them suggestive of an experience through winch Dante 
himself had passed, and of an insight into the hygiene and 
therapeutics of the soul gained by that experience. One of these 
meets us on the very threshold The Master and the Scholar, 
Virgil and Dante, have asked for guidance How is the latter to 
qualify himself for the ascent of the Mount of Purification, which 
IS untrodden ground to the former! And the answer comes from 
Cato, as the representative of natural ethics, symbolised in the 
four stars (justice, fortitude, temperance, prudence) that cast their 
light on Ins face, pointing to something beyond their reach. In 
obedience to that answer (Paxj i 94-99), the pilgiim girds himself 
with the rush which was to be the symbol, not of the strength and 
vigour on which men look as conditions of success in their great 
enterprises — intellectual, moral, spiritual — but of the humility 
which ceases from self-assertion, and yields itself to the chastise- 
ments which God appoints for it, and is content with a low estate, 
and seeks not gieat things for itself. Whatever we may think of 
the tradition that Dante had at one time enrolled himself as a 
member of the Tertiary Order of St. Francis (voL 1. p. Iv ), this 
passage at least indicates that ho had grasped in its completeness 
the idea of that ‘cord of lowliness’ which was one of the outward 
badges of the Brotherhood of Francis of Assisi. The rush-girdle 
took the place of that which had been thrown to Gcryon, os having 
proved itself of no power in conflict with the leopard, that was the 
symbol of sensual sm (JS. xvi. 106-113).” 
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That other process of the cleansing of his face from the smoky 
grime of the Inferno is hardly loss significant in its ^mholism. 
Contact with evil, even with the righteous IS'emesis that falls on 
evil, 18, as I have already pointed out, not without its perils. The 
man catches something of the taint of the vices on which he looks. 
He is infected with the hasea voglia, which lingers as it listens to 
the revilings of the base {H, xxx. 148, n ) Ho becomes hard and 
relentless as he passes among those who have perished in their 
hatred. He looks on the sufferings of the lost, not only with awe 
and dread, but with a Tertullion-hke ferocity of exultation. 
Before the work of purification can begin, before he can prepare 
himself to meet tho gase of the angel-n ardor of Purgatory, he must 
be cleansed from tlio blackness of the piL The eye cannot see 
clearly tho beauty, outward or spiritual, which is to work out its 
restoration to humanity and holiness until its memories of the 
.abyss are made loss keen and virulent. And when that process 
begins, and the pilgrim has at last ariived at the gates of 
Purgatory, the symbolism becomes yet richer and more suggestive. 
Dante had dreamt that he had been borne upward, as on eagle’s 
wings, into a region terrible m its brightness (Piirg. ix. 31-33). 
But the dream has its interpretation, and its message is, that ho 
has at last reached the gates of Purgatory ; and that tho purifying 
process may begin. He has been traiispoited thither in that 
ecstasy of his morning slumber by Lucia, at onco the Syracusan 
saint in whose church at Florence he may have worshipped, to whom 
he may have turned in tho simplicity of his youthful faith as pre- 
vailing to help him when blindness threatened to place him, as it 
placed Milton, in the list of the great poets who had suffered under 
a like privation — 

“ Tiresias and Fhmeus, prophets old. 

Blind Thamyris and blind Msomdes ; ” 

and one who was for him, in the after-thoughts of maturer life, 
when he had learnt to transfigure all his early memories, the 
symbol of heavenly illumination (JET 11. 97, n.) That diviner 
insight was needed for what was to follow. Sitting on the 
topmost of three steps of varied hue, he sees the angel of Purga- 
tory with a face of transcendent brightness, and bearing in his 
hand a naked sword, dazzling in its biightness — the “sword of the 
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Spirit, which is the Word of God.” The first of the steps is of 
white marble, which mirrors all his features. There is the self- 
knowledge which sees itself in the mirror of the Divine Word. 
The second of stone, nearly black, rough and coarse and cracked. 
There is the rough sternness of mortification, in all its contrast to 
the softness of the self-indulgence in which the natural man 
delights. The third is of fiery porphyry, crimson like blood. 
There is the glow of burning love, not without a latent hint of 
the supreme instance of that love in the blood that flowed from 
hands and feet and wounded side upon the cross. 

These were the steps that had to be surmounted before the 
pilgrim could enter on his steep ascent, and then, passing these, 
he smites his breast, as did the Publican, and then the angelic 
warder, with the point of his sword, marks the seven P’s upon his 
brow, and the gates are opened with the gold and silver keys of 
Absolution and of Counsel. 

Yes, the seven P’s of the seven Peeeata, the mortal sins of the 
popular ethics of Alcdimval Chnstendom, are all thus traced upon 
the poet’s forehead , for in him, as in all of us, there were the 
possibilities, even the actualities, of all. He might be conscious, 
as we have seen in the instances of Pnde and Envy, of one form 
of evil as more dominant in him than another, of its being, as wo 
say, his “ besetting ” sin ; but not the less did he need to pass 
through each successive stage in the great ascent, and to experience 
the working of all that was most {lotent to heal and deliver from 
the sin which was purged in each several stage of the ascent. 

It is every way characteristic both of the man and of his time 
that so large a shore in that healing work should be assigned to 
music, and that the music of the Church Ho may possibly hai 0 
studied — he certainly shared — the Visions of the gi'eat English 
Franciscan thinker, Boger Bacon, between whose writings and his 
own there are so many points of parallelism ^ as to the regenerating 
and purifying power of sacred psalmody. He had known, as 
Hooker, Milton, J. H Heivman knew, how it could soothe the 
troubles and attune the discords of the soul ; how, when mamed 

^ Mtraemmmustca sup^romnts tcttninu nt tt sppctanda^Ustat •• Mor*$tmm 
r^orviaiy thriciait* lauat^ vi^/irmxintn cmrmt, smmtatem quuitm 90mm tnducti 

If we did but know the inner secret^ of (he art, brutes would he by its subtle power. 

** Stmiltler komtnwn tuttmt in qHtmUbtt graitam dawthms ra^trtntnrf et $n pUnum 
CHjnshUt virfutu am§rem txetianniMri ti in omntm sttmfnfem t( v/gffrfm ** {0/ TerL 
C.73) 

VOL IL a B 
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to immortal verse, it could give them wings, like thosd of Ezekiel’s 
vision {Ezek. i. 9), that made them fit vehicles for the utterance of 
divmest mysteries. Shall we be wrong in thinking that here 
also we have in the Purgatorio an autobiographical element, 
.reminiscences of hours when, in the Abbey of Florence, or the 
Franciscan church of Santa Croce, or hia own “beloved St. 
John’s” (H. XIX 7), or elsewhere, m cathedral or monastery, he 
liad new thoughts of penitence and pardon, of high resolves and 
aspirations after holiness i 

Lot us examine some, at least, of these instances by way of 
an induction. He is still on the shore of the sea in the waters of 
which he had laved his face and had seen the angel’s boat bearing 
luoie than a hundred souls, and they were all chanting as with 
one voice In exitu Israel de JEgvpio. That was the fit opening 
hymn of this “ pilgiim’s progress ” After the fashion of his time, 
Dante had read into it a deeper meaning than seemed to lie on the 
surface. It spoke to him of the dchvcrance of the Israel of God 
from another house of bondage than that of the litoral Egypt. 
AVhcu ho notes, as with special care, that they did not stop at 
these opening word', but went on to “all the psalm doth afterward 
unfold ” i^Purg 11 46-48), we feel that tliat mystical interpretation 
had guided his thoughts to its closing words, and that for him — 
the wanderer in a desert land, thirsting after righteousness — it 
boro its witness of the Power that could turn “ the hard rock 
into a standing water, and the flint stone into a spiinging well.” 
In what follows there is something yet more intensely personal. 
Among those newly arrived souls was that of Casella, whoso 
meeting with his foimer friend iii “the milder shades of Purgatoiy ” 
Milton’s sonnet has made familiar to us all Tune and death have 
not changed the old afiectiou After the vain embrace of the 
shadow of the one with the mortal body of the other, after the 
recognition which revives the memories of past days, the poet 
prays that his friend will yet put forth his jiower and skill in 
song to soothe him as of old {Pmg. 11. 106-114). It is, I think, 
impossible not to recognise in this something more than the memory 
of the pleasant days of youthful friendship There is the distinct 
recognition of the fact that the mysterious, religious, purifying 
power of music is not hmited to that which we commonly call 
“sacred;” that a “song of love,” such as Canzme xv., may touch 
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fliat which 'is most essentially spintual in us, and nlsy stir up' 
thoughts that lie too deep for tears. This, however, stands os a 
solitary episode, the exception which proves the rule, and the rule 
was that it was not from nunstrcls or troubadours, Provengal or 
Italian, but from the singers and choristers of the Church that 
Dante had heard the melodies which chased away the evil 
phantasms of his soul. So, as he advances, he hears other souls 
sing their Miserere of penitence {Purg. v. 24) So, as the gates 
are unlocked with the gold and silver keys, sweet voices, mingled 
with organ-thunders, chant the Te Dcum {Purg ix 139-145). 
But chicfcst in its poncr, and therefore worthy of fuller repro- 
duction, was the prayer which men learn in childhood at their 
mother’s knees, and which retains its power to utter the soul’s 
wants to extremest age {Purg xi. 1-24). \Vliat follows is given, 
as before, more in the way of bnef and suggestive hints. Each 
beatitude of the SScrmon on the Mount beeomes a separate anthem, 
greeting the pilgum as ho passes from ouo circle to another. 
And with these there mingle manifold utterances of the anthem 
character, the Agnus Da {Purg xvi. 19), the Adhcesit pavimerdo 
{Purg xix. 73), the Gloria in Exedm {Purg xx 136), the Lahtn 
mea, Dominc {Purg xxiii. ii), and the Summee Deus Clementm 
{Purg XKV, 121), and the Vetitle, hcnedieti Patns mei {Purg, 
xxvii 58) Finally, with that last music ringing m bis ears, he 
passes through the wall of fire which cleanses him from what yet 
remained of the tendency to fleshly sin, and therefore parted him 
from the vision of the glorified Beatnce {Purg xxvii. 49-60), 
And he enters on the earthly Paradise, a here by night the stars 
are larger than their wont, and where, when the day dawns, he 
sees the stream, at once dark and crystal clear, and the fair lady, 
afterwards named as Matilda, m whom, amid all their hypotheses 
as to her historical identification, well-nigh all interpreters have 
seen the representative of active, as distinct from contemplative, 
hohness. ller hands are full of flowers, and her eyes arelinght 
with the brightness of a benign and sympathising love. That ha 
may understand what he sees, she bids him remember the psalm 
{Ps xcii ), of which he gives but the keynote word, but of which 
at least one whole verse must have been present to his thoughts— 

" Quia ddeetaiti me, Dornme, mfa^verA Tad, 

Et m operttus manuum THwrum exuftato,” 
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H«ie WB8 the supreme sanction for man’s delight in the works of 
God, for the witness home by all forms of visible beauty to that 
which is invisible and eternal. It is significant that she reveals, 
after she has told of the mystic rivers which the pilgrim still has 
to pass, the secret of this full capacity, and finds it m the anthem 
words of another psalm, “Beati quorum teeta eunt peecata” (Pa 
zxxii i). Only those who have the peace of pardon are so far at 
leisure from themselves as to have the capacity for that enjoyment 
of the works of God (Purg. zziv. 3, xxviii. 80). I pass over the 
vision that follows, as being more deliberately symbolic, and there* 
fore showing rather the skill of the apocalyptic artist than the 
personality of the man, but the immediate prelude to the revela- 
tion of the glorified Beatrice as the impersonation of the Eternal 
Wisdom is again distinctly personal, as blending together the two 
infiuences of natural beauty and sacred song, of which I have 
already spoken. In that apocalypse, apparently from the bps of 
the Seer of Fatmoe, he hears a voice of power, “ Vent, Sponsa de 
Ltbano,” and with it, strangely blending, as is Dante’s wont, 
scriptural and dossicad memories. Alleluias, and “Benedietus es 
qut veme,” and “ Manihu 0 date Mia plertu ” (JEn. vi. 884 ; 
Purg. XXX. 11-21). These herald-songs that meet the ear have 
their counterpart in what meets the eye. There is a vision as of 
the clear shining of an Easter dawn when the sun emerges from 
its cloudy tent {Purg. xxx. 10-27). And then there comes the 
final revelation of Beatrice, Madonna-likc in her beauty, and 
arrayed in the symbolic colours, the white, green, and enmson, 
with which early Italian art clothed its ideal of that Madonna 
{Purg. xxx. 38-33). Of that meeting, as far as it belonged to 
Dante’s confession, I have already spoken. It remains, however, to 
note the significance of the place which it occupies in the long {wo- 
cess of purification. It is not tdl the soul has been cleansed ^m 
its last baseness, and conquered its last besetting sin, and passed 
through the agonising fire, that it learns to comprehend fuBy tlie 
root-evil of which the seven deadly sins were but the manifold out- 
growth. Then, at last, it sees that there hod been throughout an 
unfaithfulness to God. Disloyalty to her who had first wakened 
in him the sense of a higher life, of an eternal good, had been dis- 
loyalty to Him who, through her, bad sought to lead him to Himseli 
When that confession has been made, then, and not till then, the 
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time hoe come for the baptism of a new regeneration, in what for 
him is as the passage of a new Jordan (Purg xzzi 9i->io5). 
The river which he thus crossed was none other than the stream of 
Lethe, which Dante, with a profound insight, though in defiance 
of all Christian tradition, thus places as all but the final stage of 
purification. He had felt, as all souls that have passed through 
the ensis of conversion have felt, that what is needed for the soul 
is that its memory may be cleansed from all the evil of the post ; 
that as God “ blots out as a thick cloud its transgressions, and as 
a cloud its sins” (/mm. xliv. 22), so it too may forget the past, or 
remember it only as belonging to an alien and a vanished self* 
That cleansing of the conscience as with the blood of sprinkling, so 
that it becomes white as snow, makes the vision of the Eternal 
Truth no longer overwhelming, for it is coupled with the vision 
of the Chnst, as the Gryphon of the mystic symbolism, in His 
divine and human unity {Parg xxxi. 121-145). The power of 
that vision of the truth, falling short only of the mcfiably beatific 
vision of the Divine glory (here also with special stress laid on 
the humanity that was joined with the Eternal Word), which ends 
the Paradteo, as this all but ends the PurgatoHo, to complete the 
work of Lethe in blotting out the memory of the evil past, is 
indicated by a touch of the skill of the supreme artist. Beatrice 
unfolds to him an apocalypse of the past and future of the 
Church and the Empire, which is to correct his former theones. 

"That then may'st know, she said, how stands that school, 

Which thou bast followed, and its doctrines scan. 

And learn how far it follows my true rnle.” 

And then, unconscious of reproacli, the very confessions which had 
just passed from his lips remembered no more, he makes hia 
reply:— 

“ And then I answered, * Memory writes not here 
That I have e'er estranged myself from thee. 

Nor doth my conscience wake remorseful fear ’ ” 

-.-Piirg, xxxui. 85-93. 

Well may Beatrice tell him tliat Ms Lethe-draught has been free 
and full, and feel that the time has come for it to be followed by 
that from the other mystic river — absolutely the pure creation of 
the poet’s mind, which revives the memory of every good deed 

1 The strew whida Dante laid on this thought la leen m the fact that he returpi to ll ogiaa 
in the cake of Cunisia {Par w io3»xo5} 
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done, and so^ complelmg the transformation irrought out by Lctlic, 
ipyes to the new man, the true self, the continuity of life which 
had seemed before to belong to the old, the false and evil, self* 
I do not inquire how far such a philosophy of consciousness is 
tenable in itself, or may be reconciled with acknowledged truths 
in ethics or theology; but it will be admitted that there is a 
transcendent greatness in its very conception which places Dante 
high among the spiritual teachers of mankind. One who could 
picture that state to himself as the completion of his pilgrimage, 
the perfected result of the rcgencrato life begun in baptism, must 
at least have had some foretaste of ecstatic rapture, of communion 
with the Eternal Wisdom, and of the infinite goodness which had 
ronvinccd him of its possibility , and so the closing lines of the 
Purgatono have definitely the autobiographical clement which I 
have endeavoured to trace as permeating the whole of this part of 
the Commt'dta (Purg xxxiii. 110-145) Of other portions of the 
purifying process I must be content to speak more briefly There 
are the sculptures on wall and ground in C x and xii , which lepro- 
sent respectively the examples of lowlmcss and of rebellious piide, 
and in which wo find the artist poet’s conception of the function of 
art as a teacher of mankind, presenting vividly to the eye what, 
left to the words of the historian, was likely to fall on dull and 
apathetic oars Such lessons he might have learnt himself in the 
Giotto frescoes of the Arena Chapel at Padua or in those of the 
church of Assisi. More definitely he may have had in his mind the 
bas-reliefs of Niccola and Giovanni Pisano, and the pupils of the 
former, Lapo and Arnolfo , 1 pp 357-371), or the paintings 

and sculptuios with which Can Grande was said to have adorned 
his palace at Verona, so that each guest might find in his room 
what was appropriate to his character and calling Scarcely less sug- 
gestive is the part which he assigns in the work of purification, 
not to the formal teaching of historj-, sacred or secular, but to the 
words which come into men’s minds, as it were, by chance, brought 
as “ by airy tongues that syllable men’s names ” These also, as in 
the instance of the "Viinm non cognosco” {Pwg. xxv 128), the 
“ Ftnum non hdbent ” {Purg. xiiL 29), the “ Whoever iindeth me 
shall slay me ” {Purg. xiv. 133), may come, as germs of future 


^ The thooght which the symbolism suggests msy possibly be traced to the « ords of Matt 
atxv 34~4o, perht^ also \o John iii. ax 
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tlioughts, “ winged words,’* as seeds are winged, that they may float 
to their proper soil, and take root downward and bear fruit upward. 

From first to last, however, as wo see these processes of the 
soul’s cleansing, the question is forced upon us, how was it that 
Dante’s thoughts of Fuigatory were so different from those 
which were at least fostered by ecclesiastical tradition 1 Though 
the great theologians of the schools had shrunk from defining a 
matter lying so largely in the region of the unknown, tho dominant 
opinion was that there was one and the same fire for both Hell 
.md Purgatory, tho difference between them being one of duration 
only , that Hell and Purgatory were therefore in tho same region, 
divided only os by a middle wall of partition. That thought 
embodied itself m the popular representations of the souls in 
the flames of Puigatorj ‘ It was stamped on the minds of men 
throughout one region of Euiopc by tho name of Feijf/euer for tho 
purgatorial process Even in the pictnie drawn by Dante’s great 
master, tho souls that are capable of purification are seen in the 
■-anio region as those that ciiduie an everlasting punishment {.£n 
73S“747) 1“ the Vuion ofAlhctie those souls are for a time 

toiiuented in an oxlonsive plain covered with thorns and brambles, 
till at last they escape into a very pleasant field filled with purified 
souls, vvlicio their tom members and garinents are immediately 
ivstored CVViight’s iSf Pair Purg,'^ ii8). 

Among tile floating legends of the time there u as indeed one which 
may have suggested Dantc’a ticatment of the subject-matter of his 
second C.iiitique. In tho story of St. IJrandan (Wngbt's Life of 
St Di imdun), an abbot who comes to visit him tells him how ho 
and his companions, moved by strange reports he had heard from 
a brother abbot, sailed for forty days and forty nights due east. 
Olid then for three days and nights duo west, and then they camo 
to “a fair island full of flowers, herbs, and trees,” and the birds, 
who were angels that had joined Lucifer in his rebellion, but 
were nut shut out from pardon, sang their songs of praise at matins 
and at primc,^ and the other hours that Christians use , and then 

> .£*<-, the sculpture over the gateway of Al! Souls’ College, Oxford 

> A fiitud (C. j P ) suggests that this may possibly connect itself with Puri' xxviu. i6, 
taking fire as the “ early hours " of the day, and quotes Sir William Dunbar’s TbieiU tmd 
A'w— 

** And ]u<>ty May, that madder is of floures^ . 

Had maide the birdis to begyn tbeir boareSi** 

as a parallel, and possibly a reminiteence* 
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seven days more brouglit them to another island, full of etench 
and fire of HelL Here, if anywhere in the traditions of the past, 
vre may find the starting-point of the Mount of Cleansing, open to 
the sun and air, with pleasant valleys and a quiet resting-place, 
rising from the waters of the ocean.'* 

I question, however, whether we may not rather trace the poet’s 
conceptions in this matter to the force of his own character and 
imagination, working on the materials which the incidents of his 
own time brought within his reach. We have seen in the Ulysses 
episode (fll xxvi 85-142) traces of Dante’s sympathy with the 
enterprising spirit of the thirteenth century, of which Marco Polo 
was the great representative, indications, in the allusions to Tartars 
{H. xvii. 17) and the dockyard of Venice {H. xxL 7) and the 
Southern Cross {Purg. i 23) of what ho may have learnt through 
lus acquaintance with the great traveller Prom the merchant- 
sailors of Fisa and Genoa and Marseilles he may well have heard 
tales of their adventurous voyages. Though their enterprise was 
confined for the most part to the Mediterranean and its shores, 
some at least may have sailed through the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
brought back their report of the Peak of Tenenffo as it soared 
above the waters in its lonely greatness. Combining that report 
with the theory of a vast ocean covering the whole of one hemi- 
sphere of the earth’s surface, and with impressions which ho him- 
self may have had as he looked on the waters of the Atlantic from 
the shores of Spain or France or England, there seems to me 
sufiScient to account for the thoughts which are embodied in the 
Pitrgatorio, He at least could find nothing purifying or reme- 
dial in what he had imagined and described of IlelL Not in the 
cavern depths of earth, but where the hght trembles on the waters, 
must be the scene of man’s punfication. 

Not less striking is the contrast between Dante’s imagined locality 
of thq earthly Paradise as on the summit of the Mount of Cleansing 
(Purg. xxviii.) and that which had been handed down from the 
past and fioated in traditions round him. Here, indeed, there had 
been more forerunners than in the case of Purgatory. The site of 
Paradise had been found as “ an island in the eastern ocean ” (St. 

1 z>,suppIiesAiiothervisionofabrighterPurgfttory«venthanDante'8* 

A vast aod delightful field, fhll of fragrant flowers, u whidi were innumerable assemblies 
of men m white." Bede, it will he remembered, is one of the writers whom Dante specially 
iunenred (Air x 131). Comp. Peres, Piirg»t 9 n&, p 43* 
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Drandan’e Voyage). Some sicdieevnl maps place it ss an island 
opposite the mouth of the Ganges, surrounded, as Dante describes, 
by a -vroll of fire {Hereford Ma/tp. Mund , xzl 25). Others, keeping 
closer to the narrative of Geneeie li., found it in the regions of 
Armenia (Caring Gould, Cunoue Mytlie, pp. 250-265). So far 
Dante was free to choose whether he would place it as an island or 
in a continent ; but in localising it on the very summit of the Mount 
of Purgatory ho obviously followed the bent of his own symbolising 
genius. The truth which ho sought to embody in that outward 
form was (i) that this was the natural close of all that Purgatory 
could accomplish ; (2) that all the purifying processes of repentance 
and discipline could not lead men beyond the point of perfection 
and of bliss, from which, as he viewed the history of the human 
race, man had started, and which he had, in the very day of his 
creation, forfeited For those who were saved in Christ there was 
leserved some better thing — the communion of the soul with 
God, the beatific vision of the saints, attainable only through the 
Incarnation • — 

“ And that a higher gift than grace 
Shonid flesh and blood rehne, 

God’s Presence and His very Self 
And Essence all divine.” 

— J H Ifliwiiair, Dream of Otrentau. 
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PART III. 


VL 

PARADISE. 

It is not hard to fix the limits of tho concluding portion of 
Uanto’s great work What I have said as to the ierminus ad quern 
of the Purgaiorio fixes 1311 as a date before which the Paradim 
could not well have been begun. I am disposed, from internal 
(•■vidonce, to fix a somewhat later date Tho excitement with 
which the poet, as his letters show, watched the progress of Henry 
VII was not favourable to a work which called more than all 
that had gone before it for calmness and self-recollection Tlie 
bitterness of disappointment which followed on the failure of 
Henry’s enterprise (see Canz xxi)and his death in 1313 ivas, in 
the nature of things, even loss propitious, and the absence of any 
trace of that bitterness in the opening Cantos of tho Paradtut 
suggests tho thought that there had been time for the wounds to 
heal The traditional sojourn at Gubbio and the monastery of 
Fonte Avellona, assigned to this period, may have given the 
leisure and the retirement which were necessary for that healing. 
On the whole, it does not, I think, seem probable that Dante 
entered on the work of writing tho Paradisu before 1315. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the Paradi’to, in its 
metaphysics, its ethics, its theology, presents evidence of wider 
and profounder studies than either of tho other parts of the poem 
In this respect it stands nearly on the same level with the Conmto, 
to which it presents at once a parallel and a contrast — like it in the 
wide range of readmg which it imphes, unlike it as to tho regions 
of study which come within that range. Of the physical science 
which is prominent in both works we have a crucial instance in 
the discussion on the moon’s spots in Par, ii. The Convito (li, 14) 
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maintains one theotj', the Paradim rejects that as baseless and 
substitutes another. The new theory is identical with that main- 
tained by the great scientist of the thirteenth century, Roger 
Bacon {Op. Tert., c. 37). The experiment with mirrors which 
illustrates the theory (Par. ii. 97) is exactly after Bacon’s mind. 
It is possible, of course, that both theory and expenment may 
have come to Dante through other channels, but there is at least 
presumptive primA faeie evidence that the mind of the poet had 
come in contact with that of the philosopher. The three books 
which Bacon wrote for Clement IV in 1266 hod been brought to 
Rome, and were probably therefore accessible in Italy. Dante, as 
has been suggested elsewhere (Cmi Rev, Sept. 1881), may have 
met him in England. lie had lesided so long in Pans that his 
tcaclung was likely to be well known in the schools of science 
there. Any one of these possibihties presents a fair working 
hypothesis Tlic last is somewhat strengthened by the faet that 
the theological philosophy of Aquinas, the mystical theology of 
Bonavciitura and Hugh of St Victor, the devout Manolatry of 
St Bernard, would all naturally point to Pans ns a starting-point 
So far as we arc builders of hjpotheses, wo are of course free to 
assume a possible visit to Pans after the close of Henry VII.’s 
enterprise, and this view has found favour with one or two Dante 
experts I do not lay strc:>s on it All that I contend for is an 
interval of leisure during which the knowledge, of which the 
Paradino bears so many traces, was acquired and stored up for use. 
It IS at least probable that the oxamiiiation on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity in Par xxiv -xxvi may be a reminiscence of the time 
when ho stood as a Jiacedlanrem waiting for the examining master 
to propose his questions 

The Dedicatory Epistle to Can Grande was obviously written after 
the completion of the whole poem, but it bears no date cither of 
time or place, and wo are therefore left to infer them from internal 
evidence. This points, if I mistake not, to tlio time which 
followed after he had left Verona, in 1318-19. He speaks (G. i) 
of his visit as a thing belonging to the past. He had heard of the 
fame of his benefactor's princely munificence, and had gone, as the 
Queen of the South came to see the glory of Solomon, to discover 
how far the fame rested on a firm foundation. He had found, as 
she did, that the half of his greatness had not been told him. 
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Bespect and esteem had ripened into a deeper feeling, and he eonld 
now write as a “ most derated friend.” He was conscious of the 
disparity in their outward lots, but such a disparity had been no 
bar 111 many instances famous in the past to the existence of a true 
friendship, and he felt that it need nof be so between him and his 
illustrious patron. He has long wished to offer some outward 
tribute of that affection. He has looked over all his works, that ho 
might see which was the most appropriate for such a purpose. He 
comes to the conclusion that the Oantiea aulhmis of the Pai adiso 
18 that which is most worthy of acceptance. 

Tho fact of the dedication show^ as I hare already pointed out 
(vol 1 p. cxxii.), that the idle gossip as to the poet's sensitiveness to 
his patron’s sarcasms do not carry much weight with them. What- 
ever they were at tho moment, they left no sting behind them to 
rankle in his memory. He could look on Can Grande as worthy of 
reverence and admiration — of the highest honour which it was in 
his power to offer him. He was not afraid to place in his hands tho 
poem in which he had spoken of the bitterness of dependence. 
He could say with all the truthfulness which belongs to one who 
felt that he was writing for future ages, that his friend had not 
disappointed him , that the courtesy of tho mighty Lombard was 
such that he gave before men asked him, and more than they had 
asked (Par. xvii. 73-75) that his life and rule had filled up the 
outlines of the “ Greyhound ” prophecy of II 1. ; that on him, as the 
Imperial Vicar in Horthem Italy, rested, if anywhere, the poet’s 
hopes of the ideal Empire, 

I have spoken, at an earlier stage of this study, of the Epistle to 
Can Grande so far as it bears on the general structure of the poem 
as a wholes of the manifold method of interpretations which might 
be applied to it Besides these, however, there ore hints, dropped 
here and there, which throw light upon the feelings, thoughts, and 
studies of the poet’s later yeara He will enter on his task of 
exposition, he says, “counting life but of little worth” (vitam 
parvtpendens), as compared with the affection which he seeks to 
win. I seem to recognise in this the language of a man who feela 
prematurely old, who sees that the end of his labours is not far off, 
and therefore hastens to complete them. Towards the end of the 
letter (c. 32) there is a pathetic allusion to his poverty, which 
points to another cause of anxiefy. 
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In regard to the studies which had occupied the poet's thoughts 
as he wrote the Paraduo, we may note his repeated references to 
Aristotle in the EpielU to Can, Grande (to the Metaphytiea in c. 
30 ; to the De Cautia in c. ai; to the Phytiea in e. 35 j to the De 
Cado in c. 37),* to Boethius (c. 33), to Dionysius the Areopagite 
(the De Ccelesli Hierarehid in c. 31). From Scripture he quotes 
Jer. xxiii 24, Ps. oxir. i (c 7), cxxxviii. 7-9 j Wtsd. Sol. i, 
7, vii. 14; Eedes. v. 16 (c. 38); Eph. iv. 10; Ezek. xxviii. 13; 3 
Cor. xn 3,4; Matt. xviL 6, 7 , Ezek. iL i (c. 38), Johnny'd. 3(0. 
33), and Bev. i. 8. Seneca and Terence are referred to, and Horace 
(A. P. 89-91) quoted in c. 10. Cicero (Nov Shet.) is quoted in 
c. 19 ; Lucan in c. 33 ; his old teacher Boethius in c. 33. It is 
significant that the words which he cites from the last-named 
writer, “Te eemere finis ’’ — the words are spoken as to God— are 
placed in the closest parallelism with John xvii. 3, which, as he 
quotes it (his variation from the Vulgate is noticeable), runs, 
“ Hcee est vera beatitudo ut cognoscant te Deum verum” ^c. I have 
reserved to the last a passage (c. 28) which is the most significant 
of all, as throwing light upon the studies of these later yearn. Ho 
has defended himself for having said in the Paradiso that he had 
seen many things which he could not reproduce, by a reference to 
St. Paul’s language, when ho spoke of his ascent to Paradiso, where 
he heard words “ which it was not possible for a man to utter ” 
(3 Cor. xiL 3), by a reference also to the seeming meagreness of the 
Gospel narrative of the Transfiguration. But he has precedents 
closer at hand and nearer to lus own time. “If these are not 
enough,” he adds, “ for my carping critics, let them read Richard 
of St. Victor in his book De Contemjdahone ; let them read Bernard 
in his book De Consideratione , let them read Augustine in his book 
De QuanhtcUe Animas, and they will carp no longer.” That, I 
take it, is a sufficient proof of the nature of the studies which 
occupied the closing years of the poet’s life. It is confirmed by the 
positions which he assigns to Richard of St. Victor in Par. x. 131, 
to Augustine in Par. x 120, to St Bernard in Par. xxxi -xxxiii. 

Hot loss striking, in the witness which the poem bears to the 
return of the poet’s mind to its first faith and first love, is the stress 
laid on the lives and achievements of the founders of the two great 
Mendicant Orders. "Whatever proofs of corruption and degeneracy 
might be found in their followers — and of these Dante speaks with 
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an unspaimg seventy (Par. xi ia4“i39)— they were stiU for bun 
the great witnesses of the truth of Christ against the falsehood 
and evil of the world, the great champions of the true Church in 
its conflict with heresy, or with the covetousness of popes and 
prelates. Whatever value wo attach to the tradition that he had 
in his earlier years joined the Franciscan Order, and had after* 
wards abandoned it for what seemed the more excellent way of a 
solf-discipline which presented no temptations, as the Franciscan 
Order did, to a formal hypocrisy (vol i p Iv ), there is something 
significant in the fact that he was buried, we may well behove by 
his own choice, in a chapel attached to the Franciscan church at 
Kavenna •, that according to a less credible tradition he was interred 
in the garb of the Franciscan Order. 

In the list of names associated with those of St Francis and St. 
Dominic in Par. xii. 1 27-141 we may legitimately see farther 
traces of the later studies of Dante’s hfe, or of the feelings which 
led him to choose as the objects of his reverence the great teachers, 
the great pastors, the great reformers of the Church Of his 
indebtedness to Hugh of St Victor I have already spoken. Wo 
note how ho admires the first followers of St Francis, the men 
who had the courage amidst the scorn and deiisioii of their fellows 
to walk barefoot and to wear the cord ; how ho signalises the 
heroism of the three, Nathan, Chrysostom, Anselm, who had had 
the courage to stand before kings and emperors and rebuke them 
with a lion-liko boldness. Cut the names m that list which are, 
I believe, most significant are the first and the last, Couaventura 
and the Abbot Joachim of Fion (Pai. xii 127-145) 

The glory of the Franciscan Order culminated in the former of 
those teachers. He had received his name (he had been baptized 
as Giovanni) from the lips of St Fiancis himself, who, on looking 
at him in his chddhood, had exclaimed, as in the spint of 
prophecy, “0 Imona ventura/” The saintliness of his life was 
such that it passed into a proverb that ” all men were born with 
onginal sin except Bonaventura.” His trainmg at Pans under 
Alexander Hales, the Doctor IrrefragahiltB, qualified him for his 
work as a professor of theology at the age of twenty-four at that 
University (1245), and his comments on the “Sentences” of Peter 
Lombard placed him, if not on the same level as Aquinas, yet, at 
leasl^ in the foremost rank of the theologians of his tima In 
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1256 he was chosen General of the Franciscan Order, received the 
cardinal’s hat at the hands of Gregory X. in 1273 (be was then 
in a convent at Florence), and died m 1274. Ttue to the spirit 
of the saint of Assisi, Sonaventura was, however, with all his 
scholasticism, emphatically the Doctor Serajahieus In him the 
mystic predominated over the dogmatist, and of all the treatises 
that fill the seven folio volumes of his works, none so impressed 
itself on the minds of men, none was so likely to fascinate a mind 
like Dante’s, as the Life of St. Francis. Of that Life the eleventh 
Canto of the ParaiUso is, in fact, an epitome. Through both there 
runs the same thought, that of all the saints of God there had been 
none who so absolutely reproduced the holiness of Christ as 
Francis had reproduced it. Step by step the Imitatio Chtisti 111 
Ins instance, in Ins espousals with evangelic poverty, in his homeless 
wanderings, in his love of souls, finally 111 the Clowning miracle 
of the dif/maia, amounts to a transformation, culminates in a 
parallelism not tai from an equality If it would be o\ er-bold to 
say that Dante’s Life of St Francis could scarcely have been written 
by one \ilio had not studied Bonaventura’s book, it is )et true that 
the assumption that he had studied it, supplies the most natural 
explanation of all that is most characteristic in it.^ 

1 am led to attribute hardly less influence on Dante’s mind 111 
this, emphatically the theological period of his life, to the last 
named of the goodly fellowship of the doctors of the Church, 
the Abbot Joachim di Fiori of Calabria The religious movements 
of the thirteenth century are indeed scarcely to bo understood 
without hiking his influence on them into account And from 
Dante’s staiidiioiiit (Par. xii. 140) he was more than a doctor of 
the Church, and had written as one gifted with the spirit that 
spake by the prophets. I pass over the incidents of his earlier 
years, his pilgnmage to Palestine, his forty days’ fast on Mount 
Tabor, and will confine myself to the later years of his life, when 
towards the close of the twelfth century he, in liis Calabrian 
monastery, brooded over the evils of the Church, its corruptions, 

^ An mterenmg tUu^tration of Dant«*s indebtedness to Donaventura u given by Paolo 
Perez in his volume on the Purgaiorta (p ed6) In the S/ncnlnm Btuia Marta Vtrgmti 
which bears the Seraphic Doctor's name he dwells on the fact that the Virgin Mother showed 
herself by word and act to be free from, every taint of the seven deadly sms which are cleansed 
in the circles of Purgatory, to be the helper of those who fall into them. So Dante introduces 
some word or act of hers into every circle, and two of these, the AnctUa Demtni and 
the Viram non ore selected also b) toUMtentura («S>kc« h y Af., c. iv^ 
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simony, nepotism, and greed of gain, and embodied his thoughts 
in his comments on the prophetic writings of Scripture Of the 
many writings that passed current under the sanction of his 
venerated name, three at least are recognised by experts as 
authentic — the Coneordatdia of the Old and New Testament, a 
Commentary on the Apocalypse, and a PgdUerium Decern Cher- 
darum. Attached to the lost of these are two hymns on Paradise, 
in the second of which Renan thinks {New Studies, p. 22) that 
we may see one of the precursors of the Commedia not less clearly 
than in the other writings of hko nature which have been gathered 
by Ozanam, Labitte, and Thomas Wright, and of which I have 
already spoken in the first two parts of this study. In other books, 
notably in a Commentary on Jeremiah, he was beheved to have 
foretold the advent of the two founders of the Mendieant Orders 
in terms such as Dante uses when he describes them as the two 
wheels of the Church’s chariot, on which it was to move onward 
m its victorious course. Joachim was, in Renan’s phrase, “the 
Baptist of St. Francis.” He at any rate looked forward to a 
revived Church, without wealth and state, with teachers who 
renounced every form of possession under a papa angelteus. That 
was to be the crowning glory of the third state of the Church 
when it was to bo under the dispensation of the Spirit, as Israel 
had been under the dispensation of the Father, and Christendom, 
till then, under that of the Son. When the Franciscans became 
numerous and powerful, it was natural that they should see in 
Joachim the prophet of their Order, equally natural perhaps that 
they should exaggerate and distort his teaching His fame spread 
to faivofif lands, and even in England we find Adam of Marsli 
collecting all fragments of his writings that he could lay hold on 
and sending them to Roger Bacon, to be forwarded by him to 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln.* 

About the middle of the thirteenth century, when the Franciscan 
brotherhood wore falling from their first love and accepting the 
relaxations of their vow of poverty which successive Popes had 
granted them, those who lamented the degeneracy, as Donto 
laments it (Par. xL, xii), fell back under the guidance of the 
General of the Order, John of Farnut, afterwards deposed, on the 

1 Adam looks on him as having been endowed with a trae prophetic inspiration He 
hopes the Bidiop will profit by his waramp, copy the MSS , and return them (Brewer, 
FrtmctK , pp. X46>i47}. 
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authority of Joachim. In Houaselot’s estimate of his character 
(Hitt, de VEvangde Etemel, i86i, p 44), he was of kindred spirit 
with the recluse contemplative spirits of the twelfth century, 
notably with those whom Dante has in honour, Hugh and Bichard 
of St. Victor. There is “m&me Stoignement pour Veedle, mime 
reeourt & la foi, mime retenir it la raitem, mime base pour leur 
mgsticisme, I'amour." Cut after his death he became, as it were, 
against his will, the founder of a sect Passages from his writings 
wore put together, not without interpolations, probably by John 
of Parma or some of his disciples, and became the basis of the 
book, or the tradition, known as the Everlasting Gospel, in which 
the more exalted Franciscans saw the fulfilment of iieu. xiv. 
6 An Introduction to the Everlasting Gospd epitomised and 
popularised the substance of what perhaps never existed as a com- 
plete volume, in 1254, and became the starting-point in the contro- 
versy between the Universities and the Fnars, which lasted during 
the last half of the thirteenth century, and of which the treatise 
De Pericultt Novtssimorum Temporum, the great counterblast 
against the Everlasting Gospel, by William de St. Amour, Boctor 
of the University of Pans, is the most conspicuous monument. 
The wider history of that controversy does not fall within the 
scope of my inquiry What I wish to note is that Dante could 
not have been ignorant of it , that either in his earlier studies m 
the schools of the religious orders (Conv. 11 13), or his later visits 
to Franciscan houses, ho must have come into personal contact 
with many who had taken part in it, and that we can trace its 
influence in his writings. He does not indeed identify himself 
with the preachers of the Everlasting Gospel His reverence for 
Aquinas and Bonaventura kept him clear from the wild fanaticism 
which would have overthrown all systematic theology in the name 
of a direct spiritual illumination. His strong feeling of the part 
which art had to play in the religious education of mankmd 
(Purg. X , xii.) made him hold aloof from those to whom the 
frescoes of Assisi and all other glories of art in painting, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, were an abomination. All the same, however, 
there were many points in which “his chariot was as their chariot, 
and his horses as their horses.” They had looked to Celestme V. 
as the Pope who, coming from his lonely hermitage, was to realise 
all their aspirations (Renan, p. 295), and Dante’s bitterness against 
VOL. n. 2 0 
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liim who liad made "E gran rifitiio" is beat ex^ned by tihe fact 
that he too had chenahed hke aapiiationa^ and could not forgive 
the act by which they were frustrated. They, the “ Fraticelh,” 
the disciples of John of Parma, hated Boniface VllL, who 
suppressed the Celestinkna, with a perfect hatred, and the bitter 
phrases with which Dante speaks of bun ore but an echo of the 
hard words which they had used before him {Renan, p. 292). 
They laid it down that none could be fit for the work of an 
evangelist but the barefooted followers of St. Prancis, and Dante 
(Par. xL 80) IS careful to make that the crowning glory of St 
Prancis and his early followers. The deeper thoughts, the wider 
range of studies, the theories of the De Monardiici, and the instinct 
of the supreme artist-poet emancipated him from bondage to their 
superstition and their extravagances, hut not the less did he 
incorporate with his own thoughts what he had found in them. 
In the feeling that the Roman Curia was the Babylon and the 
Harlot of the Apocalypse {Purg xxxiL 149} he was entirely of 
one mind with them. 

This return, however, to what one may call a more orthodox 
standpomt than that of his middle life was united with an almost 
storUing boldness of conception within the hmits of what he held 
to be the Church’s faith, and yet beyond the limits of the regions 
of thought which she had surrcyeil, and over which she had thrown 
her landmarks of dogma and defimtion. Prom the Apocaljpse 
onward there had been many visions of the celestial glories. The 
gates of pearl and the walls of gold, the fair chamiiaign, the bright 
fiowers, the tree and the water of hfe, were familiar enough, and 
therefore the poet, seeking the ama Ptendum loco, the “tlungs 
uiiattempted yet in prose or rhyme,” w'os not contented with them. 
Ho climbed the sohtary heights of knowledge, and looked out as 
from a Darien-peak vision-point upon the new unexplored ocean 
which he was about to traverse. He warns those who had so far 
followed him. It was no voyage upon a summer sea. It were 
better that they should turn back than attempt a task beyond the 
limits of their powers (Par. ii 1-15). The vision of Paradise which 
had come before his thoughts, and which he was to set before his 
readers, was indeed a new one. To combine the Ptolemaic system 
of the planetary spheres, the popular astsological dogma of plane' 
tary influences, affecting, though not detcinuning, the characters 
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o{ men through the temperaments which they imparted at men’s 
birth, the Platonic theory that the souls of men return to the 
Btarry spheres under which they were bom, or from whicdi they 
came^ and the celestial hierarchy of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and yet to maintain the orthodox dogma that the saints are, as the 
general assembly of the just, gathered round the throne of God, 
and that the bliss of each is measured by the degree in which he is 
capable of entering into the Deatific Vision, this was indeed a com- 
plex and arduous enterprise, such as had never before entered mto 
a poet’s imagination. And the wings of his flight soared to yet 
loftier heights than this, to regions in which the conditions of 
time and space, that limit our thoughts here, liad ceased to be 
The scheme which fills the greater part of the Paradtso made the 
Empyroan Heaven, the heaven of repose and calm, the dwelling- 
place of God and of His saints, the supreme sphere of the eoemos, 
enveloping all other spheres. It was necessary, in order that he 
might present his thoughts of the unseen world m their complete- 
ness, that he should bung before men’s mental vision a yet more 
spiritual vision, in which God was not the circumference, but the 
centre of the universe, which radiates light and love to the nine 
orders of the heavenly hiciarchy, according to their capacities for 
receiving them And to present this, the vision of God, as the 
intensest light, the contemplation of which obliterates all memory 
of the past, so that, as in the well-known legend of the Monk and 
the Bird,' a thousand years are as a single day, rather as a single 
individual moment ; the presentation of the Son and the Spirit 
m the unity of the Godhead as two luminous circles deriving 
their glory from that central light, even as the great doctors of the 
Church had taught that the divinity of the Father was the font 
et pnndpium of that of the other two Persons, co-equal and 
co-eternol ; — to unite with this the doctrine of the Incarnation of 
the Word in the vision of one like unto the Son of Man, in that 
blaze of glory — this was what no poet or theologian had ever 
ventured on in the highest mystic contemplation, and which was 
only possible for one who united in himself the supreme ex- 
cellence of both. Prom the standpoint of the Catholic theology, 

1 The legend has been often told. At the most oontpicuons instance of its reprodnetion, 1 
omy mention Bishop Ken's Hjmtummm (p, lo^ Trench {Jmtm Mmrtffr and otktr Pt€Hu\ 
and Longfellow's Coldtn Lfgtnd^ 
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in 'which Danto had been trained, it may he said, in the words of 
one of its chief living representatives — 

" Pott Paraduum DatUu nthil ut nut vino Pei " > 

And with this, as not seldom happens in the history of religious 
thought, there is a profounder sense of the limitations of man’s 
power to judge the mysteries of the Divine government, leading to 
a wider hope tlian that with which the poet had staitcd. He states 
with a boldness almost without precedent or parallel in mediseval 
thought, the case, so to speak, for the salvation of the heathen (Par 
xix. 70-78). He enlarges his theory as to the necessity of baptism so 
as to admit some, at least, of unbaptized infants, those of Patriarchal 
and Jewish dispensation, as among the Innocents of Paradise (H iv. 
30-36 , Par. xxxii 75-84). He gives an altogether new turn to 
his thoughts as to the heathen who knew not God os He specially 
revealed Himself through Moses or through Christ, by dwelling 
not only, as in Purg x. 73-93, on the instance of Tnyan (that was 
explained, it will be remembered, on the assumption that the 
Em^ieror was restored to life that he might repent and bo instructed 
in the faith), but also on that of Bhipeus (Par. xx. 67-72), whoso 
righteousness (“Justitsimua nniis,” Virg, JEii 11. 426) was, by a 
process the converse of that on which St Paul dwelt in the case of 
Abraham, counted to him for faitli, and led him indeed to an 
actual faith in the yet unmanifested Christ, as being in very 
deed “the Light that lighteth every one that coineth into the 
world.” ’ It was not only or chiefly in respect of his dream of a 
return to Florence crowned with the poet’s laurel, or of the fulfil- 
ment of his ideal of a true Empire working in union with a true 


1 Cardinal Manning, m a letter to Father Bowden, commendtng his translation of 
Hettinger’s Hante'^ Cetnodit ** to English readers. 

S I can scarcely refrain from connecting this enlargement of heart with Dante's intercourse 
with Marco Polo and other travellers It Imppened m thiN cahc, a« in so m'lny others, that 
actual mission'work among the heathen led men to recognise that they also might be “ a liw 
unto themselves." Polo had brought back woid of the nghteous government of Kubla Khan. 
Two Dominicans were sent to him as missionancs by Gregory X in 1274. Innocent IV. 
sent two Franciscans m 1289, one of them Johannes de Monte Corvino, who returned in 1305. 
He repOTted that he had built a church with dome and bells m Cambalu (Ptkin) . that he had 
trained 150 boys in Greek and I«atin » that he bad made 6000 converts, and had prepared 
breviaries and psalteries for their use He adds that he had found their rehgiost" (; 0 ^ 
Buddhist monks) more worthy of admiration than tho'>e of Italy He is struck with the 
tolerance th^t prevails among them, resting on the belief unutg/uisgue tn tud stcia 
satvetur " Is not the whole discussion in Par x xix just what might have been expected 
when a mind like Dante's came into contact with facu like these ? (Wetser and Weltey Arh 
jekanms d$ Monti Cormna ) 
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Church for the welfare of mankind, that he could eay with truth 
that there was no child of the Church of Christ fuller of the grace 
of hope than he was (Par. xxv. 52). 

And hope, as far as Florence was concerned, was united with a 
return to the vivid memories of the pash The weaned exile 
recalled every gate and wall, almost every house and its inhabitants, 
of the city he had loved (Par. xv., xvi.) It was a delight to him 
to dwell on the glories of its past greatness in contrast with its 
present degradation. The traditions of his own childhood, the 
surroundings of his own nursery, came hack to him with all tlie 
distinctness of an old man’s recollection of the early days of youth 
(Pin XV 118-126) They taught him, as such memories teach 
us all, the lessons of the mnlahihty of all earthly things. “ One 
generation passcth away, and another geneiatiun cometh, hut the 
earth ahideth for ever." Half the great families of the Florenee 
of the past were now little more than names in its history, or 
had fivUoii into jiovorty and decay. And it taught him also the 
thought, to which ho had already given utterance in Cam. xvi 
and 111 Coni' iv , founded on it, as to the natiiie of true nohilitj 
Ho saw, even when tempted hy the story of the illustrious founder 
of his family to exult in his own ancestry, tliat the true noble- 
ness which iiiaiks a man as distingnishod above his fellows is not 
found ill pedigrees or wealth, but m iighteousness of soul and scorn 
of baseness {Par xvi i-g). 

And Leatnco I Wliat, we ask, were the thouglits of the 
closing yeais of the pout’s life as he looked back on the con- 
suming passion of the Vita Nuovaf Hero also, if I mistake 
not, wo may note a difference between the Paradiso and the 
earlier portions of the Comniedta The personal element of her 
interposition to work out his salvation, as m JET. iL, of her mani- 
festation as leproaching him with his disloyalty and unfaithfulness, 
as in Purq xxx , xxxi , is less prominent The beatification, the 
apotheosis, if the word bo not too bold, is more complete. She 
13 idealised as the impersonation of Heavenly Wisdom, as the 
“ donna tjerdile ” had been idealised in the Convtio period of his 
life as the impersonation of Philosophy (Com. li. 13-16) 'W’hat 
he had said of the eyes of the latter as being the symbols of ilie 
demonstrations of Philosophy (Com 11 16) is now transferred to 
the eyes of Bcatiice as prcseiiting the intuitions of Theology, and 
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the demonstrations resting on tliem. And they glonr, as site leads 
him from sphere to sphere, with an ever-increasing heanty (Conn. 
II. i6). Ho has dnink of the waters of Lethe, and the passionatu 
love and sorrow of those early yoam, the transgressions which had 
offended her during her life, and oven after her visible presence 
had been withdrawn from him, ho behind him as a thing belonging 
to the past. Ho has drunk also of the waters of Eunoe, and he 
remembers every ospiration after wisdom and holiness which had 
onginated in her iniluciice over him. To her he owes the salvation 
that had been wrought out for him in its completeness, and he is 
content to think of her as taking her place among the highest of 
the saints of God. In that high exaltation ho cannot hope to 
follow her, and is content to gaze on her tinnsfigured beauty (Par. 
XXXI. 73, xxxii 8) And in this change of standpoint wo may 
find, I believe, the explanation of what at first is somewhat start- 
ling — the absence of any parting words on her side, when she ceases 
to be the poet’s guide and companion, such as had been spoken by 
Virgd before he vanished from the scene (Purg xxvn, 1*7-141). 
Dante has seen the vision of the Eternal Kose m the Empyrean 
Heaven. His eyes have scanned the hosts of the blessed ones m 
their ordered ranks, and he turns round to inquire of her “of 
many things which on his spirit weighed.” 

“ One thing I meant , another met my qneet, 

I looked fur Beatrioe, and behold 1 

An old man clothed as ore the people blest ” 

— Par XXXI 54-60 

Her last act in the Commedia had been like her first. She had 
then committed him to the care of Yirgil as the representative of 
Human Wisdom, She now commits him to the care of Bernard, 
who reports that he has been sent by her os the representative of 
the Divine Wisdom which is one with a true Theology. He looks 
and sees her far above him as is the height of heaven from the 
depths of ocean (Par. zxxi. 73—76). There comes from hia lips 
the full utterance of pent-up thanksgiving 

“ Lady, In whom my hope breathes quickening air. 

And who for my salvation didst endure 
To pass to Hell and leave thy footprints there ; 

Of all mine eyes have seen with vision pure, 

As coming from thy goodness and thy might, 

I the full grace and mercy know full sure. 
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Tbou me, a elave^ to freedom didit invite, ’ 

By all the means and all the methods whence 
The power could spring to work such ends aright 
Still keep for me thy great munifioenoe. 

So that my soul, which owes its health to thee. 

May please thee, free from each corporeal sense.” 

— Par. XXXI. 79 -go. 

He speaks, but Beatnce is silent, and answers only with a glance 
and with the “loving smile,” and then 

“ Turned to the Fount that flows eternally.” 

That is the last word of the history which began in the vision of 
child-like beauty with which the Vtta Nuova opens. It is left to 
Bernard to point to her as she sits side by side with the Virgin 
and with Bachel, to bring before the poet’s eyes the perpetuated 
vision of the Annunciation m which the Angel Gabriel revealed 
the mystery of the Word made flesh, to utter the magnificent 
hymn to the 

“ Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son, 

liowlier and loftier than all creatures seen. 

Goal of the counsels of the Eternal One.” 

— Por. xxxiiL 1-3. 

It IS given to him to lead the pilgrim to the end of his long 
journey, to the very threshold of the bentiflc vision, of which I 
have already spoken. We can enter, I think, in some measure, 
as we look back from this closing scene of the Commedta over the 
stages of its genesis and growth, into the feelings with which the 
poet, with deliberate purpose, traced the letters of its last word 
with which he had already closed the two previous portions. At 
first, when he emerged from the darkness of Hell, ho had written 
of himself and Virgil — 

“ We upward climb, he flnt and I behind, 

So that I saw the things that beauteous are, 

By high Heaven borne, in opening round defined ; 

Thence passed once more to re-behold each star.” 

— H. xxxiv. 136-140, 

He passes through the several stages of his purgatorial discipline, 
and when the work is accomplished and he has drunk of Lethe 
and of Eunoe— 
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" I, from that stream that hoi; is and tme 

Returned refreshed, as tender fiowerlets are 
Revived and freshened with a foliage new, 

Fnre, and made meet to mount where shines each star.” 

— Purg. xxzuL 142-14$. 

Nov, at last, after the revelation of the height of the Xnune 
Glory— 

“ Strength failed that loft; vision to pursne ; 

But now, as whirls a wheel with nought to jar, 

Desire and will were swayed, in order due. 

By Love, that moves the sun and every star ” 

— Par. xzxhl 142-14$. 
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STUDY IL 

ESTIMATES, CONTEMPORARY AND LATER. 

L 

How, we ask, did the great poet get his greatness recognised? By 
what steps, slow or quick, did he rise to fame ? What u as thought 
of him by those among whom he lived and moved ? In Browning’s 
phrase, “ How did it strike a contemporary ? ” What was thought 
of him 111 the centuiies that followed by men of different tempera- 
ments and calibie, as they took their measure of liis work and 
thai actor from their own standpoint? These are the questions 
with regard to Dante which I propose endeavouring, with such 
resources as are within my leach, to answer in tins Study 

There can be little doubt that, as a young man, Dante gained the 
reputation, at a singularly early age, of being a poet and a scholar 
Ho was lecogiiised by other poets, some of them older than him- 
self — by Guido Cavalcanti, and Cmo of Pistoia, and Dante of 
Maiano — as one of their company He could send his sonnets to 
them u hen he was but eighteen on the footing of an equal ( V. If. 
c 3). His friends applied to him to find poetic expression for 
their own emotions (V. If. c. 20, 33). The poems included 111 tlie 
Vita Ntiovct, and probably others besides them, soiiio at least of 
the Camom and Seshne, belong to the same period The sonnets 
to Guido and Lapo (S. 2) were probably widely circulated among 
the men of letters at Florence, and some of them, sot to music by 
Casclla (Fury. 11. 112), were sung at social gatherings of his fiiends 
Latin poems, no longer extant, perhaps contributed to his fame. 
When ho began the Inferno, he could speak of the bello sttle which 
he had learnt from Virgil, and which had already brought him 
honour {H 1. 87). That he should think of himself as admitted to 
the company of the five in whom he recognised the great poets of 
the ancient world {H. iv. 102) was perhaps the outcome of hia 
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consciousness of his own capacity ; but a man would hardly have 
ventured on what seemed so boastful without the groundwork of 
an established reputation, such as that which was recognised when, 
in 1295, ho was registered in the books of the Guild of Apothe- 
caries and Physicians at Florence as “ poeta FtormUru) ” The 
Bianehi and Neri troubles, the roup d'ltat of Charles of Valois, 
the sentences of banishment passed now by this party and now by 
thal^ must have broken up those literary gatherings of which I 
have spoken In the meantime, journeys to Borne, Siena, Bologna, 
jiossibly Pans and Oxford, may have scattered the seeds of future 
fame. Assuming the geniimene^ of the Ilarian Letter, Ins reputa- 
tion (resting, it will be remembered, entirely on his earlier poems, 
Italian or Latin) had reached the Monastery of Santa Croce del 
Corvo in 1309. 

There is no evidence — rather there is a strong presumption to 
the contrary — that the Commedia was in any real sense published 
in Dante’s lifetime, and appeared, with other MSS , on the 
counters of the booksellers (slcUionarit = stall-keepers) in the 
towns of Italy.* Copies were, however, presented — the Inferno 
to Dguccione della Faggiuola , the Purgnforio to Moroello Mala- 
spina j last of all, the Paradiso to Can Grande. They were pro- 
bably road, after the manner of the time, to admiring friends and 
followers His wanderings in the Caseiituio and the Luiiigiana, 
his sojourn at Padua and Verona and Ravenna, his friendship 
with Immanuel of Rome and Giotto and Villani, must all have 
contributed to enlarge the circle of those who knew him. Soon 
the nature of the work on which ho was engaged became known, 
and women pointed at him in the streets of Verona, as they looked 
on his stern features and frizzled beard, as the man who had seen 
Hell, and had placed in it those who had incurred his displeasure 
The Pclogttes of Joannes de Virgilio show that there was a circle 
of scholar-poets at Bologna who wore ready to welcome him shortly 
before bis death (in 1319-20) with the poet’s crown. Ho was, it 
may be, reproducing the judgment of others as well as his own 
when he represents Buonagiunta of Lucca, himself a poet, as recog- 
nising the secret of his success : — 

I It u worth noting, perhapit that tha work of the bookseller was often united with that of 
the S^autU or apothecary* the calling into the guild of which Dante was himself admitted 
It was In the shop of a SpnSmit at Siena that he stood for hours absorbed in the study of a 
book while a procession swept by y.V} He may, as regards some, at least, of bis 
works, have been his own pnblUl^. 
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*' And 1 to him : ‘ Behold in me » meni 

Who, when love breethm, marks, striving to collect 
What it dictates, and sings It as he can.' 

' Now, brother,’ spake he, ’ see I that defect 

Which me, the Notary, and Giuttone, haired 
From that style new and sweet thou didst affect. 

Well do I now perceive how thy wings bard 
After that sweet dictator upward rose, 

Flight which to us the fates did not award ’ ” 

— Pvrg xxiv. $ 2 - 60 . 

It may bo noted, however, and it confirms what has been already 
said, that his reputation in this passage is made to rest on one of 
his minor poems, the Canzone in the Vita Nuova, which begins — 

“ 0 ye who know what Love is, ladies kind.” 

Meanwhile there were, as might be expected, the valets who 
cannot understand the hero, and to whom we owe most of the 
anecdotes of this portion of his life. They told of the instance 
of absence of mind which I have just mentioned in a footnote. 
They told how the same ahscuce of mind had led the courtiers 
at Can Grande’s table to the practical joke of piling up their 
bones under his chair and reproaching him with his voracity. 
They related how he had offended his host by answering, when 
asked how it was tliat the professional hufibon of a pnnee's 
court found more favour than the scholar-poet, that it was be- 
cause “ like loved like , ” bow be burst into fits of impotent rage 
when he heard blacksmiths and donkey-dnvers mar the beauty of 
Ills poems as they sang thom^ amid the noises and ej'aculations of 
their respective callings (Saccli. Nbi> 115). They dwelt on other 
eccentricities of his character . his training a cat to hold a candle 
(Par. XXVI, 97, n.), his way of getting rid of bores,* the marvellous 
memory which led him to answer two consecutive questions with 
on interval of a year between them.* 

1 These were obviously the Bailatt or other minor poems, which Cftsella and others had 
set to music I and so far the stones bear witness to the widespread populanty which they, 
and not as yet the Commtduix had gamed for him 

> The story runs that Sante interrupted one of this class who teased him, with the question, 
“ What u the greatest among beasts*** The answer was *' The elephant" The poet then 
said, “Well then, O elephant, be so good as to depart" (Frat V D ^ 063). 

> The anecdote is sufficiently tnvia], but 1 give It for what it is srorth. “A passerwhy 
asked him as he sat in meditation in a public plana what was the best meat for a nan to 
break hu fast with * An egg,* was his answer. Twelve months passed, and the tame 
questioner Ibnnd him hi the same attitude, and said, *What with?' and the poet said, 
'Salt*'* (Frat. K 
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The part taken by Dante in the enterprise of Henry VII , his 
letters to the Princes of Italy and the Cardinals at Carpentras, 
possibly also later studies at Paris, and his diplomatic intercourse 
on behalf of Guido da Polenta with the Bepublic of Venice, tended 
of course to make his personality more widely known, and where- 
ever he went it would be known that ho was not a diplomatist 
only, but a scholar and a poet. As the end of his life drew near, 
oven if the Oommedia had not been published, it would be known 
by the Epistle to Can Grande and the correspondence with Joannes 
do Vii^iho that ho had seen visions of Purgatory and Paradise 
as well ns Hell 

When tliat end came, the honour which had been denied him 
in life was paid in death, and in the stately funeral which his 
patron at Bavenna gave him, the laureate wreath was placed uixni 
his brow. And then men began to recognise that there had been 
indeed a prophet among them. The bitterness with which the 
Pope, John XXII , looked upon tho author of the De Monaicliid, 
perhaps also on the writer of the lines in Par, xxvii S5~<5o> might 
lead him to send the Caichnal dd Poggotto to disinter tho poet’s 
bones as those of a condemned heretic , but the people of Kaveniia 
refused to part with what they bad learnt to count one of tho 
great treasures of their city ^ Tho Commedia became known ; and 
tho tale which lioccaccio reports as to tho apparent loss of the last 
thirteen cantos of the Commedia, the trouble which it caused the 
poet’s sons, so that they began to think they must finish it them- 
eelics, the discovery of the missing treasuie through a vision in 
which Dante appeared to his sons and told them where the 
MS had been deposited, was at once evidence of the interest 
which tlie poem was beginning to create, and tended of course to 
heighten it * 

1 Comp the lines of Ctno of Fistoia, cxii. — > 

** E quella Muvta Eatfttma ekt ter^ 

Il*HO iesoro, alkgta se ntgoda " 

^ It will not be without interest to note one or two moie contemporary estimates. 

(t) A sonnet by Bosone of Gubbio, written in the year of Dante's death, and addressed to 
his friend Immanuel of Rome, alto the friend ot Danu (vo! i p Ixxv ), whose wife had died 
that year “ Never had there been," he says, ** a moie disastrous seabon " 

Ma mt eon{foria cJC to crtdff ehe Dto 
Dautt ha ^rto in glonoso uanno ’’ 

In this 15 comfort, that 1 trust that God 
Hntb placed our Dante in His glorious band " 

— pAUR in D CtstU iil> 4$6, 

(s) A sonnet Mcribed to Cino of Pistoia, and addressed to Bosone, ux which Ponte and 
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The sons of Dante probably utilised that interest by pubhshing 
the Commedia as a whole in a more systematic way. Pietro, 
possibly Jacopo also, thought themselves qualified to interpret 

Immanuel are both represented os sharing, with Alessto Interminello, the doom of tb^ 
flatterers in Hell {ff xviii laa) An answer ascribed to Rosone so far corrects the writer 
as to place the two poets, not in Hell, but Purgatory 1 hts, however, is so utterly unlike 
Cino’s language clbcwhere-^^ in Cans vn on the death of Beatrice, in Sottn cm , m which 
he calls Dante “ dtletto frttUl ttua,** in CoJts ciai on the death of Dante, in which he speaks 
of him as ** the fountain in whose waters every conscience might find itself mirrored ’ — that 1 
ngree with Paur (D Gtseli m 457) in rejecting both sonnets as qpunous 1 he references to 
Cino are made from Carducci's edition, 1862 

(3) The poem written by Francesco Stabih, l^ter known as Cecco d'^scoh, whose ill fate 
it was to be burnt at Florence as a sorcerer, under the title of L'Acertm In it, from first to 
last, we have little else than the growls of an lU natured jealousy Dante had passed into 
Hell under Virgil's guidance and had never left it (1 2) , he sneersat his teaching as to Fortune, 
nobility, and love (11 i, la, 111 i), and finally boasts that his poem has no such stones as 
those of Paolo and Francesca, of Albcnc and Ugolmo (iv xaX Frat V D 287-291 

1 owe the following addeH ia to the kindne^ a friend (C J P ) 

(4} A sonnet on Dante's death, written on September x6, 1321, by Pieraccio Tedoldi of 
Florence, in which he is praised as ^‘more copious m knowledge than Cato, Donatus, or 
Guahien” (Trueekt, 11 ) 

(5) A poem by Mucchio or Mugnon de 1 antinelli of Lucca, who may have known Dante 
during his sojourn in that city. Of this I give both text and translation — 

“ O s/tnia ffeuit/e, O vero Dante 
A not mortah iljrtttto della vtla^ 

Dandola a te Ui Bouia Ittfimta 
Come conimo e degtio medtante, 

O vertstimo tn came comtemfilaKte 
Dt quella glorta Id, dove sortvta 
£ r anitna tua eanta oggt A<erUtto 
Dalla mieena della turia errante, 

A U, tl gaaU te credo JSmutmeHte 
£t alia inafede e gran virtute, 

£tsere d ^le del vero Omm/otente, 

Hft taccoMoudo, e /er la mta salute 
Bnego cAe /negAt quella majestade 
Ch I Une m lre,e Tre w Unitade, 

Dtlla cut Tnmtade 
£ del cut r egno st hene scrn>eslt 
Quanta ditttosfran iuot sagratt tesft “ 

** O gentle spirit, Dante truly named, 

Giving to mortal men the fruit of life, 

Which Goodness Infinite hath given to thee, 

As mediator fit and worthy found , 

0 thou who in the flesh did^t contemplate 
With clearest gaze that glory, there, where now 
Ihy soul has gained its place, at last released 
From all the miseries of the emng crowd 

To thee, whom 1 believe m fullest trost. 

When I regard thy faith and virtue great, 

1 o be n suppliant at the Almighty s feet, 

J now commend myself, and for my weal. 

Fray that thou pray that Majesty Dtvine, 

1 he One m 1 hree, and Three m Unity 
Thou of that Inmty, and us realm on high, 

So well hast written, os thy sacred text 
Bean tts full wit&esa.‘*'^Cmcfifi^f, ti xs* 

(6) A poem by Bosone da Gubbio, who was with Dante after his banUunent ia Areao 
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tbw fathor’g mind, and wiota their notes on it, the former, if the 
votk he his, in 1333, the latter in 1340. At a still earlier period, 
vithin twelve years of the poet’s death, another commentary was 
written by the Anoninio Fiorentino, and one on the Inferno by 
Guido Pisano^ a Carmelite friar, 13 ie date is fixed in each case 
by allusions to the statue of Mars as still standing 011 the Ponte 
Vecchio of Florence. ViUani relates that it was thrown down 
by the great flood of 1333, and was never restored (note on 
if. xiiL 146, VUl. xi. i). The latter presents some passages 
which are worth quoting, as showing the extent to which the 
commentator was able to appreciate his author He obviously 
looks on him with the profoundest reverence. “ ^^^at had been 
said of Fzekiel’s prophetic roll, that it ‘ was written within and 
without, full of lamentations and mourning and woe,’ was, he says, 
true of Dante’s Inferno." He had shown that as a poet he was at 
once “ comtewi, lyneus, satyrievs, tragoeduB," He speaks of him in 
a short biography os "moribus imugnitus” one who "mottuain 
poeeiam de tenebrie eduxit ” He attaches to his commentary a 
short explanatory poem m tena nma, which he calls a “ declaraito 
Kuper profundimmam, et allimmam Comcediam." Tlio general 
character of the commentary is one of sympathising insight In 
the first canto, Dante, ho says, assumes the character of a penitent, 
and, as such, he needs the gratia prieveniene, the g) alia lUumtnans, 
the graiia eo-opeiana, represented respectively by Virgil, Lucia, 


written in Urm rtmdh and contMiun^r • kind of argument ct the Commpdta, It 
begins— 

** Ptrdcckt sia ^lufrutto e /»» dtUHo 
A ckt St dilsttsM dt sapert 
Dali 'alia Commsdxa vsro tnttlUUo, 

Xntsndo tn qaesti vtrst pn^tr-hr 

Qmai St voglta tntsndsrpsr It turns 
Dt fttst ch*/an la drttta vta redox, 

Di gaesf mutoreK eghrtest fomt 
Selta eercar, 4 gststar st vivends 
Ch* sapesse de 'martt fmitt i domt " 

**That there may be more fruit nnd more delight 
To those whose py » to gam wisdom true 
Ftom the true meaning of that Comedyi 
I purpose in these venes to disclose 
\l^t by the ranouh names U signified* 

Of those who ope the true way to our sight* 

Of tbtf great author who was wont to seek 
The glorious fruits, and taate them with sndi cest, 

That *11 the nansioos of the dead he knew 

"^Edsi, qf Dastttt Padua, xSa^ 
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and Beatrice. He tecognises that the olgect of Uie Inferno ia to 
“help those who aie now living to escape from their misery by 
abandoning their sins;” of the Purgaiorio, to "lead them back to 
virtue ; ” of the Paradieo, to “lead them on to glory.” 

The most interesting of all contemporary testimonies is, it seems 
to me, that found in the Chronielea of Giovanni Villani (d. 1348) 
He had been Dante’s neighbour m Florence, and had been with him 
at the Jubilee in Konie lie gives a brief biography, mentions his 
studies at Bologna and Pans, his travels in many parts of the world. 
He gives a list of all his chief works, pmises him as accomplished in 
every science, though a layman, as a supreme poet and philosopher 
His style is more pure and polished than liad ever been known 
before in Italian literature. The Commedia gives evidence of a 
profoundly subtle intellect, though at times he indulges over 
largely m invoetivo, and his character was not without the failings 
of scorn and anger He would not willingly converse with those 
who were not scholars, but in spite of these failings he was worthy 
of perpetual honour For Villani, Dante had clearly become one 
of the great names of Florence (13c. 136) ' 

The next step in the Catena brings before us the two illustrious 
names of Boccaccio and Potiarth The former (li. 1375) was 
acquainted with the poet’s nephew, Andrea Poggi, and fioin him 
derived much of the material for his life of Dante He gave a 
practical proof of his nffoctioii for his memory by obtaining in 
1350 a grant of ten gold florins for his daughter, who was then, as 
she had been duiing the later years of her father’s hfe, a nun in 
the Convent of San Stefano dell’ Oliva at Bavenna. In 1373, at 
the request of the authonties of Florence, he undertook the work 
of a public lecturer on the Commedia, and his expositions were 
given on Sundays m the Duomo. He did not, however, get 
beyond the sixteenth canto of the Inferno. From Boccaccio we 
have a detailed description of Dante’s personal appearance and 
habits of life. He was of middle height, stooped somewhat, but 
moved in a dignified and courteous manner, w'as always dressed 
becomingly in garments suited to his age. His face was long, his 
nose aquihne, his eyes rather large, his cheeks full, his lower lip 

1 Dino CompagnI, whDe he dwells on the genius of Guido Cavnicantf, only names Dante 
as having been one of the envoys of Florence at Rome. It may be a question whether the 
fact telU for or against the authenticity of the Hittoiy that bean his wimf, 
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slightly projecting beyond the tipper. His complexion was dork, 
his hair black and crisp. His manner was calm and dignified an^ 
polished. He showed a singular moderation in his eating and 
drinking. He seldom spoke unless spoken to, and then gravely 
and thoughtfully ; but when occasion called for it, ho showed that 
he had the gift of eloquent and fervid speech. We must add that, 
as might perhaps be expected from the author of the Decameron, 
Boccaccio sees in Dante one who was not free from sensual vices, 
and describes him as "molto dediio alia luesuria.”^ 

In yet another way Boccaccio showed his reverence for him of 
whom ho was wont to apeak as the “ dtoino poeta " He found 
that Petrarch had deliberately held aloof from the Commedta 
through fear of losing his originality if he came under the spell 
of so great a master {Ferr. M. D ii 441) It was not till 1359 that 
Boccaccio, having written out the whole poem in his own hand, 
sent it to hw friend and prevailed on him to read it ® Petrarch 
recognised him as the prince of Italian poets who had written in 
their own tongue, possibly comforting himself with the thought 
that his own Afnea was more sure of immortality, and acknow- 
ledged that the subtle and profound conceptions of the Commedta 
“ could not have been written without the special gift of the Holy 
Spirit A MS. in the Palatine collection at Florence (Cod 180) 
containing marginal notes on Par x -xxx is ascribed by its editor, 
Palermo, to the hand of Petrarch Meantime the work of com- 
menting and lecturing went on Professorial chairs for lectures on 
the Commedta were founded at Bologna, at Ferrara, and at Milan 
In the first of these cities the lecturer in 1375 was Benvenuto 
Raniboldi da Imola (d 1399), who afterwards, in 1378, reduced his 
expositions to the form of a Latin commentarj ,* The work was 

3 The description is reproduced b> Benv da Imola m bis notes on // ii , with the addition 
of the words, rgm^r welaneohcnt^ rntditabundus^ s^ulativus " 

2 The MS IS DOW in the Vatican as Cod. N 3199 

> Ben^ (Notes onH 11 ) quotes from a letter of Petrarch's to Boccaccio, Magiia mtki dt 
tngemc ejus optnio tst turn omnta fuibut tmhndtsset ' 

^ Till the present year (1887) the commentary of Benvenuto has been known only (i) 
through extracts printed by Muraton (vol iX nnd (z) through an Italian translation by 
Tambunni The publication of the original text was contemplated by I^ord Vernon as 

one of his magmficent contnbutioos to Dante literature, and he hnd the Florence MS trans 
cnbed for that purpose It has since been earned into execution by hts son, the Hon. 
Willmm Warren Vernon, under the editorship of Sir Jomes Lacaita, and is now published by 
Barbera, Florence. Benvenuto was the intimate fnend of Boccaccio, of whom he always 
speaks as his beloved master H» reverence for Dante » profound He speaks of him 
as the sun that had risen on the darkness of Italy, wrote Latin verses in his honour, and 
touchingly says, in a note on Par xxv I 3, that hts own experience a> a commentator had been 
like that which the author there describes. 
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canied on by Francesco da Bnti (d. 1406), to nrbose memoty a 
tomb still stands in the cloister of the Franciscan Convent at Fisa. 

Meantime the fame of the Florentine poet had been spreading in 
other waya The rising art of Italy found in the Commedta a wide 
choice of subjects. Cornelius’s judgment ^ that Italian art has been 
strong and vigorous in. proportion as it has worked under Dante’s 
infificncc, and that it became weak and sensuous as that influence 
declined, was verified from the first. Giotto’s portrait of Dante in 
the Borgello Chapel, painted probably about 1300, was indeed the 
first visible recognition of Dante’s rising fame , and the picture of 
the Inferno in the same chapel, with its figure of the three-headed 
Lucifer with a sinner between each pair of jaws, was a manifest 
reproduction of H. xxxiv. The Assisi frescoes of the history of 
St Francis, the prominence given to the marnage of the Saint 
With Poverty (Par. xi 38), the introduction of the Centaur as the 
symbol of sensuohty (H xii. 56), are all thoroughly Dantesque in 
clioracter, and may well be thought of as executed, directly or 
indirectly, under the influence of the author of the Commedta. 
What has been said of Giotto holds good in yet higher measuie 
of Andrea Orcagna (6. 1329, d. 1389), of whom it is recorded that 
ho was a devout student and admirer of Dante (Lindsay, ii 220). 
If the frescoes of the Last Judgment in the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
of Paradise and Hell in S. Maria Novella at Florence, are not 
absolutely illustrations of the Commedta, they at least reproduce 
much of its leading imagery. As the work became more widely 
known through the printed copies which were issued in rapid 
succession from the edttto princeps of Foligno (1472) onwards, 
it attracted yet more the notice of the artists of more enterprising 
genius. In Sandro Botticelli (p, 1446, d. 1510) wo have one 
whose mind fed on Dante tiU it was interpenetrated with his mind 
and emotions (Vasan, Life of Botticelli), of all artists perhaps the 
one in most entire sympathy with him ; * and he aimed at nothing 
less than a complete illustration of the whole poem,^ 

1 Grimm, H , TJfeej MickaeiAnjo^i w 71 

s So Rukkin {i^ors Clav xxii ) Bays of Botticelli tliat he waa “ the only painter of Italy 
Vrho thoroughly felt and undertitood Dante " It la worth noting that be waa one of the arttats 
who came under the inSuence of Savonarola. 

* The drawings, eighty three in number (Sf, I -vi and lx.^xv an wanting, an found in a 
MS sX tht Commedza which waa bought by the Fnissinn Government at the ^eof the Duke 
of Hamilton’s library in xSSa, and has since been puhhsbed by the dincton of the Royal 
Museum at Berlin under the editorship of Fnedrich Uppraam. The dtawugs oopear to 
VOL, IL 2 
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It will be admitted by all who liare seen these illnstmtioiiB that 
in their tenderness, their simplicity, the fulness of their mystic 
symbolism, they are yrorthy of their subject. A vrotk of even 
greater significance, as being more public and more permanent, is 
found in the pamtings in the chaj^l of the south transept of the 
Cathedral of Orrieto by Luca Signorelh (&. 1439, d. 1521). Ho 
introduces Dante’s portrait^ into his painting of the Antichrist, as 
turning a deaf ear to his proclamation. He follows Dante's 
selection in his choice of figures for the Doetorum Sapiens Ordo. 
Charon appears as ferryman m his representation of Hell, and 
Minos is there as judge (J 1 t. 4). Dante is seen again in company 
with Homer and Virgil, and his head crowned with the poet’s 
w'reath of laurel (ff. ir. loi). A senes of medallions represent 
well-nigh every stage in the ascent of the Mount of Purgatory.^ 

Another artistic recognition of Dante’s work worthy of record 
IS found in the portrait m the Duomo of Florence ascribed for 
many years to Andrea Orcagna, but now recognised as by Domenico 
dt Kichehno. It stands over the place from which Boccaccio and 
his followers had delivered their expositions, near the side-door of 
the north aisle, and is said to have replaced m 1465 an older 
picture that was either unsatisfying or had decayed. It represents 
the poet with the familiar dress and features which reproduce 
idiko the Baigello portrait and the plaster cast of Bavenna. Ho 
stands crowned with laurel and with an open volume m his hand. 
On his left are the Duomo and the towers of Florence. With his 
light hand he points to the gate of HclL Behind him rises the 
Mount of Purgatory, presenting the Angel of Penitence seated 
above tho three stops that lead to the entrance, and with the 
cornices on which tho seven mortal sins aro expiated and blotted 
out. Above him shine the stars which Dante loved as signs of 
hope for himself and for mankind. Below there is an inscription 
which i^ I think, worth copying, as showing how tho Florentines 
then looked on the man whose name a century and a half before 
had stood on their registers as condemned to the penalty of exile 

hav* been made for a member of the Medici family An edition with nineteen engravings 
by Botticelli, lUiutrating // k-xu , and with LMdino’s Commg stary^ wav published at 
Florence in 2478, and u now In the British Museum Library 
^ Another portrait by the same artist, where the poet is at his desk, has just been publtshed 
l>y tbe Arundel Society The D GagU (vol » ) reproduce a striking engraving in the 
Munich Gallery of a portrait ascribed to Masaccio or Ghirlandiyo, 

2 J L. Bevur, Vtgttog's Guidg U OrtngU, 1884 
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on the cliaTge of official corruption, with the threat of being burnt 
alive if he ever crossed the frontier. 

" Q»% MsZum eeeinU, medium^ tmttmiue trUmial 
lAutravUgue mtima eunrta foeta no, 

DotHm adett Da»ta, na ElorttUia mpt 
SentU eonnhu ae pietate patrem. 

Nil potatt Umto non tceva noeere poeta 
Quern nvum nriut, eamm, imago fiutt" 

** Who sang of HeoTen, and of the ngione twain, 

Midway and in the abyu, where eonls are judged. 

Surveying all in epint, ha le here, 

Dante, our master-poet. Florence found 
Oft-times in him a father, wise and strong 
In his devotion. Death could bring no harm 
To such a bard. For him true life have gained 
His worth, his vene, and this his effigy," 

It may well be said, when we compare this language with that 
of the decree which condemned him to exile, that never in the 
history of any people was there a more complete act of amnesty 
and recantation. 

The art of Italy, however, culminated in Buonarotti and in 
Sanzio j and here also Cornelius’s law holds good. The former, 
when it was in contemplation to remove Dante’s remains from 
Bavenna to Florence, offered to design a monument for him. 
Among the lost treasures of the world we may well note the 
designs which Michael Angelo luid sketched to illustrate the 
Commedia, and which perished in the wreck of the ship which 
was freighted with them in the Gulf of Genoa. As it is, in the 
Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel, with its Charon ferryboat 
and the form of the Herculean Christ, which represents, nut the 
tradition of Italian art, but the "Sommo Qtove” of Purg. vL 118, 
we have a sufficient proof of the influence which Dante exercised 
over his mind. Buonarotti, however, was a poet as well as a painter, 
architect, and sculptor, and he has left two sonnets {S. 31, 32) 
which are among the earliest poetical tributes in Italian to the 
poet’s memory after Dante’s own age, and which for that reason, 
and on account of their intrinsic worth, as embodying the thoughts 
<jf the great artist as to the great poet, I have ventured to translate.* 


1 I may periiAps be allowed to duclaim the translattoo of the first of these sonnets in Father 
Bowden's edition of Hettinger's work on Dante, which has been ascribed to me in error 
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MICHAEI. ANGELO ON DANTE 

L 

Into the dark abyss he made his way ; 

Both nether worlds he saw, and m the might 
Of hu great sonl beheld God*e splendour bright, 

And gave to us on earth true light of day ; 

Star of supremest worth with his dear ray, 

Hea\en^s secrets he reveded to our dim sight, 

And had fur guerdon what the base world’s spite 
Oft gives to souls that noblest grace display 
Full ill was Dante’s life-work understood, 

Hib purpose high, by that ungrateful state, 

That welcomed all with kindness but the good 
Would I were such, to bear like evil fate, 

To taste his exile, share h» lofty mood ! 

For this rd gladly gne all earth calls great. 

n. 

What should be said of hint speech may not tell ; 

Hu splendour u too great for men’s dim sight ; 

And easier ’twero to blame his foes aright 
Than for his poorest gifts to praise bun well. 

He tracked the path that leads to depth of Hell, 

To teach ns wisdom, scaled the eternal height. 

And Heaven with open gates did him invite, 

Who m his own loved city might not dwelL 
Ungrateful country, step dame of his fate. 

To her own loss fuU proof we have in this 
That souls most perfect bear the greatest woe 
Of thousand things suffice it this to state . 

No exile ever was unjust as bis. 

Nor did the world his equal ever know# 

Of Rapliael it may be enough to state that Dante is ropreseuted 
by him m bis twofold character as poet and as theologian. In 
the bright sunny clearness of Apollo and the Muses on Parnassus 
(was the painter thinking of Par, 1. 13-36 Q, in the graver company 
of the Doctors of the Church who are gathered in the Disputa, his 
form IS that which most attracts the spectator’s eye and lingers 
longest in his memory. 

I have, for the sake of continuity, earned on this bnef survey of 
Italian art in relation to Dante from the generation which was 
contemporary with him to the crowning glories of the Renaissance 
1 return to the more distinctly literary labours of which be formed 
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the Bubjoct. Of these, the more conspicuous facts to Trhich I 
must confine myself are. (i) the immense multiplication of MS 
copies of his works, chiefly, of course, of the Commedia, before the 
invention of printing, so that they are found in well-nigh every 
library in Europe j (2) to the ever-incrcasing crowd of commen- 
tators, among whom Castclvetro* and Bicaldone have been only 
recently made accessible to the public, (3) to the tendency, 
obviously growing out of the European reputation which the name 
had gained, to make a Latin translation of the Commedta, partly 
perhaps to meet an actual demand, partly with the benevolent 
intention (reminding us of Joannes de Virgilio) of making the 
poem better known to scholars by presenting it in the universal 
language Of these, the most conspicuous is that by Giovanni da 
Scrravallc, Bishop of Eimini, of which, for what seems to me 
sufiicient reasons, I speak more fully in connexion with Cante’s 
fame in England ^ 

I am not writing a history of Dantcan bibliography, and 
must refer my readers for fuller details to the exhaustive work 
of Colomb do Batiiies, the more accessible stores of Ferrazzi’s 
Manuale Dantesco, or the Dante Catalogue published by the 
British Museum in the present year , but it is at least worth noting 
that the editio piinccim, of which a copy is now in the British 
Museum, was printed b} a German, Neumcister, at Eoligno in 1472 , 
another was also printed by two “ Teutomci” helped by a printer 
of Verona, in the same year, that the term “Dtoma Commedta” 
first appears in a Vemeo edition of 1554, and with scarcely an 
exception became the normal title-page, that between 1472 and 
1596 not fewer than seventy-eight editions are known to have 
been published 

Soon, however, there came a change for the worse over the mind 
of Italy. First the influence of the Benaissance and then of the 
reaction of the Jesuits against the Benaissance — a reaction not 
incompatible with their borrowing many of its outward features 
in art and literature — turned the thoughts of men into altogether a 
different channel. The Dante chairs of the fourteenth century 

1 The commentary of Castclvctro, 'whicls includes only If i -xxix , was written in the 
fifteenth century, but was not puhhbhed tiU 3886 Ricaldone's, embracing the whole Commidta^ 
was published also by the King of Italy ui the same year, and dedicated to his heir. The 
writer lived in the fifteenth century' 

8 Others may be named, by the Abbate dalla Piisza, Ricordo, a Carmelite, Paolo Kicoletto, 
a Venetian, Andreas, a Neapolitan Penrose, amt iVriitHgt ^ Dantt tutd Pttrarek> 
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collapsed or vete suppressed in the fifteenth. Guicciardini {d. 
1540) says that he found great difficulty in obtaining a copy of 
the Commedui. The semi-paganism, the dilettante scholarship 
of the men who gathered at the table of Lorenzo do’ Medici* 
for their feast of reason and flow of soul, looked with distaste 
on the stem masculine dogmatism of Dante’s great work. They 
preferred to concentrate their energies on the various readings 
of Greek MSS , on medals and cameos, on the dreams of Plato 
and the Platonists. I find no tribute to Dante recorded as 
coming from the pen of Folitian or Marsilio Ficino, or Ludovico 
Yives or Flco di Mirandola. It is significant that even in the 
history of Savonarola, whose character, as a presclier of repentance, 
would seem more in harmony with the strong faith and earnestness 
of the poet, there is no passing allusion to the language of the 
Commedta on the social extravagances of the women of Florence 
(Purg. xxiii 94-108), which might almost have been cited os pro- 
phecies of the prcachmg of the Friar of St. Mark’s. The one 
solitary fact in the record with which Dante’s name is connected 
IS that his great-grandson, also a Dante Alighieri, was exempted 
in 1495 from the payment of a tax on the ground that the 
magistrates “thought it well to show some gratitude to the 
descendant of the poet who was so great an ornament to the 
city.” ^ This, and the wish of the Florentines, already mentioned, 
to have the sepulchre of their poet among them, were the last 
surviving tokens of the old Dante enthusiasm. One memorable 
exception has, however, to be noticed. Tasso (fi. 1544, d. 1595) 
bore his witness that he looked on Dante os the prince of Italian 
poets, and wrote copious notes on the Commedta. These were 
published in 1830 by Posmi * 

1 Lorenzo hnnself does Indeed moke a passinf^ mention of Dante’s name, and a sentence or 
two will suffice to show the adequacy of his tribute ** If we look into the Commedta of 
Dante, we shall find theological and natural subjects treated with the greatest ease and 
address. We shall there discover the three species of composition so highly commended In 
oratory-~the simple, the middle st} le, and the sublime ” (Robcoe, Lor di Med , p. 197, ed 
BohnV 

s Clark, W. R , Life if Savoftarela, p 909. 1 am mdebted to Mr R Garnett of the 
British Museum for some interesting facts connected with a contemporary of Savonarola’s, 
Paolo ^tavanu of the Order of the Holy Ghost. In 1 479 he printed a * ‘ Qundragestntale (Lent 
^ermons) de reditu peccatons ad Dominum " In this volume he quotes frequently from 
Dante as dtvinus ^ia nosier," almost as a man might quote from a father of the Church, 
desccibes the topography of the Infitruo, and quotes Par uu as showing **viftutum ei 
effecium eaniaiis tranformaaiis hominem ia Drum ” {/ol 996 r ) He mentions that he 
has written a commentary on the Commedta It is not known to be extant. 

* Machtavelh oi^t alLo to be named as an exception (see extract from farther oai* 
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With the Jesuits, who took the guidance of the later Benaissance, 
and finally tamed it to he their instrument, there was probably a 
combination of deliberate purpose and instinctive distaste. They 
aspired to be the masters of the education of Western Europe, and 
they made that education predominantly classical Their taste 
was ofiended by what seemed to them the semi-barbarous element 
of the Commedia. They instinctively felt that minds trained in 
the school of Dante were not likely to be phant and subservient, 
as they wished their tools to be. They saw, as clearly as John 
XXII. had done, that the Ghibelline theory of the De Monardad 
was incompatible with their development of the Guelph theory, 
with Papal infallibility, with the power claimed for the Pope as 
supreme ruler of the sovereigns and states of Europe. And so 
where they could they systematically decried him, as when Ventnii 
the Jesuit commentator, dwells on the many faults, the danng 
impiety of the Coniniedia , or they damned him with faint praise, 
ns Tiraboschi, also a Jesuit, does in the few lines assigned to 
Dante in his Iliatory of Italian, Literature (Edinb. Bev. xxix.) 

It IS significant, m connexion with what we have seen already, 
that the first editor (Lombardi), who wntes with something of the 
fervour which had marked the earlier commentators, was a Fran- 
ciscan, not a Jesuit. Bellarmine, with a sagacity which antici- 
pated the action of later leaders of thought in the Latin Church, 
deemed it better to claim Dante as a witness on his side rather 
than to denounce him as a heretic or reformer. On the whole, 
lio'wcvcr, the conspiracy of silence and the degeneracy of the Italian 
character, under the combined influence of the Benaissance and 
the Jesuit reaction, did their work effectually. It ceased to be a 
profitable venture to publish the Commedia, and but five editions 
appear, “ran nantee tn gurgtte vatto,” between 1596 and 1732.* 

The opening of the eighteenth century represents the nadir of 
the prophet’s fame in his own country and in his father’s house. 
Here we may pause for a while, and return hereafter to trace its 
revival, and the effects of that revival on the character, the art, 
and the literature of Italy. 


%fr R Gam«tt suggests that the Dtvtnt Tragedy of 'Bernardino Ochtnoi of which an 
Lnghsh translation was published in 1549, shows traces of Dante's inflnence. MiltoOi he is 
convinced, took hints from iL 

> The Biitish Museum Catalogue pvesViceoxa, afii3 1 Padua, 1639, Naples, 1716 , Padua, 
1736, Lucca, 1733. 
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It is not frithout a certain sense ef satisfaction that we note the 
fact that the earliest and fullest appreciative welcome given to 
the great poet of Italy came from the first, in order of time, of the 
great poets of England, The welcome so given is all the more 
remarkable from the contrast between the characters and the works 
of the two writers. It is scarcely possible to imagine a greater 
unlikeness in literature than that between the dicamy yet passion- 
ate idealist of the Gommedia, never losing his self-consciousness, 
subjective to the last degree of subjectivity, and the healthy 
objective geniality of Chaucer, sympathising with all forms of 
human character, sensual and spiritual, humorous rather than 
enthusiastic, anticipating, almost or altogether, the all-embracing 
humanity of Shakespeare. The relation of the two in order of 
time IS not without significance. Dante died in exile m 1321, 
Chaucer was bom in 1328. Yet by the time the latter had 
grown up to manhood the fame of the former was recognised not 
in his own country, m which, while he lived, he was almost os a 
prophet without honour, but had reached the “ extremi Hritanni," 
whom, as we have seen, he liad probably visited in his eailier 
manhood. In 1373, Boccaccio, then at the age of sixty, was 
appointed to lecture on the Commedia at Florence , but Chaucer’s 
acquaintance with Dante’s writings must have begun at an earlier 
date, and was probably, as we shall see, traceable rather to Fetrarch 
than to the author of the Decamerone, from whom he borrowed 
largely in his CaTiieiinry Taka That bo, an English gentleman, 
fillmg this or that office in the court of Edward III., should thus 
have known the three great names in the Italian liteiaturo of the 
time, shows that there was a more real fraternisation between the 
men of letters of the two couutnes than has been common since 
It was partly perhaps consequent on the intercourse of England 
with the Papal See, and the frequent missions from one court 
to the other ; partly also on the habits of the university life of 
the time, which led Italian students to come to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and English students to visit Bologna and Padua.’ When 

^ Eg, FrancescQ d’Accono {H, xv xio, n } had for several > ears lectured on the Canon 
Law at Oxford 
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Chancer was chosen in 1368 as an envoy to Oenoa, it was probably 
because he was already known to possess some acquaintance with 
the language and literature of the people to whom he was dispatehedr 
The mission to which he was thus appointed was connected with 
the marriage of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the third son of Edward 
III., with Yiolante, the daughter of the Duke of hfilan, at which 
Petrarch was present. To this intercourse with the Italian poet 
Chaucer refers his knowledge of the tale of Qriseldis : — 

“ I wol tell you a tale, which that I 
Lcmed at Fadowe o{ a worthy cleric 
As preved by his wordes and his werk. 

Fraunoeis Fetrarke, the lanreat poete, 

Highte this clerke, whose rhetorike swete 
Fnlumined all Itaille of podtry.” 

— Tkt Clerhe't Tate, PrdL 

It is a Icgitiiiiatc inference that it was through this converse with 
Petrarch that Chaucer became acquainted with the Decameione of 
Boccaccio, of which he afterwards made such full use in the 
Canteihury Tales, and with Dante. The MS of Dante’s works 
which he brought back with him may reasonably be looked on as 
the first copy that had found its way to England. Chaucer at all 
events was not slow to recognise the greatness of the poet whose 
life and character presented so vivid a contrast to his own. 

Thus we find in tho Prologw to the Legend of Good Women, 
written probably in 1382 — 

" Envie IS Uuender* of the court alway, 

For she ne paitetb, neither night nor day, 

Out of the house of Cesar, thus saith Dant.” 

where we have a manifest reference to H. xiii. 64. So again in 
the House of Fame (1. 453-458) he speaks of iEneas : — 

** And euenche tounnent eke in Hell 
Saw be, which long is for to tell. 

Which paines whoso lists to know 
He must rede many a row 
In Virgile or in Clandian, 

Or Dante, that it tellen can ” 

In the Canterlury Tales, belonging to tlie period of completed 

1 Laneiider laundry maid, and used by Chaucer as an euphemistic equivalent of Dante’s 
•* wuntnet " 
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cttltnta in Chancel’s life, the quotations are, as might be expected^ 
more numerous. Thus in the Wife of Bath’s Tale we have (L 
6708)— 

“ Wei can the win poet of Florence, 

That highta Dante, epelien of thie eentence." 

The sentence in question is that true “ gentillessc ” depends not 
on lineage, but on character ; and on this theme Chaucer moralises 
for some forty lines, in words which are simply a paraphrase partly 
of Purg viL 121-122, and partly of the Caraons (Cam. zvi. in 
this volume) which opens with 

‘“Le dolei rime (Tamor, eh’ 10 utea. 

The Frer^s Tale gives a passing humorous allusion. The foul 
hond appears to a sompnour, and answers his questions as to the 
infernal world with the mockmg promise that before long 

“ Thou shalt, by thine own experience, 

Conne in a chaiere read of this sentence 
Bet than Vugile, while he was on live, 

Or Dante also.” 

In the Monhe’s Tale (C. T. xiv. 700-772) wc have a more 
elaborate attempt to introduce Dante to the notice of English 
readers. The tragedy of Ugolino had impressed itself in its 
unspeakable horror and temble simplicity on Chaucer’s mind, 
and he gives a condensed rendering of it, passing from the first 
person, in which Dante makes Dgolino tell his own story, to the 
third. At the close we read • — 

" Whoso wol hrar it in a longer wise, 

Redeth the grete poete of Itoillc, 

That mighty Dante, for he can it devise. 

From point to point, not o word will he faille.” 

Hor was Chaucer’s knowledge of the Commedta limited to the 
Inferno. His translation of the magnificent Hymn to the Virgin 
in Par. xxXiii. 1-27 shows that he had studied the whole poem. 
I give the first verse : — 

*' Tbon maida and mother, doughter of thy Son, 

Thou well of mercy, sinful soules' core. 

In whom that God of bounty chus to won ; 

Thou bumble and high ower every creature, 
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Thoa noUedest 10 fer forth out nature 

That no deadain the Maker had of kmde 

Hi 8 Son in blood and fleahe to clothe and winde ” 

— Second Nonna Tale, PrA, 

Enough has heen said to show that it was through our morning- 
star of poetry that Dante, as the Italian dayspnng from on high, 
first came within the ken of English readers. Other facts testifying 
to a like appreciation in the same period of English history may 
he briefly noted. Gower, Chaucer’s fnend (h. 1320, d. 1402), 
mentions “ Dante the poete ” in the text of the Con/. Amant. (vii. 
154), and explams in a marginal note that ho was a poet of Italy. 
Lydgate (6 1375, d, 1460) in his Fall of Pnneet speaks of Dante 
as “ of Florence the laureate poete, demure of loke, fulfilled witii 
patience,” almost as if he had seen the Bargello portrait, and 
mentions the three parts of the Commedia. In 1416 we have the 
noticeable fact that two English bishops, Nicolas liuhiiith of Bath 
and Wells and Bohert Hallam of Salisbury, while attending the 
Council of Constance, requested Giovanni da Serravalle, Bishop 
of Kimini, to translate the Commedia into Latin with an explana- 
tory comment, a task which the good Bishop, obviously a warm 
Dantophihst, readily undertook, and completed within fourteen 
months ^ The English prelates may have heen led only by Dante’s 
general reputation to desire a fuller acquaintance with his writings. 
They may have read of him in Chaucer or in Gower. But it is 
just as probable that they may have inherited the English traditions 
of Dante’s presence in London and Oxford. In the case of the 
former of the two, there may have been some links of directly 
local association (Par. x 139-148, n) It is just as likely, at aU 
events, that Serravalle reported Dante’s visit to England and 
studies at Oxfoid on tlie strength of what they told him, as that 
he invented the story, as sceptical critics have surmised, in order 
to please his English friends. It may be noted, lastly, that, like so 
many of the early Dantophilists, he was of the Franciscan Order. 
Another witness to the honour in which Dante’s name was held in 
England is found in the fact that the libraiy of Duke Humphrey 

1 The translation has never been pnated, but the MS , after many viaesitudee, was 
purchased by the British Museum in 1885 It will be remembered that it » to Serravalle 
that -we owe the etatement that Dante Mndied at Oxford and was examined for hit degree 
in FAris. Hallam was Chancellor of Oxfoid (X403>d), and attended the Cotinal of Pisa in 
1408 Bubwith also was probably educated there {Lyli^ p. 3x6). Either of the two bislu^ 
may have known Chaucer {4 1400) personally, as they were much about the court, * 
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of Gloucester (d. 1447), which he gave to the Univereity of Oxford, 
contained two volumes of his works.* A little later on, John 
Gunthorpe, afterwards Dean of Wells (d 1498), went with two 
other students of Oxford to study with Guanni, the famous scholar 
of Ferrara, and on his return brought with him a large number of 
Italian and other MSS., which he left to the libraries of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge (Warton, H. P il ssS) * I>* 
the early poetry of the Tudor period, with which Gunthorpe forms 
a connecting link, Petrarch had perhaps a more commanding influ- 
ence — as seen in the sonnets of Wyatt and Lord Surrey — than 
Dante ; but the latter writes his Restless State of a Lover in terza 
rima, and Puttenham in his Art of Poeeie (1 31) names both these 
writers as having studied also in the school of the author of the 
Commedta. In Sackville’s Jnduetton we have a vision of Dell 
which ahowa distinct traces of hts influence In 1550 William 
Thomas, author of a defence of Henry VIII , written in Italian, 
published his Principal Rules of the Italian Giammar, with a 
Dietionare for the better understanding of Boecaee, Petrarche, and 
Dante, and so supplies evidence that the last-named jiDet commanded 
the attention of English students aiming at literary culture Among 
those students we may name as the foremost in fame Sir Philip 
Sidney. His language is sufficiently appreciative. It forms part 
of his Defence of Poesy that “in the Italian language the first 
that made it to be a treasure-house of science were the poets 
Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch ” Towards the close of his book ho 
promises a great reward to those who will no longer scorn the 
sacred mysteries of iioetry (p. 87, edit. 1831) “Thus doing, 
your names shall flourisli in the printers’ shops thus doing, you 
shall be of kin to many a poetical preface. You shall bo most 
fair, most rich, most wise, most all you shall dwell upon super- 
latives : your soul shall bo placed with Dante's Beatrix and Virgil’s 
Anchises ” 

The poet that was thus a familiar name to Sidney was not likely 
to be altogether unknown to Spenser. The parallelism between 
his Letter to Sir W. Raleigh and Dante’s Epistle to Can Grande 
has been already pointed out (p. 358), and, looking to the fulness 
with which the theory of an allegory of many meanings is worked 


1 LyUf p. 39Z We we not toU wbat the works were. 

* X have not been able to ascertain as yet whether these books included DantCr 
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out) may be mora than an undesigned coincidence. The stractnie 
and style of the Kaerie Queens are, however, based upon Tasso 
lather than Dante ; nor can I find in Spenser’s works any instances ^ 
of reproduction or allusiTe references sufficient to show that he had 
studied Dante, unless it be in the mention of the “ sad Florentine ” ' 
in the Visions of Bellay (v. 13), and in that case I must confess 
that I am unable to determine to what passage in Dante the liUe 
alludes, though Furg. ii. 41-45 suggests itself as possible. The 
parallelisms indicated by Todd in his edition of Spenser (lii. 57, ' 
iii. 63, iv 310) seem to me quite insufficient to prove that the> 
author of the Faerie Queens borrowed from Dante. 

The question whether we can trace any reminiscences of Dante 
in the poet whose name stands with his as one of the goodly 
company of the great master-spirits of the world, “ poets not for 
an age, but for all time,” is one which I, with most others, should 
be disposed to answer in the negative. The opposite view has, 
however, been maintained with so much ingenuity by a writer 
obviously profoundly intimate with both, that at least a passing 
notice of his theory may legitimately find a place here. In tno 
articles lu Blackwood's Magazine (June 1884, Juno 1885), under 
the heading of New Views of ShaJteepear^s Sonnets, the writer 
vtorks out elaborately the conclusion to which he has been led, that 
the “ other poet ” of Sonnets Ixxix , Ixxx., Jxxxv., Ixxxvi , is none 
other than Dante, and that the spirit who teaches that poet, the 
“familiar ghost” who “nightly gulls him with intelligence" is 
none other than the ideal Beatiice. The writer finds in tho Vita 
Nuova the key to the yet unsolved mystery of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, the later poet embodying Wisdom and Holmess in a 
masculine ideal of beauty, as the earlier had done in a feminine 
ideal. To him Danto, and St. Augustine, as Dante’s master, are 
Shakespeare’s greatest teachers. 

I cannot sa}', with all my desire — a desire perhaps carried some- 
times to excess — to find traces of Dante wherever there is any 
possibility of finding them, that I have nsen from the study of 
these papers, interesting and suggestive as they are, with even the 
shadow of conviction. I do not find in Shakespeare’s “ sugared 
sonnets” the tone of the Vita Nuova. I find no evidence that 
Shakespeare knew enough Italian to read Dante in the oti^nal, 
and as yet there was no English version of any of his writings 
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aeceasible.* Admitting, as probable enough, that Shakespeare may 
have heard of him through Sidney or Spenser or other men of 
letters among those with whom he lived, there would have been, 
I conceive, had there been any indebtedness of thought, a more 
direct recognition than a few incidental parallelisms^ which might 
well be undesigned and unconscious. 

In passing from the Tudor to the Stuart period of English 
literature, the most conspicuous instance of acquaintance with 
the Commedia which has come under my notice is found in the 
Sdtgto Medteioi Sir Tbotnaa Biomie (b. i6os,d 16S2). “Dante’s 
characters,” he remarks, spoakmg of the OMO of Pttrg. zviii. 31, 
“ are to be found in skulls as well as faces ” (p. 204) He speaks 
of the “ fabulous Hell ” of Dante, wherein Flato and Sociatcs find 
a place (H iv. 134), whilst “Cato is to be found in no lower place 
than Purgatory ” (Parg, i 73), and notes that Epicurus “lies deep 
in Dante’s Hell x. 14) for his denial of immortality (pp 215, 
ai6, od. 1831). 

The scholar poet of the next generation, of whom also we may 
say that he was numbered “ equalled m fame ” with Dante, who 
travelled in Italy, and knew Galileo, and wrote Italian sonnets, 
was, we know, attracted by the fame of his great predecessor 
Two passages meet us, which, though familiar enough, may well 
be quoted. In the sonnet to Mr Henry Lawes we have the 
tribute of well-nigh the greatest of English poets to the greatest 
of Italian : — 

“ Dante shall give Fame leare to set thee higher 
Than his Casella, whom he woo’d to sing; 

Met in the milder shades of Purgatory.” 

In his Seformation in England he strengthens his cose against 
Prelacy by quoting from H. xix. 115 : — 

*' Ah Conatantine I of how much ill was cause 
Ifot thy oouvemon, but those nob domains 
That the first wealthy Pope received of thee I " 

It is not without interest to note that one at least of the great 
theologians of the English Church in the seventeenth century was 
also a student of the Commedia. Jeremy Taylor, in his Lt/e of 
Chritf (Disc, xiv.), treating of the Gospel works of healmg, writes : 

1 It ii perhaps posi^e that Gransier's translation (1596) may have made the Conmtdut 
known to English men of letters, who read Freiidi hot not Italuuu The &rst Italum edition 
of the Vita Nut/tm was printed at Florence in 1576 
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“ The miiaclee were wholly an effect of Divine Power, for Nature 
did not at all co operate ; or, that I may use the elegant expression 
of Dante, it was such 

a«ut Natura 

JVoa team fem mai, nt batti ancude" 

(Par. xxiv. loi), 

for which Nature did never heat the iron nor beat the anvil” 

In the literature which followed on the Bestoration, however, 
the form of Dante drops into the background. I do not find any 
allusion to Dante m the prose or verse of Dryden. Tiavellers like 
Bobert Boyle and John Evelyn and Addison sojourn in Florence 
and Bavenna, and his name is conspicuous by its absence. It is 
a natural inference from their silence that the men of letters with 
whom they came in contact had nothing to tell them of the 
Commedia ; that the euxrotn who acted as their guides had no 
motive for showing them the birthplace or the sepulchre of Dante. 
Addison visits Ariosto’s tomb at Ferrara, and reports that the 
gondoliers of Venice sang stanzas of Tasso, but does not even name 
the greater poet. In his series of papers on Milton in the Speetaten , 
he compares hint with Homer and Virgil, but not with Dante. 
The only trace of recognition is found in a Sketch for a Uxetory of 
Engluh Poetry published in Gray’s Works (ed. 1814), and E.ud 
to have been in Pope’s handwriting, which had found its way 
through Bishop Warburton to Gray’s friend. Mason. In that sketch, 
Surrey, Wyatt, and Sidney are classified as belonging to the school 
of Petrarch ; Sackville to that of Dante. In this case, howevei, 
the exception proves the rule. Alike m Italy and m England, not 
to speak of other parts of Europe where it was less known, it 
seemed as if the history of the Commedia was to furnish yet 
another instance of the transitoriness of human fame, the hollowness 
of the “ bubble reputation.” 


HL 

ITALY, 

I have noted the poverty of the Italian press in its editions of 
Dante between 1596 and 1726. From that date there are symptoms 
of a recovery, at first slow and tentative, afterwards advancing 
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frith an ever-acceleiated velocity. Sixteen editions appear between 
1726 and 1800; over a hundred between 1800 and the great 
Dante sex-centenary festival of 1865. Since then their name is’ 
legion, and the catalogue of a Btbliofeea Dantegca, including com- 
mentaries, disputations, lectures, reviews, and pamphlets on points 
connected with his works, would fill a fair-sized octavo volume. 
Many influences were at work, towards the dose of the eighteenth 
century and in the earlier years of the nineteenth, contnbuting to 
this result. The genius of Alfien and Monti gave a more masculine 
and vigorous character to the literature of Italy than it had had since 
the days of Tasso. The passion of the former poet for the Countess 
of Albany might not unnaturally seem to him moro or less doscly 
parallel to that of Dante for Beatrice, and there would be a certain 
attraction of affinity drawing him to the study of the Vtia Nuova, 
and afterwards of the Commedta. It was said of him that he 
thought himself- a second Dante The Dictionary of the A ecademia 
tleUa Crusca would attract attention to the works of him who had 
been almost the creator of the language as an instrument of literar 
ture, and had done so much to ennoble it. The impulse given to 
thought by the French Kevolution, the uprising of men’s minds in 
^tdy as elsewhere against the Jesuit influence which had held 
them in bondage, later aspirations after national independence and 
unity, a profounder and more reverential study of the medieeval 
penod of Italian histoiy, all those were favourable to a revived 
interest in Dante as the great poet-prophot of the nation. That 
interest showed itself, os it was natural that it should do, in the 
region of biography. From Leonardi Bruno in 1672, no one had 
cored to wnte a life of Dante tdl 1727, when the work was token 
in hand by Manetti. This was followed in 1759 by Belli, who 
gathered with an exhaustive fulness all that could be brought 
together from the documents and traditions of the fourteenth 
century, by Chabanon in 1773, by Fabroni in 1803, Petroni in 
1816, Orelli in 1822, Gamba in 1825, Blanco in 1834, Bolbo in 
1839, Missirini in 1840, Savellt in 1841, Torn in 1843. 

Among those who took part in this revival, a prominent place 
must be assigned to those whose fate^ as political exiles from their 
fatherland, brought them into a spintual fellow&ip with the 
great Florentine. Ugo Foscolo (i. 1776, d. 1827), m his memorable 
Dtseono std Testo dt Dante (1825), and yet more, perhaps, by his 
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'articles on Dante in the Edinburgli Review (vole. xz. and xxix.), 
made the name of Dante more familiar than it had been to English 
men of letters. Gabriel Boasetti (<f. 1854), m his Spirito Anti- 
Papale (1832) and his commentary on Inferno (1827), startled 
men’s minds by the boldness of his theory that the Vita Nmva 
was no record of the poet’s love for a personal Beatrice, but a 
mystic cyphcr-wnting of initiation mto the mysteries of a Ghibellme 
sect , that the poet himself was not the devout dogmatist, the 
student of Aquinos tliat he claimed to be, but was throughout his 
great poem, as in his other works, carrying on a detenniued war- 
fare, not only against the vices of individual popes, the corruptions 
of the Papal Curia, the degeneracy of the clergy and the monastic 
orders, but agamst the whole dogmatic system which was associated 
with them Mazzini more legitimately looked to Dante as the 
jirophet of Italian unity, the first of the great witnesses that Italy 
liad, as a nation, a right to live, not broken up into a bost of petty 
prinupalitios, nor under the joke of the stianger, but strong and 
mighty, taking its place among the great powers of Europe (PTorAs, 
voL IV., Eesay on Dante). 

Still more memorable as an instance of the influence of Dante 
during the present century on the master-minds of Italy is the 
reverence paid to him by Antonio Bosmini of Bovereto. In 1822, 
when he was but twenty-four, he studied the Commedta and the 
De ilonarchtd with profound interest, wrote many notes on them, 
and drew out the plan of an elaborate senes which was to include : 
(i) The Architecture of the Dantean Universe j (2) The I’ohtical 
Philosophy of Dante , (3) His Moral Philosophy , (4) His Theo- 
logy; (5) His Style. Of these, only the second portion has 
been published by Paolo Perez in the volume of Penaien e 
Dottnne selerted from Bosiuini’s works {Inlia. 1873). The 
life of Bosmiui led him to become a metaphysician and a saint, 
the reviver of the study of Aquinas, the founder of a religious 
order rather than a man of letters in the wider sense , but the 
Occasional references to Dante in his writings show that he never 
lost his reverence for him as a great religious thinker In spite of 
the attempts of Foscolo, Bossetti, and Mazzini to read the thoughts 
which they severally brought with them between the lines of the 
Commedta, he maintained throughout that Dante was a Christian 
and a Catholic as well as a devoted patriot. The writer of the 

VOL, u, as 
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Fiee Vomdsof ike Ohureh in the nineteenth centniy was probably 
well prepared to accept the stem judgment which the Florentine 
poet had passed on hke corruptions in the thirteenth and fonr> 
teentb. It may be added, as not without interest for all students 
of Italian literature, that in the later years of his hfe Bosmini 
found in Manzoni one who shared his Dante studies. 'NA’lien the 
former died, the latter, who had been frequently with him in his 
lost illness, looked round the room for some relic which he might 
keep as a memorial of Ins fnend, and found a copy of the Paradtso 
which had been used by Boamiiu during the last few days or weeks 
of his life (W Lockhart, Life of Rosrnini, 11. jx 85). Among those 
who, like Manzoni, were at once patriots and Catholics, one notes 
the name of Silvio Pellico (d 1854), who had but two books 
during his imprisonment, the Bible and the Comme Ha. 

The impulse thus given was furthered by incidents tihich roused 
the enthusiasm of the Italian people, as it became conscious of its 
life, of its union with the past, of a possible future that would 
leahse the dream ideal of that past, to a new intensity. Tho 
discovery of the Baigollo portrait in 1840 kindled a fresh entliusiasm 
in the minds of tho Florentines, and indeed of all Italians 
Florence could at last give outward expression to her reverence 
for her sovrtino poela in the monument in tho Church of Santa 
Croce Tho sex-centenary festival of the poet’s birth in 1865 
brought together the Dante-worshippeis from all parts of Europe. 
An exhibition of Dante relics gave a new vividness to the distant 
past that had been fading away into the dim mists of memory, and 
men looked on tho very entrj' of Dante’s name in the Mairicole 
ddC Arte de’ Medici e Spenedt, on the two decrees of Caiiti de’ 
Gabrielli that drove him into exile and sentenced him, if he 
letumed to Florence, to be burnt alive (1302) ; on the document 
appointing Boccaccio os tlie first lecturer on tho Commedta (1373): 
on Michael Angelo’s ofiTer to design a worthy sepulchre for Dante 
in his native city. Events referred to in the Commedta became 
more living when men read the decree of the Commune of Siena 
ordering the erection of a church after the battle of Montaperti 
(H. xxxii. 81), or the register of the death of Pier delle Yigno 
from the record of the hospital at Fisa {II. xiii. 58), or the oath of 
the Fodestk of Siena to destroy tho palace of Provenzano Salvani 
{Purg. XI. 1 21), or the formal condemnation of Capocchio by the 
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Council of the same city (ff. xxix. 136), or the Brief of Nicholas 
£y. condemning the murder of Ugolmo and summoning the Aich> 
bishop Bug^eri to Borne to answer for his conduct (H. zxxiiL 14).* 
The sex-centenary festival was, as might be expected, abundantly 
fniitful in orations, letters, pamphlets, and poems of the panegyric 
type. Dantophilists of all countries came to keep the feast of the 
prophet who was at last honoured in his own country. The poets 
of other countries, e.g., Tennyson, sent their tnbntary wreaths of 
verse.’ The house of the poet’s birth, the stone in the piazza where 
he used to sit, were identified. A marble monument, more worthy 
of the poet than that inside the church, was erected m the Piazza 
of Santa Croce By a singular coincidence, Dante’s bunal-place 
became the staitiug-pomt of a new interest within a few days of 
the opening of the festival The people of Ravenna, anxious to 
do their part in the great ceremonial which was to be solemnised 
in that city on June 24 and 25, determined to give a clearer view 
of the shrine that contained tho poet’s monument, and in the course 
of their oiierations the workmen on May 27 removed some stones 
in tho wall of the north aisle of the Church of St Francis. Their 
hammers fell after a few strokes upon the wooden cover of a chest 
On tho inner side of the cover were the words, “ D antis Ossa. 
Denuper lemsa die 3“ Jimu 1677.” On the outer side was 
written, " Dantis Ossa, a we Fre Antonio Santi hie posita 
Anno 1677, die 18 Ociubns” The chest contained human bones 
and a few withci-cd laurel leavea It was natural to assume that 
thus tho mortal remains of tho great poet were once more brought 
to light An examination of the bones by Professor Wclcker, 
comparing them with extant descriptions of Dante’s person, con- 
firmed this conclusioiL It followed of courso that the sarcophagus 
in the Capella di Dante erected by Cardinal Yolenti Gonzaga in 


1 See the Catalogue of the Ss^mont DanUseOt Florence, x 865 » 

* I insert, by liOrd Tennyson's and Messrs. Macmillans’ Land permission, the hnes 
referred to:* 

TO DANTE. 

WMTTBK AT BBQUEST 07 THE rLORBNTlNBS. 

** King, that hast reign'd sue hundred years, and g r o wn 
In power, and ever grower 1 since thine own 
Fidr Florence, honouring thy nativity* 

Thy Florence now the crown of Italy, 

Hath nought the tnbute of a verse from in^ 

1 , wearing but the garland of a day, 

Cast at thy feet one flower that &da away " 
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1780 was a cenotaph. A note was found in a missal in tliq 
convent in the hand of a Fia Tommaso Marredr, dated August i, 
1780, stating that the sarcophagus had been opened and found, 
empty. 

What led, we ask, to this removal of these bones from their first 
resting-place to the position in which they were now found, and 
m which they had remained, hidden and unknown, since the 
middle of the seventeenth century 7 Had they been removed for 
the sake of safety when the Cardinal delPoggetto came (13*7-34) 
to exhume the body of the writer whom JohuXXII had condemned 
as a heretic, and to scatter his bones to the four wmds of heaven 7 
Wore they hidden in 1519, when the leading men of Florence 
applied to Leo X. for leave to remove them to their own city, to 
be reinterred in the monument which Michael Angelo was to 
construct 7 

A closer examination of records of the last decades of the 
seventeenth century has led Witte and other experts to a different 
conclusion. It appears that in 1694 a dispute arose between the 
municipal authorities of Ravenna and those of the convent of St. 
Francis as to the right of asylum claimed by the latter in the case 
of a prisoner who had sought refuge in the chapel which contained 
the monument of Dante, and had been forcibly removed by the 
former. The magistrates contended that the chapel, as containing 
the bones of a heretic, had lost the privilege of asylum. The 
answer of the Fnars was, not to deny the charge of heresy, but to 
plead that the bones of Dante were not in the chapel, and they 
appealed to on inscription in the clupel itself in confirmation of 
their statement. The magistrates gave way, and admitted that 
the Fnars had made out their case. 

It follows from tins that the bones had been removed before 
1694, and so we get a termtnus ad (juem. Hut an entry in the 
accounts of the convent for 1648 records the payment of three 
lire for plastering the Capella di Dante At that time, therefore, 
the remains were probably m their oiiginal position, and so we 
get a termtnus a quo. The solution which suggests itself is that 
between the two dates the Fnars, looking to the ill repute mto 
which Dante had fallen, and, anxious to maintain their privdeges, 
had removed the bones, the presence of which seemed to desecrate 
the chapel. It is farther on record tliat in 1660 the^ Friars removed 
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a number of old Boman sarcophagi, which had been placed in a 
portico of the church, as desecrating it. Some of these perished ; 
others were transferred to the churchyard. Witte conjectures that 
Dante’s bones were removed in this process of ezpuigation, and 
that some Friar in the Convent, as an Abdiel, “failhful found 
among the faithless ” to the memory of Dante, gathered the bones 
which had thus been ejected, with the laurel leaves that had once 
crowned the poet’s brows, and placed them where they would be 
free from the nsk of further desecration, probably without the 
knowledge of his colleagne«, and, when Antonio Santi was chan- 
cellor of the convent (he was elected in 1672), communicated his 
secret to him, and obtained from him, obviously with more or less 
secrecy, an official authentication of their genuineness. The history 
is, 1 think, worth telling, partly as illustrating, like the nioralisiiigs of 
the gravedigger in Hamlet, the vicissitudes of human things, partly 
AS pointing to the nadir of Dante’s reputation in the estimate of 
his fellow-countrymen, the discovery of that nadir synchionising, 
curiously enough, with the zenith of the Florentine sex-centenary * 
The history of Dante literature in Italy since 1865 is sufficiently 
voluniinoua I can only note as the most noteworthy contribu- 
tions to a better estimate of the poet the exhaustive editions by 
Dubin and Scartazzini, and the sceptical enticisms of liartoli in 
the volume of his Sioria ddla Litteratuia Italuma which ho 
dedicates to Dante. The purely negative character of his work 
excludes it here from any further notice Scartazzini’s biography, 
as nritton m German, will find a place at a later stage in this 
history. 


IV. 


ENGLAND. 

Among the earliest traces of the Dante revival in England I 
note the fact that in the latter half of the eighteenth he begins to 
find translators, and to a certain extent admirers. Uayley renders 
the first three cantos of the Inferno into ierza. nmaf and feels 

1 1 have drawn my facts mainly from the articte by Witte. Demte's Gebttnt m SoBetma 
(P Gfsell , 1. pp 63*71) 

s 1 do not find the translation m Hayley\ Poetical Works (6 vols. 1773 X nor is it ui 

the Dante (. aialo^ue of the isiitish Mubcum Lilrtu*} 
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apparently as if Lis boldness called for an apeHogta, He thought 
It seemly to sum up all that could be said in Dante’s favour m 
the following lines : — 

" The patient reader, to thymerit just, 

With transport glows and shudders m disgust ; 

Thy failings sprang from thy disastrous tune. 

Thy stronger beauties from a soul sublime " 

On tpie Poetry (Ep iiL 117-120). 

Even that tribute, however, was too much for the refined taste of 
Horace Walpole, and ho dismisses the Florentine as lying outside 
the range of criticism. “ If I could admire Dante, wliieli, begging 
Mr Hayley’s pardon, I cannot.” 

1 rescue from the Gentlentan's Magazine (xl. 38) some lines 
by the Hon. Ch.irlea Yorke to lus sister on her copying a portrait 
of Dante by Clovia They are not without interest as showing 
that the name was becoming somewhat more familiar to travellers 
and literary amateurs . — 

“ See Dante, Petrarch, through the darkness strive,* 

And Giotto's pencil bids their forms surviie 

Pur Beatnee’s claims would lose their force, 

Ko more her steps oVr Keaven direct his course . 

To thee the bards would grant the nobler place. 

And ask thy guidance through the realms of peace." 

An honourable place among those who took part in the revival 
of Dante studies must be assigned to the History of English Poetry 
by Thomas Warton (d. 1790) In connexion with Sackville’s 
Induction and its Descent into Hell he enters on an elaborate 
comparison with the Commedia, of which ho gives, as far as the 
Inferno is concerned, a fairly full analysis. His criticism is, 
however, pre-eminently that of the eighteenth century. “The 
grossest improprieties of this poem discover an originality of 
invention, and its absurdities often border on sublimity.” . . . 

“ The ground-work of his Hell is classical, yet with many Gothic 
and barbarous innovations ” In some of the torments of the 
damned he finds “ disgusting fooleries.” “ He desenbes not dis- 

* Fonlble evidence that the walls of the Borgello Chapel hod not yet been whlte.waihed ; 
but another poitnut (that of Michelino?) seems to have passed as Giotto's* even Cariyltt 
writes of Gtotto s portrait before the discovery la the Barsello (Ltciurt oh Dmttt in Ntroos 
md Htro Wonhxfie 
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agreeably the first region which he traverses after leaving Hell 

The truth is, Dante’s poem is a satirical history of his own time.” 

As the Commedia thus became better known, it began to attract 
111 England, os in Italy, the attention of artists. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s Ugolino (d, 1792) is, as far as I can trace, the first 
instance. It was followed in 1800 by a series of illustrations by 
William Blake. Those are seven in number, and ore confined to 
the Inferno, the subjects selected being H. v. 127; xxii. 70, 135 ; 
XXV. 45, 82; xxii 71; xxxiL 79. The designs, in their weinl 
titanic conception, are eminently characteristic. In the dream 
trancc-like state which formed so large a part of Blake’s life, he 
received visits, so ho said, from Sliakespeare, Milton, and Dante, 
end has left on record his judgment of the last named. 

“ Dante,” he said, “ was an atheist, a mere politician, busied about 
this world, as Miltou uas, till, in his old age, he returned to Him whom 
he had had in childhood ” “ He is now with Qod ” “ Dante and Words- 
uortli, in spite of their atheism, were inspired by the Holy Ghost.” t 

Not long afterwards (1807) Flaxmau was emplojed by Mr 
Hope to illustrate Dante. Ills work embraced the whole of the 
Commedia, and includes not fewer than a hundred engravings 
Ills mind also was in sympathy with the poet’s genius, and of 
all illustrations of the Commedia, not excepting even Botticelli’s, 
Flaxman’s seora to me the most satisfying, especially in the 
Parculiio The last and most complete edition was published m 
1867. 

The year 1770 was memorable for the appearance of the first 
English translation, aiming at more than the reproduction of a 
few striking passages, by the Rev. Henry Boyd, Curate of Tulla- 
iiiore m Ireland The first edition was confined to the Inferno, 
but in 1785 it was republished with the Purgatono and Paradtto. 

Next in order I find a translation of the Inferno printed 
privately and anonymously in 1782, but identified by a MS. note 
in the copy in the British Museum as the work of Charles Rogers 
of the Custom-House. 

It can scarcely be said that either Boyd or Rogers succeeded in 
making the wider public of Englisli readers familiar with Dante’s 
poem or in gaining any largo measure of critical approval. With 


A Cimbb Stobmioa's by T« Sftdkr, sd «d. u. pp. lotpa 
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ihe next in order of succession the case -was -widely different. The 
translation by H. F. Cary (of the Inferno, H. i.-xvii in 1805, 
the whole Commedia in 1814) at once took its place as the standard 
version.* He chose blank verse for his form, and succeeded in 
maintaining something of a Miltonic loftiness of style throughout. 
The work passed through many editions m the translator’s life- 
time, and still, as I have said, “ holds its own ” in the book-market 
in many cheap and popular editiona Well-nigh every English 
quotation of Dante, in reviews and elsewhere, is from Cary. 
Macaulay pronounced it to be a version of almost unequalled 
merit.* A MS. note by S. T. Coleridge on Par. i. 36-50 in the 
British Museum is, I think, worth quoting, as showing the estimate 
which ho had formed of it ■ — 

“Admirably translated Ob,how few will appreciate its value Genius 
is not alone sufficient. It must be present indeed iii tbe translator, in 
order to supply a negative test by its sympathy, to feel that it has been 
well done But it must be Taste, Scholaisbip, Discipline, Tact, that 
must do It ” 

One point at least was gained by Cary’s translation. From that 
time forward no man aiming at literary reputation thought his 
education complete unless he had read Dante in Cary or in the 
original. The name became a household word, often quoted even 
where the man and his works were but little kno-wn. Well rugh 
every review and magazine of more than ephemeral character had 
from time to time its article on Dante Among those who led the 
way to a more critical study of tho poet, S T Coleridge holds a 
prominent place His remarks on Dante {Lecturer, 11. 93-108) 
deserve recognition as being the first attempt at an estimate of the 
Florentine poet from the standpoint of a higher wisdom than that 
of the critics of similes and phrases. 

I extract a few of the most striking passages from his Lettures 
(11. 93-100) .— 

“Dante is the hving link between religion and philosophy. He 
philosophised the religion and Christianised tbe philosophy of Italy 


1 Cary s correspondence with Miss Seward, a literary lady of some eminence, given tn his 
Life, furnishes a curious illustration of the taste of the opening years of this century She 
considers that he » greatly demeaning hira<wlf in undertaking such a work, and thinks his 
version shockingly fHm*l**t*‘ and undignified 

9 hor Coleridge's connexion with Ouy see Che of the latter, or the article Cary in 
tlie Dicf^iary of National Biography ‘ 
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The Gieeks changed ideas into finitea, and these finites into^anthio- 
pomorphs. Their religion, their poetry, their very pictures, became 
statuesque. With them the form was the end. The reverse of this is 
found 10 Christianity : finites, even the human form, must be brought 
into connexion with, and be symbolical of, the infinite, and hence arose 
a combination of poetry (i) with doctrine and (2} with sentiment. 

"You cannot read Dante without feeling a gush of manliness of 
thought witliin him. 

“The topographic reality of Dantes Hell is one of his great charms. 
He takes the thousand delusive forms of a nature worse than chaos and 
compels them into the service of the permanent 

"Dante becomes grotesque from being too gr.apbic without imagina- 
tion, as, eg , in his Lucifer as compared with Milton’s Satan. He 
substitutes the fiietiTm for the S nit of Loiigmus.” 

A less thorough-going admiration, not unmived with the tendency 
to cavil at a greatness winch he could not measure, found expression 
in Leigh Hunt’s Siortee from the Italian PoeU lie shrinks, 111 
real or afi'oeted horror, from the terrible descriptions of the Inferno. 
“ Enough, enough, for God’s sake ' Take the disgust out of one's 
senses, 0 flower of true Christian wisdom and charity, now 
beginning to hll the air with fragrance ” A somewhat fairer 
ciiticism adds, as one of Dante’s characteristics, that “he lias the 
minute probabilities of a Defoe in the midst of the loftiest mid 
most goncndi'-ing poetry,” but the judge finally sums up against 
the defendant, and decides that “he wanted the music of a happy 
and hapjiy-making disposition.” What Leigh Hunt thus said 
in the lightness of his heart was uttered by Walter Savage 
Landor u ith characteristic vehemence In his Pentameron, m an 
“imaginary conversation” between Boccaccio and retiaich, he 
puts into the month of the latter a judgment which has not the 
f.iintost shadow of dramatic probability', and in which theiefore uc 
must see the writer speaking thiough a mask. Eioin his point of 
view the Inferno is “tlie most immortil and impious book ever 
written ” It is the utterance of “personal resentment, outrageous 
to the pitch of the ludicrous, positively screaming ” Dante him- 
self IS “a gratuitous logician, a preposterous politician, a cruel 
'theologian.” A poem on Dante in the Last Fruit from an Old Tree, 
)iowever, gives, it should be added^ a more reasonable judgment. 
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A lew fiagmcntary notices from celebrities of the first half of 
the present century are, perhaps, worth remembenng. Thus Lord 
Brougham tells the students of Glasgow in his Inaugural Addren 
that there can he “ no bettor tiainmg for pulpit or forensic elo- 
quence than the verse that embodied the suffering of Ugulino and 
the scorn of Farinata,” We think, not without satisfaction, of 
Robert Hall, as one of the great masters of that pulpit eloquence, 
finding in the Comniedm something more than nn education in 
rhetoric, and gaining from it strength and lefreshment duiing his 
long months of agonising pain It is pleasant also to find that 
Sydney Smith took in his old age to the study of Dante. 

The wide range of reading which uas necessary for siidi a work 
.IS Hallam’s Literature of Em ope could scarcely help including 
home knowledge of Dante. The date which he took as his starting- 
point, A n. 1400, excluded, of course, any systematic treatment of 
the poet’s life and woiks, but in the general survey of European 
literature with which the book opens, ho names Dante and Petrarch 
as the “morning stars” of our modern literature, the latter “having 
as much the advantage over the former in his influence o\ 01 the 
taste of his age os ho was Im inferior in depth of thought and 
cicativo power” (1. 56). lie notes the influence of Dante in the 
revival of classical studies “Those were ready for the love of 
Virgil who had formed then sense of beauty by the figures of 
Giotto and the language of Dante. The subject of Dante is truly 
mediaeval, but his stylo, the clothing of poetry, boars the strongest 
marks of his acquaintance with antiquity” (1. p 143) 

A comparison between Milton and Dante (iv. 421) is, I think, 
M orth quoting at length • — 

“To Dante, however, he (Milton) bears a much greater likeness. 
He has m common with that poet n uniform seriousness, for the brighter 
colouring of both is but the smile of a pensive mind, a fondness for 
argumentative speech, and for the same strain of argument. This 
indeed proceeds in part from the general similaiity, the rehcioiis, and 
even theological, cast of their sulijects . 1 advert iinrticuhirly to the 
lost part of Dante’s poem. We may almost say, when we look to the 
resemblance of their prose writings, m the proud sense of being bom 
for some great achievement, which breathes through the Vita Nuova, 
as it does through Milton’s earlier treatises, that they were twin spints, 
and that each might have animated the otWs body ; that each would, 
as It were, have been the other, if he bad lived in the other’s age. . . . Yet 
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even as reIij;ious poets, there are several retnarkahle distinctions hetween 
Milton and Dante. It bos been justly observed that, m the Paradwe 
of Dante, he makes use of hut tliree leading ideas — light, music, and 
motion, and that Milton has drawn Heaven in less pure and spiritual 
colours. The philosophical imagination of the former, m this third part 
of his poem, almost defecated lioiti all sublunary tliuigs by long and 
solitary musing, spintuidises all that it touches.” 

The more elaborate comparison of the two poets in Lord 
Macaulay’s Easay on Milton is too long for reproduction, but some 
of the more striking passages aro worth transcribing . — 

“ The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante os the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt differ from the picture-wnung of Mexico. The images which 
Dante employs speak for themselves ; tliey stand simply for what tliey 
are Those of Milton have a sigmfiration which is often discernible only 
to the initiated . . However strange, however grotesque, he never 

sin inks from describing it He gives ns tlio shape, the colour, the 
sound, the smell, the taste , ho counts the nuiubers , he measures the 
size. His similes are the illustrations of a travellei Unlike those of 
other poets, and especially of Milton, they are introduced in a plain 
busiiiess-like inannur; not for the sake of any beauty lu the objects 
lioiu which they are drawn , not for the sake of any ornament they 
may iiujiart to the poem , but simply in order to make the meaning 
of the writer as clear to the reader os it is to himself. 

“The character of Milton w.is peculiarly distinguished by loftiness of 
spirit ; that of Dante by intensity of feeling. In every hne ol the 
Ihmnc Comedy we discern the asperity which is produced by pride 
struggling with niiseiy. There is perhaps no work in the world ^o 
deeply and umformly sorrowful The melancholy of Dante was no 
fantastic ciipnce. It was not, as far as at this distance of time can be 
judged, the effect of e\ternul circumstances. It was fiom within. 
Neither love nor glory, neither the conflict of earth nor the hope of 
Heaven, could dispel it It turned every consolation and every pleasure 
into Its own nature. It rc'embled that noxious Sardinian soil of which 
the intense bitterness is said to have been perceptible even in its honey. 
His mind was, m the noble language of the Hebrew poet, ' a land of 
darkness,’ os darkness itself, and where the light w as as darkness. The 
gloom of his character discolours all the passions of men and all the 
lace of Nature, and tinges with its own livid hue the flowers of Paradise 
and the glories of the eternal throne. All the portraits of him ore 
singularly characteristic. No person can look on the features^ noble 
even to ruggedness, the dark furrows of the cheek,' the haggard and 

1 Lord Macaulay wrote, it will be remembered, before the diecoveiy of the Batiella 
portraiU 
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^orul Btare of the eye, the snllen and contemptuous curl of the lip, 
and doubt that they belonged to a man too proud and too sensitive to 
be happy." 

We have traced the judgment passed on Dante by writers who 
wore pre-eminently critics It remains to inquire how far his fame 
was recognised by the greater poets of the first half of the present 
century, or his luflucnco traceable m their writings. Fur the 
most part, he is simply conspicuous by his absence. The index to 
Wordsworth’s Poems, in Dr Knight’s exhaustive edition, does not 
show a single reference to him. Southey just appeals to him as 
furnishing a precedent for his Vision of Judgment Shelley, in 
his Epipsyrliidiou shows himself acquainted with the poem of the 
Vtta Nuota, and takes the close of Can: xiv. as a preface motto,* 
Of tlie poets of that period, Byron is the chief name which 
presents any striking links connecting it with Dante, and h^ 
different as was the tjpo of his own temperament and character, 
seems to have striven to enter into the mind and heart of the 
Floreiitiiio In Oliddo Ilaiold {rv 57) we have the well-known 
btanza beginning — 

“ Ungrateful inori.nc<) 1 Dante sleeps afar, 

Like Seipio, burled by tbe upbraiding shore ’’ 

111 Don Juan, besides some cynical lines 011 Dante’s wife and 

I Three pasvgr> fiom Sh«lley are brought to iny notice l>y Pr R Gamrtt ns these sheets 
aiepa^JOj? through thepre^i — (r ) Irom the Dante uiuhrstooU the secret 
things of ]ove even more than Petrarch Ilis f ita ^ uoz'a is *in incxb iiisiililc fountain of 
purity of sentiment and language , U ib the idealised history of that period nnd those intervals 
of his life which were dedicated to love Hi« apotheosis of Beatrice in Paradise, and the 
gradations of his own love and her loveliness, by which, as steps, he feitjiis himself to ha\e 
'iscended to the throne of the Supreme Cause, is the most glorious imagination of modern 
poetry 1 he acut^-se critics have justly retired the judgment of the vulgar gtnd the order 
of the great acts of the D/viaa ComtHtiha in the measure of the adminiion which they 
accord to the Hell, Purg iior) , and Paradi'>e llie latter is a perjictual hymn of everlasting 
love 71 ie poetry of Dante may be considered as the bridge thrown ovei the stream uf 
lime, which unites the modern and the aoaent world Homer was the first and Dante 

the second epic poet • Dante was the first awakener of entranced b urope , he created a 
language in itself music and persuasive, out of a chaos of inharmonious barbarisms. He was 
the congregator of those great spirits who presided over the resurrection of learning , the 
Lucifer of that starry flock which, in the thirteenth century, shone forth from republican 
Italy as from a heaven, into (he darkness of the benighted world Hiv very woids arc instinct 
with spii It , each is a<i a spark, a burnmg atom of inextingui'>hable thought , and many yet he 
( overed in the ashes of their birth, and pregnant with a lightning which has as yet found no 
conductor " (9 ) In the from JUUyj No j, he speaks of "one solitary spot" xq 

Milan Cathedral, " where the light of day is dim and yellow under the stoned window, whigH 
I have chosen to visit and read Dante there." (3 ) In Letter >02, written only twenty days 
before his death, he writes — " When she (ltaJ>) becomes of her own accord full of genuine 
admiration for the final scene in the Purgaiorto or the opening of the Paradtic, or some 
Other neglected piece of excellence, we may hope great things " Here also, as m the case 
of Byron, we note the " gush of masculme energy '* of which Coleridge spoke. 
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l&ia loye for Beatrice (iii. to, xi), we have (iii. 10$) a reproduction 
of one of the most beautiful passages of the Purgatorio (viii. 1-6). 
His greatest and most elaborate effort, however, was m TM 
Prophecy of Dante He had visited Bavenna, and had breathed 
the breezes of its pine-forest. The genius loci was strong upon 
him, and led to thoughts which found utterance in The Propherif 
of Dante (June, 1819), and later on to a translation of the Francesca 
episode in term nma (March, 1820). The Prophecy is also 
written in that metre, and is in four cantos, each of nearly 200 
linea It is significant of the delight which he felt in the new, 
and, we may believe, for a time, ennobling and purifying influence, 
that he sent it to his publisher as “ the best thing he had ever 
done ” We, at any rate, may note in it passages of a loftier tone 
than are to be found elsewhere in any of Byron’s poems Dante, 
It will be remembered, is throughout personated as the speaker : — 

“I am old m days 

And deeds and contemplation, and have met 
Destruction face to face in all its ways. 

The world bath left me, what it found me, pure ; 

And if I have not gathered yet its praise, 

I sought It not by any baser lure. 

We can have but one country, and even yet 

Thou’rt mine ' My bones shall be within thy breast, 

My soul withm thy language, which once set 
With our old Boman sway in the wide West , 

But I will make another tongue anse 
As lofty and more sweet, m which express’d, 

The hero’s ardour or the lover’s sighs 

Sh.ill find alike such sounds for every theme, 

That every word, as brilliant as the skies. 

Shall realise a poet’s proudest dream, 

And make thee Europe’s nightingale of song 

Many ate poets, but without the name , 

Eor what is poesy but to create 
From over-feeling good or ill, and aim 
At an external life beyond our fate. 

And be the new Prometheus of new men, 

Bestowmg fire from heaven, and then, too late, 

Fmding the pleasure given repaid with pain. 

And vultures to the heart of the bestower. 

Who, having lavished bis high gift in vain, 

Ides chained to bis lone rock by the sea-sbote. 

So be it 1 *we can bear.” ' * 
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"That attun we heard was of a higher mood.” Byron rises 
above hie Byronisms, and catches for a time what Coleridge has 
called the "inspiration of a masculine energy ” rushing through his 
spirit. Critics may pruse or blame the of Danie as a 

work of art according to their measures. To me it is welcome os 
having for a time raised the unhappy English poet above himself, 
and brought him into sympathy with a loftier and purer soul. 
One or two sentences of a more direct critical estimate are worth 
quoting from his diary (January 29, 1821). He has been reading 
Frederick Schlegel’s Ledttres on iJie Ht'.tory of Literature, and comes 
across his judgment on Dante, m which he notes that the poet’s 
“ chief defect is a want, in a word, of gentle feelings ” Then 
follows Byron’s comment : “Of gentle feelings! and Francesca of 
Bimini, and the father’s feclmgs m Ugolino, and Beatiice, and the 
Pia I Why, there is a gentleness in Dante above all gentleness, 
when he is tender It is true that, treating of the Christian 
Hades or Hell, there is not much scope or site for gentleness , but 
who hut Dante could have introduced any ‘ gentleness ’ at all into 
Hell 1 Is there any in Milton’s 1 Ho ; and Dante’s Heaven is all 
love, and glory, and majesty.” 

The fact that Kobert Browning chose as the subject of his first 
great jmem the Sordello who occupies so prominent a position in 
the Purgatorio of Dante, shows that ho had been drawn in early 
life to a study of the Commedia, Whatever view wo take of the 
researches which led him to create a history of Sordello so 
diHorent from that which has been worked out by Dante com- 
mentators, ho had at least grasped the thought that, of all the 
earlier poets of Italy, Sordello was tlie one who stood most closely 
in the relation of spiritual fatherhood to Dante ; — 

“For he — for he, 

Gate-vein of this heart's blood of Lombardy 
(If I should falter now) — ^for he is Thme t 
Sordello, thy fore-runner, Florentme, 

A herald-star I know thou didst absorb 
Belentless into the consummate orb 
That seared it from its right to roll along 
A sempiternal path with dance and song; 

Fnlfilling its allotted period, 

Serenest of the progeny of Clodl 
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Dante, pacer of tbe ebore 
Where gintted Hell diagoigeth fllthieat (^oom, 

Unbitten by ita whirling anlphnrepnme — 

Or whence the gnerod and obscnre waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope ; 

Flncker of amaranths grown beneath God's eye, 

In gracious twilight, where His chosen lie , " 

— Sorddla, B. L 

As a pendant to this I add a passage from the poetess whose 
name is so closely associated with that of the author of Sorddlo, 
alike by kindred genius and hy the sacred life-ties of home — 
Elizabeth Barrett Brownmg. She is describing the gathering of 
the Florentmes in 1848 as they addressed their Grand Duke 
Leopold with a demand for liberty . — 

“ Whom chose they then ! u here met they ? 

On the atone 

Called Dante’s — a plain flat stone, scarce discerned 
From others in the pavement, — whereupon 
lie used to bring his quiet cliau out, turned 
To Gruiiellesclii's church, and {lOur alone 
The lava of his spirit when it burned ; 

It IS not cold to-day 0 passionate 
Poor Dante, who, a bamshed Florentine, 

Didst sit austeic at banquets of the great. 

And muse upon this far-oif stone of thine. 

And think how oft some passer need to wait 
A moment in the golden day’s declme 
With ‘ Good-night, dearest Dante ' ’ — Well, good-night ' " 

— Cbm Qmdi Wtndovn, 

The eaily poems of Lord Tennjson present here and there 
indications that he too was “drawing light” as in a “golden um” 
from the great well-spring of the fourteenth century. So in his 
Palace of Ait, along with Milton and Shakespeare, there is a third — 

" And there the world- worn Dante grasped his song. 

And somewhat grimly smiled.” 

In the Ulyeeee we have the tribute of a half-conscious repro- 
duction of the leadmg thought of H. zxvi. 91-142. The lines 
which stand on the title-page of this volume, true of any of the 
master-poets of the world, will bo felt, I believe, to be true in the 
highest degree of the masterpoet of Florence. The writer of the 
IdylU of the King must have felt in sympathy with the poet 
to whom the names of Lancelot and Guinevere and Modied and 
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Merlin trere familiar' things. I^e sez-centenory festival of 1865 
drew forth a more direct utterance, which I have already quoted 
in p. 435.1 ' 

The student of the history of religious thought in England, who 
sees how closely the estimate which men have formed of Dante 
lias been associated in the past with their political and religious 
convictions, can scarcely fail to ask how far there has been a like 
association among ourselves. Of the three great schools which 
popularly represent the phases of religious thought among us, 
that of Evangelical Protestantism may be passed over with but a 
cursoiy notice. It may be my misfortune or my fault, but I cannot 
coll to mind any prominent writer of the Evangelical School 
who makes oven a passing reference to the Commedia ‘ All that 
I can do is to note the fact that an intelligent and appreciative 
review of the first volume of this translation m the Record of 
December 24, 1886, shows that the influence of Dante has at 
last penetrated even into the regions which seemed least open to 
it. Putting aside all that refers to the translation as such, I quote 
with satisfaction words in which the writer utters his own feeling 
as to the original: — 

“ The world has moved, ns Galileo showed, and in the region through 
which It IS moving now there are visions better than Dante’s, truer than 
some of his. There is clear gum permanently made sure to men ; but 

1 Mr Motthew Arnold unites in himself, more than anjr living author, the commonly 
divided functions of poet and critic He has written of Dante chiefly in the latter character, 
but not large 1 > An article on Dante and Beatrice in Fraser's Magasine (Ixvii 1863) i:» 
chiefly occupied in examining Sir Theodore Martm’s theory as to the Vxta Numm In it he 
pronounces judgment alike against the allcgonstx. who bee in Beatrice only the symbol of 
Philosophy or Heavenly Wisdom, and against those at the opposite pole, who, like Sir 
J heodore Martin, Chink of her as, in Wordsworth s language— 

“ The perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To help, to comfort, and command," , 

and who ” try to find a Dante admirable and oimplete m the life of the world as in the life 
of the spint, and when they cannot find him, invent him " He rejects the theory thsXt 
" Dante must have proposed to Beatrice," and that Gemma marned with a perfect and 
sympathising knowledge of all the past This seems to him to sin against the canon that 
**art requires a basis of fact, and then the freest handling/ to be “a mere imagining, 
singularly inappropriate to its object/’ The ** graud impracticable solitary " is ** transformed 
into the hero of a sentimental but strictly virtuous novel * ** Beatrice was to Dante at 
twenty-one more a spine than a woman, at twenty-five still more a spirit, and at fifty a spins 
altogether " " To him all things are hollow and miserable compared with the divine vision. 
Every way which does not lead to this is a via nan vtra " 

* Mr Garbete, whose election as Professor of Poetry at Oxford agnmst Issac Williams sms 
once looked on as a tnumph of Evangelical Protestantism, ought perhaps to be named as 
an exception He was, 1 Mieve, an Italian scholar and a student of Dante, but I am nef 
acquamted with his professorial lectures, and hhve no access to them as I smte. ‘ ‘ ^ 
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tlieie is I088 08 well os gain, and tlint loss is likely to lie fell more and' 
more to be loss os Chnstian wide-nimdedness increases, and tbn eyes of 
men are purged, like the eyes of God, ‘m everyplace beholding the 
CTil and the good ’ . . We believe that in this book we have probably 
made a life-long friend, whose silent friendship will be no mean aid in 
discnmiimting when things dilfer between evil and good, between the 
false and the true, and in discerning in what and in whom chiefly are 
to be found the virtue and the praise about which Chiistians are to 
think, and towards which, through whatever winding ol the pathway, 
they are to pass on ” 

With the school of thought which popular feeling has ticketed 
the Brood, the cose stood for otherwise They hod learnt to recog- 
nise the elements of truth, the aspects of beauty manifested in the 
history of Christendom in its progress through the ages I have 
already given quotations from S T Coleridge, who may ho fairly 
taken as one of the earliest representatives, if not of the sehool, yet 
of the leading spirits of the movement, showing what ho thought of 
Dante. Jifext in order of time and eminence I place Julius Charles 
Haro. His wide culture embraced Dante, but I do not know that 
he was ever distinctly a Dante student. As it is, I find but one 
passage bearing upon the subject of the present essay : — 

“Tins IS what I meant by speaking of the Arrerot tdUip ol Greek 
literature. The Greeks saw what they saw thoroughly. Their eyes 
were piercing, and they knew how to use them and trust them. In 
modem literature, on the other hand, the pci \ ading feeling is that we 
see through a glass darkly, while with the Greeks the unseen world 
was the woild of shadows. In the great works of modem times there 
is a more or less conscious feeling that the outward world of the eye 
IS the world of shadows, that the tangled web of life is to be swept 
away, and that the invisible world is the only abode ot irae, living 
realities How strongly is this indicated by the two gloat woiks which 
stand at the lieail of ancient and of Chnstian literature, the Iloiueric 
poems and the Dinna Commcdiaf 'While the former teem with lile, 
like a morning in spring, and everything m them, as on such a morn- 
ing, has its life raised to the highest pitch, Dante's w.inderings arc all 
in the regions beyond the grave He begins with overleaping death' 
and leaving it behind him, and to his imagination the secret things of 
the next world and its inhabitants seem to be more distinctly and 
vividly present than the persons and things around him ” (Criiessss at 
Truth, p. 67, ed 1866). 

It is not without a sense of disappointment that 1 note the fact 
that I do not find the slightest oUusion to Dante in the 'wntings of 

TOL. IL 2 F 
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Thomas Arnold. The same conspicnousness of ahsence duiia(}< 
terisee^ so for as my memory serres me, the published tnitmgs of 
Dean Stanley; and, 'with the exception of a passing notice of 
Bossettrs theories in a letter, I do not remember any Dante utter- 
ance from the pen of Connop ThirlwalL 

It IS not easy to make any positive assertion as to allusions 
that may be found written in the numerous works of Frederick 
Maurice, most of them without an index. A single passage in 
the last edition of Ins Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy (i. p. 
674, ed. 1872) IS, however, enough to show his insight into Dante’s 
character and his capacity for interpreting his writings. The 
reader will, I think, agree with me m wishing that he had written 
much more. He has given twelve pages to the life and teaching 
of Bajmond Lully, and then he proceeds — 

“ There was another for grander spmt than Ihiymond's which was 
passing at the same time through a very aimihir cri^. Dante Ahghieri 
was changed from a Quelph into a Ghihellme Dante Alighieri, the 
most earnest theologian of his time, found the persecuted Manfred m 
Purgatory, and some Popes in one of the most hopeless circles of the 
world below. Yet no one more thoroughly honoured the founders of 
the Mendicant Orders. The Dominican Aquinas in the Paradm cele- 
brates the praises of St Piancis. He himself proved his claim to be 
the Angelic Doctor by untying, there as here, the most subtle knots of 
the intellect But the poet who listened with delight to those solutions 
13 the poet of Florence and of Italy , the transcendental metaphysician 
never lor an instant forgets the sorions of the actual world m which 
he is living ; the student sustains the patriot. Drenched m the school 
lore, it is still the vulgar eloquence, the speech of the people, that is 
dear to him. Virgil is his master because Virgil was a Mantuan and 
sang of Italy And neither theology, politics, nor the stud) of ancient 
song crushes the life of the individual man Fervent human love was 
the commencement to the poet of a new hie Through the little child 
of nine years old he rises to the contemplation of the Divine charity 
which governs all things m heaven and subdues earth to itself 

“Wise men of our own day have said that Dante embodies the spirit 
of the mediseval time and is a prophet of the time which followed. 
AVe testify our assent to that remark by accepting his poem, coeval ns 
it IS with the great judgment of the Papacy under Boniface, with the 
practical termination of the religious wars, and with the rise of a native 
literature, not only in the South, but m the North, as a better epoch 
from which to commence the new age of European thought than the 
German reformation of the sixteenth century. That we do not think 
less of that mighty event than those do who suppose that it winds up 
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tlie Bcbolaetie period, ve trust that we shall he able to show hereafter. 
But its real importBnce for philosophjr ns well as humanity, we think, 
is imperfectly appreciated when it is looked upon as a new starting- 
point in the history of either. There is a danger also lest our Northern 
and Teutonic qrmpatfaies, which ought to be very strong, which cannot 
be too strong if they do not lead us to forget that Qod is the King of 
the whole earth, may make us unmindful of the grand place which 
Italy has occupied, and we trust is one day again to occupy, in the 
annals of mankind We have no disposition to set Thomas of Aquino 
above Albert the Suabion or Boger Bacon of Ilchester ; still less have 
we any disposition to exalt the fourteenth century above the sixteenth 
But the Florentme poet may be taken as a hopeful augury that better 
things ore in reserve for the nmeteenth century than for either ; that m 
place of the false universolism, which he felt inwardly to be on mcnbus 
upon his country and upon mankind, a tme universal society — such as 
he longed for on earth and had the vision of in Heaven — ^mny yet include 
England, Germany, and Italy within its circle.” 

But of all the writers who, as separating themselves from the 
other two sections of Christian thought, may bo grouped as among 
the leaders of the Broad Church school, none occupies so prominent 
a position in regard to Dante as Ilenry Ilart Mdman, Dean of 
St Paul’s. The author of Belshazzar' » Feast, the translator of 
.i^chylus and Horace, had all that was necessary of scholarly and 
poetic culture to enable him to appreciate the great Florentine as 
a poet The historian of Latin Christianity had entered moie 
fully than any man in England (it would not be rash to add “ m 
Europe”) into the history of mediaeval thought. No previous 
writer had entered as ho did into the idealism of the De Monarchtd 
{L. C. viL pp. 314-317), or traced so fully the relation of the 
Commedia to the popular traditions of Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise (L. C. ix. pp 88-g6). 

“All these,” he says, speaking of the earlier visions of the unseen 
world, “interest only as they may be supposed to appear to have been 
faint types of the great Italian poet. Dante is the one authorised topo- 
grapher of the Mediaeval Hell” (£. 0 . ix. p. 89). 

• ••■ ■••• 

“ That in all the Paradise of Dante there should be a dazzling same- 
ness, a mystic indistinctness, an inseparable blending of the real and 
the unreal, is not wonderful, if we consider the nature of the subject, 
and the still more incoherent and mcongmous conceptions which he 
had to represent and to harmonise. It is more wonderful that, with 
these few elements, Lightj Music, and Mysticism, he should, by hu 
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nngnlar talent of embodying the pnKly abstract and metaphysical’ 
theology m the liveliest imageiy, represent such things with the most 
objective truth, yet without disturbing their fine spintoalism. The 
subtlest scholasticism is not more subtle than Dante It is perhaps a 
bold assertion, but what is there on these transcendent subjects, in the 
vast theology of Aquinas, of which the essence and sum is not in the 
Paradwo of Dante 1 Dante, perhaps, though expressing, to a great 
extent, the popular conception of Heaven, is as much by his innate 
snblimity above it as St Thomas himsell” (L. C. iz. p 96). 

At a later stage of his work Dean Milman formally estimates 
the influence of Dante on the language and literature of Europe. 
To transcribe what he thus wrote would bo to reproduce what has 
been already said, perhaps more than once, in these volumes, but 
a few pregnant sentences seem worth quoting : — 

“ Christendom owes to Dante the creation of Italian poetry, through 
Itahan, of Christian poetry. It required all the courage, firmness, and 
jirophetic sagacity of Dante to throw aside the inflexible Iiondage of the 
estabhshed hierarchical Latin of Europe ” (A C ix p 198). 

“To my iiiiiid there is a singular Lindied and similitude between the 
lost great Latin and the first great Italian anter, though one is a poet 
and the other a historian Tacitus and Dante have the same penetrative 
truth of observation as to roan and the external world of man They 
have the coiiiuion gift of flashing a whole tram of thought, a vast range 
of images on the mind by a few brief and pregnant words , the same 
faculty of giving life to human emotions by natural images, of import- 
ing to natural images, as it were, human life and human sympathies ; 
each has the intuilivc judgiiieiit of saying just enongli , the rare talent 
of coiiipressiug a mass of pruiuund thought into an apophthegm , each 
paints with words, with the fewest pos'-ible wolds, yet the picture lives 
and speaks Each has that relentless moral indigiiation, that awful 
jmwer of satire, which in the hislonan condemns to an immortality of 
earthly infamy, in the Christian poet aggravates that gloomy immor- 
tality of this world by ratifying it in the next. Each might seem to 
embody remorse. Fatriciaii, imperial, princely. Papal criminals are 
compelled to acknowledge the justice of their doom. Each, too, writ- 
ing, one of times just past, of which the influences were strongly felt iii 
ihe social state and fortunes of Home, the other of his onn, in which 
he hod been actively concerned, throws a personal passion (Dante, of 
course, the most) into his judgments and his language, which, whatever 
may be its effect on their justice, adds wonderfully to their force and 
reality. Each, too, has a lofty sympathy with good, only that the 
highest ideal of Tacitus is a death-defying Stoic or an all-accomplished 
Boman Proconsul, an Helvidius Throsea or on Agncola ; that Dante of 
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n suffering, and so pdrifled and beatified Christian saint or martyr ; m 
Tacitoa it is a majestic and yirtnous Boman matron, an Agnpptna ; in 
Dante, an unreal mystenoue Beatnce.” 

Of all the schools of religious thought in England in our o\rn 
time, none seemed so likely to look on Dante with more reverence 
and interest than that which is commonly identified with the 
so-called Oxford movement. That movement differed from the 
Evangehcal in the greater width of its sympathies, in its wider 
culture, in its recognition of the continuity of the Church’s unity, 
and of the great work accomplished by the thinkers and rulers, not 
only of eaily, but of Medimval Christendom. As m the parallel 
movement m Frame and German}', it would have been natural to 
expect that its leaders would have looked to Dante ns one who 
icprescnted a theology uhnh, as a whole, they legarded with 
lespect, whose woik as a poet rested on the ciceds of Christendom, 
who sought to raise men to a higher standard of Chiislian holiness. 
Of two of the great leaders of the school m its earlier stages, how- 
ever, it may be said that they show no traces of Dante’s influence 
Puscy was wanting lu the poetic clement , his Hebrew, patristic, 
and Anglican studies, the controversial works which flowed so 
fiocly from his pen, occupied his mind and time J II. Kewinnu 
comes before us as offering an unconscious parallelism with Dante 
rather than as showing any traces of his influence Tlio Dream 
of Gerontius unites in a manner altogether Dantesque the elements 
of demonic grotesque, scholastic subtlety, and mystic teudemess 
The narrative of the Apnlmjia irro VitA Eud shows the same 
restless craving for an ideal {lolity as that which wo find in the 
De MonaieJnd, the same rctrospeetiio 'elf anal} sis as that which 
meets us m the Coniito Even the features and expression of the 
Cardinal present, if I mistake not, a marked likeness to those of 
the poet On the other h.and, E^ewman was not an Italian scholar, 
and had never read the Commedta in the original — had only tried, 
with partial success, to read Cary’a translation of it Altogether, 
therefore, it may be said of him — I speak of the past life which is 
pulliei jvns — that he is too like Dante to have been, in any sense, 
a copy. 

With the third member of the great Oxford triad the case wa<i 
different. The author of the Christian Year was a poet with a 
poet’s culture. If he had not studied Dante m Italian — of this I 
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have no evidence— he ot least knew him well through translations. 
His office as Professor of Poetry at Oxford led him to analyse tlio 
sources and the nature of the influence of some at least of the groat 
]>oets of the world, and Dante woa one of them. Tlie veiy title 
which he gave to his published Pndeettonee, “De I'oeticm V% 
Afedicd,” showed how closely ho connected the artistic work of 
the poet with the thenipeutic tieatmcnt of the souL An Italian 
quotation in an aiticlo on Sof red Poetri/ in the Quarterly Review 
(voL xxxii ) shows that he could read Dante in the original. A 
passage from thnt article is woilh quoting, though not hearing 
specifically on Dante, as showing the temperament which would 
qualify him to appreciate the Commedia — 

“It grave, unqile, sustained melodies — if tones of deep hut subdued 
cniuuon, ate wlut our minds naturally suggest to ns upon the mention 
of sacred inune, u by should there not be something analogous, a kmd 
of plain chant, in socreil poetry also? — fervent yet sober, awful but 
engaging, neither wild and passionate nor light and airy, but such as 
uc may with submission presume to be the most acceptable offering in 
its kind, ns being indeed the truest expression of the best state of the 
affections . ’ErSeor 4 it 18 true , theie mu«t be rapture and 

inspimtion, but these will n<itnr.i]ly differ m their characters os the 
powers do from which they proceed The worshippers of l>a.il may 
be ruilc and fr.intic in their cues mid gestures ; but the true prophet, - 
speaking to or of the true God, is all dignity and tahnness " 

Later on tlicre is a distinct comparison between Milton and 
Dante in their dcscrqitions of Heaven w Inch seems to me eminently 
characteristic. 

“The one ns simple as possible m his imageiy, producing intense 

effect by little more than various combinations of time leading ideas 

light, motion, and music — os if he feaied to introduce anything more 
gross and earthly, and would rather be censured, as doubtless he often 
IS, for coldness and poverty of mvention Whereas Milton, wuth very 
little selection or refinement, transfers to the immediate neighbourhood 
of God’s throne the imagery of Paradise and earth ’’ 

But it is to the Prcelecticmcs that we* must look for a more 
deliberate estimate of Dante. He names him as a writer of sonnets 
“quo nemo severing scripsit, nemo religiosius” (ii. 474). He draws 
a suggestive parallelism between him and Lucretius, some of whose 
magnificent descriptions of nature he quotes as a proof of his 
truthfulness and vividness ; — 
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“ Quid Bi doceijo, tale aliquid eveniose apad idium qnoqwa poetatn, 
qui proxime omniTUn tangeie videatur Lneretium, quod ad ea attmet, 
qute oincnra sunt et inflmta. Intelligo FlorenUnum ilium, tnplici 
cannine uobilem, de triphoi mortuorum statu. Quanto lUe vir splendi- 
dissmue poeseos apparatu ToriaTant instrumentum sabs per se exile, 
partim musicorum modorum, partim radiorum supemie lucis, partini 
nescio quo oibe miriflce saltantium nont unusquisque, qui pnmis modo 
labiis fontem ejus plane diviuum haueent. 

“Jam veTO, cni suffecit iit plunmnm supellex adeo brevis et angnsta, 
idem alioqui significat se non modice delectan sylvarum flexibus, 
obscuroque ac dubio per iiemora et saltus itmere ; velut ubi, sub ipso 
opens luitio, nariat se via erravisse in vatle neseio qua sylvestri et 
bornda , vul multo ctiam niagis in suavissimo carmine quo terreatris 
adninbratiir Paradisiia , , . 

“ Immo etiarn, ut id qund scntio dicam, qui Dantem in deliciis habent, 
non alid, maxim.mi partem, voluptate liiiuiitur, atque ii qmjier nemora 
avia graihuiitur, in certi quid quoque tempore futuruiii sit obviuiu. 
Adeo nun inciedibile vidutur id quod in Lucretio modo docebam , si 
qncni coiiiiuovere suleaiit aiuure quodam obscuric et inlinihe res, eidem 
scriptori cordi fore non apeitum uioilii loquora, igiiesque sidereo*, verum 
etiam iiubiuiii proluuda et secretos sylvarum calles” (pp. 678, 679). 

Lastly, in spe.ikiiig of tlio influence exercised by Virgil on later 
poets as an ethical teacher, he writes : — 

“ Apud 1II0S certe omues unice ferme dominatus cst Virgilins, Ilium 
adnnrantur , ciiniia qnnqne quieque ab illins scriptis recitare amant ; 
illi pr® clioro universo ethnicorum nlnque controversia primuiii tribuunt 
locum Quid quod laudatissimus ille Dante, pnmarius non solum poeta 
verum etiara Theologus, Maronem potissmmm eligit, quern ducem sibi 
udhiben per arcana et intinia loca” Ip. 805). 

It mil bo admitted, I think, that these extracts show the mind 
of one in s^m^iathy with Dante, that where they fall on congenial 
soil they would be likely to spring up and bud and blossom and 
boar fruit Tlicy find, at leasts a late echo in the words of one 
who was then conspicuous among the leaders of the Oxford SchooL 
In a letter commendatory of Father II. S. Dowden’s translation 
of Hettinger’s work on Dante’s Dioina Oommedta, tU Scope and 
Valtui, Cardinal Manning says : — 

“There are three works which always seem to me to form a triad of 
Dogma, of Poetry, and of Devotion, — the Summa of St. Thomas, the 
Divitia Oommedta, and the Paraduui Anima 1 All three contain tha 

1 A MsniulafDevsuaiuI Esircisabr BenUM. 
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same oatline of the Faith St Thomas traces it on the intellect, Dante 
upon the imagination, and the Paraivut Animct upon the heart The 
poem unites the booh of Dogma and the hook of Devotion, clothed in 
conceptions of intensity and of beauty which have never been surpassed 
nor equalled. No uninspired hand has ever written thoughts so high 
in words so resplendent as the last stanza of the Dimna Commedia. It 
%vas said of St Thomas, ‘ Pott tummam TKoma n JtsZ rettat n%n lumen 
fflorue.’ It may be said of Dante, ‘ Pott Dantu Paraditum nth%l rettat nm 
omo Dm ’ ” (p xxvii ) 

But probably among Keble’s hearers, certamly among those 
who grew up under his influence, there was one who was to do 
more for Dante in leading men to understand, and therefore to 
revere him, than any writer of this century Not 111 the sense 
of its being a topic of the day or making a sensation, but as mark- 
ing the beginning of a new ein 111 the study of the Commedia, the 
article on Dante by Dean Church m tlic Christian Remendn aneer'- 
for January 1850 may well be described, 111 a favountc phrase of 
our Teutonic neighbours, os “epoch-making” It i-> thorough, 
complete, exhaustive. But its very completeness and its length 
forbid any attempt to analyse it, and the high thoughts and 
noble temper that pcinicate the whole iiiuke it diflicult to select 
quotations. I content myself with a few passages that are of the 
nature of the estimates to which it is the object of tins study to 
bring together, and start w ith the opening paragraph — 

“TheDiiano Commedia is one of the laiidmails of history More 
than a magnificent poem, nioie than the beginning of a language and 
the opening of a national litciatnre, more than tlie inspirer of art and 
the glory of a great people, it is one of those rare and solemn monu- 
ments of the mind’s power which measure and test what it can reach 
to, w'hich nse up ineffaceably and lor cicr os time goes on, marking out 
Its advance by grander divisions than its centuries, and adopted as 
epochs by the consent of all who come after It stands with the Iliad 
and Shakspeare’s Playi, with the writings of Aristotle and Plato, with 
the Novum Organon and the Pnnapia, with Justinian’s Code, with the 
Parthenon and St. Peter’a It is the first Christian poem, and it opens 
European literature as the Iliad did that of Greece and Home. And, 
like the Iliad, it has never become out of date; it accompanies in 
undimmished freshness the literature which it began. 


r 1 Rqiubluhed in Essays and Rsafews, by R W Church, M A , 1854, and separately with 
a trau^tiOD of the Ve JUoMarcktA in x£6x. 
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“The Cmmedia is a novel and startling apparition in literature. 
Probably it has been felt by some, wlio have approached it with the 
reverence due to a work of such renown, that the world has been 
generous in placing it so high It seems so abnormal, so lawless, so 
reckless of all ordinary proprieties and canons of feeling, taste, and com- 
position. It IS rough and abrupt, obscure in phrase and allusion, doubly 
obscure in purpose. It is a medley of all subjects usually kept distinct 
— scandal of the day and transcendental science, politics and confessions, 
coarse s.itire and angelic joy, private « rongs w'lth the mysteries of the 
faith, local names and habitations of the earth, with visions nt Hell 
and Heaven It is hard to keep up with the ever-changing current ot 
feeling, to puss, as the poet passes, without effort or scruple, from 
tenderness to ridicule, from hope to bitter scorn or querulous coniplaiut, 
from high-raised devotion to the calmness of prosaic subtleties or 
grotesque detail. Each separate element and vein of thought has its 
jirecedent, but not their nninlgamation Miny had vintten visions of 
the unseen world, but they had not blended with them their personal 
foitunes St Augustine had taught the soul to contemplate its own 
liistory, and had traced its progiess from darkness to light,* but ho had 
not interwoven u ilh it the history of Italy, and the consummation of 
all earthly destinies Satire was no new thing , Jiivoiinl had given it 
a moral, some of the Provonjal poets a political turn St Jciome had 
kindled willi it tieicely and bitterly, even while expounding the 
Prophets, but here it streams forth in all its violence, within the pre- 
iiucts of the eliriial woild, and alternates with the hymns of the 
blessed Liicietiua h id drawn forth the poetry of Katnre and its laws , 
A'^irgil and Lny li.id unfolded the jioetry of tbeEuinaii Empire, St 
Augustine, the still grander poetry of the Citv of God, but none had 
yet ventured to we ive into one the three wonderiul thre.sds And yet 
the scope of the Itilinii poet, vast and comprehciisii e ns the issue of all 
things, universal ns the government which directs nature and intelli- 
gence, foibids him not to stoop to the lowest caitiff he has ever desjiised, 
the merest personal association which hangs pleasantly in his memory 
Writing for nil time, he scruples not to mix with all that is august and 
permanent in history and prophecy incidents the most transient and 
names the most ohscure ; to waste on immortality of siianie or praise on 
those about w horn his own generation w ere to mquire in vam 

“The ‘Story of a Life,’ the poetry of man’s journey through the wilder- 
ness to his true country, is now m various and very different shapes as 
hackneyed a form of imagination as an allegory, an epic, a legend of 
chivalry, were in former times. Hot, of course, that any time has been 
without Its poetical feelings on the subject, and never were they deeper 
and mote ^versified, more touching and solemn, than m the ages that 


1 See u 9^ 
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passed from St. Augustine and St, Qregoiy to St. Thomas add St 
Bonaventura. But a philo«ophical poem, where they were not merely 
the colouring but the snbject, an epoi of the sonl, placed for its trial in a 
fearful and wonderful world, with relations to time and matter, history 
and natuie, good and evil, the he.iutiful, the intelligible, and the mysten- 
on-’, sin and grace, the infinite and tlie eternal, and having, iii the 
company and under the influence of other intelligences, to make its choice, 
to struggle, to succeed or fail, to gain the light or be lost — this was a new 
and nnattemptcd theme. It has been often tned since, in faith or 
doubt, in egotism, in sorrow, in murmuring, in affectation, sometimes 
in joy, in various forms, in proie and verse, completed or iiagmentary, 
in rc-ality or fiction, in the direct or the shadowed story, in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, in the Cuufessums, in WiPielm Heater and Fauit, m the 
Ejeaursion . . . But it was a new p.ith then, and he needed to he, and 
was, a bold man wiio first opened it — a path never trod without peril, 
usually with loss or failure.” 

I must allow myself one more extract, in which the writer sums 
lip in noble words the moral influence of the study of Dante’s 
poem : — 

“Those who know the Dmna Commidia best will best know how 
haid It Is to ho the interpreter of such a iiiiiid , but they will sjni- 
pathiso with the wish to call attention to it They know, and would 
wish others also to know, not by liearsny, but by experieme, the power 
of that wonderful poem They know its austere yet subduing beauty , 
they know what force there is in its free and earnest and soleiiin vurM' 
to strengthen, to tranquilli-ai, to console It is a small tiling that it 
has the secret of Nature and Man , that a few keen w ords have opened 
their eyes to new sights in earth, and sea, and sky , have taught them 
new iiijstciies of sound , have made them rcco.,iiisc, in distinct image 
or thought, fugitive feelings, or their unheeded e.\pie&sioii, by look, or 
gesture, or motion , that it has clinched the public and collective memory 
of society with new instances, never to be lost, of human feeling md for- 
tune ; has charmed ear and mind by the music of its stately march, 
and the variety and completeness ot its plan. But besides this, they 
know how often its aenoiisness has put to sluime their trifling, its magna- 
nimity their faint-heartedness, its living energy their indolence, its stem 
and sad grandeur rebuked low thoughts, its thrilling tenderness over- 
come sullenness and assuaged distress, its strong faith quelled despair 
and soothed peiplezity, its vast grasp imparted the sense of hai-moiiy to 
the view of clashing truth. They know how often they have found in 
times of trouble, if not light, at least that deep sense of reality, perma- 
nent though unseen, which is more than light can always give in the 

view which it has suggested to them of the judgments and love of Qod.” 
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The reader will Ecarcely, I think, wonder that I should nave 
dwelt so fully on Dean Church's unsurpassed essay. On one, at 
least, of its readers it worked, as I have said in the Dedication to 
the Inf&no, with an “epoch-making power.” I never turn to it, 
even now, without the feeling that it anticipates well-nigh all that 
lias hcen said by others since, and says it better than most of 
tliem. 

But there was another in the circle of Oxford students * of that 
time who may not bo passed over in this review of those who, in 
the matter of reverence and love for Dante, have been as those who 
"quasi cut sores, vtfai lampada tradunt.” Amid the wide range of 
interests which have occupied the leisure of Mr. Gladstone’s life, 
Dante lias held a place second only to Homer. How far ho re- 
ceived the lighted torch from Mr. Kehlo or Dean Church I can 
only conjecture It is true that he has not written much on 
Dante. A few rofeiences, by way of contrast, in his article on 
Leopardi (Q. i? , vol Ixxxvi ) show that he shared the admiration 
which the latter has so well expressed, that he had tho power 
to appreciate as well as to admire In tho volume of translations 
hy him and Lord Lyttelton (end edit., 18C3), I find versions in 
tuple ill) 1110 of the Ugnlino episode ( 11 . xxxiii. 1-78), of the para- 
phrase ot the Lord’s Prayer (Purg xi. 1-2 1), and of the speech of 
Piccarda (Par iii 70-87), which may well challenge comparison with 
any in tho same form. The fullest acknowledgment, however, of 
the statesman’s indebtedness to tho poet is found m tho letter to 
Signor Giambattista Giuliani, the author of Dante eptegedo eon 
Dante, published 111 the Slandmd of January 9, 1883 . — 

“Albeit I have lost the practice of the Italian language, yet I must 
oiTer you many, many thanks for your kindness m sending me your 
admirable work You have been good enough to call that ' supreme 
poet ’ a ‘ solemn mastei ’ for me These are not empty words. The 
reading of Dante is not merely a pleasure, a tour de forte, or a lesson ; 
It IS a vigorous discipline for the heart, the intellect, the whole man. 
In the school of D.inte I have learnt a great part of that mental pro- 
vision (however insignificant it be) which has served me to make the 
journey of life up to the term of neaily seventy-three years. And I 
should like to extend your excellent phrase, and to say that he who 
labours for Dante labours to serve Italy, Chiistianity, the world.” 

1 An able review of Onnam'e Dante et la Phhsofkie CatheUgne in the Cknetum 
Rimtm^raneer by Mr j now» I beHeve» Father, Oalgaime, deserves honourable menUon m 
connexion with the Dante bteratura of Oxford movement. 
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It would not be difficult, I think, to show, as I have partly done 
in the Dedication of the Purgatorio, that there was in the charac* 
tors of the two men something which gave to Dante’s influence 
(^ver the writer of this letter the nature of an attraction of affinity. 
I will not enter into the debatcable ground of politics , bnt apart 
front any question of the hour, it will, I believe, be admitted that 
what has distinguished Mr. Gladstone from most, if not from all, 
the other statesmen of our time, is that ho has always been con- 
spicuously the follower of an ideal From the Egsag on the 
Eelationa of Church and State to the last developments of Home 
Knlo policy, there has always been the enthusiasm of a noble nature 
for the triumph of what seemoil a loftier and more Christian polity 
than had obtained before And in this I find that winch bnngs 
him into felloM ship with the author of Wie De Monarehtd The 
ideal may vniy accoidiiig to the ckingcs of time and cireiiinstance. 
Dante passed from the Guelph ideal to that of the Ghibellinc, 
from the theory uhich made the Church supreme over the State 
to that which saw in the F.mpiro the supreme remedy for the 
corruptions of the Church and the license of the republics of Italy 
Mr Gladstone has passed from the old theory of a Chuioh esta- 
blished by the State, recognised by it .as the one authorised teacher 
of Divine truth, to the tmperium of the new Democracy, in which, 
with no intervention of the State, each man hears, or forboara to 
hear, the Chuicli’s voice 011 his own responsibility Dnt what 
marks the chanaetei of the idealist statesuiau, as distinguished 
from the politicians of luutiiiu or paity, is that he believes with all 
Ills soul m the ideal which for the time possesses him Tins gives 
him an enthusiasm which coiumaiida the 8ymp.ithy of millions 
For it he gives up office or breaks up a party He forma, in some 
sense, a jmrte per se stesso, and learns to say, amid the criticisms of 
candid friends or the calumnies of opixmeiits, Lascia dir le genii, 
and. 111 his belief that the cause for which he fights will overcome 
all difficulties, reminds us, whether ave share the belief or not, of 
him of whom it was written • — 

“ la Chuta militante alcunfighudo 
Non ha eon pi* $perama,” — Par. xxv 52 

Of the other writers of our time who have influeneed the minds 
of thoughtful readers, two stand out conspicuously as having 
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mitten much of Dante, and mth profound reverence and insight^ 
John Buskin and Thomas Carlyle. The following extracts from 
passages scattered here and there through the many volumes of 
the former will, I think, be welcomed by most readers ; — 

“I have above said that all great European art is rooted in the 
thirteenth century, and it seems to me that there is a kind of central 
year about which we may consider the energy of the lliddle Ages to he 
gathered , a kind of focus of time, which, by what is to my mind a 
most touching and impressive Divine appointment, has been marked 
for us by the greatest writer of the Middle Ages in the fiist words he 
utters, namely, the year 1300, the ‘mezno del canLiian’ ot the life of 
Dante” — Stones of Veiiue, 11 342 

“ I believe that there is 110 test of greatness in periods, nations, or 
men more sure than the development, among them or in them, of a 
noble grotesque , and no test of comparative smallness or limitation, ot 
one kind or another, more sure than the absence of grotesque invention 
or incapability of understanding it I think that the ccntial man of all 
the world, as representing in perfect balance the imaginative, moral, 
and intellectuil faculties, all at their highest, is Dante ; and in him the 
grotesque reaches at once the most distinct and the most noble develop- 
ment to which It was ever brought in the human mind. . . Of the 

grotesqueness m our own Shakespeare I need hardly speak, nor of its 
intolerableness to his French critics ; nor of that of .lEschylns and 
Homer, as opposed to the lower Greek wiitera ; and so I believe it will 
be found, at all periods, in all mmd- ot tlie first order.” — Slonet of 
Venice, 111. 158, 

” The whole of the Inferno is full of this grotesque, as well as the Faerie 
Queen, and these two poems, together with the works of Albert Durer, 
will enable the reader to study it in its noblest forms, without ruiereuce 
to gothic cathedrals.” — Stones of Venice, 111 147. 

“Eiery line of thePaiaduo is fuUof the most exquisite and spiritual, 
expressions of Christum truth, and that poem is only less read than the 
Inferno because it requires far greater attention, and, perhaps, fur its 
full enjoyment, a holier heart ” — Stones of Venire, ii 324. 

“ Milton’s effort in all that he tells us of his Inferno is to make it 
indefinite ; Dante’s to make it definite. Both, indeed, describe it as 
entered through gates ; but within the gate all is wild and fenceless 
with Milton, having indeed its four rivers — the last lestige of the 
mediaeval tradition — ^but rivers which flow through a waste of ikuutain 
and moorland, and by ‘ many a frozen, many a fiery Alp.’ But Ante's 
Inferno is accuiately separated into circles drawn with well-pointed 
coTupassis ; mapped and properly surveyed m ei eiy direction, trenched 
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in a ihotouglily good style of en^neeting from deptli to deptb, and. 
divided in the.'acourate middle’ (dWtto mmo) of its deepest abyss, into 
n concentric series of moats and embankments, like those about a castle, 
viitb bridges from eadi embankment to the next, precisely in the 
iiiaiiner of those bridges over Hiddekel and Euphrates, which Mr. 
Macaulay tliiiiks so innocently designed^ apparently not aware that he 
is laugiiing at Dante. 

“ Now, whetlur this be in what we moderns call ‘ good taste ’ or not, 
I do not mean just now to inquire, — Dante liaving nothing to do with 
taste but witli the facts which he had seen ; only so far as the imagina- 
tive faculty of the two poets is concerned, note that Milton’s vagueness 
is not the sign of imagination, but of its absence, so far as it is siguidca- 
tive in this matter . . . Imagination is always the seeing and asserting 
faculty , that which obscures or conceals may be judgiiient or feeling, 
but not invention. The invention, whether good or b.id, is in the 
accurate cngineeimg, not in the fog or uncertarnty ” {Modem Painters, 
111 part IV. chap. ziv. pp. 29, 30). 

I cannot resist quoting in conclusion the passage to which I 
have referred in the note on Purg xxviii. 80 on the symholisni of 
Matilda and Leah : — 

“This vision of Rachel and Leah has been always, and with unques- 
tionable truth, received as a type of the Actii e and Contemplative life, 
and as an introduction to the two divisions of the ParudiDe which Dante 
18 about to enter. Therefore the unwearied spiiit of the Countess 
Matilda is understood to represent the Active life, which forms the 
felicity of eaith, and the spint of Bcatiice the Contemplative life, 
which forms the felicity of Heaven This interpretation a]>pear3 at 
first straightfonvard and certain, but it has missed count of exactly 
the moat iiiiportaiit fact m the two passages which we have to explain. 
Observe • Leah gathers the flowers to decorate herself, and delights 111 
her own labour. Rachel sits silent, contemplatmg herself, and ddights 
in her own image. These are the types of the ungloiifled Active and 
Contemplative powers of man. But Beatnce and Matilda are the same 
powers glorified. And how are they glorified ? Leah took delight 
in her own labour ; but Matilda — ‘in openbus manuum Tuarum ’ — tn 
God’s labour, — Rachel in the sight of her own face ; Beatrice m the 
sight of God’s face. 

“And thus, when afterwards Dante sees Beatrice on her throne, and 
prays her that, when he himself shall die, she would receive him with 
kmdness, Beatrice merely looks down for an instant, and answers with 
a single smile, then ‘towards the eternal fountain turns.’ ” — M P. m. 224. 

Ill Cailyle’s Lectures on Heroes we may find the note of a truer, 
more appreciative estimate of Dante than had found utterance in 
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Hallam and Macaulay. The fact that his brother. Dr. J. A. Carlyle, 
tras translating the Inferno into prose had, we may well believe, led 
him to study the Commedia with the thoroughness which belonged 
to his nature when he gave himself to study anything. I content 
myself with quoting some of the more striking {lassages. It will be 
felt, I behove, that here also we note the punfymg and ennobling 
effect of tlie influence of Dante on a soul that had at least the 
capacity for greatness and of reverence for that which stood out 
conspicuously m the past history of the world, as mstance of the 
heroic possibilities of man’s nature m contrast with its average low 
level or its equally possible debasement . — 

“ Many volumes hare been written by way of commentary on Dante 
and his book ; yet, 011 the whole, with 110 great result Hia biography 
is, as it were, irrecoverably lost for us An unimportant, wandering, 
sorrow-stricken man, not much note was taken of him while he hved ; 
and the most of that ha', vanished, in the long space that now inter- 
venes. It IS five centuiies since he ceased writing and living here 
After all commentaries, the book itself is mainly what we know of 
hint The book and one might add that portrait commonly attii- 
bnted to Giotto, which, looking on it, you cannot help iiichmng to 
think genuine, whoever did it. To me it is a most touching face , 
perhaps of all faces that I know, the most so. Lonely there, painted 
as on vac.incy, wiih the simple laurel wound round it; the deathless 
sorrow and pain, the known victory which is also deathless , — Bi,;nificant 
of the wliole histoiy of D.iiite ' I thuik it is the moumfulest face that 
ever was p.iiiited from reality ; an altogether tragic, heart-aifecting face. 
There is 111 it, as tuuiulation of it, the sottness, tenderness, gentle affec- 
tion as of a child , but nil this is as if congealed into sh.irp contradic- 
tion, into abnegation, isolation, proud hopeless pain. A soft ethereal 
soul looking out so stem, implacable, gnm, trenchant, as from imprison- 
ment of thick-ribbcd ice 1 AVithal it is a silent pain too, a silent scornful 
one : the lip is curled in a kind of godlike disdain of the thing that is 
eating out his heart, — as if it were withal a mean insignificant thing, 
as if he whom it had power to torture and strangle were greater than 
it The face of one wholly m protest, and life-long unsiirreiideniig 
battle, against the world. Affection all converted into indignation — au 
implacable mdignation ; slow, equable, silent, like that of a god ' The 
eye too, it looks out as in a kind of suryirtts, a kind of inquiry, why 
the world was of such a sort 1 This is Dante : so he looks, this ‘ voice 
of ten silent centuries,’ and sings us ‘ his mystic unfathomable song.’ 

" I give Dante my highest praise when I say of his Dmne Comedy 
that it u, m all senses, genumely a Song. In the very sound of it there 
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IS a canto fame; it proceeds as l>y a cliant. The language, his simple 
tsrsa rima, doubtless helped him in this One reads along naturally 
with a sort of hit. But 1 add, that it could not be otherwise ; for the 
essence and material of the work are themselves rhythmic. Its depth, 
and rapt passion and siiiceiity, makes it musical , — go deep enough, 
there is music everywhere. A true inward symmetry, what one calls 
an architectural harmony, reigns in it, proportiuiutes it all . archi- 
tectural ; which also partakes of the character of music The three 
kingdoms. Inferno, Purgatono, Paraduo, look out on one another like 
lompartments of a great eilifice ; a great supernatural world-cathedral, 
jiiled up there, stem, solemn, awful Dante's World of SuuU ' It is, 
at bottom, the sineerest of all poems , sinceiity, here too, we find to be 
the measure of ii orth. It came deep out of the uiitlior s heart of hearts , 
and It goes deep, and through long generations, into ours. The people 
of Verona, when they saw him on the street*, used to say, ‘Eccovi V 
vom eh’ i stato aW Inferno, — See, there is the man that uas in Hell '' 
Ah yes, he had been in Hell , — ^in Hell enough, in long severe sorrow 
and sti ng-le , ns the like of him is pretty sure to have been. Commedias 
that oome out divine are not accomplished othernise Tlioiight, tiue 
labour of any kind, highest virtue itself, is it not the daughter of Pain ? 
Burn as out of the black whirlniiid -true effoit, iii f.ict, us of a captive 
struggling to free himself that is Thought. In all ways ue arc ‘to 
become perfect through suffering ’ — But as I say, no work known to me 
18 so claboraied as this ot Dante’s It has all been as if molten, m the 
hottest f iimace of his soul. It luid mode him ‘ lean ’ for many years 
Not the general whole only , every compaitnient ol it is worked-uiit, 
with intense eainestness, into tiuth, into clear visuality. Each answers 
to the other , each fits in its place, like a marble stone accurately hewn 
and polished. It is the soul of D mtc, and in tins the soul of the middle 
ages, rendered for ever rlij thimcally i isiblc there No light task , a right 
intense one but a task which is done. 

“ Dante’s painting is not graphic only, brief, true, and ot a vividness 
as of fire in dark night, taken on the nider scale, it is every way 
noble, and the outcome of a great soul Emiicesca and her lover, 
what qualities in that ' A thing woven as out of rainbotvs, on a ground 
of eternal black. A small flute-voice of infinite wail speaks there, into 
our veiy heart of hearts. A touch ot womauhooil in it too, della belht 
persona, die mi fu tolta , and how, even in the pit of woe, it is a solace 
that he will never part from her ' Saddest tragedy m these alti guai. 
And the rocking winds, iii that asr bruno, whirl them away again, to 
vail for ever! — Strange to think: Dante was the fiieiid of this poor 
Francesca’s father; Francesca herself may have sat upon the poet’s 
knee, as a bnght innocent little child. Infinite pity, yet also infinite 
rigour of law : it is so Nature is made ; it is so Dante discerned that 
she lias made. What a paltry notion is that of his Divine Comedffe 
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liemg'a poor eplenetic impotent terrestnEil libel; putting thoen into 
Hell whom be could not be avenged upon on earth ' I euppoee if ever 
pity, tender as a mother’s, was in the heart of any man, it was in Dante’s 
But a man who does not know ngour cannot pity either. His veiy pity 
will be con ardly, egoistic, — sentimentality, or little better I know not 
in the world an affection equal to that of Dante. It is a tenderness, a 
trembling, longing, pitying love like the wail of .£nlian harps, soft, 
soft , like a child’s young heart , — and then that stern, sore-saddened 
heart ' These longings of his towards his Beatrice ; their meeting 
together in the Paradieo; his gazing in her pure transfigured eyes, licr 
that had been punfied by death so long; separated from him so far — 
one likens it to the song of angels , it is among the purest utterances 
of aflectioii, perhaps the very purest, that ever c.une out of a human 
soul 

“ For the intenae Dnnte is intense in nil things ; he has got into tlie 
essence of all Uis intellectnal insight as painter, on occssion too as 
reosoiicr, is but the result ol all other sorts of intensity. Morally great, 
above all, we must call him , it is the begiiiiiing of all His scorn, his 
gnef are as transcendent as his love ; — as indeed, what are they but the 
inverse or converse of his lov c i ‘A I)u> spiatenti ed a’ nemiet tut, — Hate- 
ful to God and to the enemies of God.’ lofty scorn, unappeasable silent 
lepiobationand aversion , ^ Nonragioniam dt lor ,' — ^We will not speak of 
flteruj lookonly and puss ’ Ortbinkofthis ; ‘ They have not the hope to 
ilie , — Hon hanno tperanxa d% morte ’ One day, it had risen sternly benign 
on the scathed heart of Dante, that he, wretched, never-resting, worn 
as he w.is, uould full surely du, ‘that Destiny itself could not doom 
him not to die ’ Such words are m this man For ngour, earnestness 
and depth, he is not to be ]iarallcled in the modem woild , to seek his 
parallel u e must go into the Hebrew Bible, and live with the antique 
Projihets there 

“ I do not agree with much modem criticism, in greatly prefemng 
the Ittfemo to the two otlicr parts of the Duma Commedta Such pre- 
ierunce belongs, I im.igine, to our general Byronism of taste, and is like 
to be a transient feeling The Purgatorio and Paradiso, especially the 
iormer, one svould almost say, is even more excellent than it. It is a 
noble thing that Purgatorio, ‘Mountain of Purification,’ an emblem ot 
the noblest conception of that age. If sin is so fatal, and Hell is and 
must be no rigorous, awful, yet m repentance too is man purilied ; 
Bepentanee is the grand Chnstian act. It is beautiful how Dante 
works it out. The tremolar delta manna, that ‘ trembling ’ of the ocean- 
waves, under the first pure gleam of morning, dawning afai on the 
srandenng Two, is as the type of an altered mood Hope lias now 
dawned j never-dying Hope, if in company still with heavy sorrow. 
The obscure sojourn of dmmons and reprobates is underfoot; a soil 
breathing of penitence mounts higher and higher, to the Throne ot 
Mercy itself.” 

VOL, II. 2 G 
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“ Bnt indeed the Three compartments motnally sapport one another, 
are indispensable to one another. The Paraduo, a kind of inarticnlate 
music to me, is the redeeming aide of the Infemo; the Inferno without 
It were untrue. All three make npibe true Unseen World, as figured 
in the Christianity of the Middle Ages ; a thing for ever memorable, 
for ever true in the essence of it, to all men. It was perhaps delineated 
in no human soul with such depth of veracity as in tins of Dante’s ; a 
man sent to sing it, to keep it long memorable. Very notable with 
what brief simplicity he passes out of the every-day reality, into the 
invisible one ; and in the second or third stanza we find ourselves in 
the World of Spirits ; and dwell there, as among things palpable, indu- 
bitable 1 To Dante they were so ; the real world, ns it is called, and 
its facts, was but the threshold to an infinitely higher Fact of a World 
At bottom, the one was os preternatural as the other Hns not each 
man a soul ? He will not only be a spirit, but is one. To the earnest 
Dante it is all one visible Fact , he believes it, sees it ; is the Poet of 
It in virtue of that. Sincerity, I say again, is the saving merit, now 
as always.” 

“The uses of this Dante 1 We will not say much about his ‘ uses ’ 
A human soul who has once got into that primal element of Song, and 
suug-forth fitly soiiiewhat therefrom, has worked in the depths of our 
existence , feeding through long times the life-roots of aU excellent 
human things whatsoever, — in a way that ‘ utilities ’ will not succeed 
swell in calculating 1 We will not estimate the Sun by the (xuniitity of 
gaslight it saves us , Dante shall be invaluable, or of no value.” > 


T. 


FRANCE. 

Ehound was, as we have seen, the first among tho nations of 
Europe to hold out the nght hand of fellowship to the author of 
the CommeAvi, and to recognise his nght to take his place among 
the great poets of the world. I know too little of early French 
literature to say whether there are any traces of a like recognition 

3 A few word4 are doe to the labours of 4ome Dante students uhom 1 base not space to 
quote, but whose works are well worth consulting *^x) Mr J A Symond’s Introduction to 
the Study of Dante , (a) Dr H C Barlow, ContribnUona to the Study of the Dtvtna 
Commedta , (^) Mrs. OUp^nt’s Dante , the members of the Rossetti family, on whom, 
txcept as regards his special theory, the spirit of their father has descended in donble 
measnre-<(e) D G Rossetti, Dante and Air Circle and Vtia Muora, (fi) Mana Rossetti, 
SI adow Dante , (fi) yi M 'Rouatti, Translation tke Inferno 
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there. France may, howe^ er, claim to have been the first nation 
that produced a tranalatot , not like Chaucer, of passagee here and 
there, but of the whole of the great poem. In the year 1596 
the Abb^ Balthazar Grangier pubhshed “La Gomedie de Dante, 
de VEafer, du Purgaicnre et du Paaadis, miee en ryrm frangoiee et 
comentSe” and dedicated it to Henry IV. As a specimen of the 
first translation of the Comniedta into any modem European 
language, I quote the opening hues of H. ui. 1-9 : — 

“ Par mm moyen I’m va data la etU detente; 

Par mm moyen tm va dane Vetemd deedatn : 

Par mm moyen Vm va parmy la gent metehante. 

“ La juetxee poutta mm fondatear hautavn, 

Etde tee mami me Jit la dmnepuiuanee 
V amour qui futprenter et la grand' tapttnee. 

" Criea deeant moy, ttnm let ctemellet, 

Lee ehotei ne lont pat, et te dure etemd ; 

LkUiatee tout etpoti tout qut entrez reldlet " 

The form chosen, as on approximation to the terta rima, is, it 
■will be seen, a stanza of six lines, a quatrain terminated by a 
couplet. The notes are naturally taken chiefly from Italian 
commentators, of 'whom he names Landino. His own estimate 
of Dante, given in the Dedication, seems worth quoting — 

“ £n ce noble poeme il se decouvre nn Poete excellent, un Pliilosoplie 
profond, et uii Tlieologien judicieux, touchant avec un laiigage plus 
nerreux qne mignard, toutefoys obsenrement, quasi toutes les pins belles 
matieres cnmpnses aux sciences susdites. La fa{on de laquelle il use 
en ceste dittv Comedie est comme satynqne, attoquant toutes conditions 
de personnes, grandes ou petites.” 

Grangier aimed at a translation verse for verse and word for 
word, but his faithfulness took occasionally an eccentric form, and 
when he did not understand a passage, he transcribed it bodily 
into his version (Rev d. Deux Mondes, Hov. 1840, p. 437). In 
the judgment of Saint B 6 n 4 TaiUandiex ; “ Malgrd ses graces naives 
et I’lntcrSt qui s’y attache, elle n’etait gu^re de nature k popularisor 
le grand Florentin.” I have not found any external traces of its 
influence, but it may possibly have served to make the Oommedta 
acceptable to Enghsh readers who were not Itahan scholars. 

It IS at all events mgnificant, as pointing to the temporary eclipse 
of Dante’s fame which we have traced in Italy and England, that 
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nearly two centuries passed before tbe next version (this in prose) 
appeared from the pen of Moutonnet de Clairfons in 1776. The 
wars of the Fronde, the Benaissance classicality of the age of 
Louis XrV., the influence of the Jesuit reaction, were, it will 
easily be conceived, unfavourable to the study of a poet like 
Dante. 

Voltaire, so far ns I know, is the first writer who ventures on a 
critical estimate, and that estimate is sufficiently characteristic ; — 

“ Vous voulez connnilTC le Dante Les Italiens I’appellent divin : 
inais e’est une divinity caclide ; peu des gens entendent ses oracles : il 
a des commentateurs ; e’est peut-fitre encore une raison de pins pour 
n’6tre pas coinpris ; sa rdputation s’affcrmira tonjonrs parce qu’on ne le 
lit guere II y a de Im une vingtaine de traits qu’on sait par coeur : 
cela siiflit pour s’dpargner la peine d’examiner le reste. 

“Ca divin Dante fut, dit on, un homme assez malheurenx. Ne 
troyez pas qu’il fut divin de son temps, ni qn’il fut prophfete chez Ini.” 

Then follows a short biography, with an account of his sojourn 
at Verona and Ravenna ; — 

“ Ce fut dans ces divers lieux qu’il composa sa Comedte de VEnfer, du 
Purgatoire et du Paradis . on a regardd le salmigondi comme un beau 
poeme dpique.” 

Then, after a brief analysis of the opening cantos of the Inferno, 
lie describes his entering the first circle of the condemned : — 

“Le vojagenr y reconiinit qnelques cardinaux, quelques jiapes, et 
beaucoup do Florentine Tout cela est-il dans le style comique ? Non 
Tout est-il dandle genre hdrolquel Non Dans quel goftt est done ce 
poeme 1 Dans un goftt bizarre . On a fondd une chaire, une lecture 
pour expliquer cet auteur classique Vous me demanderez comment 
rinquisition entend raillerie en Italic , elle salt bien que des plaisanteries 
en vers ne peuvent point faire de mal.” 

By way of specimen of these plniganteriea ” he translates the 
episode of Guido di Montcfeltro (H. xxvii), or rather writes a 
Voltairean version of the story in the style of La Fticelle, inters 
polating, altering, and omitting at his will, and presents that as a 
“ traduction ” (Diet. Phil. «. ®. Dante). 

Symptoms of a revival began to appear in France, as in England, 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. In 1776 the Inferno 
was translated into prose by Moutonnet de Clairfons, and in 1783 by 
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De Bivarol, with notes. I have not seen the latter, and there is no 
copy in the library of the British Museum j but it is said to have 
“ des morceaux remplis de mou\ ement, de style, de hardiesse, d’esfrw 
italien qui font beaucoup d’honneur & Eivarol ” (Artaud). More 
interesting for our present purpose is his estimate of the work 
which he translates, from which I quote a few passages . ' — 

“ l&trange et admirable entreprise ! Remonter du dernier gouffre 
des enters, jusq’ua sublime sanctuuire des cienx j embrasser la double 
hidrarcbie des vices et des vertus, I’extreme mibfere et la supreme fdli- 
citd, le temps et I’dternitd, pemdre d-la-fois I’ange ct I’liomme, I’aiiteur 
de tout mal, et Ic saint des saints. Aussi on ne pent sc ligurer la sen- 
sation prndigieux que fit sur toute I’ltalie ce pocme national, rempli de 
bardiesses contre lea Papes ; J’allasions aux dvendments rdcens et aux 
questions qui agitaient lea cspiits , duit d’ailleurs dans une laiigue au 
beiceau, qui pienoit entre les iiiaiiis de Dante une fieitd qu’elle ii’eflt 
plus apics lui et qu’un ue lui couuuissait pas avaut” 

This indicates a somewhat greater capacity for entering into the 
mind of Dante than we have found in Voltaire, but he too is 
startled by the grotesquoness in which the Inferno is so rich — 

“D’ailluurs il n’est point de poeto qui tende plus Je pu’gcs ^ son 
traducteui , c’cst presquo toujours des bizarreiies, des dnigme» ou des 
liorreurs qu’il Im propose , il entasse les comparaisons les plus ddgoft- 
tiintes, les allusions, les tennes de I’dcole, et les cxprcs-ions les plun 
basses rien ne lui paroit luepiisable, et la languc Irau9ai3e, chaste ct 
timorde, s’eflaioncbe i, cliaque pliiase. . . Ce melani,e li c\ ciunients 
SI invraisemblables et de eouleuis si vr.ues lull tout le luagie de son 
podme. . . . Son vers se tient debout par le seule force du substantif 
et du verbe, «ans le concours d’une seule epithi-te . . La pliipart de 
ses peintures out encore aiijomd’liui la force de I'antiqne et la fraiclieur 
du moderne, et peuvent etre compardes i ces tableaux d’un colons 
sombre et eflrayant, qui soitoient des ateliers des liicliel-Ange et des 
Carraclies, et doniioient h des eujets cmpruntds de la icligion une 
Bublmiitd qui parloit tons les yeux.” 

He laments the incapacity of the eighteenth century to enter 
into the spiiit of the Commedia • — 

' “ Au reste, ce poiime ne pou\oit paroitre dans des circonstnnces plus 

malbeuieuses : nous soimues trop pics ou tiop lom de son sujet. Le 
Dante parloit k des espnts religieux, pour qui ses paroles dtoient des 

I I take them from the longer extract in the Iliustmtioas to the Farttdtto giien by Long- 
ftrllrttV 
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paroles de vie, et qni I’entendoient a deitii-mot ; niais il semble qu* 
aujourd’liui on ne puUse plus traiter les grands snjets mystiques d’uiie 
mam^re sdrieux. Si jamais, ce qn’il n’est pas permis de croire, ndire 
thdologie devenoit une langue inorte, et s’ll aimoit qu’ulle obtint comme 
la mythologie, les honneurs de I'antique ; alors le Dante luspireroit 
une autre espbce de I’lutdrSt . son pobiue s’eldveroit comme nn grand 
monument au milieu des ruines des littdratures et des religions . il 
seroit plus facile a cette po<iterit6 reculde, de s’ocLommoder des peiutures 
sdrieuses du pobte, et de se penctrer de la leiiialde terreur de son 
enfer : on se fbroit Chrdtieii avec le Dante, comme on se fait payen avec 
Homfere ” 

About the third decade of the picsent century, liowever, an im- 
pulse iras given to Dante literature in Franco moic or less analogous 
to tliat which wo have traced in connexion with Kosniiiii, Manzoni, 
and Silvio Pcllico in Italy, and with the Oxford movement in 
England. Eivarol’s melancholy criticism, that the Ckmmedia could 
not be nglitly studied or appreciated till the theology of Chiistendoni 
had become a thing of the past, was to be tested by a crucial experi- 
ment It was in the movement of what may be called the Neo 
Catliohcisin of France, neither Gallicon nor Ultramontane, but 
aiming at an ideal which should reconcile the claims of liberty and 
science with loyalty to the faith of Cliiistendoin as represented by 
the teaching of tlie Latin Church, that Dante found a new company 
of devout scholars and admirers. The gioup of men who were 
prominent in that movement included many illustrious names — 
Montalenibert, Lacordairo, Amptre, Ozaiiam, as sympathising 
with it for a time, De Lamartine and the Abb 4 de Lamennais; 
as connected with it by literary rather than theological affinities, 
Fauriel and Quinet. It is noteworthy that nearly every one of 
those I have named did soniethuig to bring the name of Dante 
before the minds of their countrymen, or to give them the power 
of entering into his mind and heart with a fuller knowledge of his 
environment. Moutalembert, in his Monks of tlw West, from St. 
Benedict to St. Bernard, led his readers to feel the power of the 
monastic spint by which the poet was so largely lufluenced. De 
Lamennais, though at a later period he threw off his allegiance to 
the Church which he had hoped to reform according to his ideal, 
completed a prose translation into French, which was published in 
his CEuvres Posfhumes, 1856. In the preface he gives an estimate 
which seems to show traces of the influence both of Ozanam and 
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KossettL On the one hand, he accepts the theory of the latter that 
both the GommeHia and the Canzontere were written in a gergo, 
or cypher-language, intelligible only to the initiated ; that Love 
represents not the classical Cupid or an ideal passion, but the 
principle of Ghibellinism j that the fiddles amoris are, therefore, 
Ghibellino conspirators, and presses with some force the analogy 
of the Shulamite in the Song of Solomon, of Diotnna in the 
Symposium of Plato, of Zuleika and ZiCila in the mystic poetry of 
Persia, in favour of that method of interpretation. On the other 
hand, he agrees with Ozanam in looking on Dante as a strictly 
orthodox follower of Aquinas. The notes to the poem are com- 
paratively poor, and add little to one’s knowledge. 

A few passages more or less striking may be cited from the 
introduction . — 

“ Le poeme cntier, sous ses nombreiix aspects, politique, philosophiqne, 
tlidologique, offie le tableau eomplet d’une epoque des doctrines rejuos, 
de la science vraie on erronde, da mouvement de I’esprit, des passions, 
dcs moBiirs, de la vie enfin dans tons les ordres, et e’est avee raison qu’.\ 
te point de vue la Dvoma Conmeim a dtd appelde un poeme encyclo- 
pddique." 

It differs in this respect from the epics of Homer, Virgil, and 
Milton, with their well-defined subjects, complete witliin compara- 
tively narrow limits. Dante’s subject, however, immense as is its 
range, embracing all theology and all known history, this world 
and the world to come, has yet its own limitations — 

“Diiiis cette conception, Dante tontefois iie pouvait ddpasser les 
Imiitis oh son sieclc dUiit enferme. Son dpop6e est tout uii luonde, 
ui.iis nn moude correspondant an ddveloppement de la pensde et de la 
socidtd en un point des temps et snr un point de la terie, le monde du 
Moyeii Age.” 

Of Dante’s language he writes : — 

“ La iiettetd et la pidLisioii, je ne sais qiioi de href et de pittoiesque, 
la distinguent particulibrement. Elle reflete, en quelque fa^on, le gduie 
de Dante, nerveur, concis, ennemi de la phrase, abregeant tout, faisant 
passer du son esprit dans les autres espnts, de son dine dans les autrus 
dmes, iddes, sentiments^ images, par nne sorte de directe communication 
presque inddpendonte des porolea . . . C’est qu’il ne chercbe point 
I’effet leqnel nait de soi-mdme par I’expression vraie de ce que le podte 
a pensd, sentL Jamais nen de vague ; ce qu’il pemt, il le voit, et son 
style plein de relief est moins encore de la peinture que de la plastiqne. 
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" Lorsqne pardt son oeuvre, ce fat panni ses contemporains nn cri 
unanimd d’^tonnement et d’admiration. Puis de slides se passent, 
duiant lesquels pen k peu e’obscurcit cette grande renomm^e. Le sens 
dn poeme itait perdu, le godt r^trbd et ddpiavd par I’lnfluence d’une 
littdiature non moins vide que facbce.” 

He then quotes Voltaire’s estimate, end appreciates it at its right 
value. 

“Voltaire, que ni savait guere mieux I’ltalien que le grec, a juge 
Dante comnie il a jugd Homdre, saiia les entemlre et sans les connaitre 
II n’eut, d’ailleurs, lamais le sentiment ui de la haute antiquitd, ni de 
tout ce qui sortait du cercle dans lequel les inodcines avaient reiiferme 
1’art. Avec un godt ddlicat et sdr, il discemait ccrtiiiics beautds. 
D’autrea lui dcbappaient. La nature I’avait doud d’une vue nette, mais 
cette vue n’enibrassait qu’un Iiomon bomd " 

He adds, as from the standpoint of his own new conviction, that 
a “ secret instinct ” is leading men to substitute other thoughts for 
those of a system which the progress of thought and science has 
made effete, but that, -whatever may be the doctrines which replace 
it, they too m thoir turn will be found to bo the source of all true 
poetry, whose life is the life of the spirit. 

Wo are tempted, wheu wo find the name of Auguste Comte 
among the devout students of Dante, to ask : “Is Saul also among 
the prophets 1 ” Yet so it was. Among the strange anomalies of 
that eccentiic genius wo note the fact that he looked on the daily 
reading of a canto of tlic Commcdia and a chapter of the De 
Imitatwne as an almost essential element in the spiiitual self- 
culture of the Religion of Humanity. 

Of others, who did not renounce then first love, as T)e Lamennais, 
it may he sufficient to name Ampere, in whoso La Grece, Rome et 
Dante, we have the records of the pilgrimage of a devout wor- 
shipper to every place that had been made sacred by its association 
with Dante’s life,* and raiinel, who haimg qualified himself by 
a long series of labours in the history of Southern Gaul, of the 
crusade against the Albigenses, of Proven 9 al poetiy, published, in 
the first volume of his Dante et les Origxnes de la Langue et de la 
Litterature Jtahenne, an admirable biography of the poet, the work 
of a cultivated, intelligent, and reverent thinker, which may well 

1 The Voyage DanUsqMt is well worth reading, and I may note a senes of papers of a like 
nature, -jet more interesting, written by ‘'arah F. Clarke under the title of NoUi oh ihe Extie 

DanU w the Century magazine for z88s. 
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hold its own even in face of tlio works of like nature by Scartaz- 
zini and Wegele. 

But of all those whose devotion to Dante was united with the 
revival of aspirations after a life of holiness, as the fruit of a 
religious philosophy and a religion that could incorporate with 
itself whatever truth was brought to light by the advancing know 
ledge of the time, I know none whoso character is at once so lofty 
and so winning as is that of Fredeiic Ozanam. In not a few 
points it seems to me to present a parallel to that of Antonio 
llosraini.* There is the same devout reverence for father and for 
mother, tlie same sensitiveness of conscience, tlie same aptitude 
for appreciating systems of philosophical or religious thought, the 
same stainless purity of life. There, we might have sanl, with 
hardly the shadow of a risk of error, is a soul capable of enter- 
ing into Dante’s mmd, certain to be attracted by it. And so it 
was. The eailier letters of the student soon give traces of the 
attraction. He visits Assisi and quotes Pm xi 45-51 (P- I 75 ) 
He enters on the woik by which he was to bo best known, his 
essay on Dante et la Philosoplue Cathohgue, just at the time when 
ho was passing through the heaviest sorrows of his life (p. 241) 
He accepts the tradition that Dante had studied at Paris, and 
wonders whether Sigier was the Cousin of his time (p. 218). His 
work is to liiiii “ as a sweet and voluntary servitude,” which, as 
his j'oiiriiey to Rome had done, “enchains his soul nmoiig rums” 
(p 228). He IS encouraged by Lacordaire to continue his labours 
(p. 242). Silvio Pellico welcomes what ho has said as to the 
“ thorough Catholic philosophy of the great poet as thi* must exact 
truth,” and repudiates the “unhappy writers, contrary to the Church, 
who, blinded by their prejudices, have tried to make of Dante one 
of their patriarchs” (p. 246). On the strength of what he has 
thus wiitten he is invited by Fauricl to shaio his work as Professor 
of Foreign Literature 111 the Sorbonne (p. 285) 

The obj'ect of Ozanam’s w’oik was, as its title shows, to vindicate 
the character of Dante as a Christian philosopher, and this leads 
him to a full comparison of his tcaclinig with that of Aquinas, 
such as had been followed out by Hettinger iii Germany, and 111 

1 I derive my knowled^ from the trandation of Letters by Ainshe Coates (1886) 

It may be hoped that the translator will compfete his work as a second volume, jie fir^t 
stopping just m the most intcrebting part of carter 
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England by Mr. A J. Eutler m his notes to his translation of the 
Paradiso. Like Dean Church’s essay, the work is too complete 
to lend itself readily to quotations, but it is not too much to say 
that it IS well-nigh indispensable to any one who wishes to enter 
into the deep things of the Commedia, and to understand Dante’s 
attitude to the mysteries of the faith. It embodies the results of a 
vast range of studies. It is lighted up hero and there by pregnant 
thoughts embodied m epigrammatic language. 

For him, the homage paid to Dante by the Florence of our own 
time is of the nature of a “ etdfe expiatotre ” He recognises the 
fact that Dante, tliough Aristotelian, is a Platonist in the essence 
of his thoughts, and so finds in him the reconciliation of the two 
(pp. 213-223). Dante is the “St. Thomas of poetry.” He applies 
to the Commedia words that were written with a far different 
purpose, and describes it as 

“ The child of love, though born m bitterness 
And nuitured la convulsions ” 

His ideal interpretation of the Vita Ntma leads him even to 
speak of Beatneo as having died “ ilam la gloire Sdataiite de sa 
vergtnUe. Nor was this Ozanam’s only contribution to Dante 
studies We owe to him the publication, in an appendix to hia 
work of a Vision of St. Paid, throwing light on U a, another 
volume on Les Poites Franciscains en Ituliu, senes des leeheiches 
nouielles sur les sources poetigaes de la Divine Cuntcdic (1859). 

Lamartine, as Ozanam’s letters show, was at one tunc looked up 
to by the NeqrCatholio party. Ills books were “beautiful and 
good , ” his political ideas " great and generous ” lie was at once 
a “philosopher and a poet.” Ozannm had rarely seen a man 
“unite more noble qualities” (p. 115). Theie were elements in 
Lamartine’s cliaracter, however, diiefly an mordiiiate egotism, which 
soon tlxrew him out of sympathy with these admiiers When he 
pubhshed his Voyage era Orient, Ozanam then began to feel that there 
was a “ little rift ” that threatened to widen into a chasm. He 
was “so impressionable, that in traversing Asia he was impreg- 
nated, in part, with its ideas and tendencies.” He gave “ extreme 
praises to the Alcoran,” and evidently was “ departing from ortho- 
doxy.” All that could bo said by those who would fain hope for 
the best was that his book contained no formal apostasy (p. 135). 
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Wliat he wrote a few yeara later on Dante must have made the 
breach itroparable. Ho confessedly follows in the footsteps of 
Voltaire, and speaks in the accents of Leigh Hunt and Landor : — 

“ L’ociivre, jadis intelli^ble et populaire, anjourd’hui t4n6breaBe et 
inexplicable, r&iste, comma le sphinx, aux interrogations des erudits, 
il n’en subsiste que des fragments plus semblables ii des 4uigmes qii’i 
des monuments. 

“ Pour comprendre le Dante, il faudrait ressusciter toute la populace 
Florentine de son dpoque; car ce sbnt ses croyances, ses homes, ses 
populanids et ses impopularitds qu’il a ebantdes. Il est puni par oh 
il a pdchd : il a chantd pour la place publique, la postdntd ne le coni- 
prend pa”. 

“Tout ce qu’on peut comprendre, e'est que le podme exclusivemcut 
Toscan du Dante dtoit une es]idce de satire vengeresse du podte et de 
I’homme d’etat centre lea homraes et le partis aux quels il iivait voud sa 
haine. L’ldde dtait mesquine et indigne du pocte La gdnie n’est pus 
nn jouet mis an service de nos petites coldres ; e’est un don de Dieu 
qu’on peut profanor en le ravalant k des petitosses.’’ 

He knows that he will shock the feelings of a whole literary 
school, but he claims, on the strength of having lived for some 
years in Italy, to be more competent to judge than they are. He 
sneers at Ozonam and his companions : — 

“ De jeuncs Franjais se sent dvertuds mamtenont & poursuivre ce qui 
a lassd les Tuscans enx-niuines. Que le Dien de Clioos lour suit piopice I 

“Quant i nous, nous n’avons trouvd, comme Voltain, dans le Dunte, 
qu’un grand inventeur de style, un grand crdiiteur de longue dgard dans 
une conception de tdnebres, un immense fragment de poete dans un 
petit nombre de fragments de vers gravds, plulot qu’dcrits avet le ciseau 
de ce Michel Ange de la podsie , une tnviahtd grossifere qiu descend 
jusqu’au cynismc du mot, et jusqu’4 la crnpule de I’linage , une quint- 
essence de thdologie scliolastique qui s’dldve jusqu’i )a vapoiiaation de 
I’ldde ; enfin pour tout dire d’un mot, un grand bomme et uti mauvais 
livre.” 

The enthusiastic devotion that characterised the “romantic” 
school to which Ozanam belonged was wantmg in an Edgar 
Quinet, and in its place we have a clear visioned insight, and a 
calm though reverential estimate. I quote from Les Bevoluiiona 
d Italie, chap, vii.: — 

“Comme dans cliaqne ddtail d’nne catbddrale roue retrouvez le 
caraetdre de I’ensemble, de mdme dons chaque partie du poeme de 
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Dante vous retronvez en abrdgd toutes les autres. ... II y a dans 
I’enfer des Eclairs d’une joie perdue qui lappellent et entrouvrent le 
Paradis ; il y a dans le Paradis des plaintes lamentables, des propb^ties 
de Aiallieiir conimc si le firmament lui niSme s’abimoit dans le gouffre, 
ct que l’exti6iue doulenr ressaisit lliomme au sein de rextreiiie joie. 

“ Divi'>er par fragiuciits le pocme de Dante, comme on le fait ordinaire- 
luent, c’est le mccoiinaitre , il faut au iiioins suivre une fuis, tout d’une 
haleine, le poete dans ces troia mondes qui se touclient, embiasser d’uu 
Belli regard I’liorizon des t^nibres et de la luniitre, suivre le chemin de 
la torture qni iiiene & la fdlicit^, recueillir tons les dchos de douleur ct 
de joie qui s’appelleut sans trouver de response, et placd au soinmet du 
poeme, s’orienter dans la citd du Dieu et du Demon . il faut entendre 
iine'fois le miserere dva damnds dans lea fleuves de sang, en mcme temps 
que I’liosannab des bienheureur, puisque c’est de ce nidlange que se 
lorme I’accord complet de la Com^die Divine. 

" Qu’cat-ce done que la Comdilie Divine ? L Odyssee du Chrdtien ; un 
voyage dans I’lnfini, nifild d'angoisses et des chants des sirenes ; un 
itindraire de rhoiuiue vers Dieu.” 

The name of M Charles Ijabitte is chiefly memorable for tho 
contribution he has mado to Dante studios in his articles in the 
Sevue des Deux Mondes, subsequently published in a volume with 
tho title La Divine Comidie avani Dante, and in tho study on the 
Genesis and Growth of the Commedia I have acknowledged my 
indebtedness to that work. It lies in tho nature of the case, 
however, that a man could not aceoinidish such a work without 
dwelling, more or less, on the relation of the poet to the predeces- 
sors whose works are analysed with so exhaustive a fulness, and 
one suggestive paragraph may well be quoted as a sample • — 

“On ne dispute plus k Dante le idle iuatteiidu du conqiidiant 
intellectuel que son gdnie a su se cider tout h coup au milieu de la 
baiburie des temps L’auteur de la Divine Comddie ii’est pas pour rieu 
le reprdsentaiit poetiqne du moyen age. Place comme au carrefour de 
cette dre dtr.snge, toutes les routes iiidnent k lui, et sans cesse on le 
retrouve k I’honzon. Societd, intelligence, religion, tout se reflfete en 
lui En pliilosophie il complfcte Saint Tliomas ; cn histoire il est le 
coinmentateur vivant de Viliam ; le secret des sentiments et des 
Iristesse d’olons se lit dans son pocme. C’est un liomiiie complet, k la 
manikre des etrivains de I’antiquitd: il tient I’dpee d’une main, l,i 
plume de I’autre , il est savant, il est diplomatu, il est grand podte. 
Son oeuvre est un des plus vaste monuments de I’espiit humain ; sa vie 
est un combat ; rien u’y manque, les larines, la faim, I’exil, I’aniour, les 
gloires, les faiblesses. Et remarqnez que les intervalles de son inspira- 
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tion, qne le sanvage duretS de son earactere, qne I’aristocratie hautaine 
de son g 4 nie, sont des traits de plus qui le rattachent & son ipoque, et 
qni en mSme temps Ten separent et I’lsolent Oii que yous portiez 
VOS pas dans les londes ingrates dn moyen &ge, cette figure, k la fois 
sombre et lumineuse, apparoit ii vos cdtds comme un guide inevitable.” 

M. Labitte writes, however, as having little or no sympathy 
with Ozanam and his fnends : — 

“ Sans dont il y a sympathie en nous pour ce pass6, raais nous sentoiis 
bien que e’est du passe. Soyons fnanc . la fibre erudite est ici autant 
en jeu que la fibre poetique, la curiosite est aussi eveiliee que I’admiia- 
tion. On est frappe de ces catacombes gigantesqnes, inais on sait 
qu’elles sont Tasile de la mort En un mot, nous compreiions, nous 
expliquons, nous commentons : nous ne croyons plus. . . . Helos 1 ce 
qui nous frappe surtout dans la Btvtne ComMie, ce sont les beaux vers. 
Aussi, nen ne fait du livre de Dante le poeme de notre dpoque.” 

M. Labitte has, however, a special claim to distinction as a 
writer on Dante, as having given a characteristic analysis of the 
Viia Nuova, which had just been translated for the first time into 
French by M. Delecluze : — 

“ C’est le premier en effet de ces livre maladifs et consaerds a la subtile 
analyse d’une faiblesse, d’un penchant, d’une passion ; e’est I’ainS de 
cette faniiile de Werther, de Rend, d’Obermann, d’Adolpbe qui seront 
un produit, particulier et vraiment distinctif, des littdratures modernes. 
Ces types vagues, souffrans, exaltds, dans lesquels des gdiidrations 
entidres se reconnaissent, dtaient k {leu pres ignords a'^ant le Chris- 
tianisme. 

“L’amour explique bien dee cliosesdanslavieltahenne , il exphquetoiit 
un c6td du gdnie de Dante. C’est chez lui un sentiment tout iiouveaii, 
dpurd pas le Chnstianisme, et oil viennent se maner et se fondre par la 
podsie les souvenirs platoniques, la galanterie des conrs d’amour et de 
la cbcvalerie, aveo le mj sticisme scbolastique des thdologieiis On est 
bien loin des roses de Tibulle, du moiiieau de Lesbie, et Auaerdon ne 
reconnoitrait plus cet amour, vHv, de drap noir (Sunn xxiv.) qui ne suit 
que rdpdter : ‘Elle est morte, ma dame est moite.’ ” 

Of all the eccentricities of Dante exegesis, M. Aroiix’s Danfe 
HerUique, Revdlutionnavre et Socialiste is perhaps almost and 
altogether the most eccentric. Its title sufficiently announces 
the thesis which he undertakes to maintain. But there is some- 
thing touching in his account of the way in which he was led 
to his conclusions. He had studied Dante for ten years, and in 
1842 had published a translation, as he pathetically confesses. 
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tritbottt midetstanding him. He set to woik a gain to revise his 
task, and his eyes veie opened. A leading idea came before him 
vrhich all subsequent studies confirmed and developed. He 
adopted — apparently by an independent process of inquiry, as 
he makes no mention of his predecessor — ^Bossetti’s theory of 
a cypher-language. Tlie Vita Nuova is the history of a secret 
Ghibelline society. The philosophy of Dante is that of Averrhoes ; 
his theology that of the Abbot Joachim, the Fraticelli, the Cathari, 
the Patermi; of Fra Dolcmo, of Manichsean and Albigensian 
heretics. The invidioai veri of Sigier were tliat the world uas 
eternal, that Christianity was a fable, that its doctrines were a 
hindrance to true knowledge, that the only wise men were the 
pantheistic philosophers, to whom fiuth was a thing indifferent 
(p. 6). The “ladies who have intelligence of love” (Cam li.) aio 
“ the chiefs of the Ghibelline sect, initiated in the highest degrees 
of the secret doctrine ” (p. 45). 

“Bdatriee, disons-le de suite, est une entite mdtaphysique, elle est 
I’cnsemble dea doctrines syncrdtiqucs do la Gnosis et de Hands 
lepoussdcs, anatliematisde= par I’ilgUsc, doctrine constituant la foi 
hdterodose, aus niystires de laquelle Dante avait dtd iiiitid avec tent 
d’autres, que I'autoritd eccldsiastique, si formidable alors pour qiii 
s’attaquoit i, elle, base et sauvegarde de la socidld, rdihiiB.iit a s’entoiirer 
de tdnebres. Bdatnce est I’esseiice nieme de ces doctrines, leur philo- 
sophie, dout I’fime de Dante est imbue ; elle est son fime elle-nieme, 
lie formant qu’un avec I'objet aimd. Cette 6me, il I’a personifide, il eii 
a fait une tmiitd, en lui donnaiit intelligence, indinoiru et voloiitd, en 
I’appelant Bdatnce, Mane, et Lucie, puis il I’a fait parlet et agir comme 
un dtre rdel, en se complaisant dans son anivre, en la conteniplant en 
dehors de lui-mdme ; cette personnification il en est I’autenr, le/acfeur, 
elle est un miracle assurdment, miracle d’.iudace, de ruse diabolique et 
de gdnie ; tout dans le temple qu’il Im a ddifid n’est que miracles, et 
e’est Dante, bomme erde i I’lniage de Dieu, tnple et un, comme lui, par 
I’lntelligence, la volontd, et la memoire, e’est Dante que est le faetmr 
des miracles, comme il est le Fdre, le Fils et I’esprit de Bdatnce, en qui 
il contemple sa sizygie, son Ennou^ son enteldchie, sou logos ou son 
verbe.” 

That specimen may, I think, suflice. There is something edify- 
ing in the way in which, with this master-key in his hand, he leads 
his reader step by step, through all the poet’s writings, opens all the 
secret treasures of wisdom and knowledge, reads between the lines 
whatever he was resolved to find there, and so remorselessly tears 
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away the veil which had for six centuries concealed the features of 
the great heretic, the great revolutionist^ one might almost say, 
the Antichrist, of the fourteenth century. Osanam and his friends 
are, from his point of view, blinded and self-deceived by their 
fanaticism. He does not name them, indeed, but they are clearly 
in his mind when he speaks of — 

“Les fanatiques du grand poete,ceux qni s’agenouilleraient volontiers 
devant chaque mot tombd de la plume du digne et pieux Dante que 
nous connaissons . . lion Catholique ; plein de ddvotion pour la Samte 
Vierge et affilid au tiers ordre de Saint Francois " 

He has fathomed the mystery of iniquity ; ho will follow up his 
task by a new translation of the Commedta with new notes. 
Meantime he, as a faithful son of the Church, dedicates his book 
to Plus IX , as a “ protestation centre I’crrcur et le mensonge que 
le gome mSme ne saurait absoiidre ” 

I have no means of ascertaining how the Pope received the book 
for which the sanction of his name was thus invoked. The letter 
of Cardinal Maiming eommendmg Father Bowden’s translation of 
Hettinger’s work (p 455), which in fact repioduces Ozanam, is a 
Eufhcient proof that it lias not found adherents among the leading 
representatives of Latin Catholicism. Pius IX. himself gave a 
practical answer to it when he laid a votive wreath on Dante’s 
tomb at Bavenna. 

The Causenes Florentines of M Klackzo, a work of the type of 
Sir Arthur Helps’s Friends in Couned, presents some discussions of 
points ill Dante’s character and poems which will interest most 
students. The defect of the book is, as it seems to me, that it is 
too epigrammatic. The turn of a pointed phrase seems to have a 
fascination for the author which he cannot resist, even when it 
leads him to an untenable paradox. Some of the epigrams are, 
however, sulficiently suggestive, and I quote them as they meet mo. 

Dante is the representative “de toute la grande coiifiiriu de la Pas- 
sion” — “le saint patron della cUta dolente des poetes et des artistes” — 
“un Titan foudroy6 par le destin.” . . . The words" J» dotme paries" 
find their fulfilment in Michael Angelo and Dante. . . . The influence 
of Dante is traceable in Oicagna, Giotto, Fiesoh* (Fra Angelico), but not 
in Michael Angelo’s “Last Judgment.” . . Dante is in all ^ingsthe 
antithesis of Michael Angelo, reproducing all tr.iditional lore, while the 
latter discards iL • . . The Commedta is the one great completed work of 
the Middle A ges, in this happier than Cologne Cathedral or the Summa 
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of Aquinas. . . . The Oommedia, like a Gothic cathedral, is best seen iti 
the moonlight of the soul. . . . Dante’s influence fs scarcely traceable iii 
Italian literature. The amorous servitude of late Italian poetry has led 
to political servitude . . . The Itifemo makes a plastic impression, the 
PurgcUono a pictorial, the Paradito a musical. The first is characterised 
by Its bestianum, the second by its^Zora, the last by its stars . . . “La 
Beatrice des sonnets nous fait I’lrntante impression de I’anonymc, et de 
I’enigme, du masque et du mythe, d’nne personalitd Active, je dirais 
presque une entitd herdtique ”... Dante is the Homer of Ca^olicism 
— “le Newton poetique du inonde sumaturel.” 

I end with a few words from Victor Hugo, sufiiciently charac- 
teristic, which, however, I have been unable to trace to their 
source : “He knocks gravely at the door of the Infinite, and says 
‘ Open, I am Dante.’ ” * 


VI. 


GERMANY. 

The comparatively late date at uhich Germany took its place in 
the commonwealth of Euiopcan literature confines our present 
inquiry within correspondingly narrow limits The first volume of 
Scartazzini’s elaborate Dante tn Germania is an imperial octavo 
of 312 pages, and of these pp 9-31 contain all that has to be said 
on the subject, after an exhaustive and almost microscopic study, 
from the fourteenth century to 1824 The name of Dante occurs 
in Sebastian Brant’s (6 1458, d 1521) edition of yEgnp'a Fables, 
but without anjr evidence that his works were known A treatise 
De Diijnitatibus, by Bartolo da Sussoferrato, was published at 
I..eipzig in 1493, dealing fully with the Canzone which forms the 
subject of the fourth book of the Conmto {Cam. xvi ) Flacius 
Illyncus, one of the most vehement leaders of the Lutheran Re- 
formation, published at Basle (1556) a Cutalogw Tedium Veritatis, 
in which Dante holds a prominent position, and all the passages 
in the Commedta and the De Mmvxrclivd which hear on the 
corruptions of the Roman Church are quoted in the original. It 
IS significant enough that the same city witnessed in 1559 the 
publication of a German translation of the latter treatise by 

^ A fnend (C J P.) callft my attention to a passage in Victor Hugo's Preface to Lei 
Rayons et les Ombres in which he says that ** the Bible has been his book, Virgil and Dante 
bu masten*” 
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Heroldt, 'beforG any edition of tLe book bad been printed in Italy. 
A short biographical notice based upon Boccaccio, in which the 
Tender was told that Dante had written of Hell and Purgatory and 
Paradise and “ many other beautiful things,” may have tended to 
awaken an interest other than polemical. Anyhow, the next 
welcome is given as by a poet to a poet only or chiefly, not by 
reformer to reformer. In 1563 Hans Sachs, the shoemaker-poet 
of Nuremberg (6. X494, d. 1576), tells the tale of Danto’s life. 
The words of that welcome will be read, I think, with some 
interest as the first indication of the place which some three 
centuries later the poet of Florence was to hold in the minds of 
the thinkers and scholars of Germany. I give, I hope, a fairly 
adequate version : ^ — 

“ Aligliierias, known as Dante, 

Famous as a laureate poet, 

In the town of Florence dwelt he, 
hluch hy men levered and honoured. 

But by troop of foes most bitter 
tVas his fair fame foully slandered. 

From the city him they banished s 
Then at Pans long he tarried, 

Student in the famous college. 

There of Art he was the master, 
pjard and poet nobly gifted. 

Many a wondrous poem wrote he, 

Notably a book that telloth, 
tVlth all full and subtle detail. 

Things of Earth and Hell and Heaven ; 

These with artist’s skill be paintcth, 

With keen insight gazing round him : 

Poem that, still held in honour. 

Studied much by many a scholar: 

Then fioni Franco ho took his journey, ^ 

And Can Grande gave him shelter.” 

There is nothing very lofty or in the grand style there I do 
not think it probable that the writer know more of Dante than he 
leamt from Heroldt’s book, but the words have an honest ring in 
them, and show that he looked on the poet rather than the con- 
troversialist, and gave his greeting to the eovrano poda as one who 
was a greater Meidersinger than he or any of his forerunners could 
claim to be. 

1 0>/ Nar 1579, V >. The title of the poem ie Danin, der Poet van Fbma. 

YOL. U. 2 a 
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As it vroB, however, the poet Temained in the background of 
German thought, and Dante vaa still chiefly knoAvn as the author 
of the Ee Monarcldd. Of that book four more editions were pub- 
lished between i6og and 1618, while as yet not a single copy had 
issued from any Italian pi css. 

The }eax 1755 was memorable for the first edition of the 
Cmnmedia in Germany, edited by Ificcolo Ciangulo and published 
at Leipzig, and, as a natural sequel, a volume of Essays on the 
Character aatd Woths of the Chief Italian Poets by J. N. Mcinliard 
(Berlin, 1763), in which 180 pages were given, it is said, with a 
lair measure of knowledge and insight, to those of Dante. The 
work was favourably leviewed by Lessing. That critic, however, 
though ho quotes H. 11. 7-9 in a criticism on Klopstock (Lett. ii. 
17, p. 254, ed. 1841), does not appear to have been familiar with 
Ins wiitings, and has left nothing in the sliape of an estimate. If 
ho had, we may fear, looking to the dominant characteristics of the 
man, that it would have been somewhat after the manner of Voltaire 

In tlie matter of translation, however, Germany had the stait 
of England in tlio piose version of the whole Commedia by 
Bachenschwanz in 1 767, of the Inferno by Jageman in 1780. They 
have passed, as Boyd and Rogers have passed in England, into the 
region of oblivion, ha\ iiig done their little work of at least bringing 
the name of Dante within the horizon of German students. In 
spite of this, however, no trace of the Florentine poet is found 
in Schiller, not even in the prose writings, such as the essays on 
art, poetry or culture generally, in which such a reference to them 
w’ould hafe naturally suggested itself to one who was acquainted w ith 
the poet’s writings.' With Schiller’s greater contemporary, there was 
in the earlier stages of his growth, the same absence of any refer- 
ence to the poet of whom men now debate whether he or Goethe 
were the greatest, whom all admit to have been the representative 
poet of the Zeitgeist of his own time, as Goethe was partly of 
that of the eighteenth, yet more of that of the nineteenth century. 
The licdieniseke Eetse, written circ. 1790, show no trace of any wish 
to halt at Florence or Ravenna for the sake of the memories which 
made those cities sacred, and the traveller presses on to the 
classical and artistic interests of Rome and Ifaples. Even at 

^ ScartazziDi calls attention 0 >* to the curlons fact that Schiller and Goethe correspond 
in February 1798 on the merits of ttrza nma os a form for poetry, and that neither of them 
lueniioos Bante. 
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Assisi he turns from the two churches urith all their memories of 
St. Francis and Giotto without a word of notice, and hastens with 
a passionate classicolism to the Temple of Minerva, which stands 
in the piazza of that town. The mind of Goethe had, at an early 
age, cast off the traditional Protestantism of Germany. It had 
scarcely felt even the touch of artistic sympathy with the 
Catholicism of an earlier period, still less of any real reverence for 
the truths of which it was for a time the representative. He gave 
himself, eliminating the thought of God, eliminating any real 
sympathy with humanity, to the work which ho pursued con- 
sistently through a long and prosperous life of self-culture. Ho 
two types of life and character could be more contrasted than 
those of the two poets of Weimar and of Florence. The former, like 
the latter, takes his place among the creative master-spirits of the 
world. Ho pursued his lonely pathway through the ovia Pieridum 
loco, and wrote things hard to be understood. The Faiut and the 
Ckymmedia have this at least in common, that each is an instance 
of Goethe’s own maxim that all great works are the growth of 
solitude f that each is the outcome of a man’s life j that this is 
what ho has to say as to the nddles of the world in which he lives. 
The last word of Dante, after a passionate and unselfish love, after 
devotion to a political ideal of righteousness, after accepting the 
faith of Christ and following it into all its traditional and 
scholastic do\ elopments, after claiming fellowship with the saints 
of God and with sinners who repented, after a life of poverty 
and exile, was found in the Paradiso. The last word of Goethe, 
after the wide experience of passions that were, to say the least, 
not unselfish, after the placid ease of Weimar, with scarcely a 
touch of a self-forgetting love of country or of mankind, or of 
individual men and women, from first to last, is found in the 
second part of Faus#.* 

And the outcome of this antipathetic nature, when the name of 
Dante was brought into prominence by the writers of the so-called 
“ Homantic ” school, of whom I shall have next to speak, was seen 
in the tone of bitterness and scorn with which Goethe always 
speaks of the author of the Commedia, It is from first to last 

1 The closing scene of the Fattsi seems almost a deliberate travesty of the Para^i^t jurf 
as the opeuttg scene is of the Prologue to the Book of Job| Gretdwa taking the idaoe of 
Beatrice» 
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an echo of the voids with vhich the Epicnieans of all ages hare 
spoken of the foUoweis after righteousness : — 

“He professeth to have the knowledge of God, and he oalleth himself 
the child of the Lord. He was made to reprove our thoughts. He is 
ifiievovta unto us even to behold; for his life is not like other men’s, 
Ills ways are of another fashion.” — Wud. Sol., li. 13-15. 

When at Rome in May 1787, he summed up his judgment of 
the Commedia in the words that the “Inferno was abominable, 
the Purffaiorio doubtful, the Paradiso tiresome” (Scart., Germ., i. 
p. 20). In his Conversations milt, EcJcermann, he shows his 
scholar a bust of Dante and says that “ ho looks as if he came out 
of Hell” (i. 1 1 8). “To you,” he added, “the study of this poet 
13 absolutely forbidden by your father- confessor.” His “ rhyme 
system,” ho says elsewhere, “ made liim unintelligible ; he was 
not a talent, but a nature" (i. 120). He says of him in words which, 
though true, seem to be disparaging in their intent, that “ though 
lie appears great to us, ho has the culture of centuries behind him ” 
(li. 27). 

To pass from the titanic power, not without its demonic element, 
of the poet of Weimar to the men of letters who were grouped as 
the Romantic school, is to descend to a lower level. To them, 
however, it was, much more than to him, that Germany was in- 
debted for the first introduction of the name and fame of Dante. 
A. W. Von Sclilogel, who won an early fame by his translation of 
Shakespeare (1797-1810), appeared also at a still earlier date 
(1795) as a translator of selected portions of each cantique of the 
Commedia, and wrote an essay on Dante in Burger’s Academte der 
Scltmer Redehunste. These I have not seen, but his Lectures on 
Dramatic Literature delivered at Vienna in 1808, though the 
subject did not bring the works of Dante directly within his 
horizon, show that he was familiar with the Commedia and looked 
on it with a loving and reverent appreciation, of which I select a 
few examples. He has been speaking of the imitation of the 
Greek and Latin classics which characterised the earlier re- 
naissance : — 

“With the great poets and artists it was otherwise. However strong 
their enthusiasm for the ancients, and however determined their purpose 
of entering into competition with them, they were compelled by their 
independence and originality of mind to strike out a path of their own. 
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ftTtd to impress upon tbeir productions the stamp of their o\ni genius. 
Such vras the case with Dante among the Italians, the father of modem 
poetry. Acknowledging Virgil for his master, he has produced a work 
which, of all others, most differs from the ^neid, and, in our opinion, far 
excels its pretended model m power, trath, compass, and profundity ’* 
(p. 20, ed. Bobu). 

In another passage (p. 80) he notes that .iTlschylus, “in the 
singular strangeness of his images and language, resembles Dante 
and Shakespeare.” lie couples Dante with Homer as instances of 
“ high cultivation and practice in art,” even in the poets, who 
are usually looked on as “children of nature, devoid of art or 
school discyihne ” (p. 359). He finds 111 Dante, as 111 Sh.ikespeare, 
“a profound view of the inward hfe of nature and her inyoteiious 
hemg”(p 396).' 

In Fiedeiick Von Schlegel, in whom the reverence for the 
past and the yearning after something wider and deeper than the 
popular Lutheranism of Germany led to his conversion to the 
Church of Romo, wo have less of the mere man of letters, and 
more of the profound thinker than in his brother. In his Philo- 
sophy of History ho comes acioss the union of the “ tendency 
towards the absolute” which characterised “the art and poetry 
as well as the science of the Middle Age ” with the fantastic spirit 
which in v.irious forms mingled with it and them : — 

“The singular manner, indeed, in which the Italian j^net Dante ha», 
in his mighty poem of visions, u herein he displays the most masterly 
and classical condensation of language and the profoundest poetical art, 
contiived to sustain, in his prt^iess through the three legions of the 
invisible wuild, that fantastic spirit, next, the stern maxim of the 
Ghihelliue state policy and a congenial worship of Roman antiquity, 
and has managed to unite all these qualities with the subtle distinctions 
ot the scholastic philosophy. This singular manner, indeed, has never 
been an object of general imitation, nor has it opened a path to the 
subsequent labours of art. But this w'ork will ever remain an extra- 
ordinary, wonderful, and charactenstic monument, wbereiii the peculiar 
spirit of this first scholastico-roraantic epoch of European art and science 
IS displayed in a most remarkable manner.” 

The Cosmos of Alexander Von Humboldt presents a testimony of 
a different kind, from one who was a man of science rather than a 

1 In jSoj a W Schlegel translated several of the Minor Poems, and in a paiw in the 
Cacmna Atkadum {tAK 1798 - 1800 ) groups Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe as “the tn- 
/ahum of moderu poetry i the first of the three being recognised as the prophet of 
Catholicism.** 
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man of letters. His plan led him to dwell on the effect of the 
visible universe in drawing out the powers and emotions of man’s 
mind, and he notes the supreme excellence which, in this respect, 
is manifested in Dante as an observer . — 

“ When the glory of the Aramaic Greek and Boman dominion — or, I 
might almost say, when the ancient world had passed away, we find in 
the great and inspired founder of a new era, Dante Alighieri, occasional 
manifestations of the deepest sensibility to the charms of the terrestrial 
life of Nature, whenever he abstracts himself from the passionate and 
subjective control of that despondent mysticism which constituted the 
general circle of his ideas.” 

He proceeds to notice the “inimitable grace” of the pictures of 
the dawn and the “tZ tremolar delta marina” {Pvrg. i. 115-117), 
of the storm after the battle of Campaldino (Pttrg. v. 109-127), 
of the pincwood of Bavenna and the songs of birds (Purg xxviii. 
1-24), of the river of light (Par. xxx. 61-69). His suggestion on 
this last description is not, 1 think, found elsewhere ; — 

“ It would almost seem as if this picture had its origin in the poet’s 
recollection of that peculiar and rare phosphorescent condition of the 
ocean when luminous points appear to ri^e from the breaking waves, 
and, spreading themselves over the surface of the waters, convert the 
liquid plam into a moving sea of sparkling stars ” (ii. p. 41 8X 

In the year 1824, Scartazziiii, as I have said above, recognises a 
new starting-point. The period of neglect or supercilious criticism 
comes to an end, and one of reverence, admiration, and exhaustive 
study begins. His account of the labours of German scholars 
during the sixty years that have followed fills the remainder of his 
volume. Translations of the Conmedia by Kopisch, Kanne- 
giesser, "Witte, Fhilalethes (the tioni de ^ume of John, King of 
Saxony), Josefa Von HofiBnger, of the Minor Poems by Witte and 
Krafft, endless volumes and articles on all points connected with 
Dante’s life and character, the publications of the Deutsche Dante- 
Gesellschaft from 1867 to 1877, present a body of literature which 
has scarcely a parallel in history. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the Germans have taught Italians to understand and appreciate 
their own poet, just as they have at least helped to teach English- 
men to understand Shakespeare. Out of the vast range of matter 
thus presented I must content myself with selecting a few of the 
more salient points which touch upon the subject of this Study. 
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I. The Laeocbs of Kabl 'Witte. — I doubt whether the history 
of men of letters presents a more complete instance of devotion to 
a single work than that of the Dantophilist whom I have just 
named. For more than sixty years he consecrated his life to the 
studies, the results of which, after appearing in countless journals 
and Transactions, have be’cn collected by the author in his Dante 
Forschungen. Nothing has been too great or too small for him. 
He has collated the text of MSS., hunted out lost sonnets in the 
libraries of Italian cities, translated both the Conimedia and the 
Minor Poems, has reviewed well-nigh every work on Dante that 
appeared for forty years, and has thrown himself with a profound 
insight and sympathy into the poet’s mind and character. As the 
result of this labour of love, he has left, as his chief contribution to 
Dante litei.ature, an essay on what ho calls “ Dante Misunderstood ” 
( Ueber das MissvereiandnUs Dantes). I have been largely indebted 
to that essay, and to other papers in which the same theory of 
the trilogy of Dante’s life has been developed, in my own life 
of the poet and m my study on the Qenem and Growth of the 
Commedut, but it may bo well to give its substance in a slightly 
abiidgod form in the writer’s own words : — 

“Already in the tender years of innocence Dante had opened his heart 
to love; but a love so pure and chaste and holy, that it would be hard 
to say whether it were roused by the child Beatrice, or whether the boy 
had given to her, as the visible symbol of his Creator, the fervent devo- 
tion with which he looked on his Father m Heaven. The Vita Nuova 
IS the product of the filial love thus originated. 

“ But when the poet reached the age of manhood, and Beatrice was 
token from him, he mourned long time for her, as men mourn fora lost 
innocence Then at last, allured by new charms, he thinks tliat he has 
refonnd his first love in the glances of the donna gentile. In these new 
promises of consolation, however, his first affection is felt to be passing 
from his tlioughls and he is entirely occupied with the new consoler, 
which is Philosophy. Of this new love mingled with bitter gnef we 
have the record in the Amoroso Convito, a love unquiet and full of pain, 
because for the peace of filial resignation there had come in desires more 
impetuous. These the peaces of his new mistress could not satisfy. 

“ Thus is Alighieri lecl to speculate on all things that present them- 
selves to his mind — on justice, valour, magnanimity, to defend and 
explain his views on the ordinances of ci\il polity, on the chief events of 
his time, to employ Lis life to realise m act what had come before bis 
mind as true ideabty. It is precisely at this tune that he enters on 
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Itublic life, and piobobly that he conects and formulates Lis thoughts 
on language and poetrj. 

“ But then the rage of parties threatens to draw him into the whirlpool 
of worldly cares and unbridled passions, and Philosophy to reveal to 
him that other aspect of her face which she turns away far from this 
lower world. And therefore, turning his back on earthly allurements, 
and on the scene of furious conflicts, he sets himself to climb the steepest 
paths of speculation, if so he might come to gaze upon the Sun of eternal 
truth, to know the very essence of the Deity. This he essays to do by 
natural reason, but soon he is conscious of his feebleness ; he sees that 
he has taken a wrong path, that only Bevelation could guide him to a 
happy issue. Having already iii some measure strayed from the religion 
of Christ, the three virtues that are char.icteristic of it are lacking to 
him, and lower passions drag him forciblv into the darkness of our 
stormy life. He is fast bound by present things and their delights ; he 
does not hope in the coming kingdom of (lod ; he becomes the prey of 
an ill-regulated self-love. Inste.ad of believing and submitting himself 
to Divine Bevclatioii, his philosophic pnde dazzles him, and he thinks 
that reason is sufficient to penetrate to the lowest abysses of the Infinite. 
Lastly, instead of love, there is hatred, which inflames him against his 
emng brothers, and makes him the slave of the spirit of faction, envy, 
and intolerance. 

“And then, lol the grace of Ood begins to rekindle in his breast the 
light of religion, and he repents of his abandonment to philosophic 
pnde ; his first faith and his first love for his Beatrice revive in him 
more glowing than ever, and on the very day on which the Divine 
Bedeemer had wrought salvation for mankind, the poet is restored to 
freedom m his inmost being, save that his sin still weighs upon his 
conscience ; nor can he, accoiding to the Church’s teaching, enter into 
the glory of Heaven except by feeling, in a broken and contrite heart, 
a profound grief for the impiety committed by him in depaitiiig from 
God ; by cleansing himself, by due expiation, from the stains which had 
defiled ^e native divine purity of his soul — contnlio, talisfacUo.” 

It will be lemembercd that in all this Witte writes as a 
Lutheran, and has therefore no polemic motive, such as may, 
consciously or unconsciously, have influenced men like Ozanam, 
Hettinger, or Manning, leading him to vindicate Dante’s Catho- 
licity. Substantially we have seen he comes to the same con- 
clusion as they do, but it is the distinguishing merit of his theory, 
considered as a working hypothesis, that it takes in all, or well- 
nigh all, the phssnomena which the problem presents, instead of 
resting, as the writers I have named, and those of the opposite 
Behoof like Sossetti and Aroux, have done, in a partial and one 
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aded induction. Its completeness has so far 'ivon, at least, the 
general assent of most of the great Dante experts both in Germany 
and other parts of Europe, notably of Scartazzini, the only writer 
whose lifelong devotion and all-devouring exhaustiveness place 
him on the samo line as Witte. 

2. The Tbanslation of Philalbthes. — Tlie phamomcnon of a 
Version of such a poem as the Commedia by a sovereign ruler is, as 
far as I know, unique in literature. Here also there was the life- 
long devotion without which success in such a work — such success 
as John, King of Saxony, has attained — is altogether impossible. 
Born in 1801, ho succeeded his father, Maximilian, in 1854, and 
died in 1872. The translation was at first printed jirivately by 
instalments in 1828-40, and has since been republished (1865) 
in a collected form. 

1 quote from the preface to the second edition a few words that 
express the feeling of the translator for his author : — 

“Dante,” he write”, “has for a long time been one of the writers 
whom 1 hare most loved, and the very difficulties which he presented 
were for me a new atlruction to cunseir.ite myself to him with an ever- 
growing and more living affection. The special impress of a man in 
the highest degree standing apart fcom every other, in a time entirely 
different fiom eveiy other, ... a language vhich so far presented a' 
hindrance to the pout’s genius, inasmuch as he had to be the first to create 
It, Its high moral elevation and its infinite elaboration m execution, 
were alnays to me au iiresistible attiacUon. The Dtvina Commedia has 
alnajs picsented to me the aspect of a Gothic cathedral, nhere the 
exaggeialioiis of ornament may sometime offend our more icfined taste, 
uhile the sublime and austere impression of the whole, and the exquisite 
finish and vaiicty of detail-, fill our mind with wonder. The one no 
less than the other are liMug products of a period feitile in movement, 
of that Middle Age which we have now began once luoie to hold in 
honour.” 

3. Wbgele's (F. X.) Leben Dante. — As the version of Phila- 
lethes among translations, so is the work bearing tins title among 
the biographies of Dante. In thoroughness, insight, freedom 
from triviality or unprofitable discussion of what lias been said 
by others, it presents itself os a model of all that the life of a 
great poet ought to be. 

I select a few samples of the thoughts which seem to me most 
pregnant with a suggestive light : — 
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“We recognise in tliia union” (of the real and the ideal lii Dante’s 
treatment of Beatrice) “ one of the master-strokes of the Divine Comedy. 
We must not forget that it is no saint of the Church, no one with an 
authority that would prevail with an outsider, but only his own beloved 
one that the poet sought to glorify, and that in the region where he had 
actually experienced her power. The natural and artistic elements of 
this combination have, perhaps, best been grasped by Raphael, who, if I 
am not altogether misti^en, has beyond doubt liad Dante’s Beatrice in 
his thoughts in his well-known personification of Theology. 

“The political and moral condition in which Dante would have 
maintained his country, or to which rather he would have brought her 
back, IS to be recognised most clearly in the indications which are found 
in the several ps'-sages of the poem on the destinies and the state of 
Florence. He rejects altogether the democratic principle, and seeks its 
golden age in the first half of the twelfth ccntuiy, when the power of 
the nobles w’as yet unbroken, and the popolo lived in happy obscurity, 
and a simple and pure morality ruled them. Tins view ot Dante must 
seem to us all the more important because it brings before u°, in a single 
instance, his judgment upon the whole civic development of Upper It.ily. 
He clung to Florence with a love which nothing could destroy ; here 
he had looked in closest proximity on the workings of the democratic 
spirit, hod experienced them in his own person, and had become their 
victim So we comeat the outset on the decided aiistocratic feudal 
character of the poet, which we have alieady ascribed to him ” (p 565). 

“ For the endeavour after the unity of his people Dante spoke tlie first 
and the decisive word, which can never now be stifled It was the 
well-deserved expiation of the wrong done to the living patriot when 
the nation, nearing the completion of its unity, proclaimed to the 
listening world, with the wide-echoing trumpet-note of a national 
festival, the six-hundredth anniversary of the birthday of her greatest 
8on”(p. 575): 

Elsewhere he claims for Dante a foremost place among the 
restorers of Latin literature : — 

“It is not too much to say that Dante was the first to giie a true 
living reality to the name of VirgiL He has good ground for calling 
him his master, and for speaking of the long study and the great love 
which he has given to his poems. In like, though less intimate, rela- 
tions he stands to Lucan and Statius, to Cicero and Horace, and especially 
to Ovid, whose Metamorphoses, together with the ASneid, furnish him 
with the richest supply of materials. . . . We do not, however, say that 
he shared unreservedly the one-sided passionate surrender to classical 
studies which characterised the fourteenth and fifteenth century of 
Italian history. Quite the reverse of this. He seems to have known 
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liiB nation bo nrell tiiat he Lad a forecast of that one-sidedness, and 
therefore strove with all the energy of which his nature u as capable to 
establish a healthy equilibrium through the cultivation of a national 
literature, especially that of prose applied to the treatment of scientific 
subjects. His warning voice, however, was as that of one crying in the 
wilderness. 

• ••■•••as 

“The man from whom modem history takes its start, Machiavelli, 
learnt from none of his predecessors so much as from Dante. This is clear 
to any one familiar with his writings, and one scarcely needs to know 
that he, with the ancient classics, was his favourite author. The two 
men have, in spite'of all differences in their natures, essential points of 
contact in their views and aims. Machiavelli, like Dante, rejects the 
republican principle, and presses forward to tlie political unity of Italy. 
It Dante strives to attain that end through the legitimate Boman im- 
penum, it was that he lived in the thirteenth century of the Middle 
Ages, a thioiigh and through ideal nature Machiavelli sighs, os a far- 
sighted seel ot the newer age, after a new prince, a revolutionary despot, 
who with fire and sword sliidl bring his people to their senses, and 
smiles at the cosmopolitanism of his forerunner ” (p. 604). 

“When Dante himself brands with infamy the degeneracy of his 
nation, we might hold his judgment as unjust from the very fact that it 
had given binh to a character so strong as Ins own. But of a truth he 
was lor a long time the last of that type. How far below him stands 
Petrarch ! Petrarch was a man of letters, his life the brilliant hie oi 
a man of letters, 111 which self consciousness and self-seeking played 
a great part. Dante was a statesman and a scholar ; his poetry is 
without any woildly aims, solely and entirely the fruit of his inner 
impulse and his spintual development Petrarch was a man of the 
understanding, cold-blooded in his very entiinsiasm, and knew how to 
make conipioinises with everybody. Dante held fast to his convictions 
and would make no concession to circumstances. So it was that the 
one led a comfortable and brilliant life, and, at the end of his days, 
left the world probably with regret ; the other died poor and in exile, 
but, without doubt, assured aud restful in himself. 

“ It is not uncommon for the spirit of a dying age to rouse itself yet 
once more to maintain its falling supremacy. In this sense it was that 
Dante took the field. He could not stay the fall of the de< aymg Middle 
Age, but he has built for it a colossal monument, the like of which is 
found nowhere else on the border-land whicli commands the last view 
of a world-period coming to its close. In the Divina, Comiuedia he has 
chanted the swan-song of the Middle Ages " (p 612). 

4. Jos£FA Von Hoffinger. — I note this name chiefly on 
account of the verses which I have translated, and which seem to 
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me to give an estimate new in cliaracter, and from the standpoint 
of a clear-sighted and sympathising woman, of Dante’s relations 
with his wife The history of the writer of these lines is, how- 
ever, remarkable enough to be worth telling.' 

Born in 1820 at Vienna, the daughter of a Government official 
(Regtei-unguratk), she developed in early life powers of an unusual 
order. In 1848 she was appointed as the second mistress of the 
highest institution for female education in that city. Failing 
health compelled her to retire in 1858. In 1866 she took an 
active part in nursing the sick and wounded during the great 
war between Austria and Prussia. The work overtasked her 
strength, and she died m tiie September of that year, after some 
months of suffering, heroically borne. From 1840 she had been 
a student of the Commedta, and the effect of that study, with 
her as with thousands of others, had been to deepen and ennoble 
her inner life. She studied theology under the guidance of men 
like Dullinger and Veith. Devotion to the poet took with her, 
as with so many, the form of a wish to reproduce him in her own 
language. She hesitated between her strong desiio and the con- 
sciousness of her own want of power. At last, in October 1863, 
she began and completed her whole work — so rapid a performance 
of so great a task is, I think, without a paiallel — in sixteen months. 
The poem of which I have spoken seems to me well worthy of 
being more widely known. It has the interest of being the one 
woman’s view of Dante’s home-life (Miss Maria Rossetti's Shadow 
of Dante excepted) that has come within the lange of my reading, 
and as stewing what a faithful and loving nature pictured to 
itself as a tiue representation of that life. 

DANTE’S WIFE. 
raoM A womah’s poist ov view. 

(Frow iht German of Jotefa Yon Iloffinger.) 

Ox every tongue u Beatrice’s name : 

01 thee, much sorrowing one, no song doth tell ; 

The pang of parting like a keen dart came, 

And pierced thee with a wound invisible ; 

Art brings her incense only to the fsir, 

Virtue most wut her crown in Heaven to wear. 


1 I take my narrative from an obituary notice by V A. Huber, wbo« History o/Et^ah 
Viaversiiut u well known to moat atooenta, in the D. Gtstll. 11 . pp 383-394. 
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E’en he, for whom thou didit thy harden beU| 

By not one word hie love for thee revealed. 

His wallings o’er his country ail might hear ; 

For thee those lips so eloquent were sealed ; 

And so on him and thee oold hearts cast blame, 

Kot knowing silent grief brings worthiest fame. 

The deepest wound still shrinks from slightest touch, 

It feeds upon itself in secret pain ; 

The breath of words but makes it more from much ; 

A beggar dumb the sufferer must remain : 

The keenest pang, which language fails to reach, 

Finds, in hal^broken sobs, its only speech. 

They know not, when each nerve with anguish thrills^ 

How palsied sinks the artist’s expert hand. 

And, where sharp sorrow all the spirit Alls, 

The poet’s Ups no utterance may command : 

, Life’s bitterest moments find no voice in song ; 

Groans only tell of hearts opprest with wrong. 

'* From all thou Invest beat thou soon must part ; ” * 

So ran the broken speech of his lament ; 

Far off that greeting came from grief-worn heart, 

To the true wife, his faithful helpmate, sent ■, 

A farewell glance from eyes whence flowed no tears, 

Hiy with vain longings through the lonely years. 

“ The pilgrim’s grief, when sound the evening bells, 

The day that he has bid dear friends Good-bye ; ” ’ 

Thus through the soul thrill memory’s magic spells- 
The sorrow-stifled germ of melody ; 

A cry of anguish, melting into sighs, 

Tells of the throbbing heart’s dull miseries. 

Yes, thou brave woman, mother of his sons, 

'Twas thine to know the weight of daily care ; 

’Twas thine to understand those piteous tones. 

Thine much to suffer, all in silence bear ; 

How great thy grief, thy woes bow manifold, 

God only knows — of them no song bath told. 

S Hettingbb, Fbakz. Dantes Divina Commedia • tie Scope 
and Value. Edited by H. S. Bowden, 1886.— Short of a formal 
Vatican decree of canonisation, the volume which bears this title 
comes as near as may be, in itself and in its history, to an official 
recognition of Dante’s catholicity and soundness in the faith. The 
Advoeaiua Dioiboh has been heard in the person of Aroux, and Dr. 
Hettinger, Professor of Theology in the University of Wurzburg^ 

X Par, xvii. s^ * Parr- vm. «-«. 
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appears as counsel for tlie defence. It is translated into English 
by Father H. S. Bowden of the Oratory. It is commended by a 
circular letter from the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster in 
■words of glowing eloquence which I have already quoted. 

As if to crown all these with the highest authority, we have, if 
not a Papal utterance ex cathedrd, at least a formal public act on 
the part of the successor of St Peter. “ In 1857 Pius IX himself 
placed a wreath on the tomb of Dante at Ravenna” (p. 346). 
Coupling these facts with the strong impulse given to the study of 
Aquinas by the present Pontiff, with his known personal devotion 
to tlie Commedia, with the early anticipation of a Sancte Dantes, 
Ora pro nobis in the elegy of De’ Fantinelli (p. 413), with the 
language of Rosmini and Silvio Pellico, it seems to need only a 
slight extension of the doctrine of development for the Latin 
Church to take yet one step farther and formally to place the namo 
of Dante on her list of saints. One feels almost tempted to com- 
pose a Latin collect for May 15, or a Commemoration, like that in 
honour of Bishop Ken, with which Cardinal Newman sought in 
his earlier years to enrich the Anglican Prayer-Book. Anyhow, it 
would seem a better experiment in hagiology than the canonisation 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Dr. Hettinger’s volume is an elaborate study of the Commedia 
from the standpoint of the Summa Tlieologica, illustrated by copious 
extracts from both. So far it follows in the steps of Ozanam. It 
is, perhaps, a more elaborate work than Dante et la Philomjfiiie 
Ccdholiqne; it lacks, I think, something of the devout glow with 
which that volume is inspired. 

Dr. Hettinger’s work, exhaustive as it is, does not present many 
passages for quotation. I select a few by way of sample of his 
general estimate of Dante’s character and genius : — 

“ Two works only, in ancient and modem times, can claim comparison 
with the Dvotna Commedia — Homer’s Ikacl and Goethe’s Faust, The 
nearest in matter and form, though still its inferior, is Faust, It is 
the only German poem which unites, under the figure of Faust, man’s 
present efforts and his final end. It is a comedy, but, as Schelliiig 
remarks, far more in the sense of Aristophanes, and divine in another 
and more poetic acceptation of the word. But granted that Goethe in 
genius and culture was Dante’s equal, both as a poet and in other 
respects, yet he lacked the creative power necessary to develop his idea. 
His ideal world is purely allegorical, and his images of it, though 
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artistically drawn, are arbitrary and well-nigh unintelligible. Most 
poets clothe their ideas in allegorical foriutf, whose unreality is apparent 
throughout, and the illusion entirely fails. Dante’s figures, on the con- 
trary, have a real existence, independent of their allegorical significance, 
and they themselves, more than their antitypes, speak to our imagina- 
tion. With him we tread upon sure ground, and are surrounded by 
realities. Goethe’s world, displayed in FaMt, may be richer in ideas, 
more varied in form, than that of Dante, but the problem of the Universe 
which he proposes to unriddle is never solved. Wreck and dissolution 
of body and soul alike are, with Faust, the only end ui this life. Dante, 
oil the other hand, sees oue eternal purpose traced uiul developed in all 
things, and man, thiough tlie Hedeeiiier, winning Ins nay to God. Nor 
can the fragmentary form of Fault compare with the organised complete- 
ness ol D.uite’s poem. 

• ••••«••• 

“Thus in Dante’s hands tlie real Beatrice and her spirit idealised form 
one character. From their first meeting in cliildhood to that when she 
smiles upon him for the last time from the bosom of God, slie is mani- 
fested in a gradual process of transfiguration and glorification It is her 
form which gives dramatic interest and movement to the whole process 
of absolution, purification, illumination, and beatification In her 
theology and poetry, speculation and phantasy, are wonderfully united.” 

7. J. A. SoAHTAZZiKL — The name of this writer might seem to 
claim a place under the head of Italian rather than German Dante 
literature. He is, however, emphatically a man utriusque linfjua 
jperiiua. On the one hand we have his Italian Commentary on the 
Commedia, beyond all question the most elaborate and exhaustive 
in any language, and the Dante in Germania, which has so largely 
contributed to the completeness of the present section of this essay. 
On the other, he has published his Life of Dante in German, was 
the editor of the last volume of the JaJirhuclier of the German 
Dante Society, and contributed some of his most valuable papers to 
its third and fourth volumes. 

I am, I need scarcely say, very largely indebted to him both as 
a commentator and a biographer. In each of these regions he 
brings together the results of an omnivorous range of reading. 
Nothing that has been written about Dante in German or Italian 
seems to have escaped him. He discusses conflicting theories of 
the man and of his works, of single passages or isolated phrases, 
and for the most part comes to a true and sensible conclnsion. 
On the other hand, it must, I think, be admitted that he excels 
rather in thus analysing and bahuicing wh.at has been said by 
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otheis than in emhodying his o\7n thoughts in forcible and 
pregnant ‘words, and I do not find in him so many passages that 
present themselves for quotation as I do in Wcgelo. I select one 
or two of the most suggestive from the Life of Dcmte ; — 

“The Vila Nuom belongs to the list of those writings, in the highest 
degree interesting and attractive, which reveal, with childlike simplicity, 
the heart of the writer, his innermost thought and feeling. It is an 
autobiography lui generii. As a whole, literature, in the widest sense, 
possesses only one Imok which may be compared with Dante’s prfmitiee 
as an author : tlie Gon/etnotit nf Augustine. In the one, as in the other, 
there is the same intensity of feeling, the same prominence of subjective 
individuality, the same dcptli of consciousness” (pp. 302-303). 

“Dante’s poem has expeiienrcd nearly the same fate as the writings 
of tlic authors of the Bible. ' Every age whfeh occupies itself uitli them, 
seeks to find in it its own views, every interpreter his own thoughts. 
E^pecially in the poet’s own country, which, as lay in the natuie of the 
case, occupied itself more thoroughly and diligently with the father of 
its culture and its literature, every tendency and every party has striven 
with all imaginable energy to make the great poet one oi themselves. 
To the ullramontanes Dante iiinst lie an ultramontane ; to the dema* 
gogues, a demagogue ; to the lovers of innovation, an innovator ; to the 
free-thinkers, a Iree-thiiiker j to political parties, a partisan ; to believers, 
a believer; to infidels, an infidel. With such prepossessions mei^ 
have approached the Divtna Commedia, and what wonder then that it has 
been liable to all possible interpretations , that men’s views as to its 
fund.imcntal ideas h.iv e been wide as the poles asunder 1 ” (p. 474). 


vir. 

AMERICA. 

Mr. Longfellow’s translation of the Comnwlia is the most Con- 
spicuous proof that our Transatlantic brethren are not behind 
others in their reverence for the great Florentine. It is far, how- 
ever, from standing alone, and it does not occupy the foremost 
jwsition in order of time. So far as I know, the earliest transla- 
tion of the Vita Nuova into English, The Emhj Life of Dante 
Alighieri, was by an American, Mr. J. Garrow, published at 
Florence in 1846. Another version was printed at Boston by Mr. 
C E. Norton, Sir Theodore Martin and Mr. D. G Rossetti having 
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in the meantime published their Tersibns in 1862 and 1866 re- 
spectively. To Mr. Norton we also owe a fairly full essay on the 
portraits of Dante. An examination of Mr. Longfellow’s version 
does not fall within the scope of the present study, and neither in 
his notes nor in his diary and correspondence is there anything of 
the nature of an estimate which presents itself for quotation. 
One wishes sometimes, as one goes through the rich collection of 
materials of this nature which he has gathered from others, and 
of which I have largely availed myself, that ho had told us what 
he himself thought of the genius and character of the man to 
whom he devoted so many years of loving labour. As some com- 
pensation for the absence of that which is thus lacking, he has 
given us in the sonnets prefixed to the three parts of the Commedia 
a worthy tribute from the foremost poet of the New World to the 
greatest poet-prophet — the noblest rates saeer — of the Old, and 
these I lay before the reader. 

I. HELL. 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 

A labourer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter and cross himself, and on the flooi 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er. 

Far oil the noises of the world retreat ; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Eeoome an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate. 

Kneeling in prayer, and out ashamed to pray, 

Tlie tumult of the time disooneolate 
To inaiticulate murmurs dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait, 

IL PUROATOBY, 

I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 

Of the lung aisles, 0 poet saturnine I 

And strive to make my steps keep pace with thine. 

The air is filled with some unknown perfume ; 

The congregation of the dead make room 

For thee to pass ; the votive tapers shine ; 

Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of pin2, 

The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 

Fiom the confessionals I hear arise 
Beheaisahi of forgotten tragedies. 

And lamentations from the crypts below ; 

2 t 
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Ami then • eelaitial, tliat b^ns 

Witb the pathetio irorda " Althoogh yonr nna 
Mi acorlet be,” rad eodi with ” u the mew.'* 


IIL FABADISE. 

1 lift mine ejee, and all the window! blaze 

With forma of Sainta, and holy men who died. 

Here martyred rad hereafter Verified ; 

And the great Boae upon its leaven diaplaya 

Chriat’a triumph, and the angelic roundelaye, 

With aplendour upon aplendour multiplied ; 

And Beatrice again at Dante’n aide 

No more rebuhea, but emilea her words of pridae. 

And then the organ aounda, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love. 

And benedictions of the Holy Ghost ; 

And the melodious bells among the spires 

O'er all the housetops and through heaven above 
Proclaim the elevation of the Host I 

The defect which I have noted in Longfellow is, however, more 
than balanced by the Eata]/ on Dante which Mr. J. K. Iiowell* has 
published in voL i of ilmon^ my Books. Of that essay, take it all 
in all, it seems no exaggeration to say that it is simply the most com- 
plete presentation of wliat Dante wrote, of what the man himself 
was, that exists in any literature. More subtly penetrating, more 
reverential in its attitude and tone, more loving and complete in 
its knowledge of the whole poem, from the first line of the Inferno 
to the last of the Paradiso, than Dean Church’s essay it could 
scarcely be, and it can never supersede it. The later writer has, 
however, the advantage of reaping where the earher had sown, and 
he gathers into his bam the rich harvest of those labourers who were 
liefore him in the field. There is, accordingly, a wider range of 
knowledge and illustration, a more critical survey of what has 
been done for Dante by others, a fuller discussion of the vexed 
questions that gather round the poet’s life and character. I refer 
the reader to that essay as completing whatever I may have left 

1 Mr. Lowell and Mr. Norton, it may be raeationed, were members of the Dante Qub 
which formed a kind of consultative conunittae donns the progress of Mr L<Sngfellow*s 
translation It has sinoe expanded into a Dante Society at Cambridge, Mass , U.S A., and 
publishes its animal transactions with as unabated vitality. The only society of the 
with which I am acquainted m England consuts of members q{ the University of Oxford, the 
present Pnnapal of St. Edmund’s Hall, now Barlow Lecturer on Dante m the University of 
T.ri>ndon ; but they, unludniy, have not published the result of thmr labours txoept in the form 
of occasional reports In the Ae»demjf, 
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incomplete, and tolling the tale which I have told — (lam thankful 
that for the most part I find myself in agreement with him) — ^with 
a force and vividness to which I am conscious that I can lay no claim. 
I have chosen the closing paragraph of Mr. Lowell’s essay as one of 
the mottos of these volumes. I gather, as a worthy ending for this 
present study, some half-dozen of its more striking passages : — 

“Looked at outwardly, the hfe of Dante seems to have been an utter 
and disastrous failure. What its inward satisfactions must have been, 
we, with the Paradtso open before us, can form some faint conception. 
To him, longings with an intensity which only the won] Dantesque will 
express, to realise an ideal upon earth, and continually bafiled and mis- 
understood, the tar greater part of his mature life must have been labour 
and sorrow. We can see bow essential all that sad experience was to 
him, understand why all the fairy stories hid&the luck in the ugly 
black basket , but to him, then and there, how seemed it 1 

‘ Thou shalt relinquish everything of thee 
Beloved moat dearly ; this that arrow is 
Shot from the bow of exile firet of all ; 

And thou shalt prove how salt a savour hath 
The bread of others, and how hard a path 
To climb and to descend the stranger’s stairs.’ 

“Gome sa di sole/ Who never wet his bread with tears, says 
Goethe, knows ye not, ye heavenly powers ' ” (p. 19) 

“The Viia Nuova traces with exquisite uncousciousness the gradual 
bat certain steps by which memory and imagination transubstantiated 
the woman of flesh and blood into a holy ideal, combining in one 
radiant symbol of sorrow and hope that faith which is the instinctive 
refuge of unavailing regret, that grace of God which higher natures 
learn to find in the trial which posseth all understanding, aud that 
perfect womanhood, the dream of youth and the memoiy of maturity 
which beckons towards the for-ever unattainable. As a contribution 
towards the physiology ol genius, no other book is to be compared with 
the Vtta Nwia. It is more important to the understanding of Dante 
os a poet than any other of his works. It shows him (and that in the 
midst of affairs demanding practical ability and piesence of mind) 
capable of a depth of contemplative abstraction equalling that of a 
Soofi who has passed the fourth step of initiation. It enables us, in 
some sense, to see how, from being the slave of his imaginative faculty, 
he rose by splf-culture and force of will to that mastery of it which 
IS art” (p. 26). 

“ Dsnte is assumed by many to have been a Flatonist, but tliis is not 
true in the strict sense of the word. Like all men of great imagination^ 
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he vas aa idealist, and so far a Platonist as Shakespeare might be proved 
to have been from his sonnets. But Dante’s direct acquaintance with 
Plato may be reckoned at zero, and we consider it as having strongly- 
influenced his artistic development for the better, that, transcendentalist 
ns he was by nature, so much so as to be in danger of lapsing into an 
Oriental mysticism, his habits of thought should have been made 
]iieci8e and his genius disciplined by a mind so severely logical as that 
ol Aristotle ” (p. 33). 

• «••••••* 

“The whole nature of D.'inte was one of intense belief. There is 
proof upon proof that he believed himself invested with a divine 
mission. Like the Hebrew prophets, with whose writings his whole 
soul was imbued, it was back to tlie old worship and the God of the 
faihers tliat be called the people ” (p. 36). 

“ Aa a merely literary figure, the position of Dante is remarkable. Hot 
only 08 respects thoughts, but as respects {esthetics also, his great poem 
stands as a monumeut between the ancient and modem. He not only 
murks, but is in himself, the transition. Artna virumque cano, that is 
the motto of classic song ; the things of this world and great men. 
Dante says, nulyeelim «st homo, not ur; my theme is man, not a man. 
The scene of tlie old epic <iiid drama w.is in this world, and its catas- 
trophe here. Dante lays Ins ''Ccne in the hum.aii soul and his fifth act 
in the otlicr world. He m.akes himself the protagonist of Ins own 
drama. In tlie Commtdia lor the first time Clinstiauity wholly revolu- 
tionises Art, and becomes its seminal principle. But lesthetically also, 
as well as morally, Dunte stands between the old and the new, and 
reconciles them. The tbcine of his poem is purely subjective, modem, 
w hat IS c.illed romantic ; hut its treatment is objective (almost to realism, 
here and there) and it is Iiiuitid by a foim of classical seierity. In the 
siiiiie way die sums up in himself tlie two schools of modem poetry 
which had preceded him, and while essentially lyrical in his subject, is 
epical ill his treatment of it So aho he combines the deeper and more 
abstract leligious sentiment of the Teutonic race with the scientific and 
absolute systematism of tlie Romanic. In one respect Dante stands 
alone. While we can in some sort account for such representative men 
as Voltaire and Goethe (nay, even Shakespeare), by the intellectual and 
moral fermentation of tlieir time, Dante seems morally isolated, and to 
have drawn his inspiration wholly from his own internal resources” 
(P- 37). 

••••••••• 

“ Milton’s angels are not to lie compared with Dante’s, at once real and 
supernatural and the Deity of Milton is a Cdlvinistit Zens, while 
nothing in all poetry approaches the imaginative grandeur of Dante’s 
Vision of God at the conclusion of the Paiadite. In all literary history 
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there is no such figure as Dante, no such homogeneousness of life and 
troth, such loyalty to ideas, such suhlime irrecognition of the unessen. 
tial ; and there is no moral more touching than that the eontempoiaiy 
recognition of such a nature should he summed np in the sentence of 
Florence : Igne eomburatur tie guod moriaiur " (pi 38). 

"As the Gothic cathedral, then, is the type of the Christian idea, so is 
it also of Dante’s poem. And as that, m its artistic unity, is hut the 
completed thought of a single architect, which yet could never have 
been realised except out of the faith and by the contributions of an 
entire people, whose beliefs and superstition, whose imagination and 
fancy, find expression in its statues and its carvings, its calm saints and 
martyrs, now at rest for ever in the seclusion of their canopied niches, 
and Its wanton grotesques thrusting themselves forth from every 
pinnacle and gargoyle, so in Dante’s poem, while it is as personal and 
jieculiar as if it were his private jouinal and autobiography, we can 
yet read the diary and autobiography of the thirteenth century and of 
the Italian people Complete and harmonious in design as his work is, 
it 18 yet no Pagan temple en^hnmng a type of the human made divine 
by trmmpb of corporeal beauty ; it is not a private cbapel housing a 
single saint and dedicate to one chosen bloom of Chiistian piety or 
devotion ; it is truly a cathedral, over who-e high altar bangs the 
emblem of suffering, of the Divine made human to teach the beauty 
of adversity, the eternal presence of the spmtnal, not overhanging and 
threatening, but infonning and sustaining, the material. In this cathe* 
dtal of Dante’s there are side-chapels, ns is lit, w ith altars to all Christian 
virtues and perfections ; but the great impression of its lending thought 
is that of aspiration for ever and ever. In the three divisions of the 
poem we may trace something more than a fancied analogy with a 
Christian basilica. There is first the ethnic fore-court, then the pniga- 
torial middle-space, and last, the holy of holies, dedicated to the eternal 
presence of the mediatonal God " (p 101). 

With this extract, the most perfect development, as it seems to 
me, of an idea which had become, in its elementary form, almost 
the commonplace of commentators, I close this catena of estimates. 
I am conscious of its incompleteness. Within the regions which I 
have attempted to survey there are in each some scores of men 
and women whose thoughts have been stirred by Dante, who have 
formed their own estimate of him, and found utterance for it in 
prose or verse. Beyond those regions, in every country into which 
the Ckmmedia has been translated, Dutch, Spanish, Swedish, 
Bussian, Hungarian, he has doubtless made his impressions, been 
the object of like judgments. Whether they would odd new ele- 
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incuts to the iudnction, or illustrsto only the nniformity of the 
laws of human nature operating on the same object through the 
manifold diversities of character, I cannot say. The impression 
left hy the induction, such as it is, is, I suppose, Uiat the last word 
has not yet been spoken, that the subject is, in fact, inexhaustible. 
Tn part, of course, this is true of every man’s life, of the mystery 
of every man’s character. As some one has said, Saiis alter dlteri 
magnum tJieatrum sumus. There is, in the strictest sense of the 
word, a drama, tragic or comic, or with both elements intermingled, 
in ever-varying piuportions, in every one of us, beneath the con- 
ventionalities and unifoimities of our everyday existence. But in 
proportion as any man rises above his fellows in gifts of intellect 
or character, in proportion as his spirit is solitary and king-like, 
and “ his soul is as a star and dwells apart,” the mystery and the 
enigma of his life become more unfathomable. Sophocles, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Cromwell, Goethe, among the great heroes of the past; 
Byron, "Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, John Ilenry Newman, 
and Frederick Maunce, in times nearer to our own — of these we feel 
that for generations to come men will write of them, as they have 
wntttn of Dante, each from his own standpoint , each trying to 
gauge the unfathomable with his own pluiub-line, with varying 
measures of success. One thing will, at least, be clear as the result 
of the induction : that in attempting such a measurement, men, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, reveal their own character, their sympathy 
with a nobility greater than their own, or their antipathy to that 
which stands in contrast with their own frivolity, or pedantry, or 
incapacity.* It is tnie of Dante, ns it has been true of every utteier 
of a prophetic word, of every wearer of the prophet’s mantle, that 
ho has been as “a sign that shall lie spoken against,” as one ‘* set 
for the fall or rising again” of many in the wider Israel of man- 
kind, that “ the thoughts of many liearts may be revealed.” As 
we read the superficial criticism of the valets on the hero in his 
own age or in the ages that have followed, we are tempted to say, 
“ Froetil, 0 procul eete prvfani t Draw back fiom the inner 
sanctuary, which is to bo trodden only by those who put their 
shoes from off their feet, because they feel that the place on which 
they trend is holy ground.” As we read the judgments of the 
nobler spirits, who could see more clearly because their eyes were 
cleansed from the films of egotism and baseness, we feel that the 
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secret of tlicir right judgment is found in the wider range of their 
sympathy. They have learnt to count nothing human alien from 
themselves, and they can therefore penetrate farther than theirfellows 
into the heights and depths of humanity in its most exalted imper* 
sonations. Here also they feel that omnia esKunt in mysterium; but 
their knowledge of that mystery widens as the years pass on, and 
though they may not have solved the riddle of a single human 
character, not to speak of one so many-sided and myriad-minded as 
Dante’s, they accept their partial glimpses as the pledge and earnest 
of a more perfect knowledge. 



STUDY m. 

DANTE AS AN OBSERVER AND TRAVELLER.' 


I. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to enter upon the general 
subject of the life of the great Florentine, or to discuss the plan 
and purpose of his great poem. I shall say nothing of his passion 
for Ecatricc, or of the part which he look m Italian politics, or the 
relation in which he stood to the Catholic theology of his time. 
Of these I have spoken with sufficient fulness elsewhere. What 
I aim at now is to answer the question whether we find in him the 
seeing eye and the hearing ear which are the conditions of all true 
cxceUence in poetry, whether he knew how to observe, and how to 
describe what he saw as he had actually seen it, not in the trite 
phrases of what has been falsely called poetic diction, conventional 
and traditional ornaments of ^tyle, hut in woids which said wliat 
he meant them to say, and did the work of bnnging before the 
mental eyes of others the scene on which his own eyes had looked. 
That will help, if I mistake not, to enlarge the ciicle of those who 
know him, love him, and are grateful to him. They will learn 
that there k something in the great poet for readers who know 
nothing of the politics of Floicnce, or of the subtleties of the 
schoolmen, to whom the words Neri and Btanchi, Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, are but of little meaning Here also it may be true 

of Dante, — I shall bo thankful if I can help to make it true, 

as of all great masters of the poet’s gifts, that the “ common people 
will hear him gladly.” 

I shall take as my first example a picture that farmer and field- 
labourer will be able to enter into. It is an Italian scene in 
February, and the hoar frost lies on the ground almost like 
snow: 

1 R^kQled from the ScoUisk CkurcAman of December 1886 and Januaiy 18871 and 
deliver^ as a Lecture at Street, Somerset, in September 18S6. * 
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■' In tliat frost season of the yontliftil year 

'When the sun's looks the ohill Aquarius tlakei^ 

And now the nights to half the day draw aeart 
When on the ground the hoar-frost semblance makes 
Of the fair image of her sister white, 

But soon her brush its colour true forsakes. 

The peasant churl, whose store is emptied quite. 

Rises and loob around, and sees the plains 
All whitened, and for grief his hip doth smite, 

Turns to his house, and up and down complains. 

Like the poor wretch who knows not what to do ; 

Then back he turns and all his hope regains. 

Seeing the world present an altered lino, 

In little time, and takes his shepherd's crook, 

And drives his lambs to roam throngh pastuies new." 

— ZWZ, XXIV. 1-15. 

We see there the poet who can describe, not Nature only, but man 
as affected by the changes of Nature, the disappointment of the 
shepherd, when, at early dawn, he sees no chance of pasture for 
his yeanling lambs, for whom he has no store of fodder. lie gives 
vent to his impatience after the manner of his class, and then the 
sun breaks through the wintry sky, and the fields are green once 
more, and his sheep can go forth upon the upland slopes. 

There is a morning picture, such as Dante may have scon in 
the valleys of the Apennines. Here is a companion picture of 
an evening with entirely different surroundings, The scene is 
an Italian seaport; and the feeling described is that of the 
travellers who are leaving their home for some more or less 
distant country : 

" The hour was come which brings back yeamiDg now 
To those far out at sea, and melts their hearts^ 

The day that they have bid sweet friends adieu ; 

Whereat the pilgrim fresh with strong love starts, 

If he, perchance, hears bolls, far olf yet clear. 

Which seem to mourn the day’s lilo that departs ” 

— Pu 7 g viii 1-6. 

Or take some other pictures oi the glory of the dawn, apart from 
any special human feeling. The pilgrim emerges fium the daik 
valley of the shadow of death, from the gloom of Hell to the clear 
air and sky on gn Easter morning : 

" The orient sapphire's hue of sweetest tone, 

Which gathered in the aspect, calm and bright. 

Of that pure air, as far as Heaven’s first zone, 
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17 o« to mine eyes bronglit back tbe old deligbt, . > 

Soon Rs I jMuised forth from the dead, dank air, 

'Which'eyee and heart had veiled with saddest night. 

The planet whence love floweth,> sweet and fair, 

Clothed all Uie orient with a smiling grace.'*— Pur^r. L 13-20. 

He clunbs the lower slopes of the Mountain of Cleansing whidi 
rise from the ocean-waters, — so he thought of Purgatory, — and 
looks around him : 

*' Kear was the dawn its triumph bright to gain 

O'er morning's mist that vanished, so that I 
Know from afar the trembling of the main." 

—Fury, i 115-117. 

The day advances farther on its course : 

"So that Aurora's beauteous cheeks disclose, 

From where I stand, the wluto and crimson sheen, 

Now passing with the honrs to orange glowa'' 

—Purg. iL 7-9, 

Or we pass from this to an evening scene, when the glow-worms 
are seeu, not as with us, lying on hedge-row banks, but flitting to 
and fro, as they do in Italy, like fire-flies through the air. The 
pilgrim is in one of the circles of Hell, and he sees the souls of 
the damned thus gleaming in the darkness : 

" As when the peasant on the hill doth lie, — 

AVhat time his face from us is least concealed. 

Who to the world gives light from out tbe sky. 

And swarms of flies to gnats their places yield, — 

And down the vale sees many a glow-worm’s rays, 

There where he plucks his grapes or ploughs his field " 

—Hdl, xxvi. 2S-3a 

0 

Or take this more elaborate description of a forest scene in Italy 
which Dante brings before us, as what met his gaze when, after pass- 
ing upwards through the seven terraces of the Mount of Cleansing, 
he found himself on the borders of that Earthly Paradise, of which, 
in the fourteenth century, men dreamt as still existing in the 
distant South, or East, or West, if only men could sail far enough 
over the wide unexplored ocean, or scale the mountains that 
guarded the remoter East : 

"Eager, within it, and around, each way 

To search that heavenly forest dense and green. 

That tempered to mine eyes the new-born day, 


> The planet Venas as the monuDf war. 
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Waiting no more where I till then had been 
Upon the bank, I went on slowly, slow, 

O’er ground which fragrance breathed throngli all the scene; 
And a sweet breeze towards me then did blow 
With calm unvarying course upon my face. 

Not with more force than gentlest wind doth show. 

Thereat the leaves, set trembling all apace, 

Bent themselves, one and all, towards the side 
Where its first shade the Holy Hill doth trace ; 

Vet from the upiight swerved they not aside 
So far that any birds upon the sprsy 
Ceased by their wonted task-work to abide ; 

But, with full heart of joy, the bieoze of day 

They welcomed now within their leafy bower, 

Which to their songs made mnsic deep to play, 

Like that which thiongh the piiie-nood runs each hour. 

From branch to hranch iijion Chiassi's shore. 

When Hollis lets loose Sirocco’s power. 

Already had my slow steps led mo o'er 

Such space within the ancient wood, that I, 

AVlicre I had entered, now discerned no more ; 

And lo ' to bar my progress, I descry 

A river on the left, whose nppling stream 
Bent down the grass that to its banks grew nigh. 

All waters hero on earth men clearest deem 

Would seem to have some tnrbid taint untrue, 

Compared with that which nought to hide doth seem. 

E’en though it flows on, biowm and brown in hue. 

Beneath the eternal shade where never sun 

Noi moon the daiknoss with their rays break tbrongh." 

— Purff. xzviiL 1-33. 

All this, it will be admitted, forms a pictuie of surpassing beauty. 
Cut the landscape needed for its completeness, os well nigh all 
landscapes do, a human element, and it will be felt that the form 
which now appears on the scene is one well worthy of the pencil 
of a great artist. She is, I may note in passing, the Matilda of 
Dante’s Purgatory, the early friend, too early lost, of his beloved 
Beatrice, of whom he thinks as the representative of the life of 
active cheerfulness, as Beatrice herself is of that of contemplative 
wisdom ^ And this is how ho paints her ; 

“My feet then halted, but mine eyes passed on 

Beyond that little atream, that I might gazo 
On the fresh varied May-blooms one by one ; 


1 See Note oo Pmrf. aaviu, ^o, SM a. 
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And then I »xr—a» one leee with amaze— 

A sight BO sndden m bewilderment 

That erety other thought the shock doth daze— 

A lady all alone, who, as she went, 

Sang erermore, and gathered flower on flower, 

With whose bright hues hei path was all besprent.'* 

—Puty. xxviii. 34-42. 

I pass over the dialogue between the lady and the pilgrim which 
follows, as not belonging to the word-painting on which 1 now 
seek to dwell, but one finishing touch comes to give a fuller 
pictorial, I might almost say, dramatic, completeness : 

“ Then, as fair lady moving in the dance, 

Turns with her soles just lifted from the ground. 

And scarcely one foot forward doth advance, 

She among red and golden flowers turned round 
To me, and with no other look she went 
Than downcast eyes of maid with meekness crawned. 

And now she gave my jirayors their full content, 

So drawing near mo, that her song's sweet tone 
Came to me, and 1 gathered what it meant. 

Soon as she came where o'er the hank had grown 
rUuts with the waves of that fair nior wet. 

By special boon her ejes were on me thrown ” 

— Pury. xxviiL 52-63 

Most readers will, I think, agree with mo that a more perfect 
picture is hardly to be found in the whole range of poetry. It 
paints, of course, an ideal scene, a beauty of wood and water such 
as Dante’s oj os had never looked on, a human loveliness wliich was 
beyond what ho had known and loved on earth. But none the 
less is it true that the ideal scene is developed out of the recol- 
lections of the past. Here, as elsewhere, the Muses are the 
daughters of Memory, and they bring forth from the nch store- 
house in which they have gathered the impressions they have 
received through sight or hearing, the “ things new and old ” which 
the occasion may require. The poet himself, in this instance, tells 
us that the earlier touches of the picture grew out of what he had 
seen and heard in the pine-woods of Bavenna. I can scarcely 
doubt that the dark forest, and the browm flowing stream — thrown 
with a clearness like that of a cairngorm crystal — were a reminis- 
cence of the Etrurian shades of Yallombrosa, that even the fair 
lady gathering flowers had a human original, whom he had seen in 
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the springtide of his own life and hers, gathering the springtide 
flowers in the brightness of a rejoicing youth. 

Yet one other landscape comes to my remembrance before I pass 
on to another region of my subject. The shadows of evening ore 
falling as Dante and his guides, Virgil and Bordello, are climbing 
the Mount of Purgatory. It is proposed that before the daylight 
fades they should find a resting-place in a kind of happy valley, 
where the souls of kings and other great ones of the earth are 
waiting for the beginning of their discipline ; 

“ ’Twixt lull and plain a winding path did trend, 

Which led within the bosom of the vale 
To whore the lodge doth more than half descend. 

Gold, silver, crimson, ceruso’ splendour pale. 

The Indian wood so lucent and serene, 

Fresh emerald, when its outer coat doth scale. 

Placed in that vale the plants and flowers between, 

Would each and all be fonnd surpassed in hue. 

As less by greater overpowered is seen ; 

Uor did we Nature’s painting only view, 

Ilut of a thousand flagrant odours snoct 
She made a mingled pcrhime strange and new," 

— Puri;, vii. 70-fll, 

Here, again, wc have a description in which we trace much more 
than the conventional language of the average poet. I agree with Mr. 
Buskin in thinking that the list of colours it gives is precisely that 
of those which might be found in the paint-box of an artist wboso 
chief work it was to illuminate MSS. with thu angels, roses, violets, 
lilies, strawberries, which attract us as we look over the missals or 
the nnthem-books of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, tVith 
those colours, Dante’s own work as a painter of angels must have 
made him familiar. It is probable even that his business as a 
member of the Guild of Apothecaries at Florence extended, as was 
common at the time, to the sale of artists’ pigments, as well as drugs. 
In that mingling of many odours I am disposed to trace not only the 
memory of the fragance of meadow-sweet, or rose, or thyme, home 
upon the breeze of spring, but, perhaps, also that blending of many 
odours which belongs to the laboratory of the chemist, who does 
by his art what Nature is represented here as working by a more 
subtle spell, and thus, in his turn, “makes a mingled perfume 
strange and new.” 

It is time thai I should turn to another region of the natural 
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world, in which we note in Dante not only the vivid presentation 
of beauty of form and character, but a keen insight into all the 
manifold aspects of the life of animals. I vrill start with a series 
of descriptions which connect themselves with the art of falconry 
as practised in the fourteenth century. That form of sport is now 
so obsolete that we find it difficult to understand the charm which 
it once had for men of all classes and conditions. The secret of 
that charm was, I take it, that it implied the skill of taming and 
traming the living creatures which seemed least tractable, till they 
were amenable to man’s disciplme, and were subject to his will 
The falcon became the friend and companion of his master almost 
as much as the pointer or the retriever. And so it took its place 
among the favoured sports of knights and nobles, and the Emperor 
Frederick II. did not think it beneath his dignity to write an 
elaborate treatise on the art of falconry, and to give rules for the 
management of the birds themselves. The passages wliich I am 
about to quote show that Dante wrote of it as an expert. 

Ilere is a picture of the bird who fails to find his prey, and 
returns to his perch : 

** And as ths falcon after lengthened flight, 

Who seeing neither bird, nor lure, finds blame, 

And makes his master cry, 'What ! dost slight?’ 

Whence quick he started, nheels his weary frame 
A hundred times, and settles far apart 
From where his master stands, in sullen shame,” 

—Hell, xvu, 127-133, 

Or, again, when the hawk chases the wild duck : 

" Hot otherwise than this the duck doth make 

Her sudden plunge, when nears the falcon’s flight. 

And he flies up^ much vexed, with wings that ache ” 

— UAL, xxu. 130-132. 

Or, once again, the poet’s mind reverting ever and anon to the 
favourite sport of his early manhood : 

“ Inks falcon that its glance below doth fling, 

Then turns him to the call, and forward dart^ 

Through strong desire for food, with eager wmg. 

So acted I.” — Pvrg. zix. 64-67. 

Or, yet once more : 

" As falcon from his hood jhst issuing ont, 

Moving his head and flattering either wing. 

In eager wiU and beauty flits about.”— Par. six. 34-36. 
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That group is, I think, sufficiently suggestive. The poet shows 
that he possesses the power of the keen observer, who notes the 
element of character in the life of animals as well as their more 
outward phenomena. Or take the two comparisons with which he 
illustrates the condition of the sinners who are tormented in their 
gulf of seething pitch. They are : 

" As dolphins, when they signal give at sea 

To sailors, with their backs all arched amain, 

. So that they plan how best the storm to flee. 

e • • * • • s 

And, as along a ditch’s watery ways 

Are seen the frogs with muzzles all thrust out, 

So that their feet and bulk ore hid from gaze ; 

So stood the sinners everywhere about” — NiU, xzil ig-27. 

Or take a picture of the flight of birds. He sees the souls who 
have yielded to sensual passions, driven to and fro by the wind : 

" And as the starlings through the wintry sky 

Float on their wings in squadron long and dense. 

So doth that storm the sinful souls sweep by. 

• ••••• 

And as the cranes fly chanting out their lays 
And m the air form into lengthened line. 

So those I looked on wailing went their ways.” 

—Hdl, T, 40-48. 

Or later on in the same Canto, as though the flight of birds had an 
irresistible fascination for him : 

And e'en as doves, when love its call has given, 

With open steady wings to their sweet nest 

Fly, by their will borne onward through the heaven " 

— UM, V. 82-84, 

Cranes attract him once more later on : 

** And then as cranes which this and that way flee, 

Or to Shipscan hills, or parchM sand. 

From frost these, sun those, seeking to be free.” 

—■Pwrg. xxvi. 43-45. 

And the eye which thus watched the movements of birds was 
quick to notice also those of insects. He sees the souls in the 
last circle of Purgatory greeting each other as with a kiss of 
peace: 

*' So oft, within their dnsk-brown host, proceed 
This ant and that, bll muzzle muzzle meet ; 

Spying their way, or how affairs succeed.” 

—Purg. xxvi. 34-36. 
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The pictnro reminds one almost of Sir John Lnhhock’s ant studies, 
or the remarkable passage describing ant-life in Bishop Ken's 
Hynmoiheo ^ In some instances that keen eye of his saw analogies 
which almost startle us in their defiance of conventionality, from 
which an average poet would have shrunk, but which he ventures 
on with an almost sublime audacity. He wishes to indicate how the 
souls of the blessed clothe themselves with their garment of lights 
and he finds his similitude in the silk-worm. The soul speaks to 
the pilgrim : 

" Thj great joy hides me from thee, and doth ponr 
Its radiance round about me, and conceals, 

Like creature whom its own silk covers o’er." 

— Par. viii. 52-54. 

lie sees the soul of Adam in Paradise, and the great father of the 
human race testifies his joy in seeing him by a tremulous motion, 
visible through that garment of light, and this also suggests a 
comparison drawn from the animal world ; 

1 Ken's poenin are so little Itiunrn, that U la, I think, worth while quoting part of the passage 
to which 1 have referred 

** ITicy never idle, no one hour nus^pend, 

Cut gladly on their daily tables attend { 

See how they come and go in straightest lines, 

As they begin or perfect their designs , 

In multitudes they inarch, yet order just, 

No adverse files each (Hher stop or thrusL 

Before the uckle reaps the loaded ears, 

The 5U legg'd nation in the field appears ; 

Of wheat sagaciously they choose the prime, 

^ And up the stalk the sprightly insects climb ; 

They nip the gram, while they who Hatch below, 

^Vtth the fall'acargoes to their ca>ems go , 

1 hey gauge the seeds, and to their different weights 
Proportion the just number of their mates ; 

The various loads they carry or protrude, 
liU m their barn the harvest they include 

^Vhen sudden showen surprise them by the way, 

Ac the approach of a warm, sunny day, , 

Lest it should must, they bring it out again. 

In the meridian sun to dry the gnun ; 

Be} ond their annual food, foreseeing dearth. 

Biennial stores they treasure under earth. 

Along the middle runt « street direct, ^ *- 

Which ways transverse and equal mtersect , 

Within whose widks the busy people meet, 

Of tbeur afiairs there amicably treat.*’ 

The last two lines, it will be noticed, ore almost a paraphrase of Pante's iMctiirc» 
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“ As oft we see some creature struggling still, 

All covered up, and eveiy motion shows 
I How much he strives his longing to fulfil, 

So did that soul primeval then disclose. 

So that it shone through all its covering bright. 

What joy to meat my wish within it rose ” 

— Par, xxvi gJ-lOT. 

What animal the poet has in view we are left to guess. To me 
it seems that our choice is limited to two, a dog or a cat, and I 
own that I incline to the latter. Few animals possess in equal 
measure the power of testifying their joy, as it does by the sound 
of its purring and the undulating motion of its body which accom- 
panies it, visible even when it is covered over with a soft silk 
coverlet. It falls in with tliis view that Dante is said to have had 
a pet cat which he trained up to the point of standing on its hind- 
legs and holding a lighted candle. 

The various aspects of the shepherd’s life, as he had seen it 
on the slopes of the Apennines, naturally supplied the poet with 
not a few pictures : 

“ As tender ewes from out the sheep-fold stroy, 

Hy ones, twos, threes, and others timid stand, 

While on the ground their eyes and noses play. 

And what the foremost doth, that doth the bund, 

Aiound her pressing, if to halt she chance, 

Quiet, though why they do not understand." 

— Pwy. hi. 79. 

A passage in one of Dante’s prose works presents a striking parallel, 
and shows how the fact described impressed itself on the mind of 
the observer : 

“ If a sheep were to leap over a precipice more than a thousand 
feet high, all the rest would follow; and if one jumps in crossing 
a path, all the others jump also, however little occasion there may 
bo for such an act. I myself once saw many leap into a well, 
because one leapt into it, mistaking it, perhaps, for a low wall, 
though the shepherd, with cnes, and tears, and outstretched arms, 
tried to stop them." — Conv. in. 

Another picture comes from Pwrg. xxvii. 76-90. Dante and 
his two companions, Virgil and Statius, have nearly reached the 
summit of the Mountain of Purgatory. Night falls, and they take 
shelter in the cleft of a rock ; 

voi* II. 2 K 
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" As an the goats that m the monntaiii heights^ 

Ere they ace fed, full wild and vantoD hound, 

Then tame aad stdl, to chew the end delight. 

Hushed in the shade, while all is ^an around. 

Watched hy the shepherd, who upon his rod 
Leans, and, so leaning, keeps them safe and sound. 

And, as the goatherd, outside his abode. 

Doth by his alumbenng flock his nightwatch keep. 

Guarding lest beast of prey should make inroad. 

So were we three then seen in silence deep, 

I as the goat, and e’en as goatherd they. 

On either aide hemmed in by craggy steep. 

Little we saw of what beyond us lay. 

But through that little I beheld each star. 

Larger than is their wont, with brighter ray.” 

Dogs, in like manner, supply him with many similitudes. The 
souls in one of the pits of Hell seek to defend themselves against 
the smoke and humiiig sands of their torment : 

* Hot otherwise in summer dogs are seen. 

Moving or head or foot, when they by bite 
Of fleas, or flies, or gadflies vexed have been.” 

~HtU, xvii. 49-51. 

Virgil, as in j®i. vi. 417-420, throws a sop to Cerberus : 

*' And as a dog who, craving food, doth stand 

Balking, grows quiet while his food he gnaws, 

And feels and fights at hunger’s fierce command,” 

— Udl, vi. 28 -3a 

A demon pursues one of his victims : 


“ He flung him down, and on the hard rock hare 
Ho turned, and never mastiff unleashed sped 
With steps so swift the hunted thief to tear.” 


And again : 


—UtM, XXL 43-45. 


“Then with the furious rage and madness sheer, 
With which upon a beggar dogs rash on. 

Who, on a sudden, halts and asks alms there.” 


—Udl, xxi. 67-69. 


Even in the three symbolic beasts, which meet the pilgrim as he 
scales the Delectable Mountain, we find a vividness of portraiture 
which implies that Dante had seen their hving prototypes : 


” And lo ' jnst as the sloping aide I gain, 

A leopard supple, lithe, exceeding fleet. 

Whose skin full many a dusky spot did stain.” 
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" ffe seemed as If npom me lie wonld leap, 

'With head vpndsed, and hunger fierce and wild, 

8o that a shudder throu^ the air did sweep ; 

Then a she-wolf, with all ill greed defiled. 

Laden with hungry leanness terrible. 

That many nations of their peace beguiled ’* 

-JTeK, L 31 - 5 '. 

I add two more descriptions to the gallery of pictures from 
bird life : 


“ As bird, within the leafy home it loves. 

Upon the nest its sweet young fledglings share. 

Resting, while night hides all that Uvea and moves, 

'Who, to behold the objects of her care. 

And find the food that may their hunger stay, 

Tasks in which all grave labours grateful are, — 

Forestalls the dawn, and, on an open spray, 

With keen desire awaits the sun’s clear light, 

And upuard looks os gleams the new-born day ! ” 

—Far. xiiiL 1-9. 

« E’en as the doves, who through the meadows stray, 

Gathcnng or gram or darnel tranquilly. 

And not a whit their wonted pride display. 

If aught they see which them doth terrify, 

'Will of a sudden cease to seek their food, 

Becauee a greater core conatraina to fly." 

— Purg ii 124-129. 

The two following passages tell their own tale ; 

" As when a lizard, ’neath the fiery reign 

O’ the dog-days, seeks to change its hedgerow honme. 

It seems iike lightning to dart o’er the plain.’’ 

XXV. y9-8l. 

" As swarm of 'beet that deep in flowerets move. 

One moment, and the next again return, 

Where that their labour doth its sweetness prove.’’ 

—For. xxxi. 7-ia 

But beyond these descriptions of animal and inanimate life, we 
have a whole gallery of pictures drawn from human, and especially 
from child, life. There are, I conceive, few indications that a poet 
possesses the higher and deeper elements of his art more precious 
than such pictures. Among our own poets, Wordsworth and Keble 
will, I imagine, be recognised as special examples of that excellent 
gift; but I think that the passages I am about to bring together 
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may well challenge comparison with either. If I were au.artiElt 
wi^ a gift like Reynolds, or Eddis, or Sant, I should desire no 
better exercise of my power than to paint them all, and to publish 
the collection as an illustrated companion to Keble’s Lyra Imo- 
centium. The fact that, in almost every case, the mother is brought 
into the picture, as well as the child, seems to me to throw light 
on Dante’s character, possibly also on his own boy-life, all the 
more valuable because his direct references to that boy-life are 
few and far between. ! 

A mother risks her life for her child, os Virgil rescues his 
friend : 

“ Then suddenly my Guide Ins anus did flinf; 

Around me, os a mother, roused by ones, 

Sees the fierce flames around her gathei ing, 

And takes her hoy, nor ever halts, but flies. 

Caring for him than for herself far more. 

Though one scant shift her only robe supplies.” 

—Hell, xxiii. 37-42. 

That last homely, individualising touch seems to mo to be one 
that could only come from an eye-witness, which may probably 
have come from one on whom the scene had made an indelible 
impression, because he had himself been a sharer in it, and I ask 
myself. Was the Florentine poet that child saved from the burning 
fire 1 Here is the mother as the child’s refuge in trouble : 

" I to the left with wistful look did start, 

As when an infant seeks his mother's breast, 

When fear or anguish vex his troubled heart " 

^ —Purg. XXX. 43-45. 

Here is the child that has done wrong confessing its fault : 

As little children, dumb with shame’s keen smart. 

Will listening stand with eyes upon the ground, 

Ownmg their faults with penitential heait. 

So then stood I ” — Purg. xxxn 64. 

And here a replica of the first picture : 

** Oppressed with this amazement, to my guide 
I turned me, like a little child who goes 
For refuge there where he doth most confide ; 

And she, like mother, who, to give repose, 

Turns quickly to her pale and breathless boy, 

With voice that's wont to soothe him and compose.” 

— Par. xxiL 1-6. 
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And here, the child’s smile and act of content as the type of the joy 
of the souls in Paradise : 

" And as a babe that to ita mother's breast, 

When it hath had its fiU, doth stretch its hand. 

So they their lore by flame made mamrest” 

—Par, axiiL 121-123. 

And here, the mother’s love under the most trying of all afflictions : 

“ And she, first breathing ont a pitying sigh. 

Turned her full gaze, with such a look on me. 

As mother on her boy’s insanity.” — Par. 100-102, 

And here, his picture of the new-created soul . 

"Forth from Hia hands whose acta His loro attest, 

£re yet it be, as child the soul is brought, 

Weeping and smiling, prattling and caressed, — 

The soul so simple that it knoweth nought 

But this, that from a joyous Maker sprung. 

It turns to that which with delight is fraught ” 

— Pwff. xvi 85-90. 

So far I have, I think, furnished sufficient materials for an 
induction. The reader will have felt, if I mistake not, that they 
supply proof that simply in his character as an observer of the 
natural phenomena that met his eyes every day in his walks near 
Florence or Ravenna, apart from all higher thoughts and deeper 
meanings, Dante holds his place among the sovran poets of the 
Vi’oild. 


IL 

I pass from the phenomena of animal and child life to the 
scenes which met Dante’s eyes in the cities of Italy. And, first, I 
note as emmently characteristic of Italian mediaeval life, a picture 
of the winner and the loser in street gambling : 

“ When game of Zara cometh to au cud, 

The loser stays behind in son owing mood ; 

Goes o'er bis throws again, and fain would mend ; 

Off with the other moieth all the crowd ; 

One walks before, one closely clings behind, 

And, at his side, of notice one is proud 
He pauses not, this friend nor tliat doth mind, 

■And he who gets his hand no more doth press ; 

Thus through the throng his safe nay he doth wind.” 

— Play, vi. 1-9. 
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Boms sapplies, ss might be expected, mois thaa one painting to 
the gallery. Take, e g., this of the crowds of pilgrims wbc^ in the 
first great jubilee proclaimed by Pope Boniface VIIL in A.i>. 1300, 
were seen crossing the Bridge of St. Angelo at Borne, to the old 
Basilica of St. Peter’s : 

“E’en as the Romans, for the conntless host 
That cross the bri<Ige in year of jubilee. 

Of their new way of passing o’er may boast; 

For on one side all tnrn their face to see 
The Castle, as to Fetor’s shnne they go, 

And on the other to the Mount move free.” 

— HM, xviiL aS-33. 

Or this, of the emotions of these pilgrims as they looked on the 
Veronica or sacred napkin, on winch it was believed that the 
features of the Christ had been impressed : 

" As one who from Croatia, say, draws nigh. 

Upon our Veronica’s face to glance, 

'Whom the old story does not satisfy, 

Says, while ho sees it, as m voudering trance, 

'My Lord, my Jesus Christ, true deity, 

Was this indeed Thy veiy countenance t ’ ” 

— Par. XXXI. 103-10SL 

Or this, of tho reverence with which they looked on the very 
stones of the Eternal City, as contrasted with the rougher northern 
regions from which they came, and in which he finds a parallel to 
his own emotions as he entered Heaven : 

" If strangers, bred beneath some far off sky, 

< Where day by day revolves fair Hcliec, 

With that her son in whom her joy doth lie,* 

Gazing on Romo and all her majesty, 

Were struck with wonder, when the Lateran 
Was eminent above all things that he, 

I, who to God had now passed on from man. 

From time to that which shares eternal day. 

From Florence to a people just and sane — 

Think what amazement then my soul did sway : 

Truly with thi^ and with the joy, ’twas nuns 
To have no wish to hear, nor words to say : 

And, as a pilgnm who, with eager eyne, 

Finds, gazing on a temple, full delight; 

And hopes some day to tell bow fair the shrino; 


1 HeUce«CalliiIo, the constellatioa Urta Major. Her ” son ’’^the Pole-star, 
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So^ as I walked amid that living ligh^ 

On all aronnd I also east mine eye. 

Now up, now down, and aiding 1^ or right** 

—Pwr. xzxL 31-48. 

Or this, of the dockyard at Venice : 


* As when Venetian ships in dock remain. 

The clammy pitch boils up in winter-tide, 

To fit their nnsound hulls for sea again ; 

They cannot put to sea, so there abide ; 

One mends the timber and one canlks anew 
The nbs of ship tliat many a sea has tried ; 

There one the stem and one the stern drives through ; 

Some fashion oars and some the cordage twine, 

The mainsail or the inizeu some renew." — Hell, xxi 7-15. 

The whole scone of bustling activity rises before me as I read 
the lines, and I seem to see the Florentine poet gating with interest 
on a life so unlike his own, acoonijianied, it may be, by Marco 
Polo, the great Eastern traveller, who was then living at Venice, 
and from whose life Dante may have heard tales of far-off lands, 
of the constellation of the Southern Cross, never seen in our 
northern latitudes, of the disappearance of the Pole Star and the 
(Ireat Bear, of the surpassing brightness of the stars m the tropical 
regions to which the enterprise of his fnend had earned him. 
{Purg. L 23 ) 

Or take the scene, almost as characteristic of modem as of 
mediaeval Italy, as one passes by the doors of chuichcs on some 
great festival for which indulgences have been promised : 

" E'eu thus the blind, whose meaas of kfe ue stopped. 

Stand at our Pardons asking alms for bread. 

And one man’s bead is on anotliePs dropped. 

That pity may in others' hearts be shed. 

Not only at the sound of words they speak. 

But at the sigkt which no less gnet bath bred.** 

— Pvrg, xiii 61-65. 

The leaning tower of Bologna, known as the Carisenda, supply 
another picture : 

" And as to eyes that Carisenda see, 

Vfhen *neatb its sloping tower there comes a elond. 

It seems to bend with motion contniy.** 

—HOI, xxxl. 136-138. 

Or take the wilder landscape of the Casentino Valley of the 
Upper Amo : 
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" The little streamlets that from each green hill 
Of Cosentmo down to Amo go, 

And form full manj a cool and pleasant rilL” 

— Bdl, XXX. 64-66. 

1 

Or this, of the torrent of Acqoacheta in the Apennines : 

"I followed him, and soon a spot we neared. 

Whore sound of falling waters came so hoarse. 

That, when we spake, our voices scarce were heard. 

E’en 03 that stream which takes its separate course. 

And from Mount Veso eastward first doth fiow, 

And down the Apennino’s left slope pours, 

Which men above as Acquacheta know. 

Ere it rush down into its torrent bed. 

And lose that name at Foili far below. 

Above San Benedetto murmurs dread. 

From Alps, whence it in single leap doth run, 

Wheio should be room for full a thousand head.” 

— //ciZ, zvL 91-102. 

Or this of the birthplace of St. Francis . 

" Between Tupino and the streams that break. 

From the lull chosen by Ubaldo blest, 

A lofty mountain fertile slope doth make ; 

Femgta heat and cold from that high crest 
Feeletb, and Gualdo and Nocera pine 
Behind it, by their heavy yoke opprest ; 

On that slope, where less steeply doth incline 
The hill, was born into this world a sun. 

Bright as this orb doth oft o’er Gauges shine ” 

—Par. XI. 43-51 

Or this of ‘the scenery round the Lago di Garda and the river 
that flows 'from it : 

"A lake there is in our fair Italy, 

At the Alp's foot that shuts Lamagna > in, 

Benaco, where the l^irol low doth lie. 

By thousand streams and more the Apennine, 

I trow is bathed, which in the lake are pent, 

Camonica and Gaida's bounds within. 

A place there is midnay where he of Trent 
Chief Shepherd, and Yerona’s, Biescia’s too. 

Might each give blessing, if that way he went ; 

Tliere Peschiera's fortress, bulwark true 

To face the strength of them of Bergamo, 

And Brescia, where a lower shore we view ; 


1 Geroany. 
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There needs mast be that all the vatets go, 

Which fair Benaoo'a bosom fails to hold, 

And through green postures, like a mer, floir. 

Soon as the current leaves its channel old, 

No more Benaco, Miucio it is styled, 

Till at Govemo with the Po 'tis rolled ; 

Nor far it runs before a low waste wild 

It finds, and spreads into a marshy lake. 

And taints the summer with its mist defiled ” 

— BeU, XI. 61-81. 

It is time, however, that I should pass on to that section of 
my inquiry which brings before us Dante’s power of observing and 
describing tlid pluenomeua which met his eyes in regions tliat were 
altogether new to him, and in which wo follow him in his wander- 
ings as a trarellcr. That, as the experience of all readers of 
travels will beat witness, is the test that makes the difference, as 
in the old story of “ Ej cs and no Eyes, or the Art of Seeing,” in 
Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Evenings at Homo,” between the observing and 
the unobserviiig eye, between the dull apathetic intellect whicli 
sees indistinctly, and remembers vaguely, and that which is quick 
to see new phsenomena, “ wax to receive and marble to retain.” 
A comparison of such passages will have the further interest of 
helping us to trace the poet’s wanderings, and so to fill up what 
would otherwise be as blank pages in his biography. 

Here then is his descnption of what modern engineering has 
transformed into the groat Cornice Bond along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, but which was then a steep and precipitous moun- 
tain jiath testing both the eyes and the legs of travellers , 


"Now towards the mountain's base our footsteps sped. 

And there we found the prccijnce so 8teo}i, 

That all in vain had been the nimblest tread. 

The rocks that Lenci and Tnrbia keep. 

The barest and most broken, were a stair 
Compared with that, which one might lightly li-np " 

— Purg. Ill 46-51. 

Here is another picture from the western section of the same 
road, a reminiscence probably of the same journey : 

"Oft doth the peasant churl a gap more wide 

Close with a pitchfork full of briar or thorn, 

When the grape’s clustera are hy autumn dyed. 
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Thai! vas the pathway wlwre wa then did tatnn 
My Guide and I, aa I behind him ^ped. 

When aa that troop away from ua waa borne. 

Sanleo one may acali^ down Moli tread, 

To Biamantova’a topmost height aspire, 

With feet alone ; here needs one wings instead, 

Swift wmgs, I mean, and pinious of desire. 

• ••••»•• 

We mounted up that broken rock-path through ; 

And on each aide its bamers hemmed us in, 

And the ground called for feet and hand-grasp toa" 

— Pv,rg. ir. 19-33. 

Or these memories of trarels on the higher Alps, possibly St. 
Gothard, or the Simplon, or Mount Cenis. He describes what he 
sees in Hell : 

“And over all the sand a fiery spray 

Showeied ram of flakes of ever spreading flame.” 

And thi^ he says, was : 

•< lake snow upon the Alps on windless day.” 

—Hdl, iciv. aS-sa 

He remembers the bewildering, blinding mist which so often 
baiHes the mountain traveller : 

“ Bethink thee, Reader, if, on Alpine height, 

A cloud hath wrapt thee, through which thou hast seen. 

As the mole through its membrane sees the light, 

How when the vapours moist and dense begin 

Themselves to scatter, then the sun’s bright sphere 
All feebly enters in the clouds between ” — Purg. xvii 1-6. 

Ho deserfbes the great landslip near the Lago di Garda : 

"The place where down the bank onr way we took 
Was Alp-like, and the view that met ns there, 

Such that for fear each eye away would look. 

So doth that ruin beyond Trent appear 

Which on the fluk into the Adige dashed 
Throngh earthquake, or through prop that failed to bear ; 
For horn the mountam-top whence down it crashed, 

E’en to the plain the rock so falls away. 

That one above might climb o’er atones detached.” 

— HM, XU. 1-9, 

Let us follow him further on in his journey through France. 
He comes to Arles with its old Bomon cemetery, filled with Sar- 
cophagi, now known as the Alyscamp (Champs Elysdes) : 
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“ As where the Bfaone stagnates o’er Arh’s ploiOi 
Or 08 at Polo near Quamaro’s shore, 

Italia’s limit, bordered by the main. 

With sepulchres the earth is studded o’er," — Util, ix, 112-115. 

He narrates the triumphant Sight of the Homan Eagle under 
Ceesar in "words -which, though not descriptive, speak, I think, of 
the accurate knowledge of personal travel : 

"And what it did from Varo to the Rhene, 

By Isar, Arar, Seine, and every rale 
That pays its tribute to the Rhone was teen." 

—Par. vL 58-6a 

We follow him further on in his wanderings, and find him attend- 
ing lectures in the schools at Paris: 

" There dwelloth SIgieri’s light eterne. 

Who, lecturing in the street sumamed of straw, > 

Truths syllogised that made men’s envy born.” 

—Par, X. 136-138. 

Or further East to the rivers of Germany, probably the Moselle or 
Khino : 

“ As boats that oft the river’s hanks receive, 

And half is m the water, half on land ; 

And as, in clime where fall-fed Germans live, 

'The heaver foi his foray takes lus stand ” ■* — UeU, "-ivii 19-22. 

That route takes him naturally to Cologne, and there he notes a 
local peculiarity of monastic dress, which he had not seen in Italy, 
and of which the souls of the hypocrites he sees in Hell remind 
him : 

“ A painted people there met our regard. 

Who round and round still moved with tardy pace. 

Weeping, with faces worn and spent and marred ; 

Cloaks had they, with hoods low o'er eyes and face 
Down banging, made in fashion like to those 
Which at Cologne ore worn by monkish race.’’ 

—UtU, zxm. 5S-63. 

From Cologne we follow him through the Netherlands to Bruges 
and the adjacent country : 

r The Rue du Fouane — the Haymarlcet of Meduevul Peru — where, it was said, the students 
used to sit on bundles of straw, listening to their lectnieia 
S The heaver, it may be noted, u not found w the nvers of Italy or Fiance, 
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* Now on a margin firm we trarel o'er ; 

And the atream'a vapour so the heat doth slake 
It saves from fire the water and the shore. 

E’en as 'twixt Bmges and Gnizzant Flemings make, 

Fearing the flood that on their sea-beach rose, 

A bank wliereon the ocean’s strength may break " 

— Hell, XV. 1-6. 

Tlie Guimnt hero named I identify with Wissant on the French 
coast, between Calais and Boulogne. It is now a poor village, a 
mile or two from the sea, and tlie sand has silted up its harbour, 
and Calais hifs risen as it decayed ; but in Dante’s time it was the 
port of embarkation, os Calais is now, for England ; and, I may add, 
it was a place which few travellers would, in the common course 
of things, visit, except for the purpose of so embarking. This alone 
would make it probable that Dante took ship there and sailed up 
the Thames to London ■, and so we are able, as it were, to welcome 
the great poet’s arnval in England. Of that visit wo have at least 
one trace m his poem. He meets in Hell with Guy de Montfort, 
the assassin of an English prince, Henry, son of Bicliard, Earl of 
Cornwall, the brother of llemy III. : 

** A shade he showed us, on one side, alone. 

And said, ‘ In God's own lap* he piciced the heart, 

'Which held in honour on the Thames is know n 

— licit, XU 118-120 

As 8 matter of history, the heart of the murdered prince, enclosed 
in a golden vase, was placed on the tomb of Edward the Confessor 
in Westmihster Abbey, and so far we have reasonable giound for 
thinking of Dante as hat mg walked to and fro in what we may well 
call the great national sanctuary of England’s history. That in- 
fcicnce IS confirmed by a line in Boccaccio's Epistle to Petrarch, 
in which ho speaks of Dante as having visited Parisios dudum 
extremosgue Britannot; and Boccaccio, we may remember, was inti- 
mately acquainted with Dante’s nephew, and with many Floren- 
tines who had been his personal friends. It is strengthened farther 
by the statement of an Italian bishop, Giovanni da Serravalle, 
uho, ill 141.), during the Session of the Council of Constance, wrote 
a Latin translation of Dante’s great poem, at the request of two 

1 The young pnnee wae murdered as he w»s in the act of teceivtng the consectated Host, 
•nd was thus, as it were, ta the \'ery boson of God. 
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English prelates, ope of whom (I name the fact with a natural local 
interest) was Bishop Buhwith of Bath and Wells, the founder of our 
Wells Almshouse, the builder of part of our Cathedral, and he states 
that Dante visited London, and had lod^ngs in Cheapside, and 
further, that he studied at Oxford as well as Paris. That statement 
seems to me, as I have said in vol L p. Ivii., to bo in itself probable 
enough. It was characteristio of that period of European history, 
when books were few and dear, that students seeking for wider 
knowledge went from one country to another, and scholars of all 
nations were, therefore, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to 
be found at Oxford. And at Oxford, during the earlier part of 
Dante’s life, there was a scholar, Boger Bacon, bom at Ilchestcr, in 
Somersetshire, whoso scientific reputation was spread over AVestem 
Europe, who had written three encyclopaedic treatises and sent them 
to Pope Clement IV. at‘ Rome, who was a “ Master of those who 
know ” in all the sciences in which Dante most delighted — astro- 
homy, mathematics, optics, music. I have elsewhere {Contempormij 
Review, December 1881) shown that there ore coincidences between 
the writings of the O.xford and those of the Florentiuo student, which 
can scarcely be accounted for except on the supposition that Dante, 
the younger of the two, was acquainted with the writings of the 
elder. If I cannot say that his residence at Oxford takes its place 
as an established historical fact, it seems to me one of those cases 
in which the convergence of tradition and internal evidence tends 
to establish a very high degree of probability.* 

Shall I startle my readers if I go one step further and trace the 
poet’s travels to a region in which I, for one, have, as I have just 
said, a strong personal interest? They shall hear and judge. He 
is describing his vision in Paradise, of the souls of tlio great teachers 
of theology, who move circling round and round, as they chant 
the praises of the Ever Blessed Three in One. And this is what 
he says : 

“ Then, like a clock, that calls us, as hy law, 

What time the Bnde of Gotl from sleep doth rise, 

With iiiatia praise her Bridegroom’s lovo to draw, 

When the one wheel upon the other flies, 

Sounding * Zlin^-donv, dinq-dow/i with note so sweet. 

That souls attuned feel love’s high ecstasies, 

1 I welcome the fact that Mr. H C Maswelt Lyte, in hii Hittory UnttttnUj of 

Oitferd (pp. 89, 90), recognises the probability 
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So saw I then that glorious eircle fleet 

Around, and voice to voice znahe melody. 

So rich that none may know it as complete. 

Save there, where joy endures eternally.” — Par, x. 139-14S. 


Clocks of that description wore, in Dante’s time, far from common, 
and 1 take it that he describes it because he looked on it as a piece 
of mechanism specially noteworthy. 1 cannot, so far as I have 
searched, and I have applied to experts of high authority, find any 
record of such a clock in Italy, Germany, or France, before the 
middle of the fourteenth century. But in England there was, at 
some time or other in the first quarter of that century, a clock 
such as Dante describes, and it was to be found then at the great 
Benedictine Abbey of Glastonbury. It is to be seen now in the 
Cathedral of Wells, and the figures revolve still, as they or their 
predecessors revolved nearly six centuries ago.* Can that, I ask 
myself, represent the clock that Dante looked on 1 Did he come to 
Glastonbury 1 If I am unable to answer that question in the 
affirmative, I can at least suggest some confirmation of such an 
answer over and above the correspondence between the clock and 
the description. 

1. The fact that such a clock existed would, wo cannot doubt, 
be much talked of among all men of theoretical or applied science. 
The numerous pilgrims who came to Glastonbury would carry 
away with them, whithersoever they went, a report of its wondrous 
mechanism. Dante was pre-eminently the kind of man likely to 
bo interested in such a novelty, and to think it worth while to 
take a long journey to examine it 

2. Among the eailier forms of European literature, which 
Dante studied, few seem to have exercised a greater fascination 
over him than those of the cycle of the Arthurian legends. He 
refers to them in the story of Francesca (Hell, v. 128)5 i** 
xxxii. 62 5 in Par. xvi. 15, and frequently in his prose writ- 
ings. For us, even with the revived interest in the story of 
Arthur which may be traced to Lord Tennyson’s poem, those 
legends do not excite any very passionate enthusiasm. We may 
discuss the localities named in them, but these localities are not the 
object of our pilgrimages. But in the fourteenth century it was 


. ' I'*'* «<«»> work* of th« clock an, at preaenl, lent to the Sonth KemnniUon Miueiun, but 
the knishtt in armour that move when the clock strikes are still la the CathedraL 
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otberwisa An Italian poet of iJiat period (Faao de^i Uberti, 
grandson of the Farinata of EeE, x. 32^ who wrote a kind of 
poevical guide-book for travellers, in triple rhyme^ mentions, when 
he conies to speak of Fngland, the things which were indispen- 
aable for every traveller to see, and among these were the Tower 
of Guinevere, Merlin’s Gave, and the ruined Palace of Camelot ; 
and Camelot is identified witli South Cadbury in Somerset. I 
need scarcely remind my readers that Glastonbury was, in its turn, 
identified with the centre of all the Arthurian stoiies, that it was 
the Isle of Avalon, the burial-place of the heroic king. I fancy 
that Dante would have gone a long way round to have seen that 
grave, and to picture to himself the scenery of the Morte d^Arthur. 

3. Lastly, recent researches, for communicating the result of 
which I have to thank Bishop Hobhouse and Canon Church, have 
shown that in the first quarter of the fourteenth century, and 
probably for a long time before, there were constant business 
transactions between bankers of Florence, on the one side, and 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral City, on the other. The bankers collected first fruits 
and annates, and a six years’ tithe for the crusade contemplated by 
Pope Clement V. and the Emperor Henry VIL They also acted 
88 collectors of tithes and rents for foreign non-resident ecclesiastics, 
who held livings in the diocese. Their agents must have been 
going backwards two or three times a year between F'orcnce, Paris, 
London, and Somerset. And the foremost — at this time, almost 
the only — name in these transactions is that of those who are 
described in one document as the Society Bardontm, m another, 
as "Nos eliers Marchands de la Compagnie des Bardi.” And 
Bardi — Simon de’ Bardi — was, it will be remembered, the name of 
the nch merchant prince who married Dante’s Beatrice. Inter- 
course between the poet and the firm of bankers was probably at 
one time, during the seven years of Beatrice’s married life, of 
which Dante’s Vita Nitova is the record, very fi'equent and 
familiar. They took opposite sides, it is true, in politics, and 
probably, after Dante’s exile, they did not see much of each other, 
but the acquaintance, while it lasted, would jirobably lead to 
Dante’s knowing of the news which the Bardi agents brought 
back from Somerset, and so the wonders of the clock and the grave 
at Avalon may have both become objects of special interest to him. 
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1 ihuik t have made it not incredible that the great poet may 
have visited Glastonbury. If so, I cannot for a moment believe 
that he would have turned back on his return journey without 
having been to Wells. He may have gazed on the glories of 
Bishop Jocelyn’s then recent work, on the sculptures of its west 
front, and may have worshipped at its altars.^ 


1 One othef fact may be mentioned as supplying points of local contact, though I feel 
that, as yet, it suggests questions rather than conclusions xxxiii 78 Beatrice 

bids Dante keep in memory the apocalyptic vision with which that section of the poem ends • 

"As pilgrims, palm in hand, their path pursue." 

The image is drawn from the common practice of pilgnms to the Holy T.And in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries lliey brought back a palm-branch as a token that they had completed 
their pilgrimage, and might claim the indulgence promised on its completion Commonly they 
brought their palms to some church or sacred station and laid them on the altar as a votive 
offering 1 hts is the explanation given by experm of the fact that the bunal-ground attached to 
the Cathedral of Wells, in which there formerly stood a Lady Qiapel, destroyed under Edward 
VI , was known in old records both as the " Palm ** and the " Pardon " Churchyard I am not 
aware chat such names are found anywhere else in England, or, indeed, in Europe, and I ask 
the question, Did Dante see the procession of palm bearing pilgrims within the walls of the 
Cathedral? 


NOTE, 

As these sheets are passing through the press, another contribution to Dante literature, 
connected with the subject of this Siiuivy appears in a volume of Sunday Readings with the 
CktldreHy bearing as its title II<rw Panic Climbed the Metmtain, by Rose E Selfe (CasscH 
&. Co ) I have read it with delight and joy It was an original, perhaps it might have 
seemed an over bold, thought to seek to adapt Dante to the school-room, but I venture to 
predict for the result a wide measure of success It seems to me at once more attractive 
and more ennobling than books of the Agnihes and Reehy Island tyjie, which have yet 
enjoyed n still increasing popularity And then it has the merit, which they have not, of 
leading on to something beyond itself, of placing before a child’s mind thoughts which it may 
afterwards develop, outlines which it may afterwards fill up It may leatl on naturally 
m after years to the study of one of the masters of those who know— of one of the great 
quaternion of the world's poets— and of the history of the times in which he lived J can desire 
nothing better for the children whom I love most than that they should become familiar 
with It. I should feel sure that boj-s as they rend it would feel in their spirits that " gush of 
manliness" of which Coleridge spoke as flowing from Dante’s words, that girls would find 
in It a safeguard agninst the follies and frivohues that may tempt them in their womanhood| 
without reading a line that would make them leu pure in heart th an Beatrice. 



STUDY IV. 

POETEAITS OF DANTE 


Op the many pictures, enjpavingSj busts, which purport to represent the author of the 
Contmidta^ two only, those whicli form the frontispieces to the two volumes of this transla* 
tion, have any claim to be regarded as authentic likenesses It may he ucll to give some 
account of each, based for the most part upon the following papers in the fransActtom of the 
Deutsche Dante GeselUcha/t i 

(i ) Der Scliiidel Dante’s, by H, Welcker 1 pp 35-56 

(3 ) Die Todten Maske, das Flgrcntiner Fiesco bildniss und die Ki»ie des Prate Santi, by 
Karl Witte. 1 pp 57-71 

(3 ) Dante's Portrait, by Theodor Savi II pp 261-330. 

I The Dvrgbclo Portrait, 

In the Life of Giotto, written circ 1405 b> Filippo Villani, it is recorded that tliat painter 
had introduced portraits of himself and of Dante in a painting on the walls of the chapel of 
the Palace of the Podesth, now known as that of the B irgcllo (» chief of police). No 
mention of the portnit occurs in the Life of Dante hy the same writer, nor m that of Hoccaccio, 
though the latter gtv(.s a somewhat full description of Dante s personal appearance Brum 
of Areuo (d 1444). in his Life of the poet, is, in like manner, silent as to the Bargclto portrait, 
hut Speaks of one by an eminent painter of Dante’s rime ” that was to be seen in the Church 
of Santa Croce Minecti (d S459) Dante’s next hiognpher, speaks of both portraus as 
evtant in his time, nnd nsenbes Irath to Giotto Filclfo, who followed Manetli, mentions 
only the Santa Croce portr uc Vellutelit follows him early in the sixteenth ( entury in this 
exclusion of the Bargello portrait Landmo towards the close of the fifteenth century (say 
1500) names both with the significant words **resta ancera ” 

With this we close the catena of testimony from the earlier biographers. We enter on the 
evidence supplied by the early historians of art Of these, Ghiberti {d 14^3) nc.*ik.. of Giotto 
ns basing executed paintings for the chapel of the Podestk Palace, but makes no mention uf 
Dante’s portrait Vasan in his Lmes of Peunten seems to take a special interest in noticing 
whatever connects his own art with the name of Dante, mcl names 110 less than five ]>ortraus 
(x) by himself in the chapel of the mona.stery at Rimini , (2) by Lorenro Mon ico (rirc 2370) 
in the Church of the Innith at Florence, (3) a wall painting by T.uIdeo Gnddi (a 1352) in 
Santa Croce in the same city , (4) he speaks of the Podesth Palace portrait ns still seen in his 
own time, and while omitting the mention of Giotto h iving painted Ins own likeness, states 
-and he is the first to stale it —that the same picture ini.l«ded porinits of Brunel^^o T.ati(U 
and Corso Donati In j^et another passage (p 1037)111 Ins Life of Mm hael Angelo, Vasari 
speaks of a portmit of Dante liy Giotto in Santa Croce We are left to coiij<-ctutc whether 
this IS identical with the painting which, ns we have seen, he elsewhere ascnlies to Gaddi, or 
whether the historian ha.s, through a lap'^e of memor> , substituted Santa ( roce for the Paknee 
of the Podestk Anyhow the Santa Croce picture ha* disappeared, prolxibly in 1566, when 
the church was subject to extensive alterations At some unknown dali, probably in the 
seventeenth century, the chapel in the Podwli Palace ceased to !«. used as such, and was 
covered with plaster The palace became the residence of the Bargello, and the picture 
seemed to be forgotten 

With the revival of Dante studies m Italy attention was naturally drawn to the passages in 
Villani and Vasan Morcni, about the beginning of the present century, states that he bad' 
sought for them, as others had done before him, for two years in vain Mitsumi, who wrote 
a Life of the poet, made a like inefTcctual attempt m 1832 At Inst, in 1848, the work was taken 
m hand by Aubrey Bezzi, Richard Henry Wilde of the USA, and Seymour Kirktip, an 
Knglish artist They obtained permission from the authorities of Florence to clear the chapel 
VOL. IJ. 2 L 
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•pd remove the planter, ftnd MftHni« a painter of Florencer was associated with them In the 
work The walls were so covered that there was nothing to guide them» and the process of 
removing the plaster bit by bit went on slowly. At last on July si the 1 onK>sought>for goal 
was reached and men saw the face of Dante as his omtemporanes had seen tt 1 be joy of 
the discovery was however, marred by the fact that a nail which Marmi had driven into the 
wall to support a portion of the Miaffolding had gone straight through the eye. Matters were 
not mended when the artut undertook to mnedy the disaster by pamting a new eye and 
generally improving (1) the picture, altering the form and colour of the cap, and, in order to 
avoid shocking the feelings of the then Government by the revolutionary tricolour of the 
white and green and red which Giotto had used for Dante's dress (we note the colours as those 
of Beatrice in xxx, turning the green into a dark chocolate With that 

counterfeit resemblance " the Dante pilgrims who \tbit the Bargello Chapel have now to be 
content as far as contentment under such conditions is possible. 

Happily, in the short interval in which tt was possible, something was done towards a more 
faithful and lesetent reproduction. Kirkup applied for leave to make a copy of the picture 
as It was found, and was refused. A silver key, however, secured his admission to the 
chapel m entire privacy, and he was locked {n till the evening He took a tracing of the 
ouibnc, made a careful drawing on paper, and gave them, with a coloured sketch which he 
had secretly made on one of the days of public exhibition, to l.ord Vernon From these 
materials combined the chromo-bthogfaph, published by the Arundel Society, was prepared 
by Mr Vincent Brooks, and 1 am iitdebc^ to the same artist for that which forms the frontis- 
piece of the first \olume of my translation 

For twenty years the authenticity of the portrait was undisputed as being by Giotto. In 
>864, however, in connexion with the great sex -centenary festival of Dante's birth in the 
following year, the question was mooted and discussed in journals, and the Minister of £du. 
cation referred it to two experts, Gaetano Miianesi and Luigi Passenni On July 9, 1864, 
they presented a report in which they came to the conclusion that Giotto was not the painter, 
and ibat the portrait is, though of earlier date, less trustworthy than that by Michelino in the 
Duomo or that in the Cedrar JCtccan^toMA, both of which are of the hfleenih century 

The grounds on which this conclusion rests and in its turn isquestioned, are mainly these — 

(1 ) In TS39 the Palace of the PudesU was nearly destroyed b> dre (Hr// x X09) 1 he 

lest of the /rrMcr/r of Viliam indeed says "totally destroyed ''(fa/fe i/<fr//e^/ag’ir>), 
hut as there is no previous mention of the pahu.c in the passage where the fact occurs, experts 
have suggv'^ted " 1/ Utio <ttl palagio ( * nil the roof ) as probably, it is urged, the true 

leading The chapel is not mentioned VtUaiu would scartely have passed over the destruc 
lion of its art treasures Had they penshed or been injured, Giotto, who lived till January 
1316 had t ime 10 restore them 1 here is accordingly no suffitient ground for rejecting Giotto’s 
authorship to bo found in the fire of 1^39 

(9 ) In 1343 aecoiding to the Commissioners, the palace was again damaged by fire, or 
otherwise tn the tumults connected with the expulsion of Duke Walter of Athens Viliam 
All xy) gives an account of these tumults, but makes no mention of any fire injuring the 
/alace, nor does any such mention occur in Ae histones of Florence by Hmniand Machiavelli. 
The two Co«imia*>ioneTs give no authonties, and in the absence of further evidence a verdict 
of ' not provon mu^t, it is beheved, be given as far as this second objection is concerned 

(3 ) Another doubt rests on the various readings, in tbe old Italian text of h Viliam’s Life 
of C»iotto and that ot the Latin original The former states that Giotto's portrait of Dante 
was a wall-painting, the other that it was in fabniti alta* ir, 1 r » a separately framed altar-piece 
It IS infien^ that the translator .*iIteFed the Latin text because he saw the fresco paintmg 
which was discovered by Mr Kirkup and his fellow workers, and therefore that this was not 
the portrait of which Villani had borne record Against that inference Paur sets the facts 
(1) that F. Villani died in 1405 ; (a) that the translation speaks of a secretary of the republic, 
Collncao Piero, who died in 1406, as living when he wrote, and draws from them the infer- 
ence that the translation was made tn the Ufctime of Villani, under the eye of the author, and 
that the statement as to the portrait being a w^l painting was therefore the correction ^ an 
error. On tbe whole then, in spite of the ol tbe Florentine Commissioners, there seems 
sufficient reason for adhering to the first gooclusicm of the discoverers of the Bargello portrait 
that they had found the long-lost treasure. 

Ilie subjects of the other paintings of the chapel are, at any rate, thoroughly Dantesque in 
character. There is a picture of Hell, in which Lucifer appears as Dante describes hun in 
It xxxiv.; another of Paradise, above a window, w ith figures of contemporary charactert 
lielow It, In the former the Christ is seiUed on a throne of clouds, surrounded by 
adored by male saints 00 one side, by female on the other . among the latter, on the right of 
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4he fpeetator, a figure wearing a crown over hit ioog Bowing hair Near it is a group of 
three figures, the middle one being that recognised as Dante. On the left of the window is 
a figure in the red mantle of acardinal ; kneeling before him is that of aPodeith of Florence 
All the heads have the marked individi^ity which indicates portraiture. The two figures m 
close juxtaposition with Dante have been identified, on the strength of F Villani and Vasan^ 
statements, as those of Corso Donnlt and firunetti Lattni. The Florentine Coromissioo see 
10 the crowned figure the likeness of Robert, King of Naples, who visited Florence m r3xo, 
and 10 the Cardinal, Bertrand del Foggetto, who came ten years later, and who was 
oommissioned by John XXI 1 to have Dante’s remains at Ravenna disinterred as those of a 
condemned heretic. Crovm and Cavalcaselle, on the other hand identify the two forms 
with Charles of Valois and Cardinal Matteo d Acquaaporta, who came on an ineffectual 
mission of mediation from Bondace VIII. in tjoo and 1301, and conjecture accordingly that 
this was the date of the portrait 

Other objections with their ansivers may be briefly noted 

(z ) rhe arms of the Fieschi of Genoa are found near the figure kneeling before the Cor* 
dinal The first of that family who filled the office of Podesth was Fedice del Pieschi, in 
1358. It ha4 been inferred accordingly that that was the date of live painting Cavalcaselle. 
however, shows that this had been painted over another coat of arms still dimly traceable, 
and so that argument goes for nothing 

(a ) In an inscription below the figure of the martyr Saint Venantlus there is a date 
Mcce • and the Commissioner), assume that xxx would fill up the vacaot space Caval 
caselle inclines to xx It may be questioned tn either case whether the date belongs to 
more than the figure under which it stands. 

(3 ) Another inscription records that “ hoc opus * was made in the time when the office 
of Podesti was filled by Fidesmiiu Ut Varana of Camenno, and the archives of Florence 
show that that office was twice held by members of the Fidesmini family, in tju and 1337 


The Commissioners accept the later of the two daieb as consistent with their general theory, 
Paur replies, following Cavalcaselle, that the words hoc opus, as a rule, refer to an indi- 
vidual picture, and not to a whole senes covenng the wall* of a church or chapel, as m the 
Coronation of the Virgin in the Campo Santo of Pisa. Here again we have a Mum tmhtUt 
The authenticity of the Bargello portrait has not as yet been disproved , and if by Giotto, 
the next question that meets us is, when was it painted? The comparative softne*s of 
the outlines of chin and cheek hardly admit us to think of it os representing the poet at a 
later age than thirty, ic in 1395, when Giotto, according to Vasari, was about twenty If 
painted at a later date, it must have been from earlier sketches It is scarcely conceiv- 
able that the painter would have introduced Dante’s portrait after b» condemnation and 
exile in 1303, and the fact that he is grouped with Corso Donati and Latini point* to a 
time before the breach between the Neri and Btanchi had become prominent, 01 to one of the 
brief intervals in which, as has been suggested above, there was a temporaiy reconciliation 
between them brought about by the Cardinal of Acquasparto. The fact that other frescoes 
in the chapel reproduce apparently reminiscences from the Inferno^ notably the three headed 
Lucifer, the Centaur, the sinner carrying his head tn hi* liaod, admits of the expLinatioa 
(i) that they may hav c been executed at a later date, or (a) thrt Giotto was already acquainted 
with some of the leading conceptions of the poem, the commencement of which i^^nte fixe* 
In X300 A few points in the picture itself call more or less for special notice (i ) The hair 
IS entirely covered by the cap, and so the picture neither confirms nor refutes the conjecture 
based on the '* Jlavisccre” of Eel u. that it was auburn tinted in bw youth (s ) The dress 
corresponds with that in the Michelmo portrait m the Duomo of Florence, and was appa- 
rently the ordinary civil dress of the upper class of the time and place (3 ) As in the ^itrait 
Just named, there is a book under the left arm, which may be intended for the Cemmedia, or, 
more probably, looking to the date of the picture and the age of the figure, may serve m a 
general symbol of the stndent life, (4 ) The right hand holds a tw,g on which hang three 
fruitt, generally identified as pomegranates, la which men have found a s^bol of the three 
kingdoms of the unseen world or of political unity, the many «cds of the pomegranate 
representing the multitude of citiwni in the one polity, or, lastly, the sweet fruits lor 
which the poet expresses his longing in AT mn «i An allusive reference to ^he pomegrairntes 
is found in a MS. vision of one of the Alberti at the end of the fourteenth (?) century, in which 
the two poets Dante and Petrarch are described, the one crowned with laurel and the othw 
holding a twig with ** iWrf /»i«i ” on it, and to the book and the crimson dress in a sonnet of 
PnecTs and brionging to the next century Fralicelli (Pi D 368) mentions another 
with the pomegranates as to be seen in the Giotto frescoes of the Saovigni Chapel ^ fudau ; 
tiut no such figure is, at a matter of fact, to be found there. A figure at the left hand of 
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Giotto's '* Triumph of Chastity " at Astisl has been identified with Dante, bfit Witte comes tct 
the conclusion that it presents no adequate resemblance My own convictK>n» J mast add 
u that the likeness is unmistakable. 

II. Tab Plaster Cast 

In the Museum of Florence there is a cast of Dante's face, taken in plaster and afterwards 
coloured. Making allowance for the difference of age, the correspondence with the Bargello 
portrait cannot be mistaken Even more striking is the resemblance to the two portraits of 
Dante in Kaphaelspicturesof* Apollo and the Muses" and the Z>rr^«fA,andtothe Michelino 
portrait It is known to have been in 173$ tn the possession of the Barons of Porcighano as 
a treasured possession From them it passed to the Torrigiant family, and was given or sold 
by them to the Museum The tradition was that it was taken by order of Dante's friend; 
Guido da Polento of Ravenna, after the poet's death Another like cast passed into the hands 
of Mr. Seymour Kirkup from those of the sculptor Bartoimt, who obtained it at Ravenna 
A third copy, which in i8jx was in the possession of the sculptor Stefano Ricci, and served as 
the Imsis of Fabn's medal in that year, has no traceable history Of these, the second is 
represented by three photographs in Mr Eliot Norton’s privately printed volume Oh ike 
Original PoriratU 4^ printed at CamWidge, Mass., U S A , in 1865 as a contribution 
to the great sex centenary festival, and is the frontispiece of the present volume He finds in 
the mask itself sufficient evidence of its genuineness (p 14) 

" It was plainly taken as a cast from a face after death It has none of ihe charactemtics 
which a fictitious and im'igiii'itive representation of the sort would be 1ikel> to present It 
bears no trace of being a work of skilful and decf*ptive art The difference m the fall of the 
two hctlf'Closed eyelids, the difference between the sides of the facet the slight deflection in 
the line of the nose, the droop of the cornen of the mouth, and other delicate but not the less 
convincing indications, combine to ^ow that it was m all probability taken directly from 
nature " 

Comparing it with the Bargello portrait, he says(p x8)of the latter*— "It is the same 
face with that of the mask, but the one is the face of a youth with all triumphal splendour 
on its brow, the other of a man burdened with the dust and injury of age " 



L'ENVOI. 

To 

H. T. P 

Thou, too, companion of these twice ten years, 

Through which in Dante’s footsteps I have trod, 
And, walking in the paths ordained of God, 
Have shared with theo or anxious hopes or fears, 
Must not lack greeting ere the hour appears 

When I lay down my cherished Hermes-rod, 

1^0 more along the toilsome path to plod. 

Where oft who sow in joy must reap m tears. 

Now lowlier task awaits me, if indeed 

The Saint of God find place below the bard, 
And there, too, as thine eyes the record read, 

The task itself shall prove its great reward 
Thou wilt not mourn my change of labour when 
I port from Dante and pass on to Ken. 


Sept. i2th, iSS; 
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AUbey of St, Mana .it 
Florence, 95 

Abbeys endowed by Hugh, 
Marquis of Branden- 
burg, 93 
Abraham, 404 
Absolute will, 22 
Accedit Terbiini, Ac., 321 
“ Aocidia,” the fourth of 
the aerea deadly uiis, 

393 

Ace, the, 83 

“Acerba”of CecCod'Ae- 
ooli, 253 

Acbaemeiiides, 341 
Acheron, 369 
Achilles, 336 
Aois, 341 

Acone, capture of, 92 
Acquacfaeta, 520 
Acquasparta, 71, 331 
Acre, 51, 64 

Acta Sanctorum, 124, 371 
Actium, battle of, 32 
Adam, 73, 74, 76. 132, 
IS3. IS4. iSSi 189, 283, 
35* 

Adam, bis sin, 36 
Adam sjmke Hebrew, 134 
Adam, length of hu hie 
in Piiradise, 135 
Adam of Marsh, 4M 
Adam, the Second, 74 
Adam of St, Victor, see 
“ St. Victor” 

Addison, 431 
"Adhsesit parimento,” 387 
Adige, the river, 48^ 247 
Adima^ 95, too 
Adoro Te devote, 148 
Adnan Shore, tlie^ 25, 

327.333 


Adiutic Sea, the 62, 340 
Adriatic, nautical vocabu- 
lary of, 134 
Agidiiis, 63 

A^miliaii land, the, 339, 

340 

Aineas, 29, 30, 50, 83, 113, 

327. 340 

/Golus, 307 
Aisehylus, te 
ASthiops, Christians shall 
be judged by, iia 

43. 338, 339. 340. 

••Itr'ica ."Pofmrch’sLntin 
epic, 331, 416 
Agamemnon, 26 
Agapetus, 29, 30 
Aglauros, 304 
"Agnus Dei," 387 
Agostino, Frate, 71 
Agughone, 9a 
Aliignian, the, 179 
Alba Longa, 30 
Alban’s, SC , S9 
Albenco, tlie vision of, 
,»27. 37». 39* . 

A Ibcrico, Cuant of Tret iso, 

Al^iighi, Church of St 
Maria, 93 

Alberighi, the family, 93 
Albengo de’ Manfredi. 
368, 413 

Albert of Austria, iia, 
*6o, 374, 375 

Albert of Cologne, 56, 170 
Alberimo Musatto, 326, 
336 

Aiherto della SCala, roa 
Albigenses, 30, 69,298,478 
Albom della Scala, 100 


Alcides (Hercules), 50,328 
Aloniieon, 22 
Alruin, 71 
Ahlighieii, 86, 89, 90 
Alessandro Hovello, 
Bishop of Feltin, 48 
Alessandro da Romena, 

24s 

Alessio Intcrminello, 413 
Alexander III., Pope, 17 
Alexander IV . Pope, 17 
Alexandria, 328 
Alexis, 333, 333 
Amen, 43a 
Allird, Atnp, 38 
Alietti. 95 
Alighien family, 90 
“ Alleluia dulce carmen," 

All Saints’ Day, A D. 1289, 
228 

Alpha and Omega, 150 
Alphabetical Psalms, e6i 
Alphcsibocus, 337, 338, 
349, 34* 

Alplionso III. of Aragon, 
43, **4 

Aljdinnso X of Castile, 
and his son Sancho, 11 4 
Alps, 31 

Alvemis, the rock of, 6t 
Ambrose, St , 52, 57, 17 s 
Ambrose, the See of, 12 1 
Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, 205, 306, 3*1, 312, 
3*3 

Amen, 80 
Amidei, 96 
“ Amme,” 8d 
Amour, Wm deSt, 401 
Airphre, 470, 47a 
Amyclos, 6a, 63 
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An«nias, 149 
Aaebuei, 83, 84, 113 
Ancona, the Uaroh of, 93 
Andrew HI , King of 
Hungftiy, 1 14 
“Angel-bee«,” 179 
Angelico, Fra, 148, 284, 
382 

Angelo, Michael, 284, 419, 
434, 436 

Angelo, St , Bridge of, 

578 

Angelo, St , eaotle of, 105 
Angela, bread of, 8, 145 
Angela, creation of, 37, 
168 

Angela, the fallen, 148, 
i6g 

Angela, whether they 
have memory, 170 
Angels need not apeech, 
35> 

Angels, number of, 173 
Animnla decorated fur 
a de, 289 

Anjou, the House of, 33. 
113 

Anna, St., 189, 19a 
Annnimo Fiorentino, 414 
Anselm, St , 20, 36, 38, 
, 71. 73, 398 
Aiitiuidros, 32 
Antenor, 328 
AntenAra, 302 
Aniliiinua, monojiliTsitc 
I’ati larch of Ooiiatunli 
nopic, 29 

Antliroponiorpliic charac- 
ter of ]!ya.intine and 
eaily Weatern art, 95 
Anthropomorphic lan- 
guage of the Bible, 19 
Antichrist, ja 
Autoliv, St , 128, X43, 172 
Antony, St , hia hie, 172 
Antony, St , hia swine, 172 
Ants, Sit 51a 
Aoiiiau lulls, 329, 330, 

331 

Apenniue, 329 
Apennines, the Umbrian, 
124 

“Aphonams” used tech- 
nically, 60 

Aphrodite Urania, 346 
aVpocal} jiae, the Abbot 
.loacliinda Commentary 
on, 72 

Apollo, I, 2, 7, 73, 177, 
306, 330, 335, 336, 357 
Apollo aod DiauAy Temple 
of, 137 

Ai>ostoho battd, the, 138 


Apples, 334. 33S 
Appropinquante jam 
fine s£culi,’* 186 
Aquinas, St Thomas, $> 8. 

9, 12, IS, 18, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, as, 26, 36, 37, 39, 
54. 58. 59. 60, 66, 68, 70, 
7», 73. 74, 75. 76, 78, 
116, 118, 119, 120, 140, 
t43. 145. 146, 147. 148, 
ISO. 153. 153. 163, 165, 
166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 
171, 178, 181, 182, 186, 
187, 192, 197, 286, 369, 
376. 395. 398, 401, 471. 
473. 494 
Aquino, 56 

Aiahic and Bnman nume- 
ral), 164, 165 
Arabs, 31 

Aragon, the House of, 42 
Ariir, tile river, 31 
Area family, 93 
Arcadia, 330 
Ari-idians, 333 
Arclnviigels, 166 
Archimandrite, 63 
Ardinghi, 93 
Arezzo, 73, 92 
Ai CZ70, ex|iedition a gainst, 
204 

Arerzo, Outdo of, see 
“ Uuido ” 

Argenti, Filippo, 93, 367 
Argo, 194 
Argonauts, 8 

Argoiiauticexpedition, 194 
Ariadne, 72 

Aries, 166, 167, 269, 333 
Aristotle, 12, 24, 45, 53, 
58, 69, 74, 7S. 98, 150, 
162, i6s, 286, 299, 385. 
389. 378, 397. 500 
Anna, 76, 77, 319 
Ark of the covenant, 116 
Alius, 52a 
Armenia, 393 
Ariiional bearings of vai 1- 
ouB families, 94, 95, 100 
Amo, the nver, 64, 73, 
204. 213, 245, 332, 334, 
336 

Amo, inundation of, in 
AD 1333.46 
Arnold, M , 448 
Arnold, Di. T 450 
Aioux, S9. 380, 477. 488, 
493 

Arnguoci, 94 

Art, early Byzantine and 
Italian, 81, 195 
Art, Italian, Dante’s in- 
fluence on, 417, 419 


Art, its part in religious 
education, 401 
Art, lequirement) of, 6 
Artunnan, see“Legends" 
Articles, the Thirty-Nine 
118, 120 

Article XIII., 118, 169 
Article XVII , 120 
Ary Scheffer, see “Schef- 
fer " 

Ascesi, 62 

‘ ‘ Ass between twobundles 
of hay,” 18 

Assiai, 60, 61, 62, 64, J29 
Assisi, frescoes at, 306, 

390. 417 

Aatrma, 298 

Asliulogy of the Middle 
Ages, 130 

Astiouomy, mediieval, 
133, 271 

Astroiioiiiy, Dante a dis 
phiy of, 268 
Athena, 99, 370 
Atliintio, the. 392 
Atonement, dogma of the, 
38 

Atonement, the forensic 
view of, 36 

“August.!,” applied tothe 
H V M , 189 
Augusliuc, St , IS, 20, 43, 
52, 57, 58, 1 19, '20, 141*, 
130, 167, 177, 185, 1E6, 
188, 192, 292, 360, 363 
370. 37', 382, 397. 429, 
498 

Augustine nalc, the» 172 
AugustuH Oaisai, 32, 4^5 
Aureole, 8c 

Aureole, of adolescence'^ 
200 

Aureole of saints, 182 
AuRoma, 43 

AutlioiKied V^eisiOQof the 
J>ible, 154 
Avarice, 2(^5, 296 
Avc, 91 

Avc Maria, 17, 135, 189, 

32s 

“ Avt. Mans Stella,” 135 
Averrhoes, 9, 59, 369, 376 
478 

Avicenna, 11 

Avignon, 42, 51, 52, 107, 
, 186 , iss, 156, 374 
Avignon, baiiqujets at, 108 
Avignon, gold florins 
coined there by John 
XXIIs, 108 

'^Avvegnache del Maggio,” 
sonnet hj Onido Oumt- 
cellii 340 
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^zsolino, we “ Ezzelm da 
Romano ' 

Bnbel, tower of) 134, 353 
“Babylonian cimtivity" 
at Avignon, 126 
“Babylonian ground,” 137 
Baccalere, 139 
BaccbigUone (the river', 
48 

Bacchus, 3, 73, 73, 339 
Bachenschwanz, 483 
Bacon, Francis, 10, 76, 
105, 161, 163 

Bacon, Roger, 9, ii, 53, 
59, 65, 66, 76, 160, 171, 
196, 385, 395, 400 
BaculariuK, 139 
Bagnoreggio 71 
Bagpipes, 115 
Baleaiic Isles, the, 113 
Bnnnnekbwtn, 113 
Baptism, 187, 188, 331 
Biiptisni, the lack of, ill, 
119, 188 

Baptisterv at Florence, 88 
Baraleuf Maritiltes, 50 
•' Hailma Celnrint," 71 
E,irb,inana, tbeNurthein, 
180 

B<ii(li, House of, 94, 114, 
5*7 

B.ir<li, Simon <le’, 386, 527 
Bargello porti ait, the, 345, 
417, 427, 434, 529, S3t 
Ban, uty of, 43 
Barlow, Dr H C , 466 n. 
Baion, name given to 
peels of the lieuveiily 
court, 142, 144, 362 
BarULCi family, 94 
B.isilicn, 145 

Basilica of St, Peter at 
Rome, 152 

Jinstcit, llev F T , 146 
“BE or ICE,” 35 
B«.ii s, the, zoili ical sign, 7 
‘Beatl quorum tecta,” 
388 

Beatific Visiou, the, 15, 
130, 190, 308, 403 
Beatrice, 3, 4, 6, 8, ii, 13, 
16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 33, 26, 
*7, =8, 35, 40, 47, 54, 55. 
56, 60, 6s, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 84, 85, 90, 94, 97, 98, 
103, 104, 105, 121, 122, 

123, 126, 130, 132, 133, 

134, »35, 138, 139, 140. 

144, 146, 148, 149, 152, 

153, 156, 158, 159, 

163, 167, 173, 174, 178, 

179 [her last words], 
181, i8a, 183, 185, 191, 


79a, 199, *»! ao2, 203, 
204, 30^ 309, 3 II, 313, 
315, 316, 8I7, 3X8, 330, 
331, 333, 334, 335, 328, 
229, 332, 334, 23s, 236, 
340, 341, 242, 243, 244, 
345, 248, 35*, 354, *56, 
*59, *77. *78, e8o, 281, 
289, 305, 306, 311, 312, 

313, 348, 349, 351, 358, 
359 . 360, 381, 38*, 370, 
380, 381, 387, 388, 389, 
405, 406, 407, 415, 429, 

483 («), 487. 490, 498, 

„ 507, 5*8 

Beatrice, apotheosiB of, 
22St 233, 40s 

Beatnce, Dante’s claugli* 
ter, 361, 363 

Baatnce of ProTonco, wife 
of Charles of Anjou, 34, 
200 

“Beautiful ,St John,” 14 j 
“ Becclio*’ (peak of hood) j 
lengthened, 172 I 

Buda’s brother, 71 ' 

Bede, the Venerable, 52, 
58, 183, 393 
Bees, 179, 515 
Bdisarius, 30 
Bella, Della, family, 95 
Bella, Gum delLi, 95, ^ 
Bellarmine, Cardinal, 433 
Bellencion Berti, 87, 94, 
95 

Bells rung during a tliuii- 
iler-storm, 254 
Belus, 50 

Benncua, laike, 333, 334 
Benedict, St . 127, 128, 
129, 185, 186 

Benedict, his rule made 
“ waste imper,” 129 
“ Beuedictns es qui 
venis,” 388 

Bciiuccio, Sennccio, 314 
Benvenuto da Iiiiolii, 44, 
86, 129, 416 
Bereuger, Kavmond, 34 
Berkeley, Bishop, 76 
Bernard, St 57, 125, 147, 
150, 181, 184, 185, 186, 
189, 191, 19*. 376, 395, 
397, 408 

Bernard, his invocation of 
the B V M , 191 
Bernard, hu letter to tlic 
Canons of Lyons, 183 
Bernard of Quintav.ille, 
63 

Beruardone, Pietro dig 62, 
63 

Berta, Monna, 77 


Berthold of Begeiitbiirg, 
171 

Bianca Tanna, 297 
Bianchi, the, 87, 94, 95, 


100, 299, 302 
Bible, La, ^ 

Bice, 2or, 226, 227 
Bindo, (lldebraiido), 171 
Bird, metaphor fro^ 132, 
S”» S*S 

Bird, “ Sverna,” 166 
Birds on the shore, 106 
Birds, migrsitory, 269 
Biretta, 144 
Biscay, Bay of, 67 
Blake, Win., 439 
Blessed, the, see “ Souls” 
Blessedness of the angelic 
Bjiiiits, in what it cou* 
siats, XO5 
‘Bobolce, 137 
Boccaccio, 86, 91, 95, 129, 
142, 326, 337, 365, 415, 
416, 428, 43 1, 524 
SoHhtut, 4, 26, 37, 58, 89. 
99, 131, 164, 239, 285, 
389. 376. 397 
Buheimn, 112, 113 
Hiilltmilutu, 124 
Bologna, 57, 69, 205, 326, 
3*8, 33». 334, 335, 338, 
S19 

Fwilngna, University of, 


Itulsuna, Lake of, 49 
Buincci, Lcouaido, 164 
“Bone and laiatlier,” 
girdled uitli, 87 
Boni'iue. Bid aid, Count 
of St, 47 

Boniface VIII Pope, 44, 
46, 51, 52, 60, 09, 70, 71, 
72, 99, 112. T13, 126, 
155 , i 5 '>, loA 160, 172, 
179, *58, 388, 40*, 518, 


Bniiifazio of Sigiia, 92 
H inw, 47 

' Knuka of Sentences” 
(Gratian's), 57 
Boreas, 164 

Rnrgo Alli"n i, the, 192 
Boign 'ugli Apustuli, 96 
Bmnia, 1 14 

ISnsone of Gubbio, 412, 413 

JBosfuct, 57 

Bostichi, 93 

Botticelli, 417, 439 

Bourges, 58 

Bow, 6 

Buw, cross, 8 

Bow, thrce-stnnged, 167 

Boyd, Rev. H., 439 
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B^la, Bobt, 431 

Brabant^ 59 

BrimD^ Cottnt Rainier 
Oh tit 

Branca d’Oria, 368 
Brandan, St , v'l 39^ 
Braerains, 90 
Bread of angela, 8, 145 
Bronnua, 30, 99 
Brenta, tbe river, 47 
Breacia, 317 

Breviaiy, the Borneo, 137, 
146 

Bnsaoa (=Bryton), 76 
Bromios (Baechua), 339 
Brougham, Lord, ^ 
Browne, Sir Thomiu, 436 
Browning, R. B , 47, 194, 
19s. 44« _ „ 
Browning, E B., 447 
Brugei, 533 

Brunetto Latin!, I 3 , 39, 
41, S7. 77. 90. 34S. 353. 
366, 367, 37a, S3I 
Brutni, 32, so, 36a 
linbwith, K., Biahop of 
B.ith and WeUa, 437, 
535 

Boggia (oity of Algeria), 

Bunyan, 77, 359 
Buonagiunta of Lucca, 
913. 353. 410 

Buoiiarotu, aee Uiobael 
Angelo 

Buonarentura, St., 36, 63, 
66, 70. 71, 73. tso, 395. 
398, 399. 401 
Buondelinonte, 92, 96 
Buaaano, 47 

Buti, Fraiicearo da, 417 
Butler, A. J., I3, 30, 39, 
33. 70. 79, *t. Jt7. 118, 
132, 128, 133, 13s, 158, 
175. 474 

Sutler, Bxthop, lao 
Snancannt, Saltont, 47 
Byron, Lord, 444 
Byzantium, 116 
Byzantine art, 81, 193 
Caceiaguidn, 83, 84, 86, 
88, 89, 91, 95, 96, 97, 
102, 103, loS 
Cadiz, 138 

Cteear, a, 31, 63, 376 
Cieaar, tbe German Em. 
peror, 9a 

Cnarea, 124, 183, 326 
Caniano, tbe river, 48 
Canon, 366 
Cahoninei, 157 
Cain, 9 
Calabria, 73 


Calahom, 67 
Calaroga, 67 
Calfuod, 94 
CaUiope, 1, to6, 337 
Calliato, 1^ 518 
Calixtua (Callutna) I., 
Pope, 137 

Calmet, ‘'^De la Saint do 
Salomon,” 57 
Calpurmua, 337 
Camaldoli, mouaatery of, 
128 

Oamillni, 30 
Cumino, Richard da, 48 
Gumpaldiiio, battle of, 

204, 303, 206, 311 

Campi, town of, 91 
Gawphelt, T , 124 
Cuiiipo vaocino at Borne, 
389 

Canaan, the woman of, 
118 

Cancer, zodiacal aign, 147 
Can Grande, 48, 82, 100, 
loi, 137 , 317. 363. 

36s. 366, 390, 396 410, 
411 

Caiiti do’ GabrioUi, 434 
Canto fermo, 41 
Oapanena, 304 
Oa{iocohio, 434 
Oaponsacco, 95 
Cappello, 144 
Caj'ncorin zodiacal sign, 

147. »58 

Caprona, 203, 207 
Cardinal of Acquasparta, 

Card’iualdelPogctto, 318, 
413 

Caidinal of Oatia, 69 
Cardinala, 5a 
Caidinala of Avignon and 
Borne compared, 123 
Carisenda, The, 319 
"Carole,” Meapolitan 
dance, 138 
Carlotto, 46 
Carlyle, T , 463 
Caro Dominica, 68 
Carrara, 93 
Carthagimana, 31 
Carvajal, tbe Honae of, 
113 

Cary, fiev. H F., 440 
Oaaale, 71 
Caaella, 377, 386, 409, 411 
Oaeentino, the, 94, 128, 
316, 218, 345, 410, 519. 
320 

Cazenrino, tbe l4idy of, 
216, 348, 350, 853, 336, 
370 


Caaiino, Monte, 56, tay, 
129 

Caatino, ttonattery of, 
1B7 

Caiaiue, 3s, 363 
Onaialiau auterhood, tbe, 
328 

Caatalian, tbe nympba, 

333 

Oaatile, 67 
Oit, 133, 4‘t, 5*3 
Catalomant, 43 
Cutaloniana, need of, 4 
Oatania, Gulf of, 43 
Catellini, 93 
Cathari, The, 478 
Cathay, kingdom of. 66, 

113 

Cato, 339, 379, 383, 430 
Catona, 43 
Ciitiia, Slonte, 124 
Cntlillna, 194 
Cav.ilcauti del Cavalcanti, 

Cavieciuoli, 93 
Oayater, 338 

Cecco d’Aacoli, 233, 2B7, 


310, 4*3 
'old 


Cclestine Ilf , Pope, 17 
Celestiue V , Pope, 70, 
77. *13. 156. 401 
Cehtmcji enforced by Ore- 
poiy VIl , 124 
Centaurs, the, 339, 369 
Central sun, the, 161 
“Centurion, the Great” 
(Rt Peter), 140 
Cephas, 125 
Cerberus, 369, S14 
Cerchi, the, 88, 93, 94, 
100^ 286 
Ceiintbua, 319 
Certaldo, 91 

Certaldo, Jacopo di, 373, 
337 

Ceaena, 326 
Ceaenn, dialect of, 333 
Chnli idiue' translation of 
Plato, 20 

Ctiambere, Cf, F,, 138 
Ohanoe has no place in 
Heaven, 187 
Chariot of the sun, 341 
Charity, 131 
Charlemagne, 33, 105 
Charles of Anjou, 34, 56, 
200 

Charles tbe Bald, 371 
Charles tbe Fat, 371 
Charles Martel, 42, 43, 46, 
114 

Charles II. of KapleZ, 33, 
! 43. *13 
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Charlef Bd>ert, Mm of 
Obarlea Martel, 43, 114 
Charlea, Duke of Calabria, 
46 

Oharlei of Valoia, 33, 81, 
88, 89, 99, 358, 410, S31 
Charon, 369, 418 
Chartret, ttj 
Chauoer, 59, 134, 164, 191, 
=87. 3»9. 3*4, 376. 4*4 
Kq 

Cherubim, 41, 60, 165 
Cherubim and Seraphim, 
380 

Chess, game of, 48, 164 
Chiana, the nver, 73 
Chiarentana, 47 
Chioromoutcse, the falsi- 
fiers of publio weights, 

^ 

Cliiasoio, 61 
Chiassi, S7, S07 
Cliild-life and nature, re 
miuiscenccs of, j, 126, 
136, 160, 176, 187, 194, 

SIS teq- 

Childhood, memories of 
Dante’s, see under 
“Dante’ 

Children’s hair, symbol- 
ism of, 188 

Chiron, 325, 336, 333, 336 
Chiusi, S7. 93 
Chivalry, true, 306 
Chrism, 333 
Christ, 51, 64, 67 
Christian art, early, 195 
Chrutian Yeai , the, 80 
Chrysostom, St., 57, 71, 

398 

Church, Dean, 177, 456 
Church, the Militant, 146 
Ciacoo, 366 

Cianghella della Tosa, 88 
Ciangulo, If., 483 
Ciooro, 4, 20, S7, 130. *3*, 
339. a86, 397, 490 
Cicldauro, Church of, 58 
Cimabue, 19, 19a, 239, 379 
CincmnatuB, 30, 31, 88 
Cino da Pistoia, 199, 301, 
S31. “5°, aS3. 304, 305. 
308) 3101 314, 317. 347 i 
3S3, 369, 409. 413 . . 
Ciroie, quadrature of the, 

76, 19s 

Circumcision, 187, 188 
Cirrha, ah Cyrriia, a 
Cithern, 115 
Cittadelln, author, 89 
Cittadella, town of, 49 
Clairfons, see “Monton- 
aet* 


Clara, St., 16, tj 
Clares, the Poor, 14, 17 
Classical image^, tai 
Classical and S^Mural 
memories mingleii, 63 
Clement, St., of Alexan- 
dria, 341 

Clement, St., of Some, 
183 

Clement lY,, Pope, 39s 
Clement V., Pope, ga, 69, 
89, lor. 113, 1S7, 178, 
338, 366, 368, 374, 537 
Clemeuxa, wife of Charles 
Martel, 43, 46 
Clemenxa, daughter of 
Charlea Martel, 46 
Cleopatra, 33 
Cletus, Bishop of Some, 

Clocic at Di]on, 59 
Clock at Glastonbury, 59, 
138. 

Cloak at Magdeburg, 59 
Clock at Strasburg, 59 
Clock at Verona, 59 
Clock at Wells, 59. 

Clock at Westminster, 59 
Clock sent by the Sultan 
of Egypt to Frederick 
n . 59 

Clocks, old, 59, 60, 86, 526 
Clockwork, 59, X38 
Clusium, 93 
Clymene, 97 
Clytie, 306 

“Coat and cloth” pro- 
verb, 190 

Coin-makers, false, 1X3 
Colchian fleece, 337 
Colchis, 8 

Coleridge, S T., 2, 4, 134, 
44° 

Coliseum at Borne, 187 
Cologne, 56, 523 
Colonnas, the, 157 
“ Colpa (La) e sempre 
degli oflesi,” Italian pro- 
verb. 99 

Column of miniver in the 
arms of the Pigli, 94 
Columna, ASgidius, 286 

Comet of 1301, 81 

Comets the only reference 
to, 138 

Commandments, the ten, 
333 

CouHKHia, tHK, see 
“Dante" 

Commumon of saints, 15 
Commutation of tows, 33, 
35 

X/ompass, the Divine, iio 


OmpMs, the mariMrils 

Oempoitella, 144 
Comte, Aug., 473 
Ooncentnc circles, tSa 
“ Ccmeordta ducordaUm 
tium cnnonuffi,” 57 
Condjgnity and eouffwtjri 
grace of, 118 

Conditional immortality, 
doctrine of, 39. 

Conrad I., 88, 89 
Conrad II , 89, 91 
Conrad III , 89, 91 
Consistory, 169 
Constantine, 39, 116 
Constantinople, 39 
Contemplative OxdeHi 
the, 127 

Contingencies, 74 
Contingent matter, 98 
Convenion of the world 
without a miracle would 
be the greatest miraelo 
of all, 14a 

CONVITO, THE, 354, 355, 
363, 364, 369, 370, 394 
Copernican system, the, 
131 

“Coram me,” 145 
Curd of St. Francis, 65 
Cord of the Tertiary 
Order, b 6 
Cordeliers, 65 
CurneliH, 88 

Cornelius’ mdgment re* 
speoting Dante’s influ* 
eiiee in Italian Art, 

„ 417,419 , ^ 

Cornice Road, The, 5XX 
Corona, 144 

Corregien and Cordelieri, 
65 

" Corruptio optimi," 129 
Corso Donati, 14, 88, 99, 
531 

Corti^ni, 95 
Corydim, 335 
Cosmos, 162, 168, 169, 403 
Costansa, daughter of 
Roger, King of Sieily, 
and wife of Henry VI., 
17, Hi 21, 32 
“ Cota’’=thonght, 14 
Counsels of peirection. 68 
"Counts” of the empire 
of Heaven, 145, 362 
Courtesy, 315 
Courtray, 58, 59 
Cranes, 511 
Crassus, 304 

Creation, motive of the 
Dinne Mind in, 167 
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Creed ol Dante, 9, 139, Dakte AuoBTBBt— Dants Auobuju— ' 

143 Afiolottia for bitter Epietle to the Floren* 

Creed, parapbrAM of the, wordi, 103 tinei, 45 

143 Apologia for hereay, Epiatle to Joannei de 

CreusR, 50 139 yirgilio, 144 < 4I3 

Onpple,the,of Jemaalein, Apotlieoaia of the EpUtle to the princes 

113, 117 CoHKFDiA shadowed and cities of Italy, 

Croatia, 183 forth, 314 375, 4t» 

Croce, S , chnrch of, at Art <itudieB, 239 Exile foretold, 99 

Florence^ 6 ^,64,386,434 Artistic tonches, 14, Greek, his knowledge 

<3roce, S , del Corvo, the 315 of, 341, ^56 

monks ef, 345, 374 Astronomical ideas, 377 Hebrew, his elementary 

Croce, 9 ,Honasteryof,4io Astronomical know- knowledge of, 35, 3c6 
Crossus, 98 ledge, 131, 368 House, his, 91 

Croai, luminous, 6 t Autobiographical Jewels, hia fondness for 

Cross of Greek or Byxan- touches, 34, 109, 370, ]m,igery drawn from, 

tine form, 81 386, 390 109 

Cross, the Southern, 393 Banislmientof, 88 Jews, the, and not 

Cross, the starry, 81, 83 Beatrice, hia first meet- Pilate, responsible for 

Crossbow, 167 mg with, after her Christ's death, 33 

“Crown and Mitre,” 158 marriage, 199 Langnage, his theory of 

Crucifixion, darkness at Beatrice, hia last lines the origin of, 33 

the, Z70, 171 written to the living, Latin put by him into 

Crusade, the second, 89 234 Cacciagnida’s month. 

Crusade, the third, its Buried at Sarenna, 34 

failure predicted, 72 398, 413 Looks back on his 

Crusaders, the souls of, 82 Capella di Dante, 436 course, 174, Jgz 

Crust on wine, 70 Celibacy, speculations MS copies of his work, 

Cniiusza, 47, 48, 49, 300, as to his mward pur- 421 

389 pose respecting, 26 Missal, his frequent 

Cupid, 40, 303 Childhood and youth, quotations fiom, 377 

“Cur Veils Jfnmot" ao, hia inemories of, 86, Music, his luveof,4i, 377 

3^> 3^1 73 88, 148, 405 Musk and optics, his 

Cuna, the Uoman, cor- Child natuie, pictures studies in, 41, 61, 115, 

ruptiun of, 107, 402 of, 3, 126, 136, 187, 120,313 

Cunatii, 30 194, 515 scq. Musical instruments 

Cyclops, 341 Classiealism, his, 121, his knowledge of, 99, 

Cv clops, cave of, 338, 339 369 114 

“Cipnan, the fair" (= Clock, a striking, the Numbeis, his strange 

Venus), 40 first wiiter who men- and mystical revor- 

Cyprus, 114 tioiis, 59 erne fur, 336 

OyrrliR, 2 CohViiilA, the, date Object of e icli division 

Cyrus, 112 , of, 345 of his Poem, 415 

Vacnesole, Jacopo, 16^ Comuldia, the, first Obsei verof jihcnomena, 

Dsedalus, 45 geims of, 214, 215, a minute, ii, 28 

Damascus, 89 348 seq Obseiver and traveller, 

Damiani, St Peter, 122, Cohheoia, whether 504 

123,124,123,129,326 “published” in Omission of his wife, 80 

Damiono, Archdeacon of Danto's lifetime, 410 Paratiieo, the, date of, 

Bavenna, 124 COMHEDIA, the, eilUio fixed, loi 

Dance, a bridal, 148 princepioi, 421 Personal appearance de- 

Danoe, the vocal and Confession of faith, 381 scribed, 413, 416 

pantomimic, of Italy, Creed, hw, 139 Poitrait of, in the Dno- 

78 Decree which banished mo of Florence, 418 

Daniel, the projihet, 18, him, date of, 101 Purgatory, his thoughts 

173 Democratic period of of,dilferent from those 

Daniel, Arnauld, 261, 309, his life, 89 fostered by ecclesiaa- 

355 England visited, 113 tical tradition, 391 

Dante Altohieri — Eputle to Can Grande, Scripture made the 

Anecdotea of, 133, 411, 336, 358,395,396,412, basis of hit argn- 

Sy , _ 4*8 menta for his faith, 

Anttpathy to France, Epistle to the Car- 143 

114 diuals, aor, 413 Self-aualyau in deagtib- 
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Dante Aliouiebi— 
ing the poetic temper- 
ament, fee., 27, 202, 

*38. 378 

Self-portraiture, 134 
Sight, hu weakneea of, 
208, 212 

Spota ID the moon, hia 
theory of the, 9, 394 
Stare, reference to the, 
at the cloae of each 
portion of hia poem, 
407, 408 

Studies in astronomy, 
music, optics, Ac., 3, 
13, 41, IIS, 

Tides, hia theory of the, 
93 

Tragedy and comedy, 
biB explanation of the 
terms, 356 

University exercises, his 
personal remiuiaceii- 
cea of, 136 

Universities, prohable 
visits to Oxford and 
Pans, 58, 371. 427, 
3*3 

Unpublished Canxone 
nttnliuted to Dante, 
quoted, 31S 

Vulgate, Ills study of 
the, 377 

Yosniing after the 
Wider Hope grows 
stronger towards the 
end of life, in. 120 
Dante Alighieri, grandson 
of the poet, 422 
Dante de Maiano, 199, 409 
• Dantu Oata,” 43s 
Danube, the nver, 43 
Darkness at the Cruci- 
fixion, 170, 171 
David, 71, 116, 146, i8s 
David and Jonathan, 42 
Davus, 327 

Debasing of coin, 112, 114 
Decii, the, 30^ 31 
Decretals, 52, 6g 
Decretals forged, 52 
X>efoe, 318 
Dejanira, 50 

Delectable Mountain, the, 
339. 363. S14 
Delphi, 2 

Delphic deity, the, 2 
Delphic oracle, 98 
Demophoon, 50 
Denis, St., Abbey of, 184 
Denmark, 114 
Del by, Edward Geoffrey, 
fourteenth Earl of, 326 


Descent into Hades, the, 
„Si. IS 4 . 319 
Dengn, til argument 
from, 143 

Dialects of Italy, 352, 353 
Diana (the moon), 133 
Dido, 4«n s<b 248, 249 
Dvon, S9 
DikA 298 

“Diligite juatitiam,” &c., 
io3 

Dina Penni, 330, 331 
Dino Compagni, 273, 303, 

Dione, 40, 131 
Dionysius Agncols, of 
Portugal, 114 
Dionysius Areopagita, 12, 
49. 52. 57. 130. 163. 
165. 166, 397, 403 
Dis, the city of, ^9 
Ditlamondo, the, of 
F.1Z10 degli Ubeiti, see 
“Paxio ^ 

“Divina,” when first at 
tached to the poem, 357 
Divination practised by 
Italian |)eas.intB, 107 
Divine light, how im- 
parted to other natures, 
74 

Doctor Angdicua, 56 
Doctor Iriefragabilis. 398 
Doctor Seraphicus, 71, 399 
Doctor Unxverialv, 56 
Doctorate, ceremony of 
admission to the, 143, 

144 

Dugs, 514 

“ Doqt of dovM,” 22 
Dolcino, Fra, 478 
“Dolcissima Morte,” 349 
Dolorous Vale, the, 103 
Dolphin, 327, 511 
Domiuation^ 166 
Dominic, St , 56, 60, 64, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 76, 39B 
Dominicans, $6, 65, 139 
Dominicans and Francis I 
cane, 65, 169, 345 
"Domim cana," 68 
Dominicus, 68 
Domitian. 57 
“Donat," a lesson book, 

74 

Donati, the, 74 
Doiiati, Carso and Foreae, 
14, 17, 26 

Donati, Ubertino, 95 
Donation of Constantine, 
the, 116 

Donates, the gramma- 
nan, 71 
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Donna, 236 

Donna gentile, 216, 218, 
2|9,‘2^ 271, 349, 3S9, 
363 and note, 370, 405, 
4^ 

Donne of Florence, an, 
213 

Donsella, 213 
Domtr, Dr J. A., 37 
Dove, the, 144 
Doxology, the, 79, 135 
Dreams, 193, 199, 224 
Drelincouit, 318 
Drcpanuin, 113 
Dntbelm, vision of, 371 
D) okenifot li. Bishop, regi- 
sters of, 137 
Doctor Dubitantiam, 73 
Dumb ox of Hioily, the, sd 
Duomo of Florence, the, 
>33 

Durazzo, siego of, 31 
DVX, 137, 362 
Eagle in the aims of the 
Senligeri, too 
Eagle, he.ul and wings of 
the imjierial, 107, 151 
Baily art in the West, 193 
Eaily Italian and Pi oven- 
gal poets, 309, 355 
Eaily nmiriages, 87 
Easter Day, AD, 1300, 
121, 152, 350 
Ebion, 319 

Ebro, the river, 50, 67 
Echo, 63 

Eclipse at the Crucifixion, 
170 

Eclipse, » partial, 148 
Ellen, 133 
Edom, 1B8 

Edward I of England, 
1 1 3, 376 a. 

Edward II ot Kiighiiid, 

113. 376 

Egypt, 146 

El, Ell. Elion, Elios, 81, 
131, 33' „ 

E'c inor of Provence. 34 
EtiMtic Schoi.l of Gieek 
philosophers, 76 
Elect, number of the, izo, 

148, 173 

Election, 120, 168 
Electra, 88 
Elisei, 88, 89, 91 
Klissa (Dido) 328 
Elysian day, 84 
Elysian fields, 83, 84, 346, 
3<>9 , 

Ema, the nver, 96 
Euimc) tch of Sarbonnt, 
los 
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“Smpemr,‘* applied to 
Ood, «7. 148, I4S, *581 
877.368.363 , , ^ 

“ErnpreM, applied to 
the B. V. M., 119, 189 ; 
(tee alio ** Aagusta ”) 
Ein]iyrean, the, i, 6, 8, it, 
19,26,188,130,135,136, 
142, 158, IS9, 161, i6a, 

163, 173. I7S. 177. 178, 

182, 184, 203, 244, 859, 
350, M3, 406 
EnKlaiid, 58 
Kiiglislimen, 113 
Kiiocli and Elijah, 149 
knio. King o{ ^rdinia, 
508 

],ftus, 337 
kpaidiua, 97 
K|iicureaiiMni, eoo 
lipti-urui, 430 
l''liii'yelo or epiipliare, 40 
k|ii»aopate, peculiar de- 
fender! of the, 95 
laiumoa, 3 
Kia, the nver, 31 
Kiie, King of Korway, 114 
Kmlnnue, 329 
Eiiphyle, 22 
Erfia, 346 

Kaau and .Tacoh, 45, 188 1 
Eerheuhach, Wotfiamvon, 
SOI 

Kawice, the Divine, 194, 
’OS 

“ ht coram Patre,” 6a 
Ellnopia, 268 
/ iichd, 76 

Piidoxia, the Fmprcia, 71 
Kuikw, 48, 306, 406, 407 
Kuropa, 158 
Pm ope, 67, 269 
Europe, tjie liinguagei of, 
358 * 

Emua, the wind, 43, 333 
Aui i/tus, King of Thrace, 
50 

Euaelno! PamphiU, 124, 
154. 183, 3*6 
Eutvchea, 319 
Euti/chian tloyma, 29 
Eve, 73, 183 
Kielyn, John 431 
“Everlaatiiig goapel, the," 
70, 7a, 401 

Ezekiel, the prophet, 169, 
258, 414 

Ezieliii da Romano, 47, 48 

Fnbii, the, 31 

Eahma, Max., Cnnctator, 

Paeliza, 93 

Faerie Queen, the, 338, 428 


Fagglnola, fee “Ugne- 
cione ” 

Faith, Oante’iexplanation 
of, 140 

Faith, the ground of, 143 
Faith and hope, 140 
Faitli, explioit and im- 
jiliclt. 119 

Faith, the aource of, 14a 
Faith M the aource of 
virtue, 141 

Falcon, the, 105, no, 510 
Famagoata, 114 
Faroe, the love of, eS 
Fantinelli, M de’, 413,494 
Ear inata, 90, 201, 366 
Farrar, Dr. F. W., 360, 366 
Fauna, 334 
Fauiiel, 47°. 47®, 473 
“Fauat, ”483, 494 
Fazio degh Uherti, 201, 
248, 298, 318, 527 
Felix Guzman, 68 
Fcltro, 48 

Ferdinand IV. of Caatile, 

113 

Fertiighi, 95 
Ferrara, 89 

Ferrara, thePodeatkof, 48 
Fieino, Maraiho, 370 
Fidncio de’ MiloUi, of ' 
Certaldo, 337 
Fieaole, 31, 88, 92, 95 
Fifanti, 94 
Figgliine, 91 
Fihppi, 93 

FilijijK) Argenti, 95, 367 
Finite, limitation! of the, 
110 

Fire, the law of, 133 
Fire, medliBval notion of 
ita gi avitation, 6 
Flail, gold and ailvor, 27 
‘ Fiahcrman, the,” 108 
Fiaiierinan’a aeal, the, 157 
I lahpond, 27 
Fixed atara, 133 
Flaxman, 439 
Fleece, the golden, 194 
Fieura-de-lya, 33, 52, 107 
Flora, Ciatercian monaa- 
tery of, 71 

Florence, city of, 53, 57, 
60,71 86.87,92,93,94, 
96, 99. too, 171, 180 
[the laat alluaion to it 
lu the CopimtdtaJ, 201, 
20s, 211, 212, 227, 33s, 
243, 847, *86, 301, 303, 
303. 314. 317. 358, 365, 
375, 434.490, 517^ 
Florenoe.olockof the Bene- 
dictine abhey at, 86 


Florence, oommeree of, 
with C^piua, 114 
Florence, dialect ot gx 
Florence, the evila of, 
traced to the vicea of 
the clergy, 93 
Florence, Frenoh faahiona 
introduced into, 172 
Florence in bygone daya, 
87 

Florence in the twelfth 
I eeutnry, 90, 91 
Floreuee, the ladies of, 56, 

I 86 

Florence, ode in praise of, 
301 

Florence, parish of St. 

Martin at, 86 
FI01 ence, the walla of, 86, 

87 

Florentine Academy, the, 

13 

Fliiientine coins, 108 
Florentine dress ui early 
times, 87 

Florentine families, decay 
of, 405 

Florentine fashions con- 
demned, 86 

Floieiitme home-life. 87 
Florentine leagne, 101 
Florentine jieople, 88, 02 
Florentine standard, 96 
Flonns, 52 

Florins of gold coined hy 
Pope John XXIL, 108 
Fulco of MarsoiUes, 48, 
49, 5° 

Foleo de' Portinan, 183, 
221, 226 359 
Foligno, 61 

Font lu the Church of St. 
John at Florence, 83, 
144 

Funte AvelUna, monastery 
of, 124, 125, 394 
Fnraboschi, 93 
Forese Doiiati, 14 
Forged Decretals, 53 
Foscolo, TJgo, 365, 43a 
Fox, C. J., 326 n, 

France, 88, 317 n. 
Francesca da Bimini, 90^ 

„ 367, 413 

Franceschi, 31 
Francesohino, the Mar- 
quess, 317 
FVanctoss 124 
F^anois, St., of Assisi, 14, 
17. 60, 6i, 63, 63, 64, 66, 
68,70, 129,185,186,306, 
318, 382. 383, 398, 520 
Frauciacaiii^ 73, 318, 400 
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FrlUicinami, founding of 
the Order. 63 
Francitcana, the atrioter 
were Ghibellinea, 7a 
Frangipanx, 91 
hratioelli, the, 70, 72, 402, 
478 

I'mtrtt iltnoret, 68 
Frederick liarbaroaaa, 
Fiederic II , Emperor, 59, 
113, 283, 287, 347, 353, 

510 

Freiloric II , King of 
Sioilv, aon of Fetor of 
Aragon, 1J3, 117 
Freo-will ami the Divine 
foi eknowledge, 98 
Flee will and Foroe aa 
factora m broken vows, 
18 

Fiench oathcdrala, 372 
French envoya to Itome, 
”3 

Freiioh faaliiona in Flor- 
ence, 172 
Fieacobaldi, 286 
Frogs, sii 
fmuuart, 59 
Funcs, the, 369 
Oabriel, the Archangel, 
19, 79. 13s. 189. 407 

Gades, 158, 328 
Uueta, 43 
Galatea, 341 
Galaxy, 81 
Oaltn, 69 
Galicia, 144 
Galigaio, 94 

Galileo, 8, 9, 10, 40, 430 
Gallantry, true and fiilae, 
290 

Galli family, 94 
G.i11ia, Cisalpine and 
Trinaalpme, 31 
Galiizao, 92 

Giinges, the nver, 61, 6a, 

39a 

Garda, the Lago di, 247 n. 

333 n, S®o> Ssa 
Gaigalandi, 95 
Uangliano, the nver (see 
“Verde’’), 43 
Oarlio, 334, 33S , „ . 

Gascon, the (Clement V.), 

loi, 157 

Gaston of Danphine. 17a 
Gauls, capture of Borne 
by the, 30 

Qeiuim, zodiacal aign, 130, 
13a, 158, IS9 

Oemma Donalt, 240, 245, 
-*34 

Genoa, 114, ^34, 39a 


Genoese, 50 
Gentncca, 248, 256, 270 
Geometer, igi 
George 111 , King, 368 
Gerbert (Pope Sylvester 
II), 59,164 

German banks of the 
Danube, 43 
Germans, 180 
Germany, 58, 94 
Gervatt of TUmry, 183 
Geryon, 359. 383 
Ghernrdo the Good, 48 
Ghibellinea, 33, 88, 93, 94, 

96, 157, *76, 298. 338 

Ghibelliniam, 97, 360 
Gian della Bella, 95 
Giandonatt, 95 
Gianni, Lapo, 201, 353 
Gibraltar, 113 
Gibraltar, Stoaits of, 392 
Gideon, 7 
Gihon, 299 
Otwdano, 56 
Giotto, 19, 60, 62, 64, 19a, 
239, a6o, 282, 31s. 379, 
390, 410, 417, 529, 530, 
S3t 

Giovanna, mother of St. 

Dominic, 68 
Giovanni, 68 
Uuida, 95 
Giuochl, 94 

Gladstone, 'VT. E., 326 n., 
439 

Glass, stained, 118 
Glastonbury, 59, 138, 527, 
Sa8 

Glancos, 4 

“ Gloria in ezoelsis ” 38/ 
“GlonaPHtri,”73, 155 
Glow-worm, the, 506 
Godfrey of Boulogne, 105 
Goethe, 7, 48a, 494, 500 
Gold and silver fish, 27 
Gulden age, the, 122 
Golden fleece, the ex])edi- 
tion in seaich of, 194 
Golden flonns, 108 
Golden legend, the, 119 
Gonzaga, Cardinal, 435 
Good and bad wine, pro- 
verb respecting, 70 
OotpO, the, of the Infancy, 
189 

Gmpel of Nuodemiii, 51 
Gasjiels “cast away," 52 
Gould, S, B,, 9 
Gower, 427 

Grace of oondignity, 118, 
169 

Grace of congruity, xs8, 
169 
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OraeeU, the, 88 

Gni^* faster of the 
Templars, the. 113 
“Gran rifluto,” 113, 40a 
G rangier, the abb^ 467 
Gratian, 57 

Greci, Borgo de', at Flor- 
ence, 93 

Greek, Constantine’s 
change to become a, 116 
Giouk chorus, a6i 
Gieek, Dante coins a word 
from, 341 

Gregory the Great, Pope, 
51, 52, 98, 116, 165, 371 
Gregory VI , Pope, 124 
Gregory Vlt, Pope, 103, 
124 

Gregory IX., Pope, 52 
Gregory XII , Pope, 161 
Giegory Naziiiiizcu. S , 15 
Gieyhound, the, g6, 101, 
3^ 396 

Giieve, the valley of the, 
92 

Gi inthorpe, Tjnrd, 59 
Grosset£te,Kuhert,Bithop 
of Lincoln, 164, 400 
Gryphon, symbuluui of 
the, 30, 389 
Guadaldra, 87, 94 
Gualdo, 61 
Gualterotti, 96 
Gubbio, 61, 124, 394 
GntlfhiecmxK. the, 52 
Guelphs, 33, 47, 87,93,94, 
97, 

Guelphs and Ghibellinea, 
30, 3*. 33. 93, f57. 362 
Giiidi Conti, 92, 94 
Guido Cavalcanti, 42, 47, 
199, 200, 226, 237, 273, 
308, 3*6, 347. 353, 379, 

409, 415 ^ 

Giinlo Conte 94 
Guido Ghislieii, 353 
Guido Quinicelli, 66, 200, 
219, 286, 346, 353, 379 
Guido Novello, 144, 164 
Guido Pisano, 414 
Guido da Polenta, 341 n. , 
363 B , 412, 532 
Guido Rangnani, 94 
Gunlonciiio dei SinibaMi, 
204 

Guinevere, Queen, 90, 447, 
527 

Guiscard, Robert, 17, 105 
Gmttone d'Aieszo, 208, 
353 ^ 

Guizzant, 524 
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Onntliorm, John, l>eaii .doctrine of, 44, Ilarian letter, tlie, 113, 

of Well*. 428 4S 3SI. 366, 374. 4if 

Gnj de Montfort, 524 Heiesy in the thirteenth ulumuieto of Baeti, 71 
Ouyot de Pronnt, 66 century, 67 Immaculate conception of 

Owynne, Ml, 47 Serodottu, ^ I09 the B. V. M., least of 

Hadea, our Lord’s descent Heroldt, 480 the, 183 

into, 51, 154, 319 Hemek, aog Immanuel of Borne, a6, 

Bakon the long-legged, Hertehel, Sir John, 138 35, 68, 154, 37a, 410, 412 

114 Heewd, 40 ImmartaUty, fonditional, 

Hales, Alexander, 398 Hesperus, 40 duclnae of, 39 

Hall, Hobert, 442 Hetlinger, Di , 404, 473, Iinola, see lienvcniito 

Unllam, Bobert, Bishop 488, 493 “ Iinparadise," 161 

of Salisbury, 427 Hezekiuh, 116 “Imperator*’ applied to 

Ttallam, Sir H., 44a Hierarchy of Heaven, the God (see also “Eiii- 

Halo round the niuuii, 55, iiiiie orders of the, 161, peror”), 362 

162 165 Iinperia, Dante’s daugh- 

Halys, the river, 98 Hit.pocrates, 60, 69 ter, 361 

Hannibal, 31 llippolytus, 99 “Impenum et libertas,” 

Hapiner days, sorrow in llotfiiigcr, Jostf.i von, 491 362 

renieinheriiig, 205 Holocaust, 81 Jnij.oituiii family, 96 

Hapsburg, the House of, Homer, 40, 133, 134, 371, Inuiriiation, mystery of 
4* 418, 494 the, 9, 36, 37, 73, 133. 

Harlots who enter the Honiony ms, use of, 261 191 

kingdom of Heaven, 51 Honey, 334, 33S India, 170 

Hasty judgments, 76, 77 Honoriua 111 , Pope, 63, liidnlgencea, T72, 519 
Hajley, 437, 438 69, 17a Iniius, tlienver, in 

lieatlien, hopes of the, in Hooker, Bichard, 5, 6, 22, “ Iiicliii ite,” 155, 176 
Heathen, the salvation of, 44,53,74,351,385 “I» exitu IsiacI," 129, 

120 Hope, 14s, 146, 147 386 

lleber, the children of, 154 Hope of the blessed, 147 Iiit mgati family, 95 
Hebrew heroes and heio- Hiu.ice, 102, 147,154, 164, Inf ints,(nnditionsuf their 
ines, 186 241, 327, 357, 397, 490 snlv.iiion, 188 

Hebrew language, whethei Hoi.itii and Cnnatii, 30 Innoeenr HI, Pope, 52, 
siioken by Adam, 154 Horses of the chunut of 63, 69, 172, 177 
Hebrew, the piiiiievul the sun, 341 Tiis)>ii,ition, inediieval 

language, 352 Uosaiina, 35, 41, 165, 166, theory ot, 168 

Hebrews, the, 25 190,349 “In 'J'e, Domine, speisvi,” 

Hector, 32 Hugh, Marquis of Bran- 380 

Helice, 180, 518 deubuig, 95 Interdicts and eacom- 

Hehcon, 3 Hnqh df Sadt, 200 nimiications, 108 

Helios, 327 Hugo de St Victore, 15, “ In Baetlie, ’ 73 

11(11, signs of sorrow 111, 36, 37, 57, 58, 71, 161, lol.is, 335, 336 

49 • 376, 395, 398 lole, 50 

Hciiiy I ofNavarre, 114 Huinm biitb, the mys- Iphigeni.i, 26 
Henry II ot Lusignan, tenes of, 73 In«, 65, 162 

King of Cyprus, 114 Human redemption, Di- huoii of hislory, the, sot, 

Henry IV , Emiicroi, 105 vine sehenie of, 37 > 328 

Henry VI (son of Frede- Humboldt, 138. 485 Is,iai, the two sons of, 188 

rick Barbarossa), 17 Hiiniphiey, Duke of la uah, 147, 365 
Henry VII of Luxem- Gloucester, 427 Isar, the iner, 31 

burg, 2, 33, 46, 48, 51, Hunt, Leigh, 7, 367, 441 Iseiiiiot, see “Judas” 

52, 92, joo, loi, 146, 160, Hymn! Anctent und Mod- Isidore Hispalensis, 51, 58 
178, 180, 186, 187, 258, ci », 137 _ later, the river, 328 

287, 299, 301, 303, 314, Hymns hushed in the “ Italian land, the,” 47 

315, 316, 317, 328, 366, seventh sphere of Para- Itahan land, its depiessed 

374, 375, 37®, 394, 395, dise, 123 condition, 47 

412 Hypenon, 131 Italian winter, 270 

Henry VII., words fonnd Hyicanian tigers, 338 Italy, 58, 64, 124 
on Ills monument, 126 “I AM,” 167 Italv, dialects of, 352, 353 

Henry of Buia (Cardinal Icarut, myth of, xo Italy, the miseries oL 

of Ostia), 69 “Idea,” in the Platonio 362 

Heraldry, (fj sense, 161 Jacob, 45, 128, 188, 306 

Hercules, 50, 328 Idealist, 42 Ivy, creeping, 335 
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Jacoib, the ladder In bis 
nsion, 122, ia8, 133 
Jacopo, see “Leiitino" 
James t. of Aragon, 113 
James It , 114 
James, King of tbe Bale 
anc Isles, 113 
James, 8t , the Greater, 

144. 1461 148, ISS 

James, St , of Oompos 
tella, ^ 81, 144 
James, St., the Less, 146 
January passing into 
spring, i&o 

Janns, the temple of, 31, 

32 

Jarrorr, Bede of, 58 
Jason, 8 

Jeanne, daughter ofHcnry 
I ofNavaire, 114 
Jehoshaphat, the valley 
of, 13a 
Jephthii, 26 

Jeremiah, the prophet, 
36s, 376 

Jerome, St, 15, 35, 71, 

168, 171 

Jerusalem, 144, 146 
Jerusalem, King of, title 
assumed by the House 
of Anjou, 1 13 
Jerusalem, the meridian 
of, 13a 

Jesuits depreci ited Dante, 

423 

Jewels, images from, 86, 
109, 176 

•Tews, the, 26, 36 
Joachim, tbe Abbot, 17 70, 
71. 398. 399. 400. 401. 
478 

Joanna, mother of St. 

Dominic, 68 
■Joannes, Joohanan, 68 
Joannes de Virgilio, 144, 
^ 326, 3SO, 36s 
John, St , the Baptist, 108, 
185, 186 

John, St , tile Baptist, 
coins stampeil with the 
image of, 108 
John, St,, the Baptist, his 
church at Florence, 88, 
386 

John, St , the Baptist, 
festival of, 91 
John, St , the Divine, ig, 
142, 147, 148, 149, ISS, 

169, 189 

John, St,, thesheejifold of, 

Jo^ , St . Lateran, 180 
John XXI , Pope, yr 

VOL. IL 


John XXIL, Pope, 52, 
70,89.155.157,160,318, 
T <*3' 436. 531 

JohnofFaima,4oc^40i,402 
John, King of Saxony, 489 
John, brother of Chiu let 
MarM, 43 
John of Gaunt, 88 
Jordan, the nver, 129, 389 
Joshua, SI, 104 
Jove’s bolts, 338 
“ Jovial, " 40 
Juba, 33 
Jubilee, the, of a c 1300, 
90, 172, i8o, i8i, 183, 

243, 244, 363, S18 

Judsaa, 170 
Judas Iscanot, 362 
Judas Maccabieus, 104 
Judith, 183 
Juguitlia, 33, 304 
Julian Calendar, the, 161 
Julien le Pauvre, St , 
church of, at Pans, 58 
Juhus CiBsar, 90 
.Juno, 65, 66, 162 
Jupiter, tbe planet, 105, 
107, 131, 156, 21:9 
JuiJiter,heatheu deitv.iai 
“ Juati indicate,” ic6 
Justinian, 29, 33, 35, 302, 
363 

Justinian, his Codex, Pan- 
decta, and Novcil.e, 29 
Juvenal, 87, 219, 286, 294 
Keble, 6, 80, 4H, 515 
Ken, Bishop, 79, 227, 403, 
494, 5,12 , ^ 

Kcia, the, on the Papal 
banner, 26, 36 
Klackzo, M , 479 
Knight, a true, 206 
Koran, the, 373 
Kuhia Khan, Coleridge's. 
i3t 

Labarum, 184 
“Labia inea,Domine,” 3S7 
Labitte, C , 476 
Lacaita, Sir James, 416 
Lacoidaire, 470, 473 
LeuAantiut, 57 
Ladder, Jacob's, 123, 128 
Ladder of the Scaligeii, 
100, 132 

Lady - Chapelt of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fomteentheenturus, 183 
Lagia, 301 

Lago di Garda, 247 n., 333, 
530 , 533 
Lamartine, 474 
Lambert!, arms of the 
family, 94 
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Lameimais^ Abbd de^ 470^ 

, 47a. 

Lancelot, 90, 447 
Land, thelPoly, 51 
landor, W. S., 7, aS, 367, 

441 

Language, Dante's theory 
, of, 154, 35a 
Loon, Cathedral of, 177 
Lapo (for Jacopo), 171 
liSpoGianni, 200 201,353, 
409 

Lapo degli Dberti, 30I 
Lapo Siuterello, 88, 100, 
171 

Lark, the, 117 
Lars Potsena, 93 
Lateran Church of St. 

John, 180, 375 
Lateran palace, 180 
Latin put hy Dante into 
Ouccugttida’a mouth, 84 
Latin Fathers adverse to 
the salvation of Solo- 
mon, 57 

Latin used for Italian, 72, 
98 (Canto, XII 144, and 
XVII. 35 of the origiual) 
Latini, see “Brunetto” 
Latitudinananim, 170 
Latona, 167 

Lntona, the daughter of, 
55, 131 

Laura {Petrarch’t), aoo 
Laurence, St., 31 
Lavinia, 39 

Law of fire, according to 
mediaival physics, 133 
Law, the reign of, supi erne 
in Heaven, 1B7 
Leah, 306 
Leda, 159 

Legend, tbe golden, 119, 

403 

Legend of the monk and 
the bird. 403 

Legends, Arthurian, 353, 
526 

Legends, classical, 346 
Lentmo, Jacopo da, 310, 
347 

Leo, constellation of, 91, 
121 

T.eo the Great, Pope, 63 
Leo X , Pope, 436 . 

“ Leonine City,’' the, iv-i 
Lethe, 48, SL 3o6. 3*7. 

369,389,406,407 _ 
“Liheity, Equality, Fia- 
terraty,” loi 

"Liber Aureut,” the, of 
Venice, 114 

Libra, sodiacal sign, 167 

2 M 
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MtjMui, 33S lO'dgat^ 407 
ItfBtfoot, Peter, noble of Igotu, Couneil of, gS 
QUitonbuiy, 59, 138 Imooenttuin, 5x6 

ligane, 317 n. Heeeriiii, St., laB 

Liranan Mountain!, 328 Maoaula;, Lonl, 443 
Idliei, the golden, of MaehiaveUi, 433 n., 491 
Florence, 33, 308 Maon, iee “Magra*' 

Lihea,tliei8int! compared Madonna, niage of the 
to, 133 term, aoo, aio, 243 

Inlies, the white, 96 Manaluo, 330, 333 
Limlma infantum, 188 Magdalen, the 51 
lambui patrum, 51, 154, Ufagdeburo, 59 
186 Mdguter Sentenitarum, 57 

Limitations of man’s “Miu/na ehatia paujier- 
knowledge, lao ialti," 63 

Linus, Biuop of Home, Magnetic needle, the, 66 
157 Magnus LogSbatters, of 

30. S7i 88, 93, 99 Norwar, IT4 

Lizard, the, 515 Magra, the river, 50, 93 

LoaitjaUert, ifagnui, Jhfahabharatn, the, 372 
King of Norwav, 114 Mahomet^ 304 
‘'Lombaid,theOreat,”ioo Mahometan hiw, 89 
Lombard, Peter, 140, 146 Alaia, 131 
Lombardi, 423 Alajorca, 114 

Lombard tooth, the, 33 “ Malahoth ” and “ Mam- 

Lombarda, tbe Arian, 105 lachoth,” 35 
Lombardy, 317 n, Mulaspini, the, 93 (see also 

Lombardy, dialects of, 353 “ Moroello ’’) 

Xxingfellow, 496 Maleholge, the demon 

Longinus, 441 _ scenes of tbe, 373 

liOUis of Bavaria, 160 Malta, prison <n, 48, 49 
IjOius vn., 89 Manfred, 113, 353 

Lonis IX., 34 Manfredi, Albengo de’, 

Louis X , 46 368 

Louis, King of Bungai7, Mangiador, see “ Peter ” 
46 _ Manichieans, 478 

Louis Hotin, 114 Manlius, T. Torgnatus, 

Love, the might of, 16, 30, 31 

X59 "Mauibus date lilia 

Lowell, J. R , 494 plenis," 3, 88 

Lubbock, Sir John, 512 Manna in we wilderness, 
Lucan, a, 31, 50, 57, 62, 8 

261, 3«6, 350, 490 Manna, the true, 69 
Igicia, St , 82, 158, 189, Manning, Cardinal, 228, 
190, 191, 3S9, 384, 414 404, 455. 479.488 

Lucia, St., Church of, 199, Mantua, 333 
aor Manzoni, 434 

Lucifer, 40, iio, 156, 169 Marea Trevigiana, 47, 48 
LiicretiH, 30, 88 Mdreo Po/o, 62, 66, 112, 

Luci ettus, 5, 7, 26. 402 404 

Luminous cross at Flor- Marea* Antonia*, 32 
ence, 81 Margaret of Pirovence, 

Lnnar halo, 55, 162 wife of Louis IX , 34 

Lunar, theory of the tides, “ Marta,” 15S 
93 Mans, B., del Fiore, 135 

Luni, Bishop of, 317, 410 Mariner's compass^ 66 
Luni, city of, 93 Maro (Virgil), 329 

Luntgiana, the, 93, 317,410 Marredi, Fra Tommaso, 
Lusigiian, lion on the 436 
shield of, 114 Marriage, ua 

XiiUher, M., 17a, 299 Marriage feast, 211 

LXX , 144 Marriage settlements, 87 

Lyuriiu Uills, 334 Mamnges, eaiiy, 87 


Men, heathen deitjr, 45, 
329 

Mars, the planet, So, 81, 
8a, locv 105, 13X, 156. 
aS9 

Mari, statue of, 91, gS, 414 
Marseilles, 48, 50, 39a 
Marsyas, a 

Martin, St., Church of, at 
Florence, 91 
Martin, Ser, 71 
Mat tm. Sir Theodore, 240 
Mary of Hungary, mothei 
of Charles Martel, 46 
Mary Beatnee of Modena, 
>7 

Mary, the Blessed Virgin, 
19, 75, 79, 88, 136, 

137. 149, 182, 185, 1B8, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 349, 
407 

Mary, St., onltua of, 183, 
191 

Mary, 81 , representation 
of, tn medteeval art, 136 
Mater dolorosa, 62 
Matilda, 3, 202, 203, 204, 

306. 348, 387, 507 

Matilda, Abbess of Hacke- 
bom, 372 

Matilda of Helfta, 372 
hlatteo, Cardinnld’Aoquv 
Sparta, 70, 71 
Matthew Paris, 183 
Maurice, F , 450 
Maximus, Cunctator, F., 
3t 

Maynard, Lady Mar- 
gcaet, 227 
Maszini, 433 
Medieval thought, 22 
Medioi family, 418, 422 
Mediterranpoo, 50, 39a 
Memhord, J. if , 482 
Melchisedeck, 45 
Melihoeus, 330, 331, 334, 
„335, 338. 338 
Melisstts, 76 

Memory, whether pos- 
sessed by angels, 170 
Mendicant Ciders, the, 
60, 68, 397, 400 
Mereato Veoobio of Flo- 
rence, 91, 95 
" Merctirial,^40 
Mercury, 8, 33, 131, 260 
Mercury, heaven of, 27 
Mercury, house of, 230 
Meroury, sphere of, 40 
Mercury, statue of, 40 
Mente through which 
children are saved, 187 
Michael the Archangel, 10 
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NiaM, King, 339 
Munn, U4 

MiIiti^imigsiT, ao7 
Milky way, the, 8i 
Miiman, Dean, 69, 70, 73, 
108, 134, MS. iSi, 451 
Milotti, aae "fidneio” 
Milton, 7, 8, 9, 10, 38, 31, 
40i 98, 110, 131, 161, 

169. 171, 348. 367. 384. 
38s. 386* 430. 439. 44>. 
^ 443. 447. Soo 
Minoio, the neer, 333 
Blinerra, 7 
Minoe, 369, 418 
Mlnoa daughter, 73 
“ Aftnicuia non tutit mul- 
Uptuanda," ke , 170 
“lueerere,” 183, 387 
Afitial, the Sarum, 155 
Uodena, 17, 33 
MolUre, la 

Moloeeian hounda, 338 
Mona Bice, aoi, 326, 227 
MoNABCHli, De, 360, 361, 
362, 364, 403 
“ Money -changera, ‘ 14 1 
Monk and the bird, legend 

of, 403 

UonophysUe dngtiia, 29 
Montaigne and his cat, 
IS3 

Mootalembert, 470 
Montaperti, battle of, 93, 
94 

Montebuono, oaatle of, 
92, 96 

Monte Cattini, battle of, 
46 

Muntefiaacone, 49 
Moutemaln, 87 
Muntemurlo, 93 
Monti, Vino , 43a 
Moon, Dante'a theory of 
the apota m the, 9 
Moora, the, 113, 114 
Mopaua, 327, 329, 330, 331, 
33®. 334. 333. 336. 338, 
339. 340. 346 
Mortmt Sacer, 173 
Moroello di Malaapina, 

24s, 248, 317, 3631 36s, 

374, 410 

Moronto, brother of Cao- 
ciaguida, 89 

Hoaoa (degli Uberti o 
Lamberti), 94 
Moaea, 19, 8^ lat, 151, 
189, 190, 404 

Moaea, Baalma, and Fro- 
phetf| Z43 

Mountain, the Delectable, 
35% 363 ' 


Mountain of Purification, 
369. 379, 38a, 383, 393* 
418, S06, S09, m 
Moutonnat da Churfona, 
468 

Muoohio or Mngnon de' 
Fantinelli, 413 
Muciua Scaivola, ax 
Milller, Prof. F. X.tn 
“ Mundna eat patria," 33a 
Muaatto, 336 n, 336 n. 
Muaea, the, a, 17, 65, 104, 
„I34. 3*6, 339, 34“ 
Muahrooma, 334 
Muaie, Dante’a knowledge 

of, 130 

Muaie of the cithern, 115 
Muaic of the organ, 99 
Muaie, Platonic and Py tha. 

gorean ideaa of, 4 
Muaie of the apherea, 4 
Muao, 33S 

Mystenea and miracle- 
playa, 373 

Nabucho(lon<Hor, x8 
Kaiatd, 341 

Naplea, 42, 56, 114, 127, 
339 

NarciBBtis, 14 
l^atban the seer, 71, 381, 

398 

Natura naiurana, 194 
Itatura naturata, 
Mavarre, Jeanne of, 114 
Navarre, kingdom of, 1 14 
“Naviceiln," Giotto*, 64 
"Navicella," applied to a 
poem, 7 
Naaareth, 52 
Jfeale, J. M., 137, 148, 
176 

“Neceiie,” 75 
Needle of the mariner'a 
compaaa, 66, 347, 348 
Nemeaia, 298 
Nepotum, 129 
Neptune, 194, 3*9 
Nereida, 194 
NereuiL 338 

Neri, the, 88, 92, 258, 376, 

399 

Nerli family. 87, 95 
Neatonua, 319 
Newman, J. H , 140, 363, 
366. 367, 385, 393. 453 
Newton, Svr Jeaar, 166 
Niccola de’ Cerehi, 99 
Ntcene and jifkananan 
Criwd*, the,^ 19S 
Nioholaa I . Pope, 52 
. Nioholaa III., Pope, 51, 
224. 279, 366 
Nioholaa aVT, Pope, 435 


S47 


Nieodemna, the apocry- 
phal Goapd of, 51, 369 
Nieoaia, 114 

Nile, the nver, 31, 398, 
399 

Nimrod, 154 
Noah, 66 

Nobihiy, true, 89, 383, 
285, 286. 405 

“ Nobleaae oblige,” 89, 90 
Nooera, 61 

Nogarel, Witham de, 60 
“Nomina aunt coneetuen- 
tta rerum.," 210 
Normandy, 58 
Norway, 114 
“Norwegian, the," 114 
“Noa quoque laxaa," 83 
Nbnofo, 57 

Novello, Alessandro, 48 
Noiollo, Guido, 144, 164 
Numbers, Dante’a revrr- 
cnoe for then mystical 
signification, 356 
Nymphs, 340, 341 
Nysa, 333, 335 
Ocean, the great, 50 
Ochino, Bern., 433 n. 
Odenai of Gubbio, 379 
Oliphant, Mrs., 466 n. 
Olympus, 169 
Omberto of Santafiore, 379 
“One baptism for the it- 
miasion of sins,” 26 
Oicagna’s “Last Judg- 
ment,” ke , 57, 417 
Oidera of the heavenly 
hieraicliy, i6z, 165 
Organ, gr yj-i 
‘'Oneut”(> e , Assiai), 63 
Oriflamme, the heavenly 
184 

Onnen, vnwnUm tailing 
of our Lord recorded hp, 
142 

Oiliindo (Rolando), 105 
Oi iiianui family, 93 
(IroKius, Paulus, 57, 58 
Orta, freecoet at, 64 
orvieto, 59, 73,375, 428 
“O salve sacra faiies, 183 
“O sanguis meus,” 84 
Ostia, 134 
Oatian, the, 69 
“ Other-worldliness," 345 
Otho 111 , Emperor, 95 
Ovid, 3, 8, 14, 32, 43, 

so, 57, 6S. 72, 81, 83, 
87, 97, 98, 99, 222. 222, 
232, 234, 262, 169, 180, 
341, 261, 280, 399, 30^ 
326, 330, 337, 339, 342, 

350,490 
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Oxmliim, H. K., 37 

Oi!fi)tdj S8, S9 . 

Oi^ora, ruponnotuat, 139 
Oxford, Untnernty of, 139 
Ozanam, A. F., 15, 59, 
364, 37a, 400, 459 
470, 473i 477i 479. 488, 
494 

P’a, the seven, 385 
I'acliyiius, 43, 340 
Pacificut, Atcbdeacon of 
Verona, 59, 138 
Faotolns, 339, 340 
Padna, 47, 48, 3*6, 336, 

390. 410 

Pieiin, 73 
Palazzo del Popolo, the, 
at Florence, 93 
Palermo, 43 
Palestine, 51, 170 
Paley, Ardidaifon, 143 
Pdlas, sou of Evnnder, 30 
Palma «f Bi owniny’s 
"Sordelh," 47 
Palm branch brought by 
the angel to the B V 
M, 189 

"Palm” and “Pardon 
churchyard at Wells, 
528 n. 

Pamphilut, 124 
Pancrazio, St , gt 
PaafcuiCees.irooPbthppt), 
183 

Pautaleoni, House of, 36 


Pantheism, 19, 76 
Panther, the (symbol of 
animal perfection), 353 
Paradise, 51, 56, 57, 58. 
60, 84, 89, 134, 13s, 175, 
181, 183, 186, 40a 
Paradise, age of the spirits 
in, 187 

Paradise and Babylon, 137 
Paradise, Beatrice not to 
be Dante’s only P., 104 
Paradise, the bliss of, 79 
Paradise is everywhere in 
Heaven, 16 

Paradise, ]uy of the souls 
ID, 78 

Paradise, sign of joy in. 
49, a8i 

Paradise is as the tree of 
life, 104 

Paiadise, the earthly, 3, 
36, 38, 84, 138, 153 , 

Paradise, length of Adam 1 
life in, 155 

Paiaduo, the, see under 
“ Dante.” 

Paradox of prayer, the, 85 


Pngslettta, 341, 255, asS, 
*70, 363 a, 

Parhthoti, rS3 
Paris, 58, 170 
Fans, Univenitf of, 56^ 
57 . 139, 401 

Parma, 89 1 

Parmenides, 76 
Parnassus, 3 

Parrhasun hills, 335, 336 
Parthenope, 328 
Patermi, the, 478 
Patemo^r, 135, 324 
Patronage, sale of, r57 
Fanl,theAposlle, 108, 120, 
125, 140, 165, 166, 365, 
404 

Paul, hlz Spistle to the 
Hebrews, 140 
Paul, his vision in Para 
dive, T, 84, 166 
Paul, legend of his descen t 
into Hell, 372 
Paul, the Deacon, 29, 371 
Pavia, 56, 58 
Pearl, the, how formed, 

Pearl, imagery from, 13 
Pearl applied to Mercury, 
34 

Pearl applied to the moon, 
8 

Pearl powder, 87 
Pearls "before swine,” 
328 

Pearls, tho souls of the 
blessed compaied to, 
127 

Pegosean Hose, rod 
Pelican, the mystic, 14B 
Fellico, Silvio, 434, 473, 
494 

Pelorus, 43. 338, 339, 341 
Penance, 321 
Penens, 2, 330 
Peneus' shore, 331 
Penna/orte, Ramondoia, 
52 

Pepoli, Taddeo, 69 


Pepper, 334 ^ , 

Pera, Della, family, 95 
Perfect cube, emblem of 
stabUity, 98 

Perfect happiness is a 
"contemplative en- 
etgy," 165 

Perftet theoluffian, a, 54 
Fermi, 330, 33/, M 
Ferpetna and Felicitas, 
Acts of, 371 
Perse, 13, 386, 300 
Peman mystics, 248 
Persians, ita 


Petwu, 60 

Persons, "the Three in 
the Trinity axe, Ood is,” 

743 

Perngia, 33, 61, 63 
Pemzzi, 95 

Peter, St., the Apostle, 
729 . 737. 739. 742. 743 . 
144, 14s, 148, ISO, 755, 
189, 190 

Peter, 8t, and St. Paul, 
108 

Peter, St., barque of, 64 
Peter, St , church of, at 
Rome, 180, 181 
Peter, St., line of, 52 
Peter, 8t„ See of, 134 
Peter of Aragon, 113, 114 
Peter Damiani, see under 
" Damiam " 

Peter the Lombard, 14C4 
746, 398 

Peter the Lombard, his 
Book of Sentences, 57, 
398 

Peter Mangndor, 71 
Peter the Sinner, 125 
Peter of Spain. 71 
Petrarch, 42, 44, 58, 108, 

1 18, 200, 261, 350. 415, 
416, 428, 491 
Petrmala, proverb, 352 
Fettmagno, Pier, 287 
Fhiedra, 99 
Fhadthon 8 t, 97, 184 
Pharaoh, 304 
Pharos, 328 
Pli irsaiia, 31 
‘‘Pliilslethes,''489 
Philip Augustus, 184 
Philip leBel, 60, ii2, 113, 
114, 258, 374, 376 
Philip the Second, 72 
Phoenicia, 158 
"Phcenix, the,” Anglo- 
Saxon poem, 372 
Phrygian-born, 336 
Phrygian does, 32S 
Phylha, 50, 334 
Pia, La, 17 
Piava, the river, 47 
Picardy, 58 

Fiecarda, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 21, 22, 20 
“Pie Pelicane,” 148 
Pier de la Vigne, 347, 434 
Pieraocio, see Tedaldi 
Pienan, 339 
Fiendes, see “ Muses ’ 
Piero, 63 

Fietra de’ Scrovigni, 248^ 
250, 266 

Pietro degli Onesti, 125 
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PiilU family, aimi of, 94 
Pilate, Pontine, 39 
Pilgnme, 181, 904, 943 
Pindar, 957 
Pino of Signa, 9a 
Piea, 109, 134, 39a 
Pita, ite coinmeiee with 
Cyprus, 114 

Pua, Oampo Santo at, 57, 
laiS 

Pisano, Niecola and Gio- 
vanni, 390 
PietoiR, 99, 109 
Fitti family, 99 
Plus I , Pope, 137 
Pius IX., Pope, 479 
Planetary iiiflaencet, 959 
409 

Plato, 4, 19, 18. 19^ 90, 
58, 98, 150, 220, 957 
3»7. 359, 37«, 4*9, 43° 
Platoniam, 337, 403, 499 
I’leiadea, 131 
J'liny, 93 

Plural pronoun need for 
the singular, 90 
Plutarch, 98 

Po. the river, 31, 328, 339. 

340 

Po. the valley of the, 89 
Porloatii appointed ovei 
Cyprus, ti4 

Poetic temperament, the, 
97 

Poetry, Latin, Provencal, 
and Jlaluin, 199 
Poggetto, C.irdinal del, 
318, 436, 531 

Foggio, Andiva, Dante a 
nephew, 415 
Pole-star, tin-, 7 
Polenta, see “Guido” 
Polo, Marco, 62, 66, IT2, 

392. S19 

Polo, a Venetian form for 
“Paolo," 108 
Poltmatin defends Cle- 
ment V and the Roman 
Cnria, 179 
Polyhymnia, 134 
Polyphemus, 341 
Polysemum, al. Polysen- 
Bunm, 359 

Pompeian clarion, 39 
Pompey, Cn., 31, 39, 88 
Pontaaeve, 92 
Ponte Oarraia, eataa- 
trophe at, in A.D. 1304, 
99. 373 

Ponte Veeehio, 91, 4x4 
“ Poor Bermiti ’of Celes- 
tine V , 70 

Pope, the, SI, S®, 89, 318 


Pom, only one placed by 
Dante in Paradise, 71 
Pope Alexander III,, 172 
Pope Alexander IV., 17 
Pope Bonifaee VIII , see 
under “Boniface” 

Pope Celestine 111 , 17 
Pope Celestine V . 77, 401 
Popp Clement IV 395 
Pope Clement V., 59, 69, 
ig, loi, 113. 157, 178 
258, 366, 368, 374, 527 
Popp Qi egory 1,51, 52, 98, 
n6, 165 

Pope Gregory VI., 124 
Pope Gregoiy VII,, 105, 
124 

Pope Gregory IX , 59 
Pojic Oiegory XII , i6r 
Potw Huuorius 111., 63, 
69, 179 

Popo Innocent III,, 52, 63, 
69. 172. 177 
Pom John XXI 71 
l*ol>e John XXII , 52, 70, 

89. 155. X57. 318 

366, 412, 423, 436. 531 
Pope Loo the Ureal, 63 
Pope Leo X., 436 
Pope Nicholas I , $2 
Pope Nicholas II , 124 
Pope Nicholaa III., 51, 
998 

Pope Nicholas IV.. 435 
Pope Pius 1 , 157 
Pope Pius IX , 479 
Pope Sixtns I., 157 
Pope Stephen X , 124 
Pope Sylvester I., ir6 
Pope Sylvester II , 59 
Pope Uihan 1 , 157 
Popet, their favourite 
argument si» rlaiunno 
authority over the Em- 
jure. 9 

“ Popolo vecchio,” 87 
Poppy, the, 334 
Porta del Polio, at Verona, 
187 

Porta St. Maria at Flor- 
ence, 93 

Porta S Piero, 91, 93, 94 
Porta Sole, 61 
Fortinncnla, church of 
the, 17, 6a 
Portugal, 114 . 
Post-reaurreotion know- 
ledge, 78 

“Potencies, ultimate, 74 
Pot metal, 118 
•’Powers,” one of the 
orders of the heavenly 
hierarchy, x66 


Prague, the ttondng «f, 

119 

Prato, « 

Prato, dialect of, 333 
Prayer, real object of, 97 
Prayer, Book of, 148 
Prayer, Mmdox of, 85 
Preachers, Order od, 68 
Pleaching Friars, faults 
and fulliei of, 17X 
Precious stones supposed 
to denro their virtue 
from the sun, 266 
Predestination, 120 
Pressa, Della, family, 94 
Pride, 334 

Primal rause, the, 44 
Primal onnalilv, the, 85 
Primal liglit, tlie, 173 
Primal love, the, no 
Primal unity, the, 83 
Primavota (spiing- 
flnwers), 17s 

Priinaveia used for a 
lady’s name, 201, 227, 

308 

Primopilo (captain or 
ccutuiion), 140 
Piimnm Mobile, i, 4, 6, 
II, 72, 73, 136, 14a, 1 58, 
159, 160, 161, 162, 103, 
173. »7S, 177, 244, 259, 
35° 

“ Principalities," an order 
of tho heavenly hier- 
archy, 166 
Prion, 88 

Prodigality no evidence 
of generosity, 2B9 
Pronominal verbs coined 
by Dante, 49, 131 
Proven9al form of word, 
108 

Provencal literature, 354 
Provencal poetiy and 
poets, 199, 200, aaS, 961, 

309 , 

Provencals, 34 
Provence, 69 
Provence, the barons of, 
34 

Provence, Toulouse in, 317 
n. 

Prudentius, 371 
Psalmody, sacred, purify- 
ing power of, 383 
Ptolemaic register of stars, 
the, 79 

Ptolemaic system, the, i, 
8 , II, IS, 40, 230, t 6 i, 
2S9, 40 a 

Ptolemy, 31, 39, 33, tog 
Ptolemy, his Almagest, 91 
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Piifri, A., poet, aoo 
I’uloi, 95 
Palzdla, 200 
I’umiee duit of Etna, the, 
340 

rurKiitorial teaching, 346 
I'urgatory, the doctnne 
of. Ignored in Dante'a 
paraphraae of the Creed, 
320 

Furgatoiy, St. Fatriok'a, 
371 

Fui ideation, the monn- 
tam of, 369, 379. 38a, 
383, 39a. 418, S06, S09, 

Fyreneea, J14 
I’yreneus, 339, 340 
Pyrrhua, 30, 33 
J’Vthngor.i», 150 
]'} thagoreaii doctrine of 
tranajnigratinn, 334 
Pythagorean theoiiea, 4, 
81, 8s 

Qaadratnra of the oirole, 

Qunle et quantum, lo 
Queen of Angela, 185 
Queen of Heaven, 183, 
184, 189, 19a 

“Quern deua vult per- 
dere." 100 

“Qiii judicatu terram,” 
106 

“ (juicunqne vult," 73 
“Quicunquo vult,” para- 
phiooe of part of the, 
743 

Quicquid facimua, 126 
Quiddity, 118, 140 
Quiiiet, 200, 470, 475 
Quintus Cineiunatus, Bee 
“ Oincinnafua " _ 
Quinno, Giovanni, 306, 

307 

Quinnus (Romulus), 45 
Rahanus Maurus, 71 
Races at Florence, 91 
Rachel, 182, 185, 306, 407 
Ra^ss^ 114 
Rwab, 51 

Raimond Berenger, 34 
Kainhows, 66, 195 
Rainier, Count of Bra- 
ganaa, 47 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 358, 
428 

Raphael, the Arohangel, 

19 

Raphael d’Urbino, his 
Madonna, Ac. 19a, 419, 
420, 491^ 532 
Bascia (Bagusa), 114 


Rationalism in theUedim- 
vul Church, 37 
Raveniia, 31, S7. *“4, t*S. 
128, IS3. 170, 305. 3*8, 
335. 337. 338, 339. 3S1. 
398, 410, 43S, 436, 50S, 

Ravignani, 87, 94 
Ravinond Berlinghieri, see 
“Berenger" 

Raymond de Fennaforte, 
S» 

Raymond, Count of Tou- 
louse, 50 
Rebecca, 185 
Red Sea, the, 32 
Regalia, the litavenly, 55 
Rvgensbuig (Ratubon), 56 
Regina Cecil, 137 
Kngnum Oudoinm, 118 
“ Regul i fldei,” the Chris- 
tiaii'a, 26 

Rciuissance, induence of 
the, 421. 423 
Reno, the nver, 333, 339, 
^347 , 

Renouard, 105 
Retporaunuat Oxford, 139 
“JUaumfitd eatne,” 82 
Resuriectionhyinii, 82 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 439 
Rhea Silvia, 45 
Sliamt, 58, 777 
Rhene (Rhine), 31 
Rhipeus, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
404 

Rhodopean maid, tlie 
(Fbyllis), SO 
Rhone, the nver, 31, 42 
Rmlto, the, 47 
Richard, Count of St. 
Roniface, 47 

Richard de Oamino, 48, 
164 

Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
Richard the First, King 
of England, 50, 72 
Richard of St Victor, 58, 


376. 397 
Rivarol, De 


r, De, 469 
River of Light, the, 176 
Robert, Duke of Calabna, 
brother of Charles Mor- 
tell, 42, 43, 44, 46 
Robert, anecdote of, 44 
Robert, King of Naples, 
46, 101, 113, 180, 328, 
„339, S3I , 

Soceiuecea, m 
Bodolph of fiapshuig, 42, 
„ 43. 376 , 

Rogers, Charles, 439 
Romagna, 92 


Bomagnnola, 340 
Roman Brevuny, the, 135, 
737. 746 

Roman Cana, eorruption 
of the, 107 

“ Itoman de la Bote, ’ 
Jtalwm parapMxue of, 
59 

Roman Eagle, the, 33 
Romano, the hiU, 47 
Romans, the, 3r, 91 
Eome, 30, 31, 49, 52, 56, 
64, 87, 88, 90, 112, 156, 
180, 243, 358, 37t 518 
Rome, capture of, by the 
Gauls, 30 

Rome, the dialect of, 353 
Rome, the See of, 69 
R'tmewi, Aieniaiidio da, 

245 

Ruiiito de’ Pepob, 338 
Romeo of Provence, 34, 
287 

Romoaldo, St , 128 
Romulus, 45 
Rooks, 122 
Hose, the, 135 
Rose, the golden, 177, 18S 
Hose, the mystic, 735, 177, 
i8i 189, 191, 406 
Bose, a white, 179 
Bose window of Gothio 
cathedrals, 177, 186, 372 
Rosmini, Antonin, 433, 
473 . 494 

Rosttlhno delta Tom, 14 
Rossetti, D. G., 466, 471 
Rossetti, Gabnele, 297, 
305. 360. 364. 433 . 471. 
478, 488 

Rossetti, Maria, 466 n , 49a 
Rouo della Tota, 88 
Bova Declaratvm, pre- 
fixed to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, 120 
Rubicon, 31, 340 
Rubies, 27, 109, 176 
Rue de Fouarie, Paris, 58, 
5*3 

Rufus, Wdliam, 71 
Ruggien, Archbishop, 435 
Buskin, 417 n , 461, 509 
Bustiouoci, 286 
Ruth, 185 
Sabemos, 76, 77 
Sabine women, the, 30 
Sacdbetti family, 94, 112, 
327 

Saechetti, writer, 17a 
Sachs, Mans, 48X 
SaekviUe, 428, 431, 438 
Saomments, the seven, of 
the Latin Church, 321 
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Ssi 


Sninti in Pandiie, their 
humility, 133 
Saintly whether they move 
in time, 54 

Sunti see aU things in 
God, 85, 103, 109, I3I, 
^ *39. IS3 

Sahone Bussieanat, 47 
Salterelio, Lapo, 88, 100, 

“ Salute, " 17s 
"Salute,' two meanings 
of, 338 

“Salute ' and "saluto,” 
30S 

Salvani, Frovenzano, 434 
“ Salve oaput cruenta- 
turn," 183 

Samuel, the prophet, 19 
Sannella family, the, 93 
Siinti, Antoniu, 437 
Hanaa of Biovente, 34 
Sapphire, 136 
Saiacena, 51, 105 
Sarah, 185 
Sardanap^us, 87 
Sarpina, 333 
Sarrazzano, 301 
Sai'um MismJ, acqnenee in 
the, 83, 155 

Sarzana, treaty of, 317 n. 
Sitan, 53 

Satisfaction, Divine doc- 
trine of, 38 

Satisfaction, human, 38 
Saturn, planet, 10^ 131, 

131.239, 

Saturn, the golden age 
under its influence, 132 
Saved, number of the, 186 
Savenna, the liver, 333, 
339. 341 

Savonarola, So, 433 
Soieiola, Mucius, 31 
Scala, Alberto della, IQ3 
Seals, Can Grande, see 
under “ Can Grande " 
Scaligeri, the, 100 
Scaligeri, the ladder in 
their armonal bearings, 
133 

Soartaznni, 495 
boetiB, desert of, 138 
Seheger, Arp, 3 
SehQli familff, 16 
Schiller, Frederick, 483 
Sohlegel, A Mf. von, 484 
Schlep, Frederick von, 

Se^astie fancies, 152 
Schools, medlseval, im 
praotioal questions dis- 
cussed in, 75 


„ , '.,31. 137 
Soot, the, 113 
Seotiu, 165 

“Screen,” the ladv, 30i, 
3014, 308, S09, 316^ 330, 
333, 31a 

Scriptures, the, s6, 147, 
168, 188 

Scriptures, authority of, 
supreme, 141 
Scriptures the ground of 
Dante's arguments tor 
his faith, 143 
Scriptures, lowliness in 
reading them a con- 
dition of illomiiiatioii, 
170 

Scriptures, negicot or per- 
version of, 52, 170 
Sea of Divine love, 16 
Seal and waz, 3 
Second coming of our 
Lord, 132 

Second death, the, 119 
Seme, the nver, 31, iia 
Self-late, delusions of, 76 
Sclvaggia, 201, 317 
Seniele, 131 
Scmiamtt, 47 
“Sempitei n^su bstaiices, ” 
150 

Sena GaUica, 93 
Seneca, 99, 100, 293, 397 
Sens, 38 

Sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard, 71, 398 
5cni(mo jSemicrio, 314 
Seraph, 124 

Seraphim, 19, 41, 49, 163, 

i6s. 173 . 

Sergostns, 338 
Seirav,ille, Giovanni da, 

421, 127, 524 

Sermntae, soo, 30I 
Seivia, 114 
Sevtina, abi, 355 
Salma, a double, 265 
Severino, St., 58 
Sb.ikespere, 67, 88, 102, 
429, 437. 439. SOO 
Sheba, the Queen of, 395 
Shelley, P U., 117. 444 
Sheni, 35a 
Shooting star, 83 
“ Si,” the language of, 352 
“ Si est dare,'^ 75 
Sibyl, the, 193 
Sibylline leaves, 193, 194 
Sicanians, 338 
Sioha-ns, 50 
SictliMu dialect, 333 
Sicilian fields, 338 
Sicilian hills, 341 


Siolian Veapers, 43, sir, 

235 

Sicily, ir*, 114, 338, 339 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 428, 
„ 430, 431 

Sieiia, 92, 102, 434 
Sigienof Courtmi, 58, 59, 
„ 60, 473, 478, 523 
Signu, in Tuscany, 9s 
Sigua, Bouifazio ihi, 93 
Signorelli, Luta, )i8 
Sill', the river, ^ 
Silkworm, the, 42, 512 
Simeon Donati, 99 
Simifonto, castle of, 93 
Siniois, the river, 32 
Simon de’ Bardi, 87, 88 
Simon Magus, 179, ^ 
Simon de Montfoi t, 69 
Stmon du Val, £9 
Simonides, 98 
Simony rampant at Rome, 
99 

Sin, true nature of the 
first, i£3 

Sm, post baptismal, 321 
“Sine cnusli,'' 187 
Sinigoglia, 93 
Sinon, “ the false Greek,” 

304 

Sms, the seven deadly, 

243 

Siiens, the, 65 
Siiucco, the, 43, 507 
Siztus I , Poiie, 157 
Sizi family, ^ 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, 443 
Snow, II, 192, 193 
Socratca. 430 
Sodom, 303 
Soldan, the, 64 
Sohlanien, 93 
Solitaries, 31 
Solomon, 57, 73. 74. 75. 

76. 79, 80. 39S 
Solomon, whether lavetl, 
57 

Solon, 45 , . „ 

“Sonetto doppio,” soi 
Song of Songs, the, mysti- 
cally interpreted by St 
Bernard, £7 

Song of Songs, how viewed 
by the medinval mys- 
tics, 79 , 

Sophisms, 00 
^phocles, V>, >02 
Smotme, Babtrl, £9 
Sordello, 47, aoo, 3£3, 375. 
376509 
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Baals of tlis lilaued oom- 
psrsd to pearls, 137 
Bonis ol ths biassed 00m- 
pared to rubiss, 109, 
176 

Bools of ths blessed com- 
pared to topases, 86, 176 
Souls in Paradise, their 
rejoicings, 78 
Soathein Cross, the, 393, 

S19 

Suuthey’s “ Vision of 
Judgment,” 368, 444 
Spam, 31, so, 58, 67, 113, 
144, 170, 171 

Speuuh the attribute of 
man, 351 

Spenser, Edmund, 337, 
358, 438, 439, 430 
“ Sperent in Te," 146, 147 
Spesiale, 410 

iSl>heies, correspondenoe 
of tlie, 164 

Spheres, the music of the, 
4 

Sphinx, the, 337 
Spirit, the Holy, 15, II3 
“Spiriti,” how to be 
nuderstood, ata, 313, 
3IS, 3t7 

Spirits in Paradise remain 
at the age in which they 
depart, 187 

“Spirits 111 Prison, the,” 
cited, III, 130 
Spintual Franciscans, the, 
70, 73 

Squaring the circle, 76, 
*95 

Stained glass, 118 
Stanley, Dean A. P , 338 
Star-ladder, the, 13a 
Starlings, 511 
Stars, the, 163, 196, 338, 
408, 418 

Stars, the four, 339, 369, 
383 

Stars, shooting, 83 
Statius, 3, 119, J33, 149, 
153, 389, 336, 337, 35<^ 

Stellar influences, so, 40, 
S3, 100, 107, IS4, 188, 
=59. 303 

Stephen V., King of Hun- 
gary, 114 

Stephen ITroscius, King of 
Uascia (Ragusa), 114 
Stephen Pope, 134 
Stertmg, John, sag 
Stigmata, 64 
8 Mpo ofMtgam, 76 
Stork, the, iii 


Stmlbo, 71, 93 
Stnuiiutv, 59 
Stratford de BcdelJffe, 
liord, 336 

Street of Straw, Paris, 58, 

Stu^nts of the four 
nations at Fans, 58 
“Suablan Stormblast, 
the second,” 17 
Subasio, hiU of, 6t 
Sufnaeo, laj 

Subjective comparisons, 

303 

Sudarium of St. Veronica, 
183, 243 
Siittniitut, 31 
Sultan, the, 64 
Sultan of 59 

“Summa l)eus demen- 
tias,” 387 

Sumptuarr laws of Flo- 
rence, 86 

Sun, the, in mediieval 
astronomy, 115 
Sun the emblem of the 
uncreated light, 3 
Sun of the angels, viz , 
God, 55 

Sun ana moon. Papal igm- 
bolwH of, 9 

Sunrise, complicated de- 
scription of. 173 
“ Sunt et est ’ combined, 
*43 

“ Sapereffluent grace, 79 
Surrey, Lord, 431 
“ Swords to Scripture’s 
sense,” 77 

Sylvester, the Franciscan, 

63 

Sylvester I , Pope, 116 
Sylvester II., Poi», 59 
Symonds, J. A., 466 h. 
Taddeo, 169 
Tagliamento, 48 
Taglinzucchi, *66 
Taaiu, tfj 

Tailor, proverbial saying 
of the, 190 

Tailored de Heuteville, 
father of Robert Guis- 
oard, 105 

Tares and wheat, I30 
Tarragona, 57 
Tartars, 39a 
Tartarus, 327, 346, 369 
I asso, 433, 431 
Taurus, zodiacal sign, 130 
Taylor, Jer., 430 
Tedaldi, Fieraccio, 4*3 
Te Deum, 35, 143, 186, 

387 


Templars, the, 60, xta, 
258. 398, 374 

Teroplai^ the Grand Hes- 
ter of, 113 

TenenSe, Peak yga 
Tenure, 173 

I’enteon, ArehbiAiop, 47 
Tennyson, Lord, 335, 288, 
43& 447. 526 
Ter Sanctus, 79, 132 
Terence, 327, 357. 397 
Tertiary Order, 26, 383 
Tertullian, 367, 367, 371 
Tersa nma, 361, 355, 356 
Terzanma, probablemven- 
or of, 361 

Xerza nma, hist use of, 355 
Tethys, 40 

Tetragrammaton, the sa- 
cred, *54 
Thalia, 357 
Themis, 298 

Theodora, the Empress, 39 
Theniloiic, 58 
Theoloirtan, tie perfect, 54 
“Theulogus” (St. John), 
*49 

Theology, like geometry, 
has insoluble problems, 
196 

Tktojihfael, 173 
Thestyfis, 335 
Thirlwall, Bishop, 153, 450 
i'hirteentb century, char 
ncter of, 370, 393 
Thomas, St , the Apostle, 

9’ 

Thomas, St , of Aquino, 
see “ Aquinas ” 

Thomas, St , of Celano, 61 
Thracian breezes, 164 
Three, Dante’s mystic re- 
verence for the number, 
356 

“Thrones” an order of 
the heavenly hierarchy. 

Thyme, wild, 334 
Tiber, the river, 6z, 64, 
73 

Tibenns Csesnr, 33, 183 
Tides, lunar theory of the, 
93 

Tierce and Nones, 86 
Ttmapie of Plato, the, 13, 

18, 30 

Tiraboschi, 433 
Titus, the Emperor, 33, 
33.36 

Tityrus, 337, 330, 331, 33a, 
333. 334, 335. 3361 337. 
_ m 339, 340 
Tobia (I%Ut), 19 
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Topw, 37, 8& 176 
“ TanaUt ” (L' Enroi), 208 
Torquatos, T. Manlius, 31 
Tola, Cianghella della, 88 
Tosa, UossMlmu della, 14, 
88 

Tonnghi, 100 
Toynbu, JUr. Paget, 59, 

90 

Trajan, tbs Kmperor, 116, 
X18, 119, 120, 371 
“TrausbuuianuM,” 4 
Transmigration, the Py- 
thagorean doctrine of, 
334 

Traiiaubstantiation, 4 
Trench, Archbishop, 173, 
328, 403 
Trespiano, 93 
Trevigiana, 47, 48 
Trevisa, 48 
Tnnacna, 43, 339 
Tniiacnan heights, 340 
Trinity, the Divine, 73, 
74, 79. 85 

Trinity in unity, 195 
Tiivia (the moon), 133 
Tiirium and quadriviam, 

139. as6, 859 

Trojan wai, the, 93 
Trojans, 88 
Tronto, the nver, 43 
Trouhadours, aoo, 387 
Troubled sea, the, of per- 
verted love, 151 
Troy, 29, 30, 88 
“Truth before prudence, 
102 

Truths contingent and 
necessary, 97, 98 
Tupino (the river), 61 
Tumus, 30 
Tuscan man, 50 
Tuscany, 130, 317 
Tuscany, the dialect of, 
3S3 

Tuscany, the league of, 92 
Tateulum, 71 
Typhoeus, 43 
Tyrrhenian waves, 329 
Ubaldo of Agubbiu, 93 
Ubaldo, St., 61 
Uberti, 286, 30a 
Uberti, Farinata degli, 90, 
291, 366 

Uberti, Paoo degli, see 
“Paiio” 

Uberti, Lapo degli, aoi 
Uberti, Mosca degli, 94 
Ubertino da Casale, 70 
Ubertino Donati, 95 
Ubi, 163 

“ Ubi quando,” 167 


Uceellatoio, 87 
Ugguccione della Phg- 
giuola, 328, 365, 366, 
„ 374. 410, 

Ughi family, 93 
Ugo Foscolo, 365 
Ugo of Brandenburg, 95 
Ugolino, 43S 
Uhland, 90 
Ulysses, 158, 341, 392 
Una, 227 
Oiania, 177, 357 
UiHiius and Terra, 131 
Ui ban I., Pope, 157 
Urhisaglia, city of, 93 
Utbe 3Uria, 93 
Uroscius (Stephen) I , 
King of Bagusa, riq 
Una Major, 180^ 369 
Ursa Minor, ya 
Utehir’i BMt chronology, 

Usury, 129 

Val d’Amo, 91, 93 

Val d'Elsa, 91 

Val til Gneve, 9a 

Val di Fado, 89 

Val, Simon da. Inquisitor, 

Valence, 31 
Valerius Flaocns, 194 
Vallombrosa, 508 
Valois, the House of, 114 
Vanna, “Pnmavera,”20i, 
226, 227 

Varo (the nver Vnr), 31 
Kosori, 192 
Vatican, the, 53 
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“Veni,SpoDaa,deLihant 
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“ Venite, benedioti Patris 
Mei,” 387 

Venus Aphrodite, 40, 48, 
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Venus, the planet, 41^ 41, 
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A olaBcnn’ alma preaa e gentil oora , 


. Bon 1. 

VAOR 

199 

A 1 pooo giorno, ed al gran oerobio d’ombra. 


. Best. 1. 

361 

Amor, ohe maovi toa virtii dal cielo . 


. Cana. X.I . 

370 

Amor che nella monte mia ragiona . 


. Cana, xv . 

279 

Amor, daccbb eonvien par oh’ lo mi doglia 


. Cana Tin. . 

24s 

Amor e oor gentil sono nna ooaa 


. Son X 

319 

Amor mi mena tal data all’ ombra . 


. Seat. u. 

263 

Amor, tn vedi ben, che queata donna 


Cana, x 

265 

Ballata, io to’ obe tu ritruoTi Amore . 


. Ball IT. . 

209 

Cavalcando 1 ’ altr' ler per an c,tmmino 


. Son IT 

204 

Chi guarderb giammai aeuza pitura 


. Son xzxT. . 

ass 

Cib, ebe m’ ineontra neUa mente, muore , 


. Son. Till. 

^t2 

CoU' altre donue mia viata gabbate . 


Son. VII. 

211 

Oolor d* amore e di pietb sembianti . 


Son XXVI 

241 

Cold nel mio parlar voglio easer aapro 


. Cana ix 

248 

SagU oochi della mia donna ai muoTO 


. Sim XXI. . 

330 

Da quella luce, che il ano eotao gira 


Son XXXIX . 

*59 

Deb NuToletta, ohe in omiira d' Amoro 


Ball T. . 

229 

Deb peregnni, obe penaoai undate . 


. Sou XXX . 

243 

Di donne lo Tidi nna gentile aohiora 


Son XIX. 

328 

Doglia mi reoa nello core ardire . 


. Cana xviii 

293 

Donna pietoaa e di noTcUa etate 


Cana iv . 

333 

IDotme oh' arete intelletto d’ amore . . 


. Cana, u. . 

313 

Donne, io non ao di' che mi preghi Amore . 


Ball Ti 

aSi 

Dne donne m cima della mente mia . 


Son xlii 

305 

E’m’ increace di mo al malamente 


Cana. ill. . 

216 

E’ non b legno di al forti uoccbi . 


Son. XXX vu. 

aS 7 

Era rennta nella mente mia . . 


. Son XXIV. . 

239 

Forte anb imguoa collea, ubi Sarpma Eheno 


Ed Hi 

333 

Fraaoa loaa novella ... 


. Ball. XU. . 

308 

Gentil penaien), ohe parla di rul 


. Son. zxnti. 

849 

Gli oochi dolenti per pietb del core 


. Canx vu . 

aas 

Gran nobiltb mi par redere all' ombra 


. SeaL bu 

264 

Guido, Torrei obe tu e Lapo ed lo 


. Son. 11. 

300 

In abito di aaggia meaBagera 


. Ball uL 

308 

Io maledioo il di oh’ io ndi in pnma . 


. Son. xxxii. . 

350 

Io nu oredea del tutto easer piurtito . 


, Sou. xL 

304 

Io mi aentii aregliar dentro alio core . 


. Son. xvL . 

326 

Io mi aon pargoletta bella e nuova . 


. Ball. ix. . . 
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lo Mrini giA d* amor pid volte rime . 




Prof. diFede 

raoi 
. 318 

lo aeato A d' Amor la gran paaaauaa 




Cam. ziii . 

. «73 

lo aon il vago della bella luoe . . 




Son. zzii . 

, 831 

lo ion Tenuto at punio della rota . 




Cane, zt . 

. 268 

lo lono itato coii Amore inaieme 




Son. zzziiL 

. *53 

La diipietata mente ehe par mira . 




Oanz i. 

. 30$ 

L* amaro lagnmar chi vot taceite 




Bon, zxvii. . 

. am 

Lano I per form de’ molti aoipin 

Le dolci nme d’ amor, oh’ lo aolia . 




Son. zziz. . 

• *43 




Cans. zvi. . 

. aSa 

Lo re, ehe merta i laoi lervi a natoro 
Madonna, quel lignor, ehe roi poitate 




Son zliv. , 

. 307 




Ball. vu. . 

. »Sa 

Molti, volendo dir ehe foaae Amore , 




Son zlv. . 

. 310 

I^Iorto, poicir 10 non truovo a cui mi tloglia 



Cans. V. 

. 233 

Morte viliana, di pieti uemica . 




Ball. li. . 

. 203 

Negli oechi porta la mia donna Amuie 




Son. zi, . 

, 220 

Nulla mi parrh mai pid crudel eoaa , 




Son. zliii . 

. 306 

O dolci nme, ehe parlando andate 




Son zz. 

. 230 

Oltre la spera, ehe piA larga giro 




Son zxxi. . 

• 244 

Oude venite voi coal penaose . 




Son. zv. 

. 223 

O patria, degna di tnoofal fame 




Oanz. zz . 

. 30t 

Ora che'l mundo s' adoma e ai veate . 




Son. zlvi, . 

. 3tt 

0 Toi, cho per la via d' Amor paasate 




Ball i. 

. 201 

Farole mie, che per lo mondo siete . 
Per quella via che la belleua oorre . 




Son. zxziv 

. 354 




Son. zzxvui 

. 258 

Per una ghirlandetta .... 




Ball nil . 

. 353 

Per villania di villana peraona , . 




Son. zlvii . 

. 312 

Piangete, anianti, poichb piange Amore 




Son, lU 

, 202 

Pieridum vox alma, novu qui cantibua orbein 



Eel. 1. 

. 326 

Poiohb laziar non poaso gli occbi miei 

• 



Ball zi. 

. 308 

Poichi, sguardando, il cor feriste in tsnto 




Son zlviii. 

. 312 

Poich' 10 non trovo chi meco ragloni . 

* 



Son xli. 

. 305 

Poscia ch' Amor dri tutto in’ba lasoiato 

• 



Canz xvii 

. 288 

Posoia ch' i' ho perduta ogiii aperanxa 

• 



Canz zxi . 

. 314 

Quantunque volto (ahi lasBo }) mi nznembra 



Canz vii 

238 

Se'l bello aapeAo non mi fosae tolto . 




Son. V. 

203 

Se' ta oolui o' ha trattato aovente . 




Sun, xiil. . 

. aar 

Se vedi gli occhi miei di pianger vaghi 




Son. zzzvii 

. 258 

Si lungamente m' ha tennto Amore . 




St. . . 

• 334 

Spease fiate venemi alia mente . 




Son. iz. 

• 313 

Tanto gentile e tanto oneata para 




Son. zvii . 

. 827 

Togliete via le vostre porte omai 




Son. zliz. , 

• 313 

Tre donne intomo al cor mi son veniite 




Cans. xiz. . 

. 897 

Tntti li miei penaier parlan d' Amors 




Son. vi 

. 810 

Vede perfettamente ogni lalote . 




Son zviii . 

. aaS 

VellenbiiB Colohu priepei detectni Edna 




Eel. iv. 

• 337 

Venite a intender gli aoapiri miei 




Son xxiii 

. 337 

Vidoro gli occhi miei quanta pietate . 




Son. xzv. , 

. 840 

Vidimus in nlgris albo patiente litnns 




Kcl li. 

, 329 

Voi che, intendendo, il terzo ciel movete 




Canz ziv. . 

. 877 

Voi, ehe portate la aembianza umlle . 




Son zu. . 

. aai 

Voi che lapete ragionar d’ amore 




BalL z. . 

. a6o 

Voi, donne, che pietoao atto mostrate 




Son. ziv. . 

. 838 
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{Traruitaiion.) 

A gentle thouglit, whioli epeaka to me of thee 
Ah cloud, that, m Lore's shadow sweeping piist 
Ah, gentle voice, to all the Muses dear 
Ah, me ' as often as I call to mind . 

Ah, me I by reason of the many sighs 
A lady pitiful, in youth’s fresh bloom 
Along the pathway Beauty lores to tread . . 

A maiden young and beautiful am I . 

And art thou he, who bath so often sung . 
Beneath the hills weU-watered, where we see 
Beyond the sphere that whee eth widest round 
By reason of a garland fair . 

Come now, and listen ye to each sad sigh . . 

Dear country, worthy of triumphal fame . 

Dear rhymes, who, os ye go, hold converse sweet 
Death, since I find not one who with me grieves 
Ehus, with the Colohian fleece bedecked . 

Fain in my speech would I be harsh and rough . 
Fresh rose, just newly bom .... 
From my dear Lady's eyes a light doth gleam . 
From that bright star which moveth on its way 
Full many a time there comes into my thought 
Full oft have I of Love writ many rhymes 
Grief brings within uiy heart a spint bold 
Guido, I would that Lapo, thou, and I 
Ho sees completely fullest bliss abound . 

I am so eager for the beauteous light 
I curse the day whoa first I saw the light . 

I feel so much the potency of Love . 

I felt within, awakening in my heart 
If thou dost ace mine eyes so fain to weep 
I have with Love in contact close been thrown . 
In fashion of an envoy wise and true . 

I saw a band of gentle dames pass by 
I seem to see great glory in the shade 
I thought that I had parted evermore . . 

I to that point in the great wheel have come . 
I will that thou, my Song, find Love anew . 
Ladies, I know not what of Inee to prey . . 


Son. zxviii. 

PAQX 

. 342 

Ball T 

e 339 

Eel. i. 

. 336 

Cans, vii . 

. 338 

Son zxtz . 

343 

Cans. IV , 

333 

Son xxxviii 

a 258 

Ball, ix 

. 356 

Son. xiii , 

. 33 t 

Eel lit 

* 333 

Son XXXI 


Ball vui 

. 353 

Bon xxiii. 

. 337 

Cans. xx. . 

301 

Sou XX 

230 

Cans V, . 

. 23a 

Eel. iv. 

• 337 

Cans. IX. 

e 348 

Ball Tii . 

. 30® 

Son. XXI 

. 330 

Son xxxix. 

359 

Son IX. 

313 

Con of F.i.i.h 

318 

Cans xviii. 

292 

Son, iL 

. 200 

Son xviii. . 

. 238 

Son, xxu . 

. 33X 

Sou. xxzii. 

, 250 

Cans, xiii . 

273 

Son. XVI. , 

» 226 

Son. xxxvii. 

. 358 

Bon. xxxiii. 

. 353 

Ball iii . 

208 

Son XII 

. 228 

Seat. Ill 

. 264 

Son. xl. 

• 304 

Cans, xi . 

. 368 

BelLlv. . 

a 209 

BalLvi. . 

. »S* 
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Z«diet, who hove iDtaUigenoe of loro . . 

Ltd;, the lovnn Lord tboa lo dost boar . 

Lots and tbo gentle heart are one in kind . . 

Love leads me man; times beneath the shade . 
Love, since ’tis meet that I should tell m; woe 
Love, thou see’st well that this m; lad; fai^ . 
Love, who doth often with m; mind converse . 
Love, who from heaven th; virtue dost unfold 
Love’s pallid hue and sorrow’s signs of woe 
Man; wbo fain would tell what Love ms; be . 
Mine e;es beheld what pit; deep and true 
M; ever; thought is fain to speak of love . 

M; lad; beareth Love in her W e;es 
M; sorrowmg e;ea, through pit; for m; mind . 

M; sorrowing soul, that on]; looks behind 
No tree there is so gnarled and stiff to pi; . 
Nought can to me more pitiless appear 
Now that the world hath donned her bright arra; 

O villain Death, of pit; ruthless foe . . - . 

0 ;e who on Love’s path pursue ;our wa; 

O ;e who with a mien of lowliness . , . 

Biding the other da; along a road . . 

Since ever; hope of mine hath from me gone . 
Since I have none who will with me converse . 
Since liOve hath ceased m; longing soul to fill . 
Since still I fail mine e;es to satud; . 

Since with th; glsnoe thou so hast pierced m; heart 
Bo gentle and so fair she seems to be . 

So long have I been prisoner held b; Love . 

So sad and keen a grief comes over me 
That gentle Lad; came upon m; thought . 

That in m; mind which clashes with it, dies 
The king, wbo doth his servants recompense 
The man; bitter tears ;e made me shed . 

The pleasant rhirfnea of love which 'twaa m; care 
Those letters black on patient paper traced 
Threedadies meet together round m; heart , 
Through baseness uttered b; the base in mind . 
Throw open wide ;aur gates in all men's sight . 

To each enamoured soul, each gentle heart 
To shortened da;s and circle wide of shade 
Two ladies to the summit of m; mind . , 

Weep, all ;e lovers, seeing Lore doth weep , 
Were the sweet sight from me not ta’en awa; . 
Whence oome ;e thus with trouble so o’erwrought 
'Who now will ever look devoid of fear 
With other dames thou dost m; looks deride . 

Te ladies, wbo the mien of pit; show . 

Te pilgnms, who pass on with thoughtful mien 
To who are skilled of Love discourse to bold . 

Ve who with wisdom high the third heaven move 
Te wprds of mine, whose voice the world doth fill 


Cans. ii. , 


hoe 

ai; 

BglLvli. . 

• 

a*S 

Sen. X. 

• 

019 

Beat. ii. . 

f 

afis 

Cans. viil. . 

« 

*45 

Cans, z. 


a 6 s 

Oanz. zv. , 


*79 

Cans. Zif. . 


370 

Bon. zxvi . 


*41 

Son. zlv. , 
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Son. zxr. . 


840 

Son. Vi. 


aio 

Son zi. 


220 

Cans. VI. . 


*35 

Cans. 1. . 
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Son. zxxvi. 
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Son. xliii 
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Son xlvn 


3 ti 

Ball. 11. . 
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Ball 1. , 
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Son. zii. 


221 

Son. iv , 
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Cans. xxi. . 


314 

Son. xli. . 
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Cans xvii, . 
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Ball XI. 
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Son xlvtii 


312 

Bon xvii . 


227 

St. . 


*34 

Cauz. Ill 


2i6 

Son xziv 


*39 

Son VIII, , 
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Son. xliv , 


307 

Son xxvii. 


*41 

Cans. XVI, . 


282 

Ed. 11 
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Culls zix , 
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Son xlvii . 


312 

Bon. xlix . 


313 

Bon. 1. . 


199 

Sest. L . 


361 

Son xhL . 


30s 

Son. 111. . 


303 

Son, V. 
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Son. XV. . 


333 

Son. xxzv. 


*SS 

Son. vii. , 
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Son. ziv. . 
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Son. zxx. . 
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BalL X. 


360 

Cans. XIV. . 

e 
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Son. zxxiv. 

• 
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